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IS  CHRISTIAN  UNION  TO  BECOME  ORGANIZED? 

The  Rector  of  St.  Chad's,  Gurnet  Point,  discussing  with  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  Popkins  High  School  the  subject  of  prayer, 
sought  for  a  marked  instance  of  a  petition  made  and  answered. 
Upon  mature  consideration  he  chose  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  that 
his  people  might  be  one,  and  looked  for  the  response  to  it  in  the 
religious  column  of  his  Saturday's  newspaper.  The  reference 
failed  to  satisfy  his  companion,  who  stoutly  held  that  the  answer 
was  not  in  line  with  the  petition,  which,  he  reminded  the  Rector  in 
passing,  was  that  the  Lord's  people  might  be  one  and  not  several 
dozen.  The  objection  seemed  plausible.  The  Rector  felt  its 
foroe,  but  insisted  that,  at  all  events,  there  was  perfect  unity  in 
his  own  flock  on  the  basis  of  the  quod  semper  quod  uhique^  but 
before  he  could  complete  the  quotation  the  bell  of  his  pretty 
church,  Gothic  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  began  its  pleasant 
tinkling,  and  the  good  man  hurried  away  that  the  congregation, 
tripping  along  the  road  with  a  bunch  of  daisies  in  her  belt,  might 
not  be  kept  waiting.  As  the  big  Sandemanian  and  the  datter- 
ing  New  Connection  General  Pan-Presbyterian  bells  struck  up 
their  ringing  at  the  same  moment  (they  were  tuned  to  C  and  D 
sharp  while  St.  Chad's  was  tuned  to  E),  the  effect  was  inhar- 
monious, and  it  was  a  relief  to  the  village  when  the  services  be- 
gan. As  they  proceeded,  the  graduate  of  the  Popkins  High  School 
went  on  ruminating.  The  more  he  thought  the  less  the  religious 
oolumn  in  the  newspaper  contented  him.  The  jangling  bells  had 
stopped,  but  the  refrain  '^  that  they  may  be  one  "  went  on  ringing 
in  his  ears.  There  was  something  not  to  his  mind  in  the  present 
condition  of  Christendom. 

For  after  all  that  was  our  Lord's  prayer ;  and  our  Lord's  prayers 
were  not  fine  phrases  but  intense  realities ;  what  He  prayed  for 

Oopyri^it,  1886,  hj  Hodobtoh,  Himnr  A  Go. 
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that  He  designed  and  purposed.  If  any  prayers  inyolyed  their  ful- 
fiUment  they  were  his.  They  were  prayers  in  the  spirit,  according' 
to  the  will  of  the  Father.  Has  this  petition,  then,  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  been  fulfilled,  or  is  it  on  the  road  to  fulfilbnent?  If  it  has 
been,  iinity  and  multiplicity  are  equivalent  terms,  and  a  new  branch 
of  transcendental  mathematics,  based  upon  the  formula  one = three 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  must  be  recognized.  If  it  has  not  been 
fulfilled  the  question  is,  Why  not,  and  has  the  Christian  church 
any  responsibility  about  it?  There  were  no  congregations  of  the 
Soman  obedience  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gurnet  Point,  and  the 
nearest  Greek  church  lay  far  out  in  the  offing,  among  the  marshes 
at  Yenezia.  So  the  practical  question  had  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  Protestant  Christendom.  Were  Protestant  Christians  in  any 
obvious  sense  one  to-day  ?  Was  any  more  organic  union  among 
them  desirable  or  conceivable  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  unity  of  Christ's  church  is  not  to  be  math- 
ematically but  spiritually  discerned.  If  Christian  bodies,  while 
distinct  in  name,  apart  in  organization,  are  yet  visibly  of  one  mind 
and  heart,  their  severance  accidental  and  formal,  their  accordance 
substantial  and  real,  we  may  well  forget  unessential  discrepancies 
and  rejoice  that  the  petition  of  our  Lord  is  fulfilled.  If  the  mem- 
bers are  one  body,  if  the  parts,  however  variously  labeled,  fit  to- 
gether as  one  whole,  it  is  enough.  Catholicity  is  of  the  spirit,  not 
the  letter.  Men  may  demand  church  unity  in  the  narrowest  mood 
of  schismatio  and  sectarian,  as  the  Communist  required  fraternity, 
—  be  my  brother  or  I  'U  cut  your  throat.  And  yet  there  is  a  sin 
of  schism,  and  those  who  maintain  as  well  as  those  who  cause 
divisions  share  it.  The  original  transgression  may  rest  upon  our 
fathers,  and  we  need  not  nicely  parcel  their  share  of  it  who  went 
out  and  theirs  who  stayed  in,  the  pigrt  of  those  who  rigidly  com- 
pressed or  those  who  rashly  rent  the  common  body.  The  guilt 
may  be  jointly  theirs,  but  on  us  the  penalty  has  fallen,  and  only 
our  vicarious  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  can  put  away  the 
burden. 

For  who  does  not  know  that  the  nominal  divisions  of  Protestant 
Christendom  are  expressive, — are  symbolical  of  actual  severances 
and  discords?  They  stand  for  the  spirit  of  sect,  the  mood  that 
magnifies  differences,  the  condition  of  mind  that  distrusts  all  who 
do  not  serve  the  Lord  in  just  our  garments  and  utter  his  praises 
in  just  our  accents.  If  we  say  that  mood  is  of  the  past,  as  I 
rejoice  to  think  we  measurably  may,  if  to-day  it  is  but  a  pitiful 
anachronism,  then  these  outward  symbols  of  it  are  memorials  of 
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shame  to  be  buried,  rotting  barriers  that  disfigure  and  encumber 
the  field.  Why  oontinue  to  repair  and  defend  them  ?  Why  main- 
tain them  as  witnesses  against  us  and  our  fathers  ?  Why  not  join 
hands  to  be  rid  of  them  forever?  Surely  our  severed  and  repel- 
lent atoms  have  stood  long  enough  apart  The  actual  condition  of 
Protestantism,  the  church  militant  turned  into  what  a  wise  and 
witty  writer  called  the  church  termagant,  is  something  far  re- 
moved from  the  ideal  of  the  church  as  one  body,  with  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism.  That  ideal  is  not  strained  or  unnatural. 
One  Lord  and  Saviour  comes  into  the  world,  lives  one  perfect 
life,  and  dies  one  blessed  sacrifice.  To  one  mankind  He  comes 
bestowing  one  full  salvation.  To  be  of  Him,  to  be  in  Him,  to 
be  like  Him,  is  the  one  goodness  possible  for  believers.  All  are 
agreed  that  He  founded  one  spiritual  kingdom.  Its  essential 
unity  would  seem  more  simply  and  effectively  symbolized  by  a 
single  organic  structure,  of  however  varied  and  diverse  parts,  than 
by  many.  It  would  seem  well  that  the  good  people,  or  rather  the 
people  who  thirst  after  goodness  and  look  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
common  fountain  and  source  of  human  goodness,  should  own  some 
common  bond,  should  be  set  in  some  common  order  against  a 
world  which  marks  their  disarray  and  disdains  their  guerrilla  war- 
fare but  would  reckon  far  more  seriously  with  the  solid  impact  of 
a  serried  host.  Every  believer,  though  he  be  the  veriest  leader  of 
the  last  secession,  the  sheerest  incarnation  of  '^  the  Dissidence  of 
Dissent,"  has  his  vision  and  dream  of  one  body  at  last.  He  may 
not  hope,  he  may  not  desire,  that  there  should  ever  be  one  flock 
here  upon  earthly  soil,  but  he  devoutly  awaits  it  as  a  heavenly 
fruition.     Even  to  him  the  city  which  hath  foundations  is  the  city 

—  not  the  scattered  villages  —  of  God.     It  is  the  New  Jerusalem 

—  not  Bethany  and  Bethphage  and  Bethel  and  Bethabara.  That 
which  is  to  come  is  not  provincial  segregation,  but  one  kingdom. 
What  we  all  look  to  hereafter  may  we  not  aspire  toward  now?  May 
not  the  church  below  well  be  builded  on  the  lines  and  patterns  of 
the  church  above  ?  It  is  not  dreaming  idealism  for  Christians  to 
move  toward  a  heavenly  ideal.  Nor  need  apparent  obstacles  dis- 
may or  dishearten  us.  For  the  man  of  faith  a  thing  demonstrably 
right  and  good  becomes  at  least  approximately  feasible.  It  may 
not  be  his  to  see  the  end,  but  it  is  his  to  toil  at  the  beginnings. 
Bis  present  failure  may  be  the  essential  condition  of  his  Lord's 
final  success.  Meanwhile  he  plants  his  body  in  the  breach.  As 
he  obeys  heavenly  monitions  he  sees  iron  gates  open  to  him  of 
Uieir  own  accord.     He  perceives  that  the  way  to  bring  about  the 
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unity  of  Christendom  is  to  believe  in  it  and  pray  for  it  and  work 
for  it;  as  the  way  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  said 
Horace  Greeley,  is  to  resume. 

There  are  those  who  say,  Let  these  outside  matters  go ;  when 
men  are  one  at  heart  they  will  be  one  in  organization ;  the  spirit 
may  be  trusted  to  construct  its  own  appropriate  body.  So  we 
might  hold  that  when  men  and  women  are  all  pure  and  true 
the  marriage  bond  will  need  no  legal  enforcement,  when  men  are 
full  of  the  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man  offerings  for  all  good 
work  will  superabound, —  therefore  away  with  marriage  laws,  pew- 
rents  and  endowments,  missionary  sermons  and  charitable  appeals. 
The  argument  is  too  large.  In  each  case  the  form  sustains  the 
life  of  the  fact.  The  one  is  that  the  other  may  be.  The  Spirit 
will,  indeed,  mould  from  within  its  own  revealing  structure.  The 
One  Church  cannot  be  forced,  cannot  be  manufactured,  cannot 
be  wrought  to  the  order  of  any  man  or  set  of  men.  Only  when 
hearts  coalesce  and  melt  together,  when  Christ  draws  all  men 
unto  Him,  will  the  lost  unity  of  Christendom  be  restored.  But 
why  wait  for  the  action  of  that  Spirit  whose  hours  of  triumph 
come  always  through  the  agency  of  consecrated  human  wills?  Is 
it  quite  certain  that  now  is  not  the  acceptable  time,  that  the  hour 
of  the  Spirit  has  not,  indeed,  well-nigh  come?  Are  there  not 
abundant  signs  of  its  coming  to  those  who  wait  for  the  morning, 
•  and  cry,  O  Lord  how  long  ? 

It  is  surely  significant  that  devout  men  in  all  Christian  bodies 
are  concerning  themselves  with  this  problem,  which  seems  borne 
in  upon  them  by  a  spirit  not  their  own.  They  are  studying  the 
conditions  of  organic  church  unity,  they  are  praying  for  it,  they 
are  striving  for  it  with  an  unpremeditated  accord.  They  may  be 
over-sanguine,  they  may  be  rash  and  impatient,  they  may  misstate 
their  problem,  they  may  blunder  as  to  its  details.  All  the  same 
their  very  errors  tiirow  light  upon  the  conditions  of  success,  their 
very  endeavor  gives  promise  of  a  solution  near  at  hand.  When 
men  all  the  world  over  are  meditating  and  experimenting  upon 
electric  lighting  or  telephonic  communication,  we  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve that  the  gropings  and  blunders  of  the  many  will  presently 
point  the  way  to  one. 

For  not  only  many  have  the  question  at  heart,  but  practical  ex- 
periments are  going  forward.  Unitarians  and  Universalists  are 
making  common  cause.  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  Congregation- 
alists  are  less  sharply  divided.  Congr^ationalists  and  Baptists 
are  findilig  how  thin  is  the  barrier  that  separates  them.    The 
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new  and  old  schools  in  Presbjrterianism  have  oeased  to  stand 
apart.  In  1820  the  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers  in  Scotland 
came  together,  assuming  the  unconsciously  humorous  title  of  the 
United  Secession  Church;  this  in  1847  coalesced  with  the  Re- 
lief Church  into  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  now  the  United 
Presbyterians,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  Scotch  Establishment 
are  drawing  together  and  considering  the  conditions  of  union. 
Schemes  of  comprehension  that  shall  make  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land large  enough  to  hold  Canon  Liddon  at  one  end  and  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau  at  the  other,  with  the  whole  wide  range  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  in  between,  are  enlisting  active  interest.  Here  at 
home  the  Congress  of  Churches  is  working  to  a  like  end.  Chris- 
tendom seems  all  alive  to  the  question  of  how  Christ's  scattered 
people  may  be  one.  Centripetal  forces  are  in  the  ascendant.  Not 
to  note  the  drift  towards  unity  is  to  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times. 

One  favorable  condition  to-day  is  the  great  doctrinal  upheaval  of 
the  age,  with  its  unusual  accompaniment  of  a  spirit  of  toleration. 
To  be  greatly  exercised  as  to  Christian  opinion  yet  to  be  genuinely 
tolerant  as  to  its  divergences  is  very  rare.  The  age  of  the  Nicene 
Council  was  an  age  of  doctrinal  upheaval,  but  the  hearts  of  men 
were  fierce  and  bitter.  The  age  of  the  schoolmen  was  a  period  of 
doctrinal  upheaval,  but  the  air  was  thick  with  anathemas,  and  men 
moved  gingerly  where  each  text  or  dogma — 

**  Onoe  yon  trip  on  it  entails 
Twenty-^iine  distinct  damnationii 
One  sore  if  another  fails.'' 

The  age  of  the  Reformers  was  an  age  of  doctrinal  upheaval,  but 
those  who  walked  over  hot  coals  and  fought  for  liberty  and  life 
oould  hardly  pause  to  consider  what  was  sacrificed  in  their  escape 
from  the  fires,  in  the  snapping  of  their  chams.  But  with  us  to- 
day reconstruction  of  opinion  and  charity  in  practice  have  gone 
hand  in  hand.  The  theological  revolution  has  not  been  swift  and 
terrible,  but  g^radual  and  insensible.  Without  jar  or  convulsion 
dd  things  have  passed  away.  It  has  been  like  the  calm  procession 
of  the  seasons,  from  winter  through  spring-time  to  full  summer 
and  ripe  autumn.  At  such  a  time  of  peaceful  overturning  and 
gentle  renewal  projects  for  the  practical  union  of  believers  may 
hopefully  be  presented.  It  may  not  be  Utopian  to  fancy  that 
church  order  may  not  prove  more  inflexible  than  dogmatic  the- 
ology. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  church  to-day  works  for  unity. 
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Energies  onoe  spent  on  building  walls  and  ramparts,  stocking  them 
with  weapons,  manning  them  with  champions,  have  been,  for  a 
half  century  now,  diverted  to  better  aims.  Men  fired  with  the 
thought  of  bringing  the  whole  world  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  become 
intolerant  of  petty  distinctions  and  obstructing  barriers,  forget 
regimental  lines,  decline  to  notice  buttons  and  fringes,  insist 
upon  subordinating  the  details  of  the  parade-ground  or  the  drill- 
room  to  the  pressing  occasions  of  the  field.  Easily  they  frater- 
nize. They  stand  elbow  to  elbow,  and  keep  touch  vrith  dandy 
recruit  of  this  corps  and  ragged  veteran  of  that.  The  fight  is 
hard,  the  Cross  goes  forward,  the  things  that  divide  believers  are 
nothing,  the  things  that  unite  them  are  alL  What  is  true  in  the 
advance  of  missions  becomes  yet  truer  in  the  resistance  of  the 
assaults  of  unbelief.  To-day  the  very  life  of  Christianity,  nay, 
the  very  existence  of  religion,  nay,  the  very  being  of  Grod  is 
vociferously  called  in  question.  Believers  drawn  together  by  a 
common  purpose  find  themselves  driven  together  by  a  common 
periL  What  are  matters  of  precedence  and  classification  when 
the  previous  question  is.  Shall  there  be  any  Christian  body  to 
rank  and  classify  ?  With  the  citadel  at  stake,  what  does  the  turf- 
ing of  the  earthworks  mean  ?  With  the  being  of  God,  the  super- 
natural element  in  Jesus,  the  integrity  of  the  gospel  record,  the 
spiritual  factor  in  human  life  assailed  and  imperiled,  must  not 
inteUigent  believers  be  content  to  close  up  their  ranks  and  in  more 
solid  order  confront  the  common  foe  ? 

Happily  the  clergy  are  no  longer  the  church.  The  laity  are 
claiming  their  priesthood.  Ministers  may  stand  apart  in  reluctant 
isolation,  in  professional  and  official  aloofness,  and  treat  non- 
essentials as  of  the  substance  of  the  faith.  The  laity  are  of  a 
larger  mood.  Names,  labels,  methods,  traditions,  symbols,  are  to 
them  but  little.  Nets  and  drags  to  them  are  tools,  not  idols. 
They  know  how  little  they  have  been  saved  by  Episcopacy  or 
Methodism,  Presbyterianism  or  Quakerism,  and  how  much  by 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  which  they  have  caught  from  the  lips  and  seen 
beautiful  in  the  lives  of  men  of  every  Christian  name.  In  chari- 
ties of  every  sort  they  work  together  undisturbed ;  the  Baptist  in 
effective  communion  with  the  brother  whom  he  repels  from  the 
Master's  table ;  the  Episcopalian  sharing  the  ministry  and  service 
of  those  whom  he  excludes  by  technical  definition  from  the  Master's 
church.  The  great  body  of  believers  aro  ready  when  the  leaders 
of  the  host  clasp  hands. 

Yet  much  remains  before  the  common  mood  can  be  effective. 
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The  work  of  the  peacemakers  is  incomplete.  The  willingness  to 
bridge  the  chasm  does  not  spring  the  arch.  Wedding  settlements 
are  still  important,  even  when  there  is  already  ^^  the  maiTiage  of 
true  minds."  We  ^^  admit  impediments,"  and  desire  to  confront 
them.  What  are  the  conditions  precedent  to  any  true  and  lasting 
organic  union  of  Protestant  Christendom  ? 

There  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  fuller  and  franker  recognition 
that  it  is  indeed  worth  while.  Many  disciples  are  really  who  are 
not  consciously  ready  for  it.  After  three  centuries  of  disorgani- 
zation they  are  content  to  remain  disintegrated.  They  do  not 
love  their  isolation,  but  are  wonted  to  it.  The  cake  of  custom  is 
set,  and  they  are  conservative  even  of  ichaos.  They  accept  the  di- 
visions of  Christendom  as  inevitable  ills.  Near  together  in  heart, 
they  recognize  no  need  of  any  closer  tie.  They  share  the  mood  of 
that  disciple  who,  on  the  presentation  of  such  views  as  are  here 
expressed,  gently  answered :  "  Well,  I  hope  you  wiU  go  on  until 
all  Christian  people  are  on  the  verge  of  uniting  and  stop  there !  " 
Punch  described  a  like  good  Christian  as  unable  to  do  without 
^  those  blessed  drattatory  clauses  "  in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Peo- 
ple bom  within  a  cathedral  close  naturally  fancy  that  they  will  feel 
lost  in  the  broad  open,  the  vride  breezy  common  of  the  Universal 
Church.  To  be  no  longer  of  the  province,  but  of  the  kingdom,  to 
merge  the  peculiarities  of  a  sect  in  the  characteristics  of  the  church 
inclusive,  seems  to  some  a  lonely  privilege.  It  is  an  uncomfortable 
exposure  to  all  out-of-doors.  They  are  used  to  a  low  roof,  and 
the  vast  vault  of  heaven  frightens  them.  That  mood  is  uncon- 
sciously indulged  by  many  who  would  repudiate  it  if  put  in  words 
before  them,  and  for  their  sakes  we  must  be  content  to  emphasize 
and  reiterate  the  losses  of  severance,  the  need  of  unity  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Meanwhile  we  must  cultivate  a  readiness  to  see  defects  at  home 
and  excellences  abroad.  The  Episcopalian  must  weigh  the  losses 
as  well  as  the  gains  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  the  possibilities  of 
change  in  the  liturgical  needs  of  the  people,  the  weakness  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  paternal  government.  The  Independent  must 
note  the  perils  as  well  as  the  uses  of  unchartered  freedom.  The 
Friend  must  measure  the  value  of  ordered  and  systematic  devo- 
tion, the  Sacramentarian  confess  that  the  Spirit  moves  beyond  and 
outside  of  its  symbolic  channels.  We  must  all  recognize  our  near- 
sightedness, and  get  out  of  the  ruts  of  our  provincialism,  and 
meet  as  citizens  of  a  larger  world  and  disciples  of  a  universal 
Master. 
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And  there  must  be  more  than  any  clearer  Yision.  There  must 
be  manly,  self-denying  action.  Disciples  must  enter  upon  a  gener- 
ous rivalry  of  sacrifice.  I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  things 
which  each  holds  dear  are  conscientious  convictions,  baggage  not 
to  be  parted  with  even  if  the  good  ship  goes  down  under  the 
weight  of  them ;  that  no  generosity  of  mood  can  suppress  or 
annul  them.  But  I  remember,  also,  that  definition  of  conscience, 
which  for  many  of  us  is  so  true,  **The  conscience,  Massa,  is  that 
within  us  which  says,  I  won't,  I  won't."  That  sort  of  conscience 
does  not  rest  in  the  honored  grave  of  a  late  diocesan  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
an  extinct  species  for  tome  geological  ages  to  come.  There  is 
much  pleading  for  church  unity,  which  is  akin  to  Mrs.  Bond's 
classic  summons  to  the  ducklings;  which  suggests  to  the  lamb 
how  peaceful  he  will  be  once  inside  of  the  lion.  Any  irenical 
overtures  that  can  be  mistaken  for  ironical  overtures,  any  trea- 
ties of  peace  that  involve  mere  absorption  of  either  party,  any 
premature  closing  of  wounds  which  leaves  irritating  particles  in 
the  way  of  firm  knitting  of  bone  and  sound  healing  of  flesh,  are 
idle  and  mischievous.  Any  plans  for  organic  unity  which  begin 
with  asking,-  What  will  my  brother  give  up  to  be  at  peace  with 
me?  instead  of.  What  must  I  surrender  to  be  at  one  with  him? 
must  fail.  They  will  deserve  to  f aiL  Patched  up  and  grudging 
truces  will  not  precipitate  peace ;  they  wiU  postpone  it. 

Very  patiently,  very  prayerfully,  very  lovingly,  we  must  con- 
front all  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Those  who  most  rigorously 
insist  upon  them  are  our  truest  helpers.  To  shut  the  eyes  and 
plunge  blindfold  into  one  another*s  arms  may  be  winning,  but  it 
will  not  be  wise ;  may  be  magnificent,  but  it  will  not  prove  states- 
manlike. All  facts  must  be  looked  in  the  face,  whether  in  our 
own  field  or  our  neighbor's.  We  must  be  sensitive  with  his 
scruples,  faithful  with  our  own.  Our  taste  must  yield  to  his  con- 
science, our  habits  to  his  convictions,  our  traditions  to  his  needs. 
He  may  be  wrong  in  insisting,  we  must  be  wrong  in  refusing. 
We  must  spare  his  blindness,  deal  gently  with  his  dullness,  be 
very  stem  and  relentless  with  dimness  or  sluggishness  of  our  own. 
Let  such  as  this  be  the  procedure  of  any  single  generation  of  be- 
lievers and  we  should  reach  the  stage  which  Baxter  longed  for : 
"  Where  we  coidd  not  in  every  point  agree  we  might  easily  nar- 
row our  differences  and  hold  communion  upon  our  agreement  in 
the  main." 

The  thing  is  not  inconceivable,  for  once  for  seven  years  in  Eng- 
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land  something  very  like  it  actually  came  to  pass.  From  1658  to 
1660  the  English  Establishment,  under  Cromwell's  inspiration, 
comprehended  the  various  forms  of  religious  conviction  then  ex- 
tant in  the  English  mind.  *^No  articles  of  faith  were  prescribed, 
no  subscription  enforced,  no  mention  made  "  of  distinctive  tenets. 
^^  All  the  Conmiission  dealt  with  was  the  personal  piety  and  intel- 
lectual fitness  of  the  man  presented  to  the  living."  In  point  of 
fact  men  of  all  names  were  admitted  to  benefices.  The  work  was 
premature,  the  union  was  a  compulsory  one,  the  circumstances 
were  unfavorable.  The  minds  of  men  were  not  ripe  for  such 
large  measures  of  mutual  forbearance  and  concession,  but  is  it 
quite  certain  that  in  the  nearing  future  what  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  once  compelled  the  stronger  grasp  of  love  may  not  render 
permanently  possible  ? 

Two  recent  facts  mark  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the 
Spirit.  At  the  request  of  Protestant  clergymen  of  various  denom- 
inations, Father  Grafton,  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Boston, 
has  lately  conducted  what  is  known  as  a  Retreat  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  The  instance  is  the  more  significant  as  Father  Grafton's 
ecclesiasticism  is  not  understood  to  be  of  a  diluted  type,  inoffensive 
to  the  most  sensitive  of  outside  brethren,  nor  is  a  Retreat  a  re- 
ligious observance  familiar  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Christian 
people.  Many  old-time  prejudices  must  have  vanished,  like  ghosts 
at  cockcrow,  before  that  invitation  given  and  received.  A  still 
more  indicative  movement  began  last  year  in  Canada.  The  Mont- 
real Conference  of  Methodists  appointed  a  committee  of  corre- 
spondence with  committees  from  other  Conferences  and  other 
Protestant  bodies,  who  should  propose  some  plan  ^'  by  which  the 
consolidation  of  the  forces  of  our  common  Protestantism  may  be 
effected  and  our  resources  husbanded."  This  action  was  met  by 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  Canada ;  and  the  two  com- 
mittees at  Ottawa  in  February  of  this  year  proposed  a  plan  of 
consolidation  of  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  bodies  at  certain 
points  named,  the  plan  to  take  effect  on  approval  by  the  repre- 
sentative authorities  of  the  churches  in  question,  though  the  co- 
operation of  other  Christian  bodies  is  understood  to  be  desired. 

That  particular  plan  may  fail.  A  hundred  like  projects  may 
prove  abortive.  But  rent  and  distracted  Christendom  will  con- 
tinue to  put  forth  plans,  new  upon  the  ruins  of  however  many  old, 
until  some  happy  day  one  such  inclusive  structure,  broad  and 
firm,  shall  stand.  It  will  stand,  as  the  state  and  the  family 
already  stand,  not  by  identity  of  thought  or  habit  in  its  members, 
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but  cemented  and  held  together  in  the  faith  that  union,  however 
imperfect,  is  better  than  divorce  and  secession,  however  logically 
sustained.  It  will  stand  in  the  hope  of  a  closer  knitting  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  as  the  years  go  on.  It  will  stand  in  that  inclusive 
love  of  God  and  man  which  will  sacrifice  opinions  to  a  higher  truth 
and  traditions  to  a  nobler  law.  It  will  seek  unity  with  diversity, 
and  it  will  banish  dreams  of  uniformity  to  the  limbo  of  fools. 

That  any  such  result  is  at  the.  door  it  is  not  necessary  to  be- 
lieve. But  why  should  such  a  result  be  far  ?  How  many  things 
that  looked  Utopian  yesterday  are  practical  statesmanship  to-day ! 
The  generation  that  has  seen  the  French  empire  crumble  and 
the  French  republic  take  root;  that  has  seen  the  German  em- 
pire and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  pass  from  the  condition  of  historic 
reminiscences  and  geographical  expressions  and  patriotic  visions 
into  settled  facts ;  the  age  that  has  seen  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  church,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  seeing  the  revival  of  the 
Irish  Parliament ;  the  age  that  has  seen  slavery  abolished  and  a 
new  South  come  to  birth,  —  is  not  an  age  to  marvel  if  other 
bright  dreams  pass  out  of  the  cloud  region  of  devout  desire  and 
become  tangible  and  real.  But  grant  that  the  end  is  not  near,  nor 
the  method  of  attaining  it  distinctly  visible,  —  what  then  ?  It  may 
still  be  brought  nearer.  A  defined  purpose  will  create  its  own 
methods.  Each  forward  step  counts  one  along  the  road.  All  wise 
discussion  of  the  problem  tends  to  its  solution.  What  Christian 
spirits  yearn  and  pray  for,  what  Christian  thought  meditates  in 
hope  and  faith  some  day  will  come :  — 

**  Far  is  the  time  remote  from  mortal  sight 

When  war  and  disoord  on  the  earth  shall  oeaae. 
Yet  every  prayer  for  uniyersal  peace 
Avails  the  blessed  day  to  expedite." 

Peace  societies  and  projects  for  Christian  union  are  not  all  in  vain. 
Their  blighted  efforts  form  the  soil  in  which  the  good  seed  roots 
itself  at  last.  Let  there  be  found  one  man,  a  little  larger  Moody 
if  you  will,  a  Beecher  of  forty  years  ago,  a  Wesley  of  a  century 
since ;  some  man  to  whom  the  unity  of  Protestant  Christendom 
means  what  West  Indian  emancipation  meant  to  the  elder  Mao- 
aulay,  to  Buxton,  or  to  Wilberf oroe ;  what  abolition  meant  to 
Garrison  and  Phillips ;  what  the  Union  of  the  States  meant  to 
Stanton  and  Grant  and  Lincoln,  and  the  great  work  would  leap 
swiftly  to  its  fulfillment.     Let  there  be  one  eager,  fervid  spirit  — 

"  the  fiery  pith, 
The  compact  naclens  round  which  systems  grow ;  ^ 
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let  him  spring  from  the  least  sect  of  Christendom,  Sandemanian, 

United  Secession,  Seventh  Day  Baptist,  or  Reformed  Episcopalian, 

let  him  be  one  to  whom  the  gospel  is  more  than  any  dogma; 

the  Cross  more  than  any  ceremony ;  the  body  more  than  any  one 

member;  the  word  more  than  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  uttered; 

the  seamless  robe  more  than  any  of  its  fringes,  —  and  speedily 

with  one  heart  and  mind  about  him,  about  Christ  felt  in  him, 

the  best  elements  in  all  our  churches  would  gather  and  crystallize. 

In  the  blaze  of  his  zeal  the  barriers  that  part  us  now  would  shrivel. 

The  man  will  come.     The  day  and  the  hour  may  linger.     But  the 

prayer  of  Jesus  shall  prevail.    The  unity  of  believers  in  a  Living 

Lord  shall  cease  to  be  a  phrase  and  a  dream,  and  become  a  blessed 

reality.     The  Head  shall  have  One  Body,  the  Foundation  One 

Building,  the  Shepherd  One  Flock,  the  Bridegroom  One  Bride,  the 

Lord  of  all  One  Kingdom.    Its  fashion  none  may  forecast;  but  all 

the  saints  of  God  shall  rejoice  in  its  glory. 

(7.  A.  L.  Richards. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  problem  of  the  unification  of  Christendom,  and  the  in- 
tegration of  its  sects  into  a  catholic  and  even  organic  unity,  is 
approached  by  an  Independent,  as  by  any  other  person,  with  his 
special  conceptions,  encountering  and  avoiding  difficulties  accord- 
ing to  his  ecclesiastical  position.  Perhaps  he  is  likely  to  accept 
the  divisions  with  less  repugnance,  and  to  anticipate  their  obliter- 
ation with  less  hope,  while  no  less  sensitive  to  their  sin  and  mis- 
chief. But  he  can  meet  the  whole  problem  in  the  light  of  history 
and  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  discipleship,  un- 
embarrassed by  any  denominational  bonds.  Certainly  he  ought  to 
divest  himself  of  all  partisan  interest  or  spirit,  if  he  expects  to  con- 
tribute any  real  help  towards  the  solution  of  the  question.  He 
desires  the  union  of  all  Christians  no  less  because  he  may  count 
organic  unity  an  impossible,  or,  at  best,  an  impracticable  and  re- 
mote consummation,  and  accepts  communion  rather  than  com- 
munity, cooperation  rather  than  confederation,  mutual  recognition 
and  inter^cclesiastical  feUowship  rather  than  identity  or  con- 
solidation, useful  and  well-grounded  divisions  rather  tluui  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  many  by  one,  or  of  all  into  some  new  and  more 
comprehensive  communion,  as  the  only  reasonable  terminus  for 
the  expectation  of  the  divided  hosts  of  Christendom.  He  may 
not  anticipate  that  the  ultimate  church  is  to  take  his  particular 
form,  but  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  City  of  God  is  not  in  the 
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air,  or  in  some  far-off  horizon,  but  is  to  be  built  on  ground  already 
reached,  where  Christendom  already  stands,  out  of  existing  ma- 
terials, and  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones. 

The  scandal  and  mischief  of  sectarianism  afflicts  the  best 
souls,  and  hangs  weight  and  eclipse  on  advancing  Christianity. 
Sectarian  passions  and  animosities,  the  narrow  views  and  bigoted 
tempers  and  low  aims  of  a  sectarian  religion,  the  best  Chris- 
tians  deplore  and  want  to  see  disappear.  And  yet  sects  may 
exist,  and  even  be  justified,  while  sectarianism  is  condemned  and 
expelled.  A  sect  may  be  established  on  truth,  and  endowed 
with  charity,  and  do  noble  service  in  the  world  in  its  own  way, 
while  the  sectarian  temper  is  ugly  and  hurtful,  and  to  be  cast 
out  as  evil.  A  sect  is  simply  a  part,  a  division,  a  section  of  the 
Christian  church,  separated  from  the  rest  for  a  more  or  less 
good  reason,  and  belonging  to  the  universal  communion  and  com- 
monwealth as  truly  as  any  other  or  all  the  rest.  All  existing 
churches,  disclaim  it  as  they  may,  are  sects,  that  is,  fragmentary 
sections  of  the  Christendom  larger  than  any  of  them,  —  the  Grreek, 
the  Latin,  the  Reformed,  the  Lutheran,  the  Anglican,  the  Presby- 
terian, the  Lidependent,  the  Baptist,  the  Methodist.  Neither  of 
them  is  ecumenical,  catholic,  superior,  divine,  authoritative,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  Earlier  or  later  each  severed  itself  from 
some  other,  as  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  all 
the  Keformed  and  Protestant  sects  were  cleft  from  the  Soman 
Church,  or  subdivided  by  the  same  right,  and  after  the  tendency 
of  the  original  schism.  Each  has  its  advantages.  Some  have 
antiquity,  and  a  longer  tradition ;  some  have  the  advantage,  or 
disadvantage,  of  legal  establishment ;  some  show  a  more  or  less 
direct  doctrinal  or  Idstorical  lineage  from  the  apostolic  churches ; 
all  may  claim  more  or  less  clear  authority  from  Scripture.  All 
have  tJieir  virtues  and  their  faults;  their  distinct  function  in  the 
religious  development,  the  historic  order  of  the  church.  Each  has 
a  constituency  to  which  it  is  specially  adapted,  whose  sentiments 
it  speaks,  and  whose  spiritual  interests  it  serves.  According  to 
any  just  historical  view  they  are  natural,  providential  results,  and 
even  products,  of  Christianity  itself. 

For  there  are  two  things  at  least  in  Christianity,  as  a  working 
spiritual  force  in  the  world,  which  predestined  division,  and  made 
organic  unity  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  The  first  is  its  many- 
sidedness,  leading,  as  men  are,  to  diversity  of  interpretation.  The 
second  is  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  it  creates,  and  which  belongs 
to  its  very  nature.     The  two  things  have  worked  together,  and  in 
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time  differentiation  has  oome  by  a  natural  process  of  evolution. 
With  freedom  of  opinion  has  come  difference  of  opinion.  And 
difference  of  opinion  has  found  diversity  and  a  ground  for  sepa- 
ration in  the  Christian  truth  itself,  as  well  as  in  historical  causes. 
For  Christianity  is  not  a  single  truth  of  unmistakable  simplicity 
and  limited  range.  Its  diversity  is  as  remarkable  as  its  unity.  It 
is  a  manifold  revelation  of  God,  and  quite  as  n\anif old  in  its  ap- 
prehension by  the  human  mind.  It  contains  multiplex  possibili- 
ties and  potencies.  The  mind  of  eighteen  centuries  has  been  at 
work  upon  it,  and  its  full  meaning  is  not  yet  unfolded.  Out  of 
its  depths  light  is  on  the  way  which  has  not  yet  arrived.  All  its 
history  has  been  a  progressive  revelation  of  truth  by  action  and 
reaction,  through  assertion  and  resistance,  and  as  often  by  division 
and  consequent  strife  as  by  concurrence  or  enforced  uniformity. 
It  is  a  religion  of  principles  rather  than  rules,  and  with  liberty 
there  is  also  diversity  in  their  application.  It  has  doctrines,  that 
is,  vital  and  formative  truths,  but  when  reduced  to  creed  and  sys- 
tem and  put  into  dogmatic  statement,  there  cannot  be  uniformity 
because  there  is  freedom,  and  because  all  minds  are  not  alike. 
Sects  are  formed  by  the  location  of  emphasis  now  here  and  now 
there,  on  this  or  that  fraction  of  truth ;  by  reaction  from  an  over- 
worked or  corrupted  truth,  or  by  reassertion  of  a  neglected  one. 
Lc^cally  there  ought  to  be  no  sects,  if  Christianity  has  fixity, 
anthoritativeness,  an  original  and  positive  norm  of  d<K3trine,  a  pre- 
scribed institute  of  government  and  worship.  The  last  disciples 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  and  follow  the  same  course,  as  the 
first.  But  that  has  not  been  its  history,  and  could  not  be,  with 
men  as  they  are,  with  the  laws  of  life  and  thought  as  they  are. 
If  liberty  is  given  it  will  be  used.  If  there  is  no  infallible  church 
to  interpret  and  enforce  the  truth,  men  will  do  it  for  themselves, 
and  will  not  all  agree.  Even  if  the  religion  were  inelastic,  put 
into  a  box,  and  handed  over  simply  for  preservation,  the  spirit- 
ual life  and  thought  which  it  creates  and  propagates  could  not  be 
shut  up  in  stereotype.  There  would  be  variation,  because  the  di- 
versity of  doctrine  allows  it,  and  the  diversity  of  interpretation 
requires  it,  and  the  liberty  bom  of  personal  responsibility  for 
belief  encourages  it.  The  truth  latent,  or  even  revealed,  in  such 
a  religion  may  be  a  constant  quantity,  but  when  it  comes  into 
human  apprehension  and  use,  when  it  takes  form  in  human  life 
and  thought,  it  is  differentiated  according  to  a  law  of  its  own, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  man's  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life.     Indeed,  it  was  not  given  in  full  and  final  form.    It  was 
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cast  into  the  human  world  as  seed  into  the  ground,  as  leaven  into 
flour,  not  as  a  gem  already  crystallized  and  incapable  of  growth. 
It  was  to  unfold  itself  through  ages  of  struggle,  of  growth,  of 
the  enlarging  experience  of  Christendom,  and  make  itself  known 
in  spirit  rather  than  in  form,  in  an  expanding  life  instead  of  an 
original  and  unchangeable  letter. 

The  variations  in  dogmatic  belief  among  the  sects  of  Protestant 
Christendom  have  not  formed  so  distinct  lines  of  cleavage  as  those 
running  between  its  ecclesiastical  organizations.  The  doctrinal 
differences  are  sharp  and  deep  enough  to  constitute  separate 
schools  and  parties.  But  they  divide  more  distinctly  over  the 
structure,  the  power,  the  government,  the  proper  order  of  the 
church.  The  doctrinal  divisions  often  run  across  ecclesiastical 
lines,  and  it  is  on  political  rather  than  theological  tenets  that 
denominations  are  formed.  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  continued  the  separating  process  which  began 
when  the  Anglican  severed  itself  from  the  Roman  conmiunion. 
They  all  stand  apart  on  the  legitimate  order  of  the  church,  how- 
ever they  approach  in  dogma  and  religious  sympathy.  It  is  across 
these  lines  warfare  has  raged  quite  as  much  as  between  the  differ- 
ent theological  camps.  Hooker,  one  of  the  clearest  heads  in  the 
English  Church,  maintained  that  no  express  and  obligatory  form 
for  the  church  could  be  deduced  from  Scripture,  which  should  be 
the  exclusive  law  for  all  time.  Moderate  men  in  all  parties  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  no  form,  neither  the  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, or  Independent,  is  established  jure  divino^  after  such  an 
imprescriptible,  universal,  perpetual  pattern  that  departure  from 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God.  If  either  has  such  exclusive 
authority,  nothing  remains  but  to  discover  which  is  thus  divinely 
ordained,  and  to  secure  uniformity  by  a  return  to  that.  If  neither 
has  this  superiority,  or  dares  to  claim  it,  or  is  unable  to  prove  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  others,  there  may  be  ground  for  fellow- 
ship and  mutual  good  understanding  and  cooperative  alliance, 
while  there  is  none  for  organic  union.  Nothing  but  explicit 
divine  command  can  be  the  basis  for  such  a  perfect  and  indivisible 
unity.  And  that,  if  it  exists,  proves  insufficient  to  bind  an  undi- 
vided, or  reunite  a  divided,  Christendom.  It  either  is  not  clear 
and  indisputable  enough  to  compel  agreement,  or  does  not  rest  on 
such  grounds  of  reason  and  practical  usefulness  as  commend  it  to 
large  numbers  of  Christian  people.  They  may  agree  in  principles, 
and  not  in  their  application ;  in  the  idea,  and  not  in  the  form. 
At  all  events,  they  do  not  see  alike.     The  question  is  whether  they 
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ever  will,  and  surrendering  the  raison  cTStre  of  each  denomina- 
tion, combine  in  some  new  church  with  no  constitution  at  all,  or 
with  a  new  one  not  as  yet  formulated,  in  which  existing  differences 
are  to  be  harmonized,  or  all  yield  to  some  one  of  the  sects,  as 
holding  all  truth,  and  an  exclusive  patent  for  union.  The  sec- 
tarian may  have  this  dream ;  but  it  is  not  the  sectarian  who  is 
going  to  unify  the  Church  of  God.  When  civil  governments  all 
come  to  be  alike  there  may  be  hope  of  a  single  ecclesiastical  form, 
if  not  one  ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  the  millennium  will  have 
arrived. 

Whatever  prescription  there  may  be  for  the  church  as  to  its 
general  structure  and  mode  of  action,  there  is  as  little  as  possible, 
or  none  at  all,  for  the  form  and  order  of  worship.  No  ritual  has 
authority,  except  such  as  it  derives  from  its  own  excellence,  its 
antiquity,  or  its  use  by  a  considerable  number  of  good  men.  It 
may  be  ordained  by  such  authority  as  exists  in  any  church,  and 
for  such  as  recognize  that  authority.  Others  may  use  it,  but  not 
as  prescribed.  And  here  is  the  difficulty.  There  is  entire  liberty 
in  using  or  disusing  a  liturgy,  in  Christian  people's  making  their 
form  of  worship  what  they  will,  so  long  as  they  preserve  its  spirit 
and  life.  The  hymns,  the  prayers,  the  litanies  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal have  their  excellence  and  their  value,  and  may  be  used  by 
any  or  all  of  the  communions.  They  are  the  property  of  them 
all.  It  is  the  part  of  spiritual  wisdom  in  any  church  to  use  out 
of  the  accumulated  treasure  of  the  whole  church  whatever  is  for^ 
edification ;  whatever  will  make  worship  richer,  or  life  nobler,  or 
faith  more  certain.  There  is  a  difficulty  perhaps  in  adapting  the 
same  liturgy  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's umbrella,  it  may  not  cover  all  parties.  It  may  lack  flexi- 
bility and  fitness  to  all  varieties  of  spiritual  feeling  and  all  ex- 
igencies of  Christian  life.  But  its  chief  impediment,  the  point 
at  which  division  comes,  is  in  a  uniformity  which  is  prescribed 
and  enforced ;  in  a  worship  which  is  rubrical  and  not  free ;  in 
reconciling  liberty  and  order ;  in  making  a  common  ritual  which 
each  congregation  shall  adopt  for  itseUt,  and  which  shall  also 
become  t^e  universal  law,  or  at  least  consensus^  of  all  churches. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  for  all  variations  in  worship  to  be  har- 
monized except  by  some  ecumenical  authority ;  and  that  can  never 
be  obtained  or  recognized.  But  it  is  possible  to  have  spiritual 
unity  imder  great  diversities  of  form,  under  many  forms  of  wor- 
ship, while  an  organic  unity  may  not  allow  it.  And  a  common 
organization  of  worship,  the  use  of  the  same  ritual,  does  not 
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necessarily  imply  spiritual  nnion.  Without  question  the  use  of 
the  same  manual  of  devotion,  say  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer, 
would  be  a  strong  bond  of  union,  could  all  Christians  and  all 
churches  be  brought  to  adopt  it,  or  even  some  revised  form  of  it. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  divisions  on  forms  of  worship 
spring  from  causes  as  deep,  and  nearly  the  same,  as  the  theological 
or  ecclesiastical  differences.  And  so  far  in  the  history  of  the 
church  these  differences  have  been  quite  as  hard  to  compose. 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  Christendom,  and  especially  of 
our  American  Christendom.  Christianity  here,  whether  from 
.^  good  or  bad  causes,  has  put  itself  from  the  beginning  into  churches 
^  separated  in  name,  in  creed,  in  practice.  How  deep  does  this 
division  go  ?  Is  it  temporary  ?  Is  it  removable  ?  Is  there  under 
it  all  a  real  union,  a  spiritual  unity  ?.  And  if  s(/,  what  is  the  best, 
the  practicable  way  to  conserve,  to  strengthen,  to  consolidate  it  7 
Is  it  to  be  organized ?  How  is  any  organic  unity  to  be  secured? 
These  are  questions  which  are  arising  in  many  quarters,  and  which 
take  emphasis  from  the  awakening  aspirations  after  a  more  catholic 
spirit  and  a  more  catholic  condition,  which  are  moving  in  most 
churches  and  finding  more  or  less  articulate  expression.  In  an- 
swering them  there  are  some  general  facts  to  be  remembered. 

1.  The  end  contemplated  is  union,  and  real  union,  whether  or- 
ganized or  unorganized ;  moral,  whether  it  be  ecclesiastical  or  not. 
The  grievance  is  division,  not  difference ;  a  division  which  divides 
and  sets  the  house  against  itself.  This  is  the  evil  of  sectarianism, 
that  it  is  exclusive,  intolerant,  unwilling  to  recognize  and  live  with 
other,  and  all  other  Christians.  It  certainly  is  not  necessary  that 
all  should  be  alike,  or  think  alike,  or  act  together,  or  be  put  into 
the  same  fold,  in  OTder  to  have  mutual  respect,  confidence,  charity, 
and  even  the  same  religion.  The  same  Christianity  is  in  all  the 
sects.  The  same  spiritual  life  may  be  in  them  alL  And  if  it  is, 
that  which  unites  is  greatly  more  than  that  which  separates. 
Christians  may  live  under  the  same  roof,  and  quarrel,  or  in  differ- 
ent houses,  and  yet  agree.  That  which  makes  them  one,  in  the 
faith  not  of  dogma,  but  of  spiritual  conviction  and  consecration, 
one  in  the  work  of  Christ  rather  than  in  the  rule  of  a  church, 
one  in  the  spirit  more  than  the  manner  of  worship,  is  an  inward 
and  moral  unity  which  surpasses  organization,  and  may  make  it 
superfluous,  llie  large  spirit  of  the  gospel  puts  itself  into  many 
forms,  and  an  attempt  to  put  it  back  again  into  a  single  shell, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  unity,  may  hurt  and  deform,  if  not  destroy 
it,  while  it  defeats  that  purpose.    The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  de- 
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pendent  on  any  organism,  but  works  in  a  sort  of  atmospherio 
freedom,  circulating  through  many  channels,  distributed  through 
no  private  pipes,  bound  by  no  ecclesiastical  statute.  Ubi  Spiritus 
Sanctus  ibi  Ecdesia.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty,  and  there  is  unity.  There  is  the  unity  of  a  corporation, 
and  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  last  is  the  real  and  vital,  and 
the  only  unity  worth  having. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  magnify  the  differences  of  Christians,  and 
depreciate  the  unity  which  really  exists ;  to  make  much  of  the 
noisy  controversies,  and  less  of  the  silent  life ;  to  think  the  mili- 
tant sectarians  are  more  important  than  the  quiet  saints ;  to  listen, 
according  to  Mr.  Burke's  figure,  to  the  ^*  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers 
who  make  the  field  ring,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle  repose 
b^aeath  the  shadow  of  the  oak,  chew  the  cud,  and  are  silent." 
Corporate  union  is  not  the  best  note  of  a  true  church.  There 
may  be  as  much  spiritual  life  and  power  in  fifty  millions  of  peo- 
ple distributed  into  even  a  score  of  sects,  as  in  a  solid,  undivided 
establishment,  senile  and  drowsy  it  may  be,  or  obstructive  and 
oppressive.  Their  competitions  even  may  stimulate  religious  ac- 
tivity and  enlarge  the  Christian  kingdom.  If  they  fight,  it  is  a 
mischief.  If  they  agree  to  differ,  and  prosecute  their  work  on 
their  own  lines,  with  no  strife,  the  Christian  commonwealth  may 
actually  gain.  A  generous  emulation  may  animate  them  all,  and 
if  Christianity  rather  than  party  is  supreme,  more  may  be  accom- 
plished by  various  agencies,  each  adi^ted  to  some  particular  work, 
than  by  a  single  and  even  a  homogeneous  church.  They  learn 
from  each  other,  as  they  also  complement  each  other  in  the  fuller 
development  of  Christian  life,  lliey  even  balance  each  other  and 
keep  a  more  perfect  equilibrium  than  organized  uniformity  could. 
If  division  leads  to  conflict,  it  is  mischievous.  If  it  leads  to  gen- 
erous cooperation,  or  even  to  distribution  of  work,  it  may  be  a 
blessing.  No  good  in  the  world  is  unmixed.  Union  is  good,  so  is 
division.  Neither  is  good  in  itself,  but  for  the  end  to  be  gained. 
The  evil  of  a  divided  Christendom  depends  on  what  divides  it, 
and  whether  Christianity  unfolds  itself  more  fully  and  more  pow- 
erfully through  a  manifold  or  a  uniform  church.  A  narrow  and 
local  religion  might  lose  all  its  power  through  divisions.  But  a 
universal  religion,  which  has  all  races  and  all  ages  for  an  inherit- 
ance, which  is  to  deal  with  every  kind  of  civilization,  whose  seven- 
fold light  is  to  illuminate  the  world,  is  capable  of  variation  with- 
out loss,  and  may  even  reach  more  life  through  its  diversified 
agencies.    And  it  is  in  an  age  when  sects  are  multiplied  as  never 
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before,  and  it  might  seem  as  if  the  chureh  were  filing  to  pieces, 
that  it  is  laying  its  hand  on  all  nations,  and  giving  them  its  gos- 
pel as  never  before.  Its  nniiy  is  in  its  missionary  and  philan- 
thropic spirit;  in  works  and  conquests  which  bring  Christians 
together  into  common  joys  and  hopes ;  in  a  q>iritaal  life  which  is 
of  the  centre  and  not  of  the  sorface,  and  which  runs  nnder,  and, 
in  fact,  overflows  all  the  bomidaries  of  sects. 

8.  The  practical  question  really  is,  not  whether  all  these  diverse, 
even  contending  sects,  many  of  tiiem  agreeing  with  each  other  as 
against  the  rest,  and  all  of  them  having  many  common  belie&  and 
tendencies,  can  be  merged  into  a  single  corporate  body,  new  or 
old,  but  how  far  they  can  be  rednoed  in  number,  and  especially 
in  their  antagonisms,  and  so  brought  into  reasonable  terms  of 
fellowship.  Can  enough  be  eliminated  frmn  any  of  them  to  bring 
them  into  working  agreement  7  Can  they  be  brought  to  agree  on 
the  abeyance  or  suppression  of  their  opinions,  or  any  of  them,  for 
the  sake  of  some  common  and  higher  religions  end  towards  which 
they  can  work  together?  Is  there  any  compromise,  exchange, 
concession,  to  which  they  will  consent  for  the  sake  of  union?  How 
can  peace,  tolerance,  association,  even  alliance,  be  secured,  though 
organic  union  &ils  ? 

The  method  of  absorption  has  been  tried  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  for  no  other  method  is  possible  to  an  autocratic,  ex- 
clusive church,  and  it  has  been  a  &ilure.  It  is  simply  annihilation, 
not  reunion.  The  only  reconciliation  for  the  dissenter  is  through 
surrender,  and  that  is  not  union.  The  Arians,  the  Nestoriana, 
the  Monophysites,  the  Greek  Church  in  the  eleventh  century, 
the  Protestant  churches  at  the  Council  of  Trent  were  summoned 
to  peace,  and  a  part  in  the  one  salvatory  church,  by  submission. 
Leibnitz  and  fiossuet  tried  their  hands  at  reconciliation,  and 
nothing  came  of  the  attempt,  as  nothing  can  come  when  the  con- 
cession is  to  be  all  on  one  side.  There  may  be  satellites  or  aster- 
oids to  fall  back  into  the  larger  planets  from  which  for  a  time 
they  have  broken,  as  the  various  sects  of  Presbyterianism  or  Meth- 
odism. There  have  been  times  when  sanguine  persons  hoped  that 
the  Wesleyans  would  return  to  the  Anglican  communion,  from 
which  their  leader  never  formally  and  entirely  severed  himself. 
The  Beformed  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  may  return  to 
the  great  body  from  which  it  went  out,  and  to  which  it  seems  to 
.  belong.  The  Free-will  Baptists  might  rejoin  the  Baptist  f dd. 
But  what  possible  ground  is  there  for  an  expectation  that  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  or  Independents  can  ever  absorb,  or 
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even  oonvert  eadi  other  ?  Aa  now  existing  the  sects  cannot  be 
merged. 

And  as  little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  policy  of  suppression, 
compromise,  or  barter,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  larger  denomina- 
tion out  of  smaller  ones.  For  Episcopalians  to  give  up  prelacy, 
and  Baptists  immersion,  and  Presbyterians  infant  baptism,  for  one 
sect  to  give  up  order,  and  another  to  give  up  liberty,  for  all  sects 
to  give  up  what  makes  them  separate,  in  order  to  make  a  new  and 
larger  church,  would  be  the  purchase  of  a  union  whose  advantages 
are  doubtful  and  slender  at  the  best,  at  a  price  which  these  de- 
nominati<ms  can  hardly  afford  to  pay,  if  they  have  principles 
rather  than  customs,  and  count  them  worth  anything.  The  union 
of  indifferentism  which  prefers  numbers  to  principles,  and  would 
sell  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  gives  no  power  and  inspiration 
to  religion,  for  which  it  is  a  poor  exchange.  Its  cohesion  will  be 
not  in  its  beliefs,  but  in  its  silence.  It  secures  a  nominal  unicm  at 
the  expense  of  what  is  better.  For  there  are  some  things  wordi 
more  than  conformity.  Conviction,  and  the  courage  of  convicticm, 
charity,  faith,  fidelity,  are  better  than  union,  if  it  is  union  without 
them.  With  them,  union  has  something  moral  and  vital  in  it, 
and  is  a  force,  and  a  concentration  of  forces  for  good.  Christian- 
ity gains  nothing  when  for  the  sake  of  seeming  to  be  united,  or 
even  in  order  that  they  may  be  united.  Christians  soften  conscien- 
tious conviction,  or  consent  to  forget  or  conceal  what  they  really 
believe  in.  It  loses  in  moral  force  as  much  as  it  gains  in  numer- 
ical strength. 

The  practical  question  of  diminution  of  sects,  or  of  some  reduc- 
tion of  their  competitions  and  animosities,  is  more  grave  in  smaU 
than  in  large  places,  and  among  rural  rather  than  urban  popula- 
tions. In  the  large  towns  the  sects  may  be  unequal  in  age,  in 
social  importance,  in  the  size  of  their  congregations,  and  the  power 
they  hold ;  and  yet  each  one  has  its  opportunity,  and  asks  no 
favors.  But  in  the  country,  where  the  population  of  a  village  is  to 
be  divided  among  two,  or  three,  or  five  times  as  many  churches  as 
it  needs,  or  can  take  care  of,  there  come  jealousy,  plotting,  and 
perhaps  open  war.  There  the  question  is  how  ^e  dozen  sects 
can  not  only  cease  from  encroachment  upon  each  other,  and  an  im- 
moral strife,  but  how  they  can  join  together  in  public  worship, 
and  in  care  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  And  it  is  upon 
Christians  in  such  places  that  the  hard  problem  falls  of  determin- 
ing how  to  keep  their  sectarian  principles,  and  yet  associate  to- 
gether for  the  sake  of  promoting  their  common  Cluristianity .    Such 
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a  place  may  be  a  school  for  discipline  in  the  best  Christian  yir- 
tues,  as  people  learn  to  respect  each  other's  consciences,  and  with 
differences  of  belief  join  in  such  common  and  associate  acts  of 
religion  as  will  not  violate  their  conscience  or  diminish  their  faith. 
They  need  not  be  tongne^ied,  but  they  need  not  be  pugnacious. 
They  can  cultivate  the  courtesies  which  belong  to  people  who  re- 
spect one  another,  and  do  not  want  any  unfair  advantage  for  their 
particular  way.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  strifes 
which  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  by  an  organic  union  often  break  out 
in  the  same  church  with  as  much  violence  as  between  different 
churches.  Jealousy  arises  between  rival  churches  of  one  sect, 
while  peace  is  kept  with  neighbors  of  a  different  persuasion. 
What  is  needed  is  not  union  so  much  as  that  which  precedes  it 
and  makes  it  possible.  In  small  places,  and  especially  on  the 
frontiers  of  emigration,  this  problem  has  to  be  faced  as  a  practical 
necessity.  An  intolerable  draft  is  thrown  upon  the  resources  of 
such  communities  by  the  multiplication  of  small  churches,  which 
would  be  relieved  if  their  number  could  be  reduced  by  joining 
their  forces  in  some  practical  way.  Often  the  Home  Missionary 
Societies  aggravate  the  evil  by  the  unwisdom  of  their  appropria- 
tions. It  is  in  the  interest  of  a  true  religious  economy  that  an 
attempt  at  some  kind  of  a  union,  even  if  it  be  not  organic,  needs 
to  be  made. 

4.  If  the  reli^ous  life  of  Christendom  were  reunited  and  re- 
organized, the  security  against  redivision  may  be  no  greater  than 
before.  If  it  could  begin  its  twentieth  century  as  it  did  the  first, 
with  as  small  prospect  of  divisions  and  sects,  is  it  sure  that  his- 
tory would  not  repeat  itself,  and  the  same  or  new  dangers  of 
dissidence  arise?  The  same  causes  and  silnilar  conditions  will 
issue  in  the  same  result.  The  promise  of  a  united  church  is  not  in 
organization,  in  the  restoration  of  outward  unity,  half  so  much  as 
in  a  common  and  higher  spiritual  life.  And  it  is  that ;  it  is  the 
improvement  Christianity  has  made  since  it  emancipated  itself 
from  the  vast  ecclesiastical  organization  which  held  it  from  Con- 
stantine  to  Leo  X. ;  it  is  the  increase  of  liberty,  the  growth  of  in- 
telligence and  spirituality  together,  the  subordination  of  form  to 
reality,  the  expansion  of  moral,  reformatory,  evangelizing  power  ; 
it  is  die  diminished  emphasis  on  small  points,  and  the  increasing 
apprehension  of  the  great  mission  of  the  Church  Universal,  which 
is  the  prophecy  of  a  better  than  organic  union.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Christendom,  or  the  Christian  church,  has  taken  its  final 
form.     It  is  passing  through  great  changes.     All  things  are  in 
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flux.  Old  things  have  dissolved ;  the  important  has  become  un- 
important ;  the  old  and  everlasting  truth  takes  new  shapes  and 
instruments.  The  future  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and  we  cannot 
tell  what  may  be.  ^^  Grod  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways,  lest  one 
good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world."  His  Spirit  is  not  bound. 
When  the  tide  rises,  boundaries  are  overflowed,  and  new  channels 
made.    The  old  bottles  will  not  hold  the  new  wine. 

How  the  union  of  Christians  and  the  essential  unity  of  Chris- 
tianity will  manifest  itself,  there  is  no  prophecy  yet  There  are 
centrifugal  and  divisive  tendencies  belonging  to  modem  society, 
and  to  the  church  as  welL  Individualism  is  a  product  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  modem  time.  It  is 
better,  more  refreshing,  more  salutary  than  unvarying  uniformity 
and  solidarity.  And  it  has  been  the  parent  of  sects.  Liberty  in- 
creases independence,  and  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  independent 
and  the  catholic.  Independence  increases  debate,  and  often  pride 
of  opinion.  It  has  its  evils.  But  other  and  aggregating  tenden- 
cies are  always  at  work,  for  good  and  for  eviL  Association  be- 
comes the  impulse  and  the  necessity  of  great  numbers  which  have 
common  sympathies  and  interests.  Corporate  industry,  trade,  even 
education  and  religion,  grow  stronger  and  bear  down  the  individ- 
ual The  unifying  are  mightier  than  the  separating  forces  in  our 
civilization.  And  centralization  is  not  always  a  blessing.  In  re- 
ligion, certainly,  history  has  proved  what  an  oppression  and  hin- 
drance it  may  be.  Humanity  took  a  forward  step,  with  hope  in 
its  eye,  when  the  mighty  organism  in  which  Christianity  had  been 
lodged  for  twelve  hundred  years  was  broken  apart.  Not  unity, 
homogeneous,  heavy,  invariable,  but  imity  in  diversity,  free,  vari- 
ous, interactive,  is  the  ideal  otate.  And  the  Christian  church, 
knit  by  spiritual  bonds,  not  held  in  the  hoops  of  external  uni- 
formity, holding  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  the 
body  of  Christ,  having  many  members  yet  one  body,  will  yet  rise 
out  of  its  strifes  into  the  reconciliation  of  the  gospel,  and  illustrate 
a  unity  which  is  not  the  uniformity  of  a  single  society,  a  catholicity 
which  is  not  of  an  autocracy,  a  diversity  such  as  aJways  belongs 

to  the  highest  forms  of  life. 

SamiLel  L,  CaldwelL 
Pbovidence,  B.  L 
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"NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD." 

Of  all  seeming  antagonism  between  science  and  theology  there 
can  be  but  one  outcome.  Theology  will  learn  to  utilize  the  facts 
and  employ  the  methods  of  science  so  &r  as  they  have  any  appli- 
cation in  the  province  of  religion.  She  will  thus  convert  her 
seeming  foe  into  a  servant  and  ally,  ministering  to  those  supreme 
ends  which  she  herself  has  ever  had  in  view.  Every  sincere  at- 
tempt to  aid  in  thus  appropriating  science  for  religious  uses  is 
sure  of  a  welcome.  Let  any  such  work,  by  its  comprehensive  out- 
look, promise  also  to  gratify  the  mind's  thirst  for  unity,  —  that 
welcome  will  grow  eager.  It  is  the  happy  union  of  these  prac- 
tical and  speculative  elements  that  constitutes  the  great  charm  in 
Mr.  Drummond's  book,  entitled  as  above.  By  his  fascinating 
style  and  suggestiveness,  by  his  insight  into  both  nature  and  re- 
ligion, by  his  enthusiasm  for  a  new  thought,  and  still  more  by  the 
fervor  of  his  Christian  spirit,  the  author  has  leaped  into  sudden 
and  merited  fame.  Partisan  zeal  has  both  applauded  and  de- 
nounced his  rigid  Calvinistic  conclusions.  Religion  and  science 
have  both  hailed  and  feared  this  Greek  bearing  gifts  to  each.  But 
the  general  public  has  been  captivated  by  the  book* 

With  the  practical  conclusions,  the  striking  illustrations,  tiie 
numerous  excellences  of  the  work  I  shall  here  have  little  to  do. 
They  have  received  and  will  receive  sufficient  attention  from  all 
its  readers.  The  gist  of  the  whole  lies  in  the  introduction,  which 
contains  Mr.  Drummond's  thesis  and  argument,  —  things  of  chief 
importance  both  to  him  and  to  us.  What  is  his  thesis?  Is  his 
argument  valid? 

The  aim  of  our  author  is  simply  this :  ^^  The  identification  of 
the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  with  the  laws  of  nature."  ^  He 
carefully  explains, /r«^,  that  he  is  not  dealing  with  phenomena, 
but  with  laws ;  secondly^  that  between  the  laws  of  the  two  prov- 
inces he  claims  not  merely  analogy,  but  identity.  The  spiritual 
laws  and  the  natural  laws  are  not  simply  analogous.  ^^  They  are 
the  same  laws."  * 

Natural^  Supernatural^  Spiritual^  Law^  Identity^  —  these  are 

the  main  terms.    We  must  know  what  these  mean  to  Mr.  Drum- 

mond  before  we  can  estimate  his  argument.    But  just  here  our 

difficulty  begins.    These  terms  are  neither  clearly  defined  nor 

^  Page  62.  *  F^  11. 
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oonsisteaily  used.  What  notion  ean  we  have  of  the  value  of  oar 
pooket-book  if  a  juggler  drops  our  five-dollar  gold  piece  into  a 
hat,  and  brings  it  out  again  a  silver  dollar  of  our  fathers,  worth 
about  eighty  cents,  stamped  ^^  In  God  we  trust  ?  "  What  value 
can  we  assign  to  a  statement  if  the  terms  which  compose  it  are 
being  continually  juggled  with,  put  into  the  argument  with  one 
meaning,  taken  out  with  another  quite  different? 

^^  Nature  "  may  have  various  meanings.  It  may  designate  the 
sum  total  of  existence,  including  God  and  his  works,  leaving  no 
room  for  the  supematuraL  It  may  express  that  which  has  had 
a  beginning,  that  which  is  of  a  fixed  and  constant  order,  or  that 
which  is  material  and  human.  ^^  The  supernatural "  will  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  sense  given  to  ^^  nature."  Now  these  are  pivotal 
words  of  our  new  theory.  But  how  they  are  to  be  used  our  author 
nowhere  plainly  tells  us.  He  is  not  satisfied  to  speak  of  ''  Nature 
€a%d  the  supernatural."  ^^  Nature  in  the  supernatural "  is  what 
he  seeks  to  show  us.^  But  how  can  we  detect  the  one  in  the  other, 
unless  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other?  And 
he  nowhere  gives  us  the  marks  of  distinction.  He  speaks  of  the 
spiritual  world  becoming  slowly  natural,  and  of  the  natural  world 
becoming  slowly  spirituaL'  But  how  can  we  trace  the  line  of 
transition  when  we  do  not  know  the  province  or  the  features  the 
author  assigns  to  each  ?  This  is  confusion,  not  interpenetration 
or  transformation. 

In  the  body  of  the  book,  indeed,  we  have  a  kind  of  explana- 
tion :  ^^  Things  are  natural  or  supernatural  simply  according  to 
where  one  stands.  Man  is  supernatural  to  the  mineral;  God  is 
supernatural  to  the  man."^  The  unintelligible,  then,  seems  to 
be  the  supernatural,  the  intelligible  is  nature.  This  is  a  kind 
of  relative  supematuralism  with  which  we  have  no  contention. 
As  he  says,  all  depends,  here,  upon  the  standpoint  But  he  does 
not  tell  us  his  standpoint.  To  say  that  the  supernatural  slowly 
becomes  natural  means  simply  that  we  slowly  change  our  stand- 
point Will  any  one  tell  us  what,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
the  meaning  of  nature  in  the  supernatural?  Or  of  ^'  the  natural 
law  in  the  spiritual  world  ?  "  Or  what  is  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  term  ^^  spiritual,"  which  we  find  sometimes  identified  with  ^^  su- 
pernatural?" For  the  most  part  our  author  simply  contrasts  the 
spiritual  with  the  material  and  speaks  of  the  same  law  as  ^^  dealing 
at  one  end  with  matter,  at  the  other  end  with  spirit"^  The 
natural  would  then  be  the  material  or  physical;  the  spiritual 
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would  be  the  immaterial  or  psychioaL  This  would  lead  us  to  in- 
fer that  in  identifying  natural  and  spiritual  laws  Mr.  Drummond 
means  to  assert  the  identity  oi  physical  and  psychical  law.  Here 
we  seem  to  hare  found  something  definite  and  fully  worth  con- 
sidering. This  would  bring  us  to  that  great  gulf  between  matter 
and  mind,  or  motion  and  consciousness,  which  has  never  been 
bridged.  We  know  &r  too  little  of  the  connection  and  difEerence 
between  these  so  disparate  provinces  to  assert  an  identity  of  nat- 
ural law  for  both.  No  physical  f ormulsB  can  express,  far  less  ex- 
haust, the  nature  or  significance  of  psychical  states  or  changes. 
It  is  as  certain  that  each  realm  has  its  own  peculiar  laws,  as  it  is 
that  both  are  bound  together  by  common  laws. 

But  we  are  much  mistaken  if  we  suppose  this  is  the  problem 
with  which  Mr.  Drummond  occupies  himself.  No  sooner  do  we 
take  up  the  application  of  his  principle  to  the  origin  of  life  —  in 
the  chapter  on  Biogenesis  —  than,  presto,  change!  without  any 
explanation,  the  words  natural  and  spiritual  suddenly  drop  this 
definite  philosophical  meaning  and  are  transformed  into  terms  of 
technical  Pauline  theology.  Nature  is  now  fallen  human  nature. 
The  natural  includes  the  unr^;enerate  or  ^^  psychical "  man,  while 
the  psychical  is  the  regenerate  or  ^^  pneumatic  "  man.  We  might 
just  as  well  say,  ^^  All  cimbivorous  animals  are  simply  herbivorous 
because  ^  all  flesh  is  gntlsm'''^  To  make  the  confusion  greater  an- 
other distinction  is  introduced,  as  if  it  were  parallel  to  that  between 
natural  and  spiritual.  The  ^^  natural "  man  is  ^'  spiritually  inor- 
ganic^^  the  spiritual  man  is  **  spiritually  organic^^^  ^  a  distinction 
most  suggestive  in  itself,  but  one  which  confuses  the  argument, 
assumes  the  points  at  issue,  and  contradicts  facts  of  human  nature. 
No  other  result  can  be  expected,  however,  from  an  argument  which 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  its  own  terms. 

Valuable,  too,  as  is  the  familiar  thought  of  the  relatively  super- 
natural, that  value  is  lost  if  this  relatively  supernatural  be  not 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  disputed  or  undiscovered  territory  between 
the  absolutely  distinct  elements  of  nature  and  the  supernatural 
which  may  and  must  be  interwoven,  yet  ever  distinct.  This  truth, 
so  essential  to  a  part  of  his  argument,  our  author  seems  nowhere 
to  recognize. 

The  word  ^'  law  "  is  a  most  dangerous  and  for  many  reasons  ob- 
jectionable term,  which  some  writers  have  sought  to  banish  from 
scientific  works.  Bishop  Temple,  in  his  late  Bampton  Lectures, 
has  happily  avoided  the  difi&oulty  by  substituting  the  word  ^^uni- 
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formity"  in  almost  eyeiy  instanoe.  Well  had  it  been  for  our 
author  had  he  pursued  a  similar  course  I  Though  perhaps,  in  that 
case,  the  book  would  never  have  been  written,  which  for  practical 
reasons  would  have  been  a  loss. 

Out  of  the  five  uses  —  which  should  have  been  six,  to  include 
positive  law  or  commandment — given  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr. 
Drummond  selects  the  first  ''  Law,"  he  says,  ''  is  an  ascertained 
working  sequence  or  constant  order  among  tiie  phenomena  of  na- 
ture." ^  I  should  say  that  this  law  or  order  does  not  depend  at  all 
on  being  ''  ascertained,"  but  we  may  let  that  pass.  ''  The  natural 
laws,"  he  continues, ''  are  modes  of  operation,  not  operators ;  proc- 
esses, not  poVers.  They  originate,  they  sustain  nothing."  ''  Law," 
then,  in  this  book,  means  the  methods  or  processes  of  nature  in 
their  uniformity  or  resemblance.  Here,  for  once,  we  have  a  clear 
definition.  If  now  the  thought  may  be  equally  clear  I  Mr. 
Drummond  seeks  to  be  exact  in  this  matter ;  he  thinks  he  is ;  he 
has  a  word  of  rebuke  for  those  who  may  be  so  ^'  ill  furnished  "  as 
to  attach  any  other  meaning  to  the  word.  But  while  his  defi- 
nition rejects  all  but  the  formal  sense  of  the  word,  his  thought 
is  constantly  shaped  and  colored  by  its  dynamic  sense.  Hence 
oome  confusion  and  self-contradiction.  He  speaks  of  phenomena 
being  the  ''  fruit "  of  laws,  of  laws  that  ^  deal  at  one  end  with 
matter,  at  the  other  end  with  spirit,"  and  ^^keep  things  in  order," 
of  "  r^ons  governed  by  certain  laws."  The  "  causal  connection  " 
of  law  which  he  disavows  in  statement  is  involved  in  his  argu- 
ment. What  he  puts  out  at  the  door  creeps  in  at  the  window. 
EQs  definition  and  his  thought  do  not  correspond.  Methods,  proc- 
esses, or  uniformities  do  not  bear  fruit,  or  ''  deal  with  things  "  or 
"  keep  them  in  order,"  or  "  govern  regions."  Evidentiy  there  is 
something  in  the  author's  mind  which  does  not  at  first  appear. 
He  says:  "After  all,  the  true  greatness  of  law  lies  in  its  vision  of 
the  Unseen.  Law  in  the  Visible  is  the  Invisible  in  the  Visible  I 
And  to  speak  of  laws  as  natural  is  to  define  them  in  their  applica> 
tion  to  a  part  of  the  universe,  the  sense  part,  whereas  a  wider  sur- 
vey would  lead  us  to  regard  all  law  as  essentially  spiritual."^  This 
is  the  secret  idea  which  is  essential  to  and  ever  peeping  out  from 
his  argument.  It  is  all  true,  but  it  annuls  his  only  careful  defini- 
tion. Law  in  its  dynamic  and  yet  more  in  its  positive  sense  is 
clearly  seen  to  be  spiritual,  to  be,  in  fact,  the  energy  of  the  One 
Holy  Will,  asserting  itself  in  comptdsion  or  in  commandment.  In 
this  sense  there  is  no  reason  to  speak  of  the  analogy  or  identity  of 
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laws.  There  is  but  one  law  as  there  is  but  one  element.  ^  The 
reality  is  alone  the  spiritual,"  ^  well  says  Mr.  DmmmoncL  This  one 
law  differentiates  itself  into  a  vast  variety  of  expression,  it  projects 
itself  downward,  so  that  the  natural  world  becomes  an  incarnation 
of  the  spiritual  "  But,  by  its  unity  amid  all  diversity,  it  constitntes 
all  existence  as  a  universe,  correlated  and  interdependent,  every* 
where  bound  by  the  Living  Will  of  God."  Toward  this  positkm 
Mr.  Drummond  moves.  But  he  does  not  clearly  reach  it.  Nor 
is  his  own  position  consistent  with  it. 

One  other  term  remains  to  be  examined.  What  is  meant  by 
^^  identity  of  law  "  ?  How  does  it  differ  from  analogy  of  law  ? 
Strangely  enough,  in  spite  of  the  strong  assertion,  w^  find  no  def* 
inition  of  it.  I  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  identical  horse. 
It  is  not  one  just  like  it,  but  the  same  horse.  I  understand  what 
is  meant  by  an  identical  equation  or  proposition.  It  is  one  that 
can  be  directly  converted  into  the  other.  But  I  confess  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  an  identical  method  or  process  would  differ  irom. 
a  similar  method,  unless  the  identity  makes  two  methods  a  little 
more  similar  than  mere  similarity.  They  would  then  be  exactly 
similar,  which  is  not  exactly  what  Mr.  Drummond  wants.  A  ver^ 
bal  identity  of  law  seems  to  be  all  that  is  aimed  at ;  but  this  implies 
no  more  than  similarity,  for  the  same  statement  may  apply  in  the 
physical  reahn  in  a  physical  sense,  and  in  the  spiritual  realm  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  All  language  necessarily  rests  on  a  physical  basis, 
and  there  is,  doubtless,  an  essential  correspondence  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  It  is,  therefore,  simply  a  commonplace 
to  say  that  a  description  of  any  method  may  have  both  a  physical 
and  a  spiritual  validity.  When  Mr.  Drummond  gives  us  criteria 
by  which  we  may  distinguish  between  analogy  and  identity  of  laws, 
we  can  better  estimate  the  value  of  his  distinction.  Until  then 
we  must  question  the  distinction  itself. 

It  may  be  the  hold  which  this  word  ^^  identity  "  has  gotten  on 
our  author  which  causes  him  to  be  so  blind  to  what  others  havo 
done.  He  supposes  that  no  one  before  him  has  discovered  the 
principle  he  asserts.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  think  that  if  the 
identical  law  is  not  traced  in  both  worlds,  one  or  the  other  will  be 
lawless.  *^  The  natural  laws  are  great  lines  running  through  the 
universe.  Do  these  lines  stop  with  what  we  call  the  natural 
sphere  ?  Is  it  probable  that  the  hand  which  ruled  them  gave  up 
the  work  where  most  of  all  they  were  required  ?  Did  that  hand 
divide  the  world  into  two,  a  cosmos  and  a  chaos,  the  higher  being 
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tii6  ohaos?"  ^  As  if  the  laws  of  the  higher  must  be  the  same 
with  those  of  the  lower  or  it  would  be  a  chaos !  Yet,  spite  of  his 
lai^uage,  he  does  not  mean  that  this  ^*  great  exception  "  is  chaotic, 
bat  simply  that  it  is  regarded  as  ^^not  only  a  different  world  but  a 
different  kind  of  world,  a  world  arranged  on  a  totally  different 
principle,  under  a  different  governmental  scheme,"  ^  ^^  an  unintel- 
ligible world  where  the  Beign  of  Mystery  supersedes  the  Beign  of 
Law."  '  He  also  speaks  of  the  altogether  ^^  new  taid  foreign  set 
of  laws,"  ^  which  he  seems  to  think  some  might  expect  to  find  in 
the  spiritual  world.  In  that  case  he  claims  they  '^  never  dOuld 
take  shape  as  definite  ideas  for  want  of  words."  If  the  laws  of 
this  spiritual  cosmos  were  utterly  new  and  foreign  to  us,  as  well  as 
to  the  physical  world,  of  course  such  a  world  would  be,  to  us,  un- 
intelligible. That  there  may  be  in  both  spheres  laws  or  methods 
thus  alien  to  our  understanding  no  one  can  deny.  But  if  we  our- 
selves belong  to  both  departments,  processes  unrelated  to  one  an- 
other might  yet  be  related  to  us,  and  neither  foreign  nor  new. 
Bishop  Temple  clearly  shows  how  the  origin  of  what  he  regards 
as  two  distinct  sets  of  uniformities,  the  one  physical,  the  other 
moral,  is  to  be  found  in  ourselves,  since,  experiencing  causality  in 
ourselves,  we  infer  the  same  everywhere  in  the  physical  world,  and, 
experiencing  also  in  ourselves  the  imperative  of  tiie  moral  law,  we 
apply  that  throughout  the  spiritual  world.  Thus  from  our  dual 
nature  we  develop,  or  discover,  a  dual  sjrstem  of  laws. 

But  Mr.  Drummond  thinks  we  could  not  find  words  for  spiritual 
laws  which  are  not  identical  with  physical  methods*  Not  even  if 
the  methods  were  analogous?  Do  we  not  adapt  physical  terms  to 
spiritual  states  and  processes  with  a  consciousness  of  their  inad- 
equacy? That  very  word  **  law  "  is  an  instance.  The  moral  law 
surely  is  not  ^^  identical "  with  any  physical  law,  or  even  anal- 
ogous to  it.  Or  suppose  the  same  terms  and  elements  are  used  in 
describing  both  sets  of  laws,  but  in  different  combinations,  per- 
haps in  reverse  order.  For  instance,  as  shown  in  the  chapter  on 
Classification,  the  selective  law  of  nature  is,  ^^  Quantity  decreases 
as  quality  increases:^  ^  The  characteristic  of  the  highest  is  its 
selectness.  But  a  yet  more  marked  characteristic  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  is  its  universality.  Why  may  not  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  quantity  and  quality  be  here  in  a  direct  instead  of  an  inverse 
ratio,  so  that  in  some  sense  the  law  shall  ultimately  be  for  the 
highest  kingdom  ?  Quantity  increases  as  quality  increases.  That 
would  not  be  the  first  case  of  the  direct  reversal  of  natural  law  in 
the  spiritual  world. 
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Bat  Mr.  Dmmmond  does  not  really  suppose  even  that  these  two 
orders  of  worlds  are  regarded  as  so  distinct  and  disparate.  He 
refers  to  the  constant  analogy  or  correspondence  which  such  men 
as  Swedenborg,  Butler,  Carlyle,  Bnshnell,  and  others  have  found 
between  the  spiritual  and  physical,  treating  all  visible  things  as 
emblems,  and  '^  nature  as  an  image  of  grace.''  But  all  of  this  he 
dismisses  as  either  poetical  (I)  or  as  affirming  the  analogy  of  phe- 
nomena, not  the  analogy  of  laws,  still  less  their  identity.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  he  is  oppressed  by  his  own  vagueness.  Analogy  is  what 
he  denies,  identity  is  what  he  asserts.  Yet  in  speaking  of  these 
laws  he  coolly  remarks:  ^^  As  there  will  be  some  inconvenience  in 
dispensing  with  the  word  '  analogy,'  we  shall  continue  occasionally 
to  employ  it.  Those  who  apprehend  the  real  relation  will  men- 
tally substitute  the  larger  term  (I)."^ 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  his  statement  of  the  novelty  of  this 
principle.  '^  It  is  almost  singular,"  he  says,  ^^  that  the  identification 
of  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  with  the  laws  of  nature  should 
so  long  have  escaped  recognition.  For  it  is  involved  in  the  whole 
structure  of  Parable."^  That  is  the  exact  fact.  But  there  is 
much  more  involved  in  the  parable  than  Mr.  Drummond  states. 
So  much,  indeed,  as  altogether  to  discredit  the  novelty  of  his 
thesis,  so  far  as  it  may  be  true.  For  the  parable  is  the  explicit 
statement  not  simply,  as  he  declares,  of  the  analogy  of  phenomena 
in  the  spiritual  and  physical  world,  but  also  of  the  analogy  or 
identity,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  laws.  Only  the  vagueness  in  our 
author's  use  of  that  term  prevents  his  seeing  this.  Law  he  de- 
fines as  method  or  process.  ^^  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
he  reap  "  is  the  rigid  statement  of  the  method  of  nature  and  of 
morals.  '^  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the 
ear,"  ''  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow  I "  are  the  same.  Such 
affirmations  of  the  parallelism  or  identity  of  natural  and  spiritual 
methods  or  laws  are  found  throughout  the  Bible  and  in  many 
other  places.  The  church  has  constantly  enforced  the  same  truth, 
though  unscientifically  and  unsystematically. 

It  would  be  easy,  moreover,  but  for  the  lack  of  space,  to  show 
how  every  monistic  system  of  philosophy,  whether  idealistic  or 
materialistic,  seeks  to  speculatively  construct  the  whole  universe 
on  the  affirmation  of  the  identity  or  oneness  of  law  in  the  natural 
and  spiritual,  and  in  all  realms.  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Bothe 
would  all  afford  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact. 

But  it  will  be  enough,  against  our  author's  daim  of  novelty,  to 
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set  the  following  quotation  from  the ''  Beign  of  Law,"  written  over 
fifteen  years  before  the  book  I  am  reviewing :  ''  In  the  Scriptures 
there  is  no  shyness  of  illustrating  divine  things  by  reference  to  the 
natural.  On  the  contrary  we  are  perpetually  reminded  that  the 
laws  of  the  spiritual  world  are  in  the  highest  sense  laws  of  nature, 
whose  obligation,  cause,  and  effect  are  idl  in  the  constitution  and 
course  of  things.  Hence  it  is  that  so  much  was  capable  of  being 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  parable.  ...  It  is  not  merely,  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  says,  that  all  things  are  full  of  such  resemblances  —  it  is 
more  than  this,  more  than  resemblance.  It  is  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence, under  infinite  varieties  of  application,  of  the  same  rules  and 
principles  of  divine  government,  of  tiie  same  divine  thoughts,  divine 
purposes,  divine  affections.  Hence  it  is  that  no  verbal  definitions 
can  convey  religious  truth  with  the  fullness  or  accuracy  which  be- 
longs to  nature.  Man's  nature  and  life  being,  of  course,  included 
in  the  term."  ^  That  statement  effectually  disposes  of  all  later 
claim  for  novelty  in  the  identification  of  spiritual  and  physical  laws. 
The  last  work  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  "  The  Unity  of  Nature," 
though  less  popular  than  the  book  we  are  now  considering,  is  far 
more  profound  and  scientific,  and  grasps  the  whole  truth  of  the 
unity  in  difference  pervading  nature  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
way,  besides  laying  a  firmer  basis  for  practical  applications. 

Despite  all  criticism,  however,  there  is  no  denying  a  certain 
definite  value  to  Mr.  Drummond's  book  and  method.  In  what 
does  it  consist?  For  years,  as  he  reminds  us  in  the  Preface,' 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  apply  law  to  the  various 
departments  of  life.  In  different  ways,  and  with  different  aims, 
Mr.  Buckle,  Mr.  Bagehot,  Mr.  Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
many  others  have  cooperated  toward  the  universal  extension  of 
the  Beign  of  Law.  Those  who  see  God  anywhere  are  learning  to 
see  everywhere  the  orderly  working  of  a  supreme,  righteous  Will. 
Mr.  Drummond  alludes  to  this  g^at  truth.  But  in  tracing  the 
applications  of  law,  it  is  not  his  method  to  work  from  above  down- 
wards,* showing  how  processes,  which  vary  according  to  the  ma- 
terial in  which  they  appear,  are  yet  the  harmonious  expressions  of 
that  one  Will.  Beginning  at  the  bottom,  Mr.  Drummond  claims 
that  the  processes  of  the  physical  world  may  be  everywhere  re- 
discovered in  the  spiritual  world.  What  use  does  he  make  of 
the  various  natural  laws  ? 

First,  there  are  the  mathematical  laws,  law  in  this  case  being 
necessarily  the  equivalent  of  rdationa.  How  does  he,  or  might 
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he,  apply  these  to  the  cipiritiial  world?  Mathematioal  relAtions 
pervade  the  material  univene.  How  shall  we  trace  tiiem  in  die 
spiritual  world  ?  In  what  form  will  these  identical  laws  reappear 
in  the  realm  of  morals  and  of  &ith?  Mr.  Dnunmond  does  ^ot 
say. 

Then  come  the  mechanical  laws  or  processes.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, such  a  thing  as  mechanism  in  mimd  and  morals.  But 
how  do  we  ascertain  this  to  be  identical  with  the  laws  of  matter? 
The  law  or  method  of  gravitation  is  that  attraction  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  and  directly  as  the  mass.  How  shall 
we  apply  this  in  r^ons  where  the  properties  of  time  and  space 
have  no  application?  Mr.  Drummond  has  felt  the  difficulty,  and 
attempted  to  meet  it.  But  his  reply  reads  like  a  huge  joke,  and 
has  been  so  severely  criticised  in  this  ^^  Review  "  ^  and  elsewhere 
that  it  needs  no  further  attention.  To  say,  *^  It  is  not  law  that 
fails,  but  opportunity,"  is  to  yield  the  argument.  Where  no  water 
is  there  are  no  water  processes  or  laws.  Law  exists  only  to  the 
extent  of  its  validity. 

There  are  many  other  mechanical  laws:  those  of  cohesion, 
chemical  affinity,  light,  heat,  electricity,  crystallization,  etc.  Does 
Mr.  Drummond  apply  these  to  the  psychical  world  ?  Not  at  alL 
There  are  such  things  as  spiritual  light,  heat,  and  elective  affinity. 
The  analogy  of  laws  is  striking  and  instructive.  But  who  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  discovery  of  the  analogy  of  laws  is  noyel, 
or  that  it  amounts  to  identity? 

The  next  laws  we  come  to  are  those  of  life,  of  organic  develop- 
ment. Here  we  are  on  our  author's  chosen  ground.  In  many 
striking  and  beautiful  ways  he  traces  these  organic  processes  in 
the  growth  of  the  Christian  life.  In  fact,  throughout  the  volume 
he  attempts  nothing  else.  The  whole  work  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  application  of  biology  to  the  Christian  Hfe,  and  its 
title  would  more  correctly  read  Organic  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
Life.  The  secret  of  its  success  is  largely  in  the  utility  and  fer- 
tility of  this  thought,  which,  though  not  new,  is  freshly  stated,  and 
strikingly  illustrated.  We  have  here  a  chapter  added  to  natural 
history  by  the  description  of  the  mysterious  origin,  the  processes 
and  hindrances  of  the  life  of  Grod  in  the  soul  of  man.  This  life 
is  shown  to  be  subject  to  some  of  the  natural  laws  of  growth.  We 
have  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  regenerate  life.  We  ac- 
cept the  gift  with  thanks.  But  the  limitations  of  this  method 
should  be  fully  recognized.    The  physiokgical  aspect  of  any  life  is 

1  Vol.  L,  p.  107. 
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altogetiier  different  from  its  etiiioal  aspect.  To  describe  the  proc- 
esses is  not  to  give  the  cause,  the  quality,  or  the  aim.  Physiology 
does  not  furnish  the  philosophy  or  tiie  morals  of  life.  The  new 
sense  which  law  acquires  when  iq^lied  to  voluntary  action  shows 
that  no  description  of  the  fcrams  or  methods  c^  spiritual  beings 
can  give  the  secret  of  their  character.  The  new  Hf e  cannot  be  ex- 
haustively or  even  distinctively  expressed  in  physical  or  natural 
f  ormulsB.  Only  what  is  common  to  the  two  worlds  or  the  two 
lives  can  be  thus  indicated.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  the  new 
life,  which  is  its  own  law  and  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  this  must 
be  told  in  terms  which  contrast  with,  or  perhaps  even  contradict 
the  other.  Not  biology,  but  Chri^ology,  will  give  the  truest  ex- 
pression of  the  spiritual  life. 

But  apart  from  the  distinction  between  the  ethical  and  physio- 
logical aspect  of  every  life  there  b  a  fundamental  fallacy  in  Mr. 
Dmmmond's  use  of  the  word  ^  life."  In  assuming  the  identity  of 
the  laws  of  life,  he  assumes  the  substantial  identity  of  life  wherever 
found.  But  pioi  and  {(017  are  essentially  distinct  Sameness  may 
be  predicated  of  them  only  where  it  is  shown  to  exist  That, 
owing  to  the  double  sense  of  language,  they  are  often  called  by 
the  same  name  no  more  proves  their  identity  of  substance  or  of 
law  than  the  use  of  the  word  ^^  li^t "  in  both  a  physical  and  men- 
tal sense  proves  the  sameness,  in  substance  or  law,  of  mind  and 
matter.  The  obvious  resemblances  or  analogies  have  in  both  cases 
caused  the  use  of  a  common  term,  but  from  that  common  term  we 
have  no  right  to  argue  at  once  back  to  further  identity.  Mr. 
Drummond  feels  this  difficulty  and  attempts  to  meet  it,  but  he 
does  so  only  by  assertion,  by  a  &lse  use  of  the  law  of  continuity, 
and  by  a  geometrical  illustration  which  is  most  unhappily  chosen, 
and  erroneously  applied.  In  so  far  as  lii^  has  the  element  of  fiw 
in  it,  the  laws  of  fim  may  be  looked  for  there  too ;  in  so  far  as  it 
differs  from  /Sios  in  its  essence,  new  laws  may  be  at  least  expected. 
Or,  taking  law  in  a  dynamic  sense,  in  so  far  as  i^uyq  differs  from 
pio^  in  so  far  it  results  from  new  laws. 

I  have  undertaken  to  criticise  the  method  and  arguments  of 
this  book  rather  than  its  results.  So  much  fine  thought  has 
seldom  been  presented  to  the  public  with  so  much  confusion  of 
thought  And  the  defects  of  method  fairly  debar  us  from  much 
serious  consideration  of  the  conclusions  reached.  However  stimu- 
lating and  suggestive,  however  practical  or  near  the  truth,  they 
require  a  thorough  revision  of  argument  before  they  can  be  ac- 
cepted, and  to  revise  the  argument  would  be  to  revise  the  con- 
clusions. 
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Two  or  three  suggestions  may  be  allowed,  however,  touching  tiie 
results. 

With  his  customary  confusion  of  thought  Mr.  Drummond  leayes 
us  uncertain  whether  he  supposes  that  natural  law  applies  through^ 
out  the  spiritual  world,  or  only  in  a  limited  part  of  it,  and  also 
whether  he  supposes  there  may  actually  be  new  laws  in  the  higher 
province  or  not.  ^^As  the  natural  laws  are  continuous  through 
the  universe  of  matter  and  of  space,  so  they  will  be  continuous 
through  the  universe  of  spirit."  ^  This  sums  up  his  position,  as 
fortified  by  the  law  of  continuity.  The  burden  of  disproof  he 
throws  on  those  who  deny  it,  ^^  who  may  be  bold  enough  to  take 
up  the  position  that  a  region  exists  where  at  last  the  principle  of 
continuity  fails.  To  do  diis,  one  would  have  to  overturn  nature, 
then  science,  and  last  the  human  mind."  ^  This  seems  sufficiently 
dear  and  emphatic.  It  certainly  looks  like  affirming  the  univer- 
sal extension  of  natural  law.  Yet  before  this  he  has  already  said : 
**  How  much  of  the  spiritual  world  is  covered  by  natural  law  we 
do  not  propose  at  present  to  inquire.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
the  whole  is  not  covered."  ^  In  the  Preface  there  is  apparent  a 
disposition  to  "  hedge,"  as  it  would  be  vulgarly  termed.  We  learn 
that  ^^  to  reconstruct  a  spiritual  religion,  or  a  department  of  spirit- 
ual religion,  on  the  lines  of  nature,  is  all  the  method  can  pretend 
to."  ^  We  have  also,  with  the  candor  which  is  conspicuous 
throughout  the  book,  the  admission  that  the  importance  of  the 
idea  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  him;  the  pointed  assertion 
that  ^'  the  application  of  natural  law  to  the  spiritual  world  has  de- 
cided and  necessary  limits,"  ^  and  that  ^*  there  are  some  depart- 
ments of  theology  where  the  jurisdiction  of  science  cannot  be 
sought."  ®  With  all  of  this  we  heartily  agree,  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  rest  of  the  book* 

We  find  the  same  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  Mr.  Drummond 
really  accepts  important  new  laws  in  his  third  realm,  the  region 
of  the  ^^  twice  bom "  or  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  He  admits 
there  may  be  such  laws,  yet  claims  that  we  can  neither  express  nor 
discover  them,  except  as  they  may  coincide  with  some  known  or 
unknown  natural  law.  ^^  After  all,  then,  our  knowledge  of  higher 
law  must  be  limited  by  our  knowledge  of  the  lower."  ^  But  neither 
the  law  nor  our  knowledge  or  expression  of  it  in  the  second  or 
organic  kingdom  is  limited  by  the  law  or  knowledge  of  the  first 
or  inorganic  kingdom,  from  which  it  is  so  widely  and  catastrophi- 
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oally  separated.  We  belong  to  both  kingdoms,  we  can  interpret 
both,  though  so  different.  Why,  then,  in  the  third  great  king- 
dom, —  to  which  we  may  also  belong,  and  which  is  yet  more  widely 
removed  from  the  second  than  the  second  from  the  first,  —  should 
we  not,  with  the  new  substance  of  divine  life,  discover  essentially 
new  lawB,  laws  peculiar  to  and  constitutors  of  that  kingdom  ?  Is 
not  that  involved  in  Mr.  Drummond's  admissions? 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  concerning  the  application  of  biology 
to  the  regenerate  life.  The  objections  to  Mr.  Drummond's  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  are  these :  1.  A  phrase  used  by  Christ  as  a 
striking  metaphor — "Ye  must  be  bom  again"  —  is  employed 
as  a  technical  scientific  formula,  for  which  we  find  no  sufficient 
warrant.  2.  The  fact  is  ignored  that  while  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles sometimes  make  the  division  between  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  along  the  life-line  corresponding 
to  the  division  into  inorganic  and  organic  in  nature,  they  quite  as 
often  divide  it  according  to  other  categories,  corresponding  with 
other  distincticms  of  nature.  Sometimes  the  line  of  metaphorical 
division  lies  far  back  in  the  inorganic  or  mechanical  realm  sepa- 
rating life  int6  r^ons  of  light  and  darkness.  Then,  again,  the 
separation  is  between  the  sleeping  and  waking,  or  between  sickness 
and  health.  Most  frequently  of  all,  the  vjill  is  the  dividing  line, 
the  will  to  come,  the  will  not  to  come ;  the  acceptance,  the  rejec- 
tion of  Christ.  Each  of  these  distinctions,  then,  is  but  relative 
and  metaphoricaL 

Finally,  the  fact  is  ignored  that  the  ^^  natural  man  '*  is  in  an 
essentially  imnatural  state.  It  is  not  a  case  of  unorganic  or  un- 
organized existence,  but  of  c^i^organized  and  nzoZ-organized  life. 
The  will  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  will  has 
developed  an  evil  life.  Mr.  Drummond's  theory  of  spiritual 
biogenesis  accords  superficially  with  the  Apostle  John's  distinction 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  and  with  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  first  and 
second  Adam,  but  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  Fall  and  of  Kedemption.  The  Fall  is  the  shattering  of  the 
divine  image.  Kedemption  is  restoration  as  well  as  development. 
Sin  is  a  derangement.  Begeneration  is  a  rearrangement,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan.  It  is  the  return  of  the  Prodigal ;  the 
bringing  back  of  the  lost  sheep  to  the  home ;  the  putting  off  the 
old  man  and  the  putting  on  the  new.  As  sin  itself,  in  all  its 
laws  and  workings,  is  anti-natural,  so  redemption,  as  applied  to 
sin,  is  absolutely  extranatunJ  and  supernatural  in  its  law  and  re- 
sults. 
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There  is  a  vision  of  a  revelation  of  one  law  in  the  mnltiplicitj 
of  laws  and  infinity  of  phenomena  wUch  may  well  fill  lis  with 
delight.  Every  figure  halts,  but  better  than  the  picture  of  the 
circle,  with  its  radiating  laws,  seems  to  me  that  of  the  spiral. 
Ever  returning  upon  itself,  yet  never  in  the  same  path,  descend- 
ing in  its  regular  winding  way  from  Gk)d  to  lowest  atom,  ever 
striving  upward  from  atom  to  God,  one  law  binds  the  universe 
together.  Yet  this  spiral  is  a  cable  composed  of  many  strands, 
each  of  which  is  a  distinct  law,  with  its  own  peculiar  character 
and  working.  By  this  strangely  formed  bond  of  diversity  in  unitf 
the  universe,  despite  slip  and  fall,  is  slowly  lifted  up  toward  Gt)d. 
But  though  all  is  in  this  cable,  the  cable  is  not  alL  A  strange, 
electric  thrill  runs  through  its  whole  length,  a  something  not  to  be 
formulated  in  terms  of  the  cable,  or  in  any  law,  which  is  yet  tho 
source  of  all  law,  a  message,  as  it  were,  sent  to  every  part  of  the 
whole,  the  same,  yet  ever  different,  ever  using,  ever  forming  these 
many  wires,  but  never  ta  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  wire. 
This  electric  thrill  is  the  personal  holy  will  of  Gt>d.  The  unity 
of  the  whole  is  found  in  this,  yet  tliis  is  something  distinct  from 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  secret  of  the  world  lies  in  the  divine 
thought  and  purpose,  which  qidckens  all  nature,  and  becomes 
articulate  in  the  life  of  man,  which  is  the  message  sent  along 
the  cable  with  its  many  strands ;  for  which  alone  those  strands 
exist,  but  in  which  strands  the  message  can  never  be  lost.  Hero 
is  unity  and  continuity  of  law  in  all  worlds.  Here  is  something 
distinct  from  law,  yet  framing  and  using  law  to  form  a  universe. 
Here  is  a  divine  will  and  power  which  contains  the  secret  of  exist- 
ence in  all  its  forms  and  realms.  If,  as  we  believe,  Mr.  Dram* 
mond,  through  all  confusion  of  thought,  is  really  aiming  at  some 
truth  like  this,  with  all  our  heart  we  say  Amen. 

Edfoard  A.  Lawrence. 
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A  POLITICAL  POSITTVlST.i 

Habdlt  any  of  the  notable  men  of  the  Benaissance  was  so 
little  affected  as  Maohiavelli  by  its  cUnninant  spirit,  its  worship  of 
classical  ideals,  its  emulation  of  ancient  Greece  and  Bome,  and  its 
profound  solicitude  for  the  recovery  of  every  bit  of  information 
connected  with  their  past  Bom  in  1469,  he  was  probably  too 
young  to  have  been  one  of  those  ardent  humanists  who  gathered 
about  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  at  the  villa  described  by  Hallant, 
*^  overhanging  the  towers  of  Florence,  on  the  steep  slope  of  that 
lofty  hill  <»:owned  by  the  mother  city,  the  ancient  Fiesde,  in  gar- 
dens which  Tully  might  have  envied,"  where,  '*  with  Ficino,  Lan- 
dino,  and  Politian  at  his  side,  he  delighted  his  hours  of  leisure 
vnth  the  beautiful  visions  of  Platonic  philosophy,"  and  he  was 
never  identified  in  any  way  with  these  scholarly  associates  of 
Lorenzo  who  survived  him,  and  never  participated  in  their  liters 
aiy  and  philosophical  pursuits.  **  Beautiful  visions  of  Platonic 
philosophy "  never  impaired  the  vigor  of  his  extremely  practical 
mind,  or  his  aptitude  for  the  business  of  life.  He  was  rather  a 
disdple  of  Aristotle,  with  a  keen  perception  of  what  was  going  on 
about  him,  than  a  dreamy  and  mystical  Platonist  A  meretricious 
literature,  evolved  by  writers  who  rejected  their  own  vernacular — 
the  language  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio — for  a  debased  Latinity, 
and  whether  Dryasdusts  Uke  Poggio  Braociolini,  or  sycophants 
lihe  Politian,  were  more  intent  upon  elegance  of  diction  and  an 
outward  conformity  to  classical  standards  of  taste  than  upon  their 
antiquarianism  or  their  versified  flattery,  could  not  obtain  the  re- 
spectful consideration  of  Machiavelli  for  either  its  objects  or  its 
form.  It  was  a  literature  of  stylists  and  dilettants,  with  no  higher 
or  more  serious  purpose  than  to  exhibit  the  artistic  and  median* 
ical  skill  of  its  authors,  or  to  supply  a  refined  amusement  for 
their  patrons.  Matter  was  sacrificed  for  niceties  of  expression ; 
ideas  for  a  tasteful  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  sentences. 
Puerility  of  thought  was  made  respectable,  and  even  admirable, 

1  Niecolo  MaekkndU  and  kk  Timm.  Bj  Ftasqnale  Villsri.  Trsnalatod  by 
lindA  y iUari.    4  yols. 

The  CioUisaHon  of  ike  Period  of  ike  Renamance  m  ludy.  By  Jaoob  Boiok- 
hardt.    Authorized  tranglaiiaii  by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore.    2  vols. 

The  Renaissance  \n  Italy,    By  John  Addington  Symonds.    5  vols. 

The  Writings  of  Niecolo  Maekiav^L  Transiated  by  Christum  £.  Detmdd. 
4  vols. 
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by  accnracy  of  taste.  Literature  was  simply  a  subdiyision  of  8bs- 
thetics,  and,  as  such,  it  was  finical  in  the  outset  and  fantastic  in 
the  end. 

Instead  of  being  influenced  by  these  literary  tendencies,  the 
style  of  Machiavelli  is  in  marked  contrast  to  them.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  an  effort  to  present  the  truth,  as  it  was  conceived  by 
him,  plainly  and  effectively,  and  without  ornament  or  affectation. 
He  does  not  labor  to  construct  an  elaborate  and  artificial  style,  but 
clothes  his  thought  in  such  words  as  serve  best  to  make  it  per- 
spicuous, and  as  are  suggested  by  it.  The  gift  of  lucidity,  which 
was  denied  to  his  contemporaries,  was  freely  bestowed  upon  him. 
Without  caring  for  style,  he  became  the  founder  of  one  which  has 
survived  until  our  own  day,  while  the  trappings  with  which  other 
writers  of  the  Benaissance  overlaid  their  trite  reflections  were 
oast  aside  at  the  dose  of  that  period. 

In  him  the  style  was  the  man,  and  it  indicates  the  positive  qual- 
ity of  his  mind.  It  was  simply  the  vehicle  of  his  thought,  and 
was  not  suffered  to  divert  attention  from  its  substance.  In  the 
political  studies  and  observations  on  account  of  which  he  is  best 
known,  and  with  which  we  are  mainly  concerned,  he  never  wan- 
dered far  from  the  facts  by  which  they  were  suggested  to  his  mind. 
Entering  the  service  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Ten,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1498,  and  serving  in  that 
capacity  until  the  return  of  that  family  to  the  control  of  Florence 
in  1512,  he  was  connected,  during  that  time,  with  the  general 
administration  of  home  and  foreign  affairs,  and  was  sent  on  vari- 
ous diplomatic  missions  to  Csesar  Borgia,  the  French  court,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  Pope,  and  had  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  political  events 
and  the  politicians  of  that  epoch.  Upon  the  facts  that  came 
tmder  his  observation  and  within  his  experience  as  an  officer  and 
agent  of  the  government,  as  they  were  supplemented  by  his  studies 
of  history,  were  based  those  political  generalizations  which  were 
afterwards  given  to  the  world  in  the  "Prince,"  the  "Discourses  on 
Livy,"  and  incidentally  in  the  "  History  of  Florence."  In  the 
basis  of  these  works,  the  mode  of  their  preparation,  may  be  dis- 
covered their  explanation,  and  an  exposition  of  the  character  and 
purposes  of  Machiavelli  which  is  more  just  and  reasonable  than  is 
to  be  had  in  any  of  those  fanciful  theories  which  represent  him  as 
laying  a  trap  for  Lorenzo,  to  whom  the  "  Prince  "  was  dedicated, 
by  presenting  an  example  for  his  imitation  which  would  lead  him 
to  destruction ;  or  as  the  author  of  a  piece  of  grave  irony  to  warn 
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nations  against  the  schemes  of  ambitious  and  nnsernpnloas  men ; 
or  as  formulating  the  opinions  of  a  community  which  had  reached 
such  a  stage  of  depravity  as  to  be  absolutely  unconscious  of  any 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  He  investigated  the  polit- 
ical actions  of  men  and  states  just  as  Darwin  has  since  investi- 
gated the  facts  of  nature,  and  the  main  difficulty  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Machiavelli  is  that  they  are  based  upon  facts  that  are 
insufficient  for  a  final  generalization  of  universal  applicability. 
The  scope  of  his  investigation  was  virtually  limited  by  the  Italian 
boundaries,  and  the  centuries  in  which  he  lived ;  other  countries 
and  ages  supplying  him  with  illustrations  instead  of  facts.  Had 
it  been  extended  over  a  wider  area,  and  through  a  longer  period 
of  time,  he  might  have  discovered  that  government  may  be  suc- 
cessfully administered  without  recourse  to  the  cruel  and  wicked 
devices  with  which  its  administration  was  accompanied  in  that 
age  of  the  world.  He  might  have  learned  that  the  political  con- 
dition of  Italy  was  abnormal,  and  that  a  prolongation  of  it  involved 
a  repression  of  healthful  activities  without  whose  aid  any  stability 
of  government  is  impossible.  Or  he  might  have  learned  from 
Savonarola  that  there  is  a  moral  order  in  the  a£bdrs  of  men  which 
may  not  be  violated  with  impunity ;  that  communities  may  find 
peace  and  prosperity  by  adapting  themselves  to  it,  and  that  they 
incur  the  gravest  penalties  by  its  violation ;  but  the  skeptical  man 
of  the  world  saw  nothing  more  in  Savonarola  than  a  crafty  friar 
who  was  scheming  for  the  mastery  of  Florence. 

Wherever  Machiavelli  looked  he  saw  the  Italian  states  rent 
with  the  Btriie  of  factions.  Men  gained  power  by  fraud  and 
violence  and  held  it  by  the  same  means.  The  only  security  a* 
ruler  had  was  in  the  destruction  of  his  rivals ;  they  were  openly 
murdered  in  the  streets,  or  lured  with  fair  speeches  into  his  toils 
and  quietiy  despatched  without  ceremony  or  mercy.  Poison  and 
tiie  stiletto  were  important  adjuncts  in  the  government  of  a 
state,  and  on  all  necessary  occasions  they  did  their  perfect  work'. 
CsBsar  Borgia,  who  was  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  that  age,  and 
deeply  impressed  the  imagination  of  Machiavelli  while  an  ambas- 
sador at  his  court  and  by  his  achievements  as  a  soldier  and  states- 
man, freed  himself  from  the  troublesome  hostility  of  the  Orsini 
by  inviting  them  to  partake  of  his  hospitality  at  Sinagaglia  and 
strangling  them  while  they  were  his  guests.  Government  appeared 
to  be  impossible  without  at  least  a  defensive  use  of  some  of  the 
means  which  were  continually  invoked  for  its  overthrow;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  prevalent  anarchy  could  be  overcome  only  by  the  au- 
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dadotiB  tniqqitwB  of  a  splendid  malefactor  Uke  the  Duke  of  Ya- 
lentiiMHB.  So  it  seemed  to  Machiayelli  on  a  scientific  examination 
of  the  politics  of  Italy  as  revealed  by  its  history  and  under  kis 
own  personal  obserration.  He  did  not  urge  that  fraud  and  vio- 
lenoe  ought  to  be,  but  that  they  were ;  he  did  not  insist  that  they 
were  right,  but  that  they  were  inevitable.  He  was  not  a  Plato  nor 
a  Sir  Thomas  More,  exercising  his  fimcy  in  the  construction  of 
ideal  oommonwealihs  like  the  Republic  or  the  Utopia,  but  he  was 
a  positivist,  in  the  modem  sense,  engaged  according  to  the  modem 
spirit,  in  the  daboration  of  a  science  and  art  of  piditics.  Hegel, 
in  his  "Philosophy  of  History,"  says  6i  the  "Prince" :  "This  boc* 
has  oft^i  been  east  aside  widi  horror  as  containing  maxims  of  the 
most  revolting  tyranny ;  yet  it  was  Machiavelli's  high  sense  of  the 
importance  of  constituting  a  state,  which  caused  him  to  lay  down 
the  principles  on  which  alone  states  could  be  founded  under  the 
circumstances.  The  isolated  lords  and  lorddiips  had  to  be  en- 
tirely suppressed;  and  although  our  idea  of  freedom  is  incom- 
patible with  the  means  which  he  proposes  both  as  the  only  avaiL 
able  and  also  as  wholly  justifiable — including  as  these  do  the  most 
reckless  violence,  all  kinds  of  deception,  murder,  and  like  —  yet 
we  must  confess  that  the  despots  who  had  to  be  subdued  were 
assailable  in  no  other  way,  inasmuch  as  indomitable  lawlessness 
and  perfect  depravity  were  thoroughly  engnuned  in  them." 

Other  writers  have  considered  human  affiiirs  from  a  similar 
point  of  view  without  having  been  so  vigorously  denounced,  al- 
though they  have  not  escaped  the  criticism  of  moralists  like  Car- 
lyle.  Jeremy  Bentham,  — who  undertook  to  create  a  science  of 
Inorak  by  an  inquiry,  according  to  inductive  methods,  into  the 
motivee  of  human  ccmduct,  and  who  adopted  utility  as  a  test  of 
its  morality,  in  order  that  there  might  be  some  fixed  and  indu- 
bitable criterion,  external  to  ourselves,  which  would  not  vary  witib 
the  difference  in  individual  consciences,  and  by  which  it  might  bo 
estimated,  —  is  a  modem  instance  of  one  who  has  attempted  to 
do  in  the  department  of  pure  morals  what  Machiavelli  undertook 
in  the  department  of  politics.  Many  have  censured  Bentham  be- 
cause it  was  said  that  he  jHroposed  that  human  conduct  should  be 
governed  by  low  considerations  of  utility,  when  the  truth  is  that 
he  made  no  recommendation  concerning  it.  He  thought  he  had 
discovered,  upon  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  moral  actions  of 
mankind,  that  they  are  suggested  and  controlled  by  considerations 
of  utility.  By  elevating  and  broadening  the  definition  of  utility 
he  obviated  much  censure  that  otherwise  might  have  gone  beyond 
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tike  Carlylean  epithets  of  Word-monger  and  Motive-grinder,  and 
become  aa  yiralent  as  tdiat  which  has  followed  his  Italian  proto- 
tjpe.  Political  economists  have  also  been  criticised  for  having 
attempted  to  found  a  science  upon  the  unvarying  selfishness  of 
human  nature  as  it  appears  to  them  upon  an  investigation  of  its 
phenomena.  It  is  irrational  to  charge  any  of  these  writers,  what- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  of  the  value  or  results  of  their  inquiries, 
with  being  immoral  or  commending  immorality.  The  real  ques- 
tion for  our  consideration  is  the  sufficiency  of  the  facts  upon 
which  their  generalizations  are  based  and  the  extent  of  their  ap- 
j^cation. 

Even  scientific  men  are  fallible,  and  it  is  easy  to  mistake  a  local 
and  accidental  condition  of  affairs  for  a  universal  and  permanent 
one.  Men  are  still  to  be  found  who  believe  that  the  evils  of  our 
spoils  system,  with  its  shameless  traffic  in  public  trusts,  are  in- 
eradicable ;  that  it  is  so  intrenched  in  the.  natural  and  everlast- 
ing order  and  constitution  of  things  that  the  heavens  and  earth 
will  pass  away  sooner  tiban  it  will  succumb  to  the  sentimental 
and  pedantic  notions  of  its  opponents.  Were  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  practical  operation  of  that  system  to  write  a  scientific 
treatise  upon  our  politics  as  they  are  revealed  in  it,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power  under  it  and  through  the  instrumentalities  it  pre> 
sents,  he  might  produce  a  work  which  would  silence  and  confound 
the  critics  of  MachiavellL  Probability  is  not  grossly  violated  by 
supposing  the  author  of  such  a  work  to  be  ordinarily  capable  of 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  and  no  one  would  have  the 
hardihood  to  contend  that  his  work  would  be  an  accurate  index 
of  the  moral  sense  of  the  American  people.  It  would  be  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  narrowness  and  provinciality,  for  broader  views 
must  convince  any  one  that  the  spoils  system,  instead  of  being  a 
cherished  institution  which  is  inseparable  from  the  administration 
of  our  government,  is  really  an  ugly  excrescence  upon  it  which  is 
disappearing  tmder  the  application  of  an  effective  moral  cautery. 

Limitation  of  view,  specialism,  is  one  of  the  faults  of  modem 
scientific  investigation  as  well  as  one  of  its  merits.  The  concen- 
tration of  faculties  upon  a  particular  order  of  facts  has  produced 
the  most  excellent  results,  but  generalizations  upon  these  facts  do 
not  always  retain  their  value  when  coordinated  with  other  facts 
and  laws  of  the  moral  and  material  universe.  Such  generaliza- 
tions, outside  the  immediate  range  of  the  facts  on  which  they  are 
predicated,  are  often  worthless  and  are  violations  of  cosmic  unity.  * 
The  inquiries  of  Machiavelli  were  not  only  confined  almost  wholly 
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to  the  experience  of  Italy  within  the  period  of  the  Benaussance, 
but  they  were  further  restricted  to  the  political  actions  of  men  as 
distinguished  from  their  moral  actions.  Politics  was  not  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  branch  or  departanent  of  ethics,  as  it  was 
justly  considered  by  Carlyle,  but  as  something  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  latter.  A  separation  of  the  two,  the  ostracism  of  con- 
science from  politics,  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  has  been  the  source 
of  innumerable  errors  in  belief  and  practice.  The  ends  of  patri- 
otism are  so  exalted,  and  concern  so  many,  that  an  immunity  from 
moral  restraints  is  continually  claimed  for  them.  It  was  so  in 
Machiavelli's  time,  it  is  so  in  our  own.  Burckhardt  says  of  him : 
**  Virtuous  indignation  at  his  expense  is  thrown  away  upon  us  who 
have  seen  in  what  sense  political  morality  is  understood  by  the 
statesmen  of  our  own  century."  Fraud  and  violence  are  still  em- 
ployed at  the  South  to  prevent  the  supremacy  of  the  negro ;  and 
practical  politicians  at  the  North,  whose  moral  sensibilities  are 
deeply  shocked  by  the  wickedness  of  their  Southern  brethren,  still 
sneer  at  the  sensitiveness  of  a  conscience  that  will  not  permit  its 
owner  to  ratify  every  act  of  his  parfcy.  Machiavelli  was  a  prac- 
tical politician  as  well  as  a  literary  man,  —  the  two  vocations  were 
not  incompatible  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  — and  he  was  also 
a  sincere  and  disinterested  patriot.  The  state  was  the  object  of 
his  deepest  and  most  affectionate  solicitude.  It  transcended  all 
other  considerations ;  it  was  the  one  thing  which  was  superior  in 
importance  to  everything  else.  He  longed  for  the  creation  of  an 
Italian  state  by  a  fusion  of  the  discordant  little  principalities 
whose  continual  wrangling  obstructed  their  growth  and  made  ihem 
an  easy  prey  for  a  mercenary  condottieri  or  foreign  auxiliaries ; 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  foreign  aggression  by  which  Italy  had 
been  oppressed  and  humiliated,  and  relying  for  its  strength  upon  a 
native  soldiery.  But  it  was  not  a  state  like  that  contemplated  by 
Savonarola,  existing  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  religion  and  morality;  or  like  that  described  by 
Burke  as  ''  a  partnership  in  all  science,  a  partnership  in  all  art,  a 
partnership  in  every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfection ; "  it  was  not  even 
like  that  for  which  Burke  expressed  a  lofty  disdain  as  ^^  a  partner- 
ship agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee,  calico,  or  tobacco, 
or  some  other  such  low  concern,"  although  the  conmiercial  spirit 
was  then  abroad  in  Florence.  It  was  the  state  as  an  end  in  itself, 
with  its  energies  and  resources  devoted  to.  the  establishment  and 
perpetuation  of  its  own  power ;  and,  among  the  ancients,  it  had 
its  counterpart  in  the  political,  militant,  and  juridical  state  of  the 
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Bomans,  instead  of  &e  partnership  in  science  and  art  which  was 
realized  among  the  Greeks,  and  touched  the  imagination  of  Burke. 
Its  welfare  was  involved  in  the  character  and  ability  of  its  ruler, 
and  could  be  obtained  and  preserved  only  through  the  success  of 
his  government,  and  so  the  ruler  was  practically  the  state.  While 
Machiavelli  may  have  had  some  inkling  of  our  modem  conception 
of  the  state  as  a  living  organism,  it  was  associated  in  his  mind 
with  the  ancient  notion  that  its  growth  and  development  must  be 
fostered  and  directed  by  external  agencies,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
its  rulers,  and  would  be  impossible  without  their  care ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  regarded  by  him  more  as  a  work  of  art  than  as  a  work 
of  nature.  Its  ruler  occupied  in  his  system  the  place  that  he 
occupied  in  fact.  He  was  above  legal  and  moral  restrictions,  ^  a 
law  unto  himself.  The  prosperity  of  the  state  was  identical  with 
his  own,  and  his  actions  were  judged  as  they  served  to  promote 
tiieir  joint  advantage.  No  weak  casuistry  was  attempted  for  their 
justification  according  to  ethical  standards ;  their  moral  value  was 
simply  ignored,  and  they  were  estimated  solely  with  reference  to 
iheir  practical  effect  as  political  actions.  It  was  impossible  to 
apply  to  the  conduct  of  one  holding  such  an  exalted  position  the 
ordinary  standards  of  moral  judgment  as  thiey  are  applied  in 
private  life.  The  separation  of  politics  from  morality  was  com- 
plete and  logically  unavoidable  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
^^  Placed  in  a  thoroughly  exceptional  position,  like  the  God  in 
whose  image  he  was  made,"  says  Professor  Yillari,  *^  above  and 
beyond  society,  with  the  power  of  manipulating  it  according  to 
his  own  pleasure,  there  is  no  longer  any  moral  standard  by  which 
we  can  measure  his  actions.  These  acquired  an  independent,  im- 
personal value,  and  were  neither  honest  nor  dishonest  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  were  useful  or  harmful,  praiseworthy  or 
blameworthy,  accordingly  as  they  did  or  did  not  attain  the  pro- 
posed end.  ...  To  Machiavelli  it  seemed  idle  to  inquire  whether 
a  political  action  was  moral  or  immoral  according  to  the  standard 
established  for  private  actions,  for  his  world  of  politics  was  ruled 
by  substantially  different  laws." 

It  was  the  labor  of  Machiavelli  to  ascertain  these  laws  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based,  but  neither  laws 
nor  facts  were  coordinated  with  other  laws  and  facts  of  the  moral 
universe  or  subjected  to  any  ethical  test  whatever.  He  did  not 
extend  his  inquiry  into  the  purpose  and  value  of  government,  but 
he  assumed  that  it  was  the  chief  concern  of  mankind  and  a  thing 
to  be  desired  irrespective  of  the  uses  to  which  it  might  be  put. 
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He  had  the  narrowness  of  a  spedalist  whose  view  is  limited  to  a 
mere  segment  of  homan  oondnot,  and  a  politician  who  does  not 
look  beyond  the  immediate  oonseqiienees  of  political  action.  But 
the  mode  of  his  inquiry  was  more  important  than  its  immediate 
results.  It  was  an  application  of  the  positive  method  to  the  affairs 
of  government ;  and,  as  such,  it  marked  the  advent  of  a  new  epoch 
in  human  thought.  Such  an  inquiry  would  have  been  impossible 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  for,  when  the  affairs  of  nations  were  thought 
to  be  under  the  special  and  immediate  guidance  of  the  Almighty 
and  simple  manifestations  of  his  will,  any  investigation  of  them 
necessarily  became  a  purely  speculative  inquiry  into  the  operation 
of  the  divine  mind. 

Still  it  must  be  said  that  the  triumphs  of  the  positive  method 
have  been  won  in  the  physical  sciences.  These  sciences  are  baaed 
on  material  facts  which  have  no  moral  significance.  Their  quali- 
ties are  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  may  be  definitely  ascertained. 
It  is  different  when  the  facts  for  investigation  are  the  actions  of 
men.  There  cannot  be  the  same  certainty  about  them,  and  the 
moral  quality  is  their  most  important  element.  A  coldly  critical 
and  passionless  survey  of  acts  that  are  entitied  to  moral  reproba- 
tion is  repugnant  to  our  way  of  thinking  about  them.  Possibly 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  medical  treatise  on  abortion, 
for  instance,  should  be  accompanied  with  reflections  upon  its 
criminality,  but  we  are  offended  by  their  omission.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  indignation  which  is  naturally  excited  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  immorality,  and  the  absence  of  which  in  any  writer  is  felt 
to  be  a  serious  defect,  is  not  a  proper  accompaniment  of  the  scien- 
tific temper.  For  these  reasons  any  science  that  is  based  upon  a 
positive  inquiry  into  the  external  &cts  of  human  conduct  is  not 
•  be  exact  or  popular,  and  its  conclusions  can  have  littie  more 

than  a  presumptive  value. 

Noble  C.  Butler. 
Ihdianafoles,  Iim. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT   CAPITAL  AND  LABORS 

Thb  experienoee  of  the  last  few  weeks,  calminatiDg  in  anarchy 
and  murder,  once  more  illustrate  the  ]>eril  to  the  community  of 
large  bodies  of  men  in  a  condition  of  organized  yolnntary  idle- 
ness, which  condition,  however  brought  about,  and  however  peace- 
ful the  primary  intent  of  its  participants,  has,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, furnished  opportunity  to  the  scoundrels  who  infest  our  great 
mties  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  law-breakers  and  devastators. 

While  these  Uoody  experiences  are  certainly  a  part  of  the  les- 
son of  the  hour,  it  is  not  within  my  present  purpose  to  discuss 
them,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  have  passed  the  stage  of  dis- 
ODSsion.  They,  however,  emjdiasize  the  need  of  careful  study  of 
Ae  signs  of  the  times,  not  forgetting  that  bitter  prejudice  and 
unmerited  sympathy  are,  equally,  foes  to  justice.  While  I  coun- 
sel moderation  and  charity  at  every  stage  of  treatment  of  existing 
troubles,  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  must  be  accurate  if  we  seek 
a  cure.  Not  a  litde  of  the  development  of  so-called  labor  troubles 
is  crime  and  not  mistake,  and  must  be  regarded  as  crime,  what- 
ever our  charity  towards  the  criminal  We  shall  deceive  our- 
selves, and  help  no  one,  if  we  err  in  this  behalf.  Law-abiding 
eitizens  are  to-day  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  final 
outcome  of  the  long  term  of  excitement  that  our  country  has 
passed  ilurough,  but  an  honest  reading  of  the  record  of  the  strike 
pmod,  in  the  light  of  to-day,  will  reveal  much  of  public  sin  of 
omission  as  well  as  of  commission.  The  spirit  of  discord,  cul«- 
minating  in  crime,  has  been  a  growth  and  not  an  outburst,  and 
that  growth  has  been  possible  because  of  thoughtless  public  toler- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  disorder,  in  its  earlier  stages  and  milder 
forms. 

No  (me  can  realize  more  fully  than  I  do  the  utter  impossibility 
of  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  labor  problem  in  the  time 
I  may  properiiy  occupy.  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  the  fact 
that  I  work  largely  in  the  primary  departments  of  my  subject,  be- 
eanse  I  am  convinced  that  many  current  misappr^ensions  rest 
vpon  premises,  which,  however  plausible,  seem  to  forget  that  both 
business  and  humanitarian  plans  have  to  accept  as  a  base  of  ac- 
tion men  and  women  as  they  are,  and  facts  as  they  exist. 

We  do  not  live  in  Utopia,  but  in  New  England.  The  business 
^  A  paper  read  before  the  Boston  Congregational  Club,  May  24, 1886. 
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man,  be  he  employer  or  employed,  has  certainly  no  right  to  seek 
absolution  from  Christian  duty  and  principle  in  any  of  his  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow  man,  but  successful  leadership  of  either  a 
great  business  enterprise  or  a  great  Christian  church  was  neyer 
achieved  by  the  use  of  rigid  theoretical  formulas  instead  of  con- 
stant study  of  and  adaptation  to  the  resources,  agencies,  and  ob- 
stacles available  and  involved* 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  shall  seek  to  use  as  illustrations  of  my 
argument  the  class  of  experiences  with  which  we  are  generally 
familiar ;  and  right  here  I  may  properly  warn  you  that  I  bring 
neither  an  essay  nor  an  oration,  but  only  the  plain  words  of  a 
business  man,  being  some  of  my  thinking  on  capital  and  labor. 

The  members  of  this  club  are  not  equals  in  stature,  in  avoirdu- 
pois, in  personal  comeliness,  in  grace  of  movement,  in  physical 
strength,  or  in  intellectual  power.  I  presume  none  of  you  can  tell 
me  accurately  why  this  disparity  exists,  but  it  is  irremediable  in- 
equality nevertheless.  There  are  those  present  who  can  preach 
better,  teach  better  or  (possibly)  dance  better,  or  who  can  better 
design  or  build  a  house,  or  keep  a  better  hotel,  or  better  plead  a 
cause  in  court,  or  better  lead  a  raiment  or  an  army,  or  better 
manage  a  railroad  than  I  can,  and  for  such  of  these  various  ser- 
vices as  any  of  you  have  occasion  to  seek  you  would  properly  pay 
somebody  else  more  than  you  would  me. 

When  all  of  these  and  a  thousand  other  disparities  shall  have 
been  overcome,  and  men  shall  have  become  equal  in  industry,  in- 
tegrity, and  economy,  and  all  of  the  countless  conditions  that  repre- 
sent existing  inequalities  shall  have  been  reconciled  to  each  other, 
the  labor  problem  will  be  easy  of  solution.  I  will  leave  it  to  you 
to  fix  the  date  when  all  these  things  shall  be  accomplished.  But 
imtil  then,  neither  legislation  nor  resolution  by  any  organization 
whatever  can  make  all  men  equal  in  their  conditions,  comforts, 
or  possessions. 

If  it  were  possible  to  provide  that  at  some  fixed  hour  of  a  day 
named  the  entire  wealth  of  this  country  should  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  people  of  the  country,  the  duration  of  equality 
would  not  be  five  minutes,  and  twenty-four  hours  would  find  a 
considerable  per  cent  of  the  participants  unburdened  by  any 
share  of  their  so  lately  acquired  wealth,  and  ready  for  another 
division.  A  few  months  would  find  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
former  rich  men  to  be  again  becoming  rich  and  a  large  part  of 
the  former  poor  men  again  becoming  poor,  and  all  the  statutes 
that  could  be  enacted  or  contracts  that  could  be  made  could  not 
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change  this  result  And  so  in  mj  study  of  the  labor  problem,  I 
accept,  at  the  outset,  the  condition  of  practical  inequality  of  tibe 
human  brotherhood,  whether  in  the  factory,  the  studio,  the  ware- 
house, the  forum,  the  pulpit,  or  the  school,  and  I  earnestly  coun- 
sel a  recognition  of  the  beneficence  of  the  quality  of  true  leader- 
ship in  the  worthy  affairs  of  humanity.  This  quality  admits  of 
deyelopment  and  cultivation,  but,  in  its  nature,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  divine  endowment  of  genius  for  noble  ends.  While 
it  may  be  the  true  mission  of  the  many  to  be  followers  in  the 
battle  of  life,  it  is  equally  the  mission  and  the  duty  of  the  few 
to  be  leaders;  of  course,  with  full  and  true  recognition  of  the 
responsibility  to  God  and  man  attaching  thereto.  Leadership,  on 
a  proper  foundation,  means  duty  and  responsibility  rather  than 
privilege. 

In  presenting  to  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  labor  prob- 
lem, I  am  not,  distinctively,  either  an  exponent  or  an  antagonist 
of  any  current  theory.  The  epidemic  that  has  swept  over  our 
land  has  been  so  sudden  in  its  attack  and  so  violent  in  its  ravages 
that  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  the  hour  should,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  be  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  patient  forbearance,  striv- 
ing to  avoid  every  thought  of  bitterness,  but  yielding  to  neither 
passion  nor  panic. 

In  my  discussion,  while  I  by  no  means  admit  the  accuracy  of 
current  classification  of  laborer  and  non-laborer,  I  accept  the  def- 
inition of  usage,  applying  the  term  ^'  laborer  "  to  the  man  or  woman 
who,  without  money  capital,  gives  to  an  employer,  for  stipulated 
pay,  his  or  her  physical  toil.  If  I  use  the  term  *^  laborer,"  I  shall 
use  it  in  this  sense,  whatever  its  accuracy  or  non-accuracy. 

I  may  here  properly  remark  that,  in  so  far  as  I  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  recent  and  present  labor  disturbances,  I  am  guided  by 
the  fact  that  the  existing  war,  ^^  if  it  be  war,"  has  been  largely 
waged  on  considerations  other  than  alleged  insufficiency  of  wages. 
In  large  measure  the  demands  for  increased  wages  have  been 
kindly  considered  and  in  many  cases  promptly  granted.  I  state 
this  premise,  at  the  outset,  because  possibly  it  influences  my  entire 
argument. 

While  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  possible  that  the  American 
people,  native  and  adopted,  are  not  appreciative  of  a  prosperity 
unparalleled  in  history,  and  that  a  spirit  of  gratitude  for  actual 
blessings  and  privileges  would  greatly  reduce  the  apparent  dimen- 
sions of  their  hardships,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  preva- 
lent spirit  of  misunderstanding  between  wage-payers  and  wage- 
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earners  jnstifies  anxietj  and  demands  the  exercise  of  wisdom  aai 
mutual  forbearanoe.  There  should  be  no  non-interested  parties 
in  such  issues  as  are  reported,  almost  daily,  in  our  public  prints. 
The  duty  of  the  citizen  at  such  a  time  may  be  silence,  or  it  may 
be  speech,  but  careless  or  thoughtless  speech  can  have  no  justifica- 
tion. No  degree  of  honest  intent  can  justify  a  guess  at  premises 
as  a  foundation  for  critical  argument  upon  important  issues. 

The  present  is  certainly  not  the  time  for  indifference,  but  it  is 
still  less  the  time  for  rant.  Rhetorical  declamation  is  cheap,  and 
may  have  no  eril  intent,  but  it  may  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
The  opportunity  for  thoughtful,  patient,  kindly  advice  and  sym- 
pathy towards  all  parties  actively  involved  in  current  misund^s 
standings  is  one  that  every  good  citizen  ought  to  be  willing  to 
utilize,  but  gush  without  knowledge  is  a  quality  that  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  philanthropy.  It  is  no  cause  for  surprise,  but  is 
none  the  less  to  be  deplored,  that  many  writers  and  public  speak- 
ers, the  honesty  of  whose  motives  cannot  be  doubted,  have  been 
so  disturbed  by  the  excitements  of  the  hour  that  their  utterance 
has  been  hasty  and  apparently  partial,  and  they  find  themselves 
thereby  crippled  at  a  time  when  their  influence  is  most  needed. 
But  unhappily  some  public  speakers  do  not,  in  this  hour  of  peril, 
seem  to  be  even  honept  in  their  utterances.  A  representative  in 
Congress  from  the  great  State  of  New  York,  himself  a  manufac- 
turer, in  a  recent  speech,  says :  ^^  Thousands  of  men  are  to-day  in 
the  presence  of  starvation.  The  avenues  of  work  are  being  closed 
up,  mostly  the  result  of  over-taxation." 

This  statement  is  neither  true  nor  of  the  class  of  fiction  that 
can  be  called  harmless,  because  it  tends  to  promote  just  what  it 
pretends  to  try  to  prevent.  The  avenues  of  work,  at  more  than 
living  wages,  are  not  closed  up  or  being  closed  up,  except  by  the 
act  of  the  workmen  themselves,  in  many  cases  without  even  the 
plea  of  insufficient  wages.  Nor  in  tiiis  favored  land  of  ours  are 
^^  thousands  of  men,"  who  are  honest  and  industrious,  *^in  the 
presence  of  starvation,"  from  whatever  cause.  The  tongue  is 
verily  an  unruly  member  and,  at  the  pres^it  time,  especially  capa- 
ble of  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

While  it  is  imquestionably  true  that  not  a  few  people  are  work- 
ing for  inadequate  wages,  and  the  oft  quoted  opinion  that  profits 
are  not  equitably  apportioned  between  labor  and  capital  may  be 
justifiable,  of  which  features  of  the  problem  I  am  more  than  will- 
ing to  encourage  rigid  examination,  yet  when  orators  talk  about 
New  England  as  the  home  of  starvation  wages,  and  her  people 
as  white  slaves,  it  is  simply  arrant  nonsense,  or  something  worse. 
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A  Christian  people  aooepts  the  binding  foroe  of  the  injnnotion, 
^*  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  yon  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,'*  and,  not  unjustly,  asoribes  the  world's  seeming  &ilures 
to  non-application  of  this  principle  to  the  affairs  of  daily  life. 
But  human  interpretations  of  application  or  non-application  of 
the  golden  rule  to  our  business  relations  are  very  frequentiy  at 
fault,  and  this  from  a  good  many  causes  other  than  intentional  in- 
justice. Chief  among  these  is  inevitable  imperfectness  in  knowl* 
edge  of  facts  involved  in  issues  under  consideration.  The  intri- 
cacy of  most  departments  of  business  is  far  greater  than  a 
non-expert  in  those  departments  can  at  a  glance  appreciate,  and 
erroneous  interpretations  are  therefore  not  cause  for  surprise. 

I  suppose  that  all  of  you  have  watched  mechanics  who  were 
such  masters  of  their  art  that  all  difficulty  seemed  to  vanish 
under  their  touch,  and  the  thought  almost  takes  form,  ^  How  easy 
that  work  seems  to  be ;"  and  such  a  fancy  might  not  be  dissipated 
until  you  should  take  tool  in  hand  and  try  to  perform  what  seems 
80  easy. 

So  with  the  experienced  and  accurate  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer. The  man  unlearned  in  either  of  those  professions,  even  he 
who  may  be  on  the  topmost  round  of  another  ladder  of  learning 
and  experience,  would  be  surprised  if  he  should  discover  how  much 
there  is  that  seems  to  him  to  be  performed  by  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  without  effort,  that  has  actually  cost  many  years  of 
expensive  experience  for  the  ability  to  perform  at  alL  Whatever 
of  truth  or  fallacy  may  be  represented  in  the  proposition  ^^  What- 
ever is,  is  right,"  it  certainly  were  folly  to  ignore  actual  con- 
ditions of  business  relations  if  we  would  be  helpful  towards  a 
solution  of  the  labor  problem.  The  right  to  do  may  not  be  in  any 
degree  akin  to  the  wisdom  of  doing.  Many  acts  whose  per- 
formance would  be  sheer  folly  admit  of  apparent  justification  if 
we  confine  our  examination  to  the  naked  question  of  theoretical 
right 

And  so  I  declare  the  ^^  law  of  trade  "  to  be  one  of  the  ever  pres- 
ent conditions  in  mutual  business  relations.  This  law  may  rest 
om  foundations  that  mere  theorists  hesitate  to  recognize  or  may 
think  trivial,  but  it  will  certainly  enforce  its  claim  to  respect.  Its 
authors  were  a  countless  multitude  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  was  constructed  before  any  of  us  were  bom,  but  all  of 
us  regularly  and  daily  contribute  to  its  maintenance,  and  all  of 
us,  by  ccMnbined  effort,  could  scaroely  weaken  it  if  we  would.  It 
rests  upon  mutual  needs,  desires,  and  dependences,  and  draws  its 
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yitalitj  from  the  fact  that  human  needs,  dependences,  resonroes, 
and  desires  are  ever  varying  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  is 
inexorable  in  its  demands,  and  will  certainly  dominate  all  l^is- 
lation  as  to  trade  and  the  reward  of  labor,  as  well  as  aU  edicts  of 
manufacturers  or  operatives,  whatever  temporary  life  it  may  per- 
mit to  these  agencies.  I  will  not,  in  this  connection,  attempt  an 
exposition  of  this  law,  other  than  to  name,  as  among  the  more 
homely  of  its  conditions,  that  buyer  cannot  exist  without  seller,  or 
employee  without  employer,  and  that  business  cannot  be  main- 
tained except  upon  the  principle  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  trade. 
Ever  since  the  principle  of  trading,  that  is,  exchange  of  ccmimod- 
ities,  was  established  (and  I  suppose  it  dates  back  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  history)  a  surplus  in  any  conmiodity,  whether  from 
scant  demand  or  over -supply,  has  always  reduced  the  nuurket 
value  of  that  commodity,  while  a  scarcity  has,  in  equal  proportion, 
enhanced  that  value.  This  incident  of  the  ^^  law  of  trade  "  is  ever 
present  and  inevitable,  whether  the  commodity  be  potatoes,  ele- 
phants, whales,  labor,  or  capitaL  It  were  sheer  folly  for  a  business 
man  to  attempt  to  thwart  or  defy  this  principle. 

The  capitfdist  is  he  who  holds  money  or  property  which  he  is 
to  employ  in  enterprises,  conducted  either  by  himself  or  others,  as 
a  means  of  gain.  When  a  man  has  hoarded  fifty  dollars  of  his 
earnings,  which  he  seeks  to  use  as  a  means  to  a  profit,  he  has  be- 
come a  capitalist,  and  any  code  of  principles  which  may  justly  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  capital  should  govern  his  action.  What  he  is 
actually  justified  in  doing  with  his  fifty  dollars  is  Apparently  to 
be  justified,  as  to  principles  involved,  to  him  who  holds  ten  thou- 
sand or  an  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  a  code  is  to  rest  upon 
principles,  it  must  be  applicable  to  all  capitalists.  Capital  is  held 
in  this  country  chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  holder's  antecedent 
labor,  whose  remuneration  has  been  wisely  husbanded  and  in- 
vested. The  holders  by  inheritance  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  With  only  trifling  exceptions,  the  holdings  by  stocks 
jobbing  speculations  are  so  transient  as  not  to  merit  a  place  in  any 
discussion  of  principles. 

Capital  and  labor  are  certainly  interdependent,  and,  in  the  in^ 
terest  of  each,  their  position  should  be  that  of  mutual  respect 
and  confidence.  But  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  be 
equal  in  their  resources.  Capital  has  available  to  it  many  lines  of 
employment,  and  can  be  moved  from  interest  to  interest,  with 
only  moderate  shrinkage.  From  manufacturing  it  may  transfer 
itscdf  to  commerce  or  transportation  or  banking  or  insuranoe  or 
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leal  estate,  just  as  will  promise  the  best  profit.  Or  it  may  be 
profitably  moved  from  Maine  to  Greorgia,  and  from  Georgia  to 
Australia  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Bat  labor,  however  highly  skilled  in  any  department,  cannot  be 
moved  from  that  departenent,  nor  can  its  owner  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  without  heavy  loss.  The  machinist,  however  skillful, 
might  make  a  very  poor  printer  or  a  still  worse  engraver.  The  art 
that  any  mechanic  has  learned  is  his  stock  in  trade  and  is  not  trains* 
f  eraUe.  There  is  inequality  in  the  resources  of  the  capitalist  and 
the  artisan  which  one  may  deplore,*  but  which  we  are  compelled  to 
recognize  in  any  study  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  onr  probs 
lem.  But  this  inequality  does  not  represent  injustice,,  nor  has  it» 
in  itself,  the  quality  of  permanency*  Extraordinariea  excepted, 
the  American  artisan,  if  faithful  to  his  opportunity,  is.  to  become 
the  capitalist. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  apprehend  permanent  monopoly^  on  the 
part  of  either  capital  or  labor,  for  capital  will  compete  with  capi- 
tal and  labor  with  labor,  as  well  as  each  with  the  other,  to  an 
extent  to  be  sure  to  thwart  the  would-be  monopolist  in.  either  de- 
partment. 

I  by  no  means  forget  that  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
thwart  competition  of  capital  by  combination,  but  a  study  of  their 
history  will  show  how  very  few  of  these  efforts  have  had  any  con- 
tinued life.  There  is  no  cause,  in  this  connection,  that  I  should 
discuss  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  of  this  class  of  effort.  I  refer 
only  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  competitioQ  in  the  domain  of 
business  is  well-nigh  omnipotent. 

Competition  may  descend  to  meanness  such  as  we  aU  despise, 
but  it  may  be  honorable,  brave,  and  true,  however  earnest.  And 
it  inevitably  has  the  characteristic  that  somebody  is  the  gainer  by 
its  workings.  Brave  business  men  neither  deprecate  it  nor  fear 
its  influence,  although  they  are  compelled  to  recognize  it  in  the 
plans  of  all  of  their  enterprises. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  one  of  our  most  practical  thinkers  on 
economic  questions,  says,  concerning  what  he  calls  ^^  the  beneficent 
law  of  competition : ''  ^  It  is  a  ruthless  one,  but,  on  what  seems  to 
be  the  ruin  it  causes,  is  the  more  stable  foundation  of  a  subsequent 
progress.  Hutidreds  are  crushed  that  thousands  may  live.  The 
means  of  subsistence  are  taken  from  many  persons,  and  much  of 
the  most  costly  kind  of  capital  rendered  useless,  by  inventions 
which  ultimately  increase  productiveness  and  make  life  easier.'* 
And  as  to  wealth,  he  says,  in  the  same  eonnection :  ^^  Wealth  is 
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oonspionous  only  because  it  is  exceptional ;  not  one  person  in  ten 
leaves  an  estate  at  bis  deatb  tbat  requires  any  legal  administration 
wbatever.  Tbe  entire  capital  of  Massachusetts,  probably  the 
richest  State; in  the  Union,  does  not  exceed  three  years'  product; 
hence  there  is  no  great  opportunity  for  amassed  fortunes.  It  is 
about  three  generations  from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves." 

Sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  the  oppressed,  or  the  overworked 
toiler  is  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  our  humanity,  and 
its  expression  may  be  even  extreme  in  the  warmth  of  its  utterance 
without  warranting  severe  criticism,  but  even  sympathy  may  not  for- 
get the  quality  of  justice  or  it  will  fail  in  its  purpose.  While  there 
can  be  no  formula  more  true  than  that  one,  so  oft  repeated,  that 
^^  principles  are  eternal,"  foolish  applications  of  possible  principleB 
are  of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence.  Policy  may  represent  pure 
selfishness,  or  it  may  be  identified  and  allied  with  a  very  high  type 
of  wisdom.  Action  that  would,  in  some  cases  and  under  some 
circumstances,  represent  actual  principle  would,  under  other  con- 
ditions, stand  only  for  policy,  and  poor  policy  at  that.  While, 
therefore,  principles  are  certainly  eternal,  their  true  and  profitable 
application  in  the  world  of  business  will  be  found  to  be  special 
and  local. 

I  find  the  law  of  limitations  asserting  itself  at  every  stage  of 
my  study  of  the  labor  problem,  and  I  must  submit  to  its  sway. 
For  illustration,  it  may  appear  to  me  that  three  or  five  dollars  per 
day  is  only  reasonable  compensation  for  labor  of  a  pertain  class, 
but  if  you  and  your  neighbors  and  the  conmiunity  decline  to  pur- 
chase the  product  of  that  labor  at  a  price  sufficient  to  justify  the 
scale  of  wages  that  seems  to  me  only  just,  that  scale  cannot  be 
maintained,  whatever  combinations  may  be  invoked.  There  is 
clearly  a  limit. 

'  There  may  be  laws  and  combinations  to  regulate  the  running  of 
any  mill,  but,  if  the  owner  of  that  mill  declines  to  start  his  wheel 
under  such  laws  and  regulations,  a  limit  has  been  reached  that 
cannot  be  passed,  and  the  wage-earners  must  seek  other  employ- 
ment. I  suppose  myself  to  be  heartily  in  sympathy  with  every 
movement  to  save  children  from  severe  toil,  but  parents  are  the 
guardians  of  their  children  and  have  certain  absolute  and  inaliena- 
ble rights  in  that  behalf,  however  defined.  So  what  we  may  do 
in  behalf  of  child  labor  will  have  to  be  limited  by  the  rights  of 
parents,  whatever  those  rights  may  be.  This  particular  subject 
seems  to  me  to  have  elements  of  extreme  delicacy.  Legislation 
on  matters  of  these  ai^  similar  dasees,  unless  very  carefully 
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studied,  may  be  extremely  harmfal,  even  to  tiiose  interestf  which 
it  seeks  to  serve. 

I  introdnoe  these  illustrations  simply  to  keep  in  your  minds  the 
theory  <rf  limitations,  without  intending,  in  this  connection,  to 
make  tiiem  the  basis  of  any  argument  in  their  own  behalf.  My 
study  of  the  labor  problem  is  witii  reference  to  our  own  country. 
However  interesting  it  might  be  to  know  aU  about  labor  and  its 
reward  in  Hindostan  or  China  or  Japan  or  Spain  or  Italy,  I  find 
no  probable  opportunity  to  make  profitable  application  of  that 
knowledge  to  the  study  to  which  I  am  limiting  myself.  But  I  dare 
not  expect  to  contribute  to  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
of  labor  in  America  if  I  shut  my  eyes  to  its  environment.  I  have 
especially  in  mind  the  peculiar  character  of  our  population,  the 
result  of  the  action  of  our  fathers,  the  founders  of  our  Bepublic, 
in  attracting  hither  the  oppressed  of  every  nation  of  the  earth, 
not  even  excepting  China.  And  they  have  come,  a  mighty  host, 
at  variance  in  opinion  with  us  and  with  each  other  on  almost 
every  question  that  enters  into  our  civilization,  and  agreeing  only 
in  the  general  desire  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  **a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.''  Some 
oome  from  homes  where  the  current  wages  of  labor  are  three  fifths 
of  what  they  are  in  this  country,  while  others  have  known  in  their 
native  land  no  rates  of  earnings  other  than  one  half,  one  quarter, 
or  one  tenth  of  what  American  industry  is  accustomed  to  receive, 
and  to  the  latter,  thousands  of  whom  are  seeking  employment, 
regular  wages  at  much  below  our  ruling  rates  would  be  even  a 
boon. 

I  give  such  of  them  as  are  honest  and  industrious  my  hearty 
welcome,  although  1  am  often  confused  and  bewildered  when  I 
try  to  study  the  labor  problem  as  influenced  by  their  immense 
and  rapid  influx.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  think  with  pro- 
found astonishment  and  gratitude  of  the  degree  of  our  success 
towards  so  rapidly  absorbing  and  assimilating  these  incongruous 
elements  of  our  civilization.  Our  real  cause  for  surprise  is  that 
the  existing  anxieties  pertaining  to  our  labor  problem  are  not  far 
greater  than  they  are. 

Passing  from  embarrassments,  conditions,  and  limitations,  I  de- 
clare my  acceptance  of  the  general  principle  that  every  man  has 
an  unquestioned  right  to  put  his  own  valuation  upon  his  own  labor, 
and  to  sell  it  at  the  very  largest  price  he  can  get  for  it.  It  is  his 
own  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  whether  he  act  wisely  or  un- 
wisely in  the  assertion  of  his  right.    If  any  member  of  this  blub 
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seeks  to  employ  mechanios  to  repair  Iiis  house,  such  mebhanios 
have  as  good  right  to  stipulate  that  their  pay  shall  be  five  dollars 
per  day  as  that  it  shall  be  only  what  others  are  charging  for  equal 
service.  But,  as  a  corollary  to  this  admission,  it  is  by  no  means 
unimportant  to  remember  that  the  would-be  employer  has  an 
equally  imquestioned  right  to  accept  the  proposed  proffer  or  to 
either  seek  lower  prices  or  postpone  his  repairs.  I  am  aware  that 
this  statement  is  so  commonplace  that  its  introduction  may  seem 
superfluous,  but  I  desire  to  emphasize  my  position  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutuality  of  rights  is  too  conmionly  forgotten  in  current 
arguments. 

I  defend  not  only  the  right  of  labor  to  name  and  insist  upon  its 
own  conditions  of  performance,  but  to  combine,  if  it  sees  fit,  in 
defense  of  its  demands.  Its  action  may  be  wise  or  not,  but  it  is 
an  unquestionable  right.  If  such  action  shall  provoke  employers 
to  counter  combinations,  they  are  as  equally  defensible  as  the  com- 
binations of  labor,  although  either  or  both  may  be  extremely  imr 
politic  But  if  either  combination  shall  violate  law,  or  the  rights 
of  other  parties,  it  ceases  to  have  any  daim  upon  either  sympathy 
or  tolerance. 

A  and  a  hundred  associates  may  justly  combine  in  a  demand 
for  three  dollars  for  each  day's  service,  but  if,  by  their  threat  or 
intimidation  or  other  coercion,  B  is  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
his  undoubted  right  to  work  for  $2.75  per  day,  if  he  desires  to  do 
so,  it  becomes  tyranny  towards  B,  who  is  entitled  to  protection. 

If  A  and  his  associates  shall  decide  to  insist  that  no  boys  shall 
be  instructed  (as  apprentices)  in  the  means  to  a  livelihood,  they 
are  enemies  to  the  principle  of  public  welfare,  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly.  If  they  shall  insist  that  a  good  workman 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  poor  or  ordinary  workman,  they 
seek  thereby  to  rob  the  good  workman  of  his  rights.  If  these 
associates  shall  not  only  insist  on  fixing  their  own  wages,  but  shall 
equally  insist  that  no  one  shall  be  employed  at  a  less  price,  what 
shall  become  of  the  unemployed  class  to  whom  even  the  rejected 
wages  of  strikers  would  be  a  boon  ?  What  becomes  of  democracy 
on  that  basis  ? 

X  is  a  Dane,  lately  arrived  in  this  country,  who,  with  his 
family,  desires  to  establish  a  home  in  the  '^  land  of  the  free/' 
By  trade  he  is  a  machinist,  and  an  excellent  workman.  Hearing 
that  a  large  mechanical  establishment  in  Chicago  desires  workmen, 
he,  through  an  interpreter,  applies  for  a  situation.  The  question 
first  asked  him  is  not  "  What  pay  do  you  require?  "  or  "  Are  you 
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a  good  workman  ?  "  but  "  Are  you  a  member  of  the  *  Union  *  ?  " 
Answering  in  the  negative,  further  conference  is  declined,  because 
the  proprietor  has  been  forbidden  by  his  employees  to  employ  any 
non-union  men.  X  then  applies  for  admission  to  the  ^^  Union," 
but  the  ^  Union  "  already  has  more  members  than  can  get  employ- 
ment on  the  conditions  that  it  imposes  and  demands,  and  as  X  has 
no  personal  friends  to  advocate  his  cause,  admission  to  the  *'*'  Union  " 
is  not  attained,  he  continues  ineligible  to  employment,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  desire  and  ability  to  work,  his  family  must  depend  upon 
charity  or  starve.  This  experience  astounds  him,  because  it  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  his  interpretation  of  American  indepen- 
dence, of  which  he  has  read  so  much.  TjT  tyranny  be  an  element 
in  this  not  altogether  imaginary  problem,  who,  pray,  is  the  tyrant  ? 
And  what,  if  any,  can  be  his  possible  defense  ? 

And  so  I  assume  that  no  claim  of  individual  interests  can  be 
maintained  or  long  respected  that  does  not  contemplate  the  rights 
of  each  and  every  individual,  whether  employer  or  employee ; 
and  as  to  the  latter  class,  while  I  defend  the  right  to  be  dissatisfied, 
I  equally  defend  the  right  to  be  contented  and  to  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  that  contentment.  The  right  of  a  faction  to  ^^ strike" 
clearly  implies  the  equal  right  of  others  to  be  protected  in  their 
refusal  to  strike. 

But  in  admitting  the  abstract  right  of  classes  of  employers  or 
employees,  each  to  act  in  concert  in  behalf  of  their  several  inters 
ests,  I  do  not  forget  that  such  action,  even  if  orderly  and  peace- 
able, will  find  just  limitations  in  the  fact  that  great  interests  of 
non-participating  parties  may  be  involved. 

A  railroad  corporation,  for  illustration,  is  under  certain  public 
obligations  as  a  common  carrier,  and  I  shall  have  to  insist  that  a 
person  accepting  service  and  pay  under  such  corporation  accepts, 
in  some  measure,  the  conditions  of  public  obligation  that  rest 
upon  the  corporation. 

The  combination  to  stop  the  working  of  a  railroad  may  be  far 
more  important  to  admittedly  innocent  parties  than  to  the  cor- 
poration at  which  its  effort  is  aimed.  It  reaches  far  beyond  ques- 
tions of  interest  of  participants.  It  may  involve  even  life  or 
death  in  preventing  a  physician  from  reaching  a  patient.  It  is 
not  unlikely  to  promise  bankruptcy  to  banks  or  business  men  in  the 
delay  of  mails  or  expresses  bearing  remittances.  It  means  great 
damages  to  shippers  in  such  experiences  as  the  loss  of  perishable 
goods. 

The  stopping  of  a  factory  is  practically  a  private  interest,  while 
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a  combination  to  close  a  ndlroad*8  traffic  involves  public  interests 
which  will  inevitably  require  to  be  in  some  way  protected.  When 
public  interests  are  involved,  private  interests  will  have  to  be 
made  subservient  thereto.  This  is  a  well-established  principle  of 
government,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  defending  and  maintain- 
ing  this  principle  is  inevitable,  if  such  laws  do  not  already  exist.  I 
purposely  omit  discussion  of  the  ^^  boycott,"  for  it  is  a  device  only 
of  passion  without  reason,  and  will  prove  worse  than  a  boomerang 
to  anybody  who  gives  it  his  sympathy  in  any  form  or  degree,  un- 
der a  government  of  the  people. 

In  common  parlance  we  speak  of  the  principal  parties  involved 
in  the  labor  problem  as  employer  and  employee.  Much  of  current 
agitation  assumes  this  relation  to  be  antagonistic,  and  some  pre- 
tended reformers  even  seem  to  foment  a  spirit  of  antagonism,  and 
thus  greatly  embarrass  mutual  interests  and  justice.  That  th^ 
are  mean  and  imjust  employers  as  well  as  unreasonable  and  faith- 
less servants  is,  of  course,  true ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions  and 
not  the  rule.  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  both  classes  to  desire 
only  equity,  however  many  the  provocations  to  mutual  misappre- 
hension and  misunderstanding. 

Concerning  the  organization  known  as  the  ^^  Knights  of  Labor," 
which  body  must,  in  large  measure,  accept  the  credit  or  responsibil- 
ity, for  good  or  ill,  of  the  organized  recent  interruptions  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  our  country,  I  find  myself  inclined  to  think  kindly 
of  the  considerations  that  seem  to  have  given  it  birth.  Its  formal 
declarations  of  purpose  contain  a  good  deal  that  is  just  and  rear 
sonable,  mingled  with  some  theories  as  harmless  as  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  foolish.  But  its  methods  have  proved  to  be  unwisely 
chosen,  in  that  they  have  engendered  a  spirit  of  disorder  and  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  others,  the  responsibility  for  which  the 
organization  now  strives  to  disown.  To  my  mind  it  seems  dear 
that  the  order  can  have  no  claim  whatever  to  public  confidence 
until  it  enforces  upon  its  own  leadership  and  membership  con- 
formity to  the  principles  it  has  publicly  declared.  If  it  shall  fail 
to  do  this  from  its  own  indisposition,  it  admits  its  own  faithless- 
ness ;  or  if  it  be  from  admitted  weakness,  it  equally  surrenders  its 
claim  to  public  confidence.  Conceding  righteous  intent,  it  ap- 
parently has  undertaken  an  impossibility,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
to-day,  in  large  measure,  ruled  by  a  lawless  mob.  There  are  strong 
indications  that  the  order  has  parted  with  its  opportunity  for  use- 
fulness. 

The  proper  relation  of  employers  to  this  and  other  labor  com- 
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binations  inyolyes  questions  of  ooiiBiderable  delicacy,  but  there 
are  clearly  defined  principles  which  cannot  be  oyermled  in  the 
adjustment  of  this  problem.  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  simple 
isu^t  that  an  employee  is  a  member  of  any  trades-union  ought  not 
to  prejudice  his  standing  with  an  employer,  although  it  must  be 
insisted  upon  that  the  good  and  profitable  workman  is  entitled  to 
and  will  inevitably  secure  a  preference  over  the  bad  or  faithless 
workman,  and  even  membership  of  the  ^* Knights  of  Labor'' 
ought  not  to  protect  the  latter  against  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
justice  which  I  have  stated.  If  I  had  in  my  employ  a  workman 
who  was  certainly  working  to  injure  my  business,  I  should  dismiss 
him,  no  matter  what  his  title  or  associationship.  No  enterprise 
can  live  with  inside  disloyalty. 

For  convenience  I  divide  employers  into  two  classes:  FitBt^ 
individuals  or  firms  representing  only  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  creditors  ;  and,  second^  large  corporations,  managed  by 
those  who  are  themselves  employees,  and  accountable  to  the  em- 
ploying power.  Of  the  first  class  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
nineteen  twentieths  are  graduates  from  the  ranks  of  employees, 
and  that  a  majority  have  only  moderate  capital,  and  this  derived 
primarily  from  their  own  labor.  This  class  of  men  know,  by 
experience,  about  both  sides  of  the  labor  problem.  Equal  posi- 
tion to  that  to  which  they  have  attained  is  available  to  any  of  their 
employees  of  equal  natural  ability  on  the  same  conditions  to  which 
they  have  conformed.  Indeed,  as  clearly  indicated  by  record,  a 
period  of  a  few  months  may,  not  unlikely,  cause  employer  and 
employee  to  change  places.  The  relation  is  by  no  means  a  fixed 
one. 

The  experience  most  embarrassing  to  employers  with  only  mod- 
erate means,  but  one  that  has  to  be  accepted,  is  that  which  I  have 
referred  to  under  the  general  name  of  competition,  that  is,  the  re- 
sult of  the  propensity  of  all  classes  of  society  to  procure  for  a  day's 
work  or  for  other  consideration  as  much  of  comfort,  convenience, 
or  other  emolument  as  is  attainable.  Because  the  average  house- 
hirer  hires  his  tenement  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  the  house-owner  is 
impelled  to  avail  himself  of  the  lowest  prices  available  when  he 
negotiates  conlsracts,  or  ^nploys  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  and 
plumbers,  or  buys  bricks  or  lumber.  The  student  of  this  phase 
of  my  subject  will  certainly  discern  the  semblance  to  an  endless 
chain  of  many  links  with  every  link  affected  by  interaction,  both 
for  seeming  profit  and  seeming  loss. 

This  quality  of  competition  is  yery  familiar  to  all  of  us  who 
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are  mannfactorers  or  contractors,  but  its  potency  is  not  readify 
appreciated  by  students  wi&out  practical  experience  in  business 
affairs,  and  it  therefore  furnishes  the  provocation  for  a  good  many 
erroneous  conclusions. 

To  illustrate  this  topic  let  us  take  up  a  proposition  to  erect  a 
church  edifice.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  audience  that  it  is 
not  the  easiest  work  imaginable  to  collect  the  needed  money  for 
such  an  enterprise,  and  that  somewhat  rigid  economy  in  expendi- 
ture is  therefore  unavoidable.  But  the  money  is  subscribed,  plans 
and  specifications  are  made  and  propositions  from  builders  arc 
invited.  It  is  a  favorable  time  to  build,  because,  business  being 
dull,  materials  and  labor  are  cheap.  There  are  many  aspirants 
for  the  contract  and  low  bids  are  the  result.  A  is  the  lowest 
bidder,  a  worthy  and  hard-working  young  man,  with  a  little 
money  and  a  good  name  which  insures  him  a  fair  amount  of 
credit.  The  building-committee  asks  no  questions  except,  Will 
be  perform  his  contract  and  give  good  work  ?  Satisfied  on  these 
points,  but  conscious  that  the  contract  can  promise  only  a  small 
profit,  it  is  awarded  to  A,  with  the  usual  conditions  of  forfeiture 
for  non-fulfillment  or  delay.  Before  making  his  bid  A  learned 
the  ruling  prices  of  material  and  labor,  but  before  his  actual  pur- 
chase an  unexpected  visitation  of  fire  or  flood  causes  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  price  of  lumber,  and  his  prospective  profits  begin  to 
shrink,  and  he  becomes  anxious  about  his  ability  to  perform.  He 
states  his  doubts  to  the  building-committee,  who  good-naturedly 
point  to  his  contract  and  their  inability  to  pay  more  than  is  stipu- 
lated. A  is  proud  of  his  good  name  and  determines  to  proceed. 
When  the  building  is  half  done,  his  employees,  dissatisfied  widi 
their  really  scanty  pay,  on  which  they  can  hardly  support  their 
families,  strike  for  an  advance.  A  must  act  promptly  because  he 
is  under  bond,  with  forfeiture  as  to  time  of  completion  of  the 
structure ;  he  owes  money  which  he  thinks  he  cannot  pay  if  he 
pays  the  advanced  wages  demanded;  other  men  stand  ready  to 
work  at  the  wages  that  the  strikers  refuse,  and  he  pays  off  the 
old  help  and  supplies  their  places. 

Now,  I  know  from  long  observation  that  A  will  probably  have 
to  bear  the  odium  of  being  a  hard  and  grinding  task-master,  un- 
willing to  pay  living  wages,  and  that  people  just  as  good  as  we 
are  will  join  in  that  estimate,  perhaps  without  any  study  of  the 
&cts  involved.  I  present  this  assumed  case,  thus  in  detail,  to 
provoke  study  of  the  principles  involved. 

The  buildingHM)mmittee,  acting  on  all  the  information  in  their 
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hands,  took  the  only  course  that  the  average  parish  would  approve. 
The  contractor,  with  all  his  hard  work,  could  not  pay  his  debts, 
perform  his  contract,  and  pay  the  larger  wages  demanded.  The 
pay  of  the  striking  workmen  would  not,  except  very  scantily,  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  their  families,  and  they  evidently  were  having  a 
pretty  hard  time  of  it.  The  community  thinks  there  has  been  a 
wrong  somewhere.  What  is  the  fact  ?  If  there  has  been  an  of- 
fense, who  has  been  the  offender?  What  ought  to  have  been 
done  that  was  not  done  ? 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  a  net  salary  of  fifteen  thousand  doU 
lors.  I  know  not  a  few  clergymen  that  are  as  good  and  faithful 
men  as  he  who  have  not  as  salary  more  than  a  fifteenth  part  of 
the  simi  named.  I  cannot  in  this  connection  discuss  this  inequal- 
ity, its  causes  or  its  justice,  but  how  is  my  friend  with  the  small 
salary  to  conduct  his  household  affairs?  Blessed  with  a  good  wife 
and  a  houseful  of  children,  the  momentous  problem  of  his  do- 
mestic economy  is  how  to  make  his  too  scanty  income  balance  the 
demands  for  flour,  beef,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  potatoes,  fuel,  house- 
rent,  shoes,  calicoes,  and  flannel,  and  meet  the  practical  necessity 
that  he  and  his  family  must  maintain  a  respectable  appearance 
and  dispense  a  good  deal  of  hospitality.  The  good  wife  assumes 
.that  she  must  purchase  the  family  supplies  where  they  are  sold 
most  cheaply,  and  after  careful  examination  she  purchases  from 
A,  instead  of  B,  C,  or  D.  B  is  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
generous  men  in  town,  while  A  is  a  cold,  calculating  man,  never 
heard  of  outside  of  his  business,  not  personally  popular,  but  he 
pays  his  bills  and  has  high  commercial  standing.  He  hires  his 
help  and  buys  his  goods  cheaper  than  B  does.  He  is  very  exact- 
ing with  his  employees,  is  called  a  hard  master,  and  in  his  pur- 
chases he  neglects  no  resource  that  will  help  him  to  beat  down  the 
price.  He  says  he  acts  thus  because  the  minister's  wife  and  her 
friends  will  not  buy  his  wares  except  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  leave 
him  no  profit  unless  he  buys  just  as  cheaply  as  he  knows  how  and 
hires  his  help  just  as  cheaply. as  he  can.  He  says  it  isn't  his 
fault  that  he  is  a  close  employer  and  buyer,  and  that  he  would 
gladly  be  more  liberal  if  the  minister's  wife  and  her  friends  would 
pay  him  a  larger  price  on  his  sales  to  them.  The  minister's  wife 
has  heard  of  this  saying,  and  in  her  conscientiousness  begins  to 
question  whether  she  is  not  in  some  measure  in  fault.  She  really 
wishes  she  could  afford  to  buy  from  B,  because  he  makes  so  much 
better  use  of  his  means,  but  she  has  all  she  can  do  to  make  both 
ends  meet     She  has  heard  that  A  buys  his  boots  and  shoes  from 
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a  prison  contractor,  and  hia  hardware  from  a  firm  that  has  die 
reputation  of  cheating  its  creditors,  and  his  calicoes  and  flannels 
from  manufacturers  who  work  their  hdp  eleven  or  twelve  hours 
a  day,  and  she  is  troubled. 

Now,  I  defend  the  dominie's  good  wife,  even  if  B  be  forced  to 
change  the  plan  of  his  business.     What  do  you  say  about  it  ? 

The  good  woman  has  struck  upon  another  embarrassment  as  to 
which  she  wants  your  advice.  For  years  she  has  done  all  the  fam- 
ily sewing,  including  the  making  of  her  husband's  shirts,  and  the 
midnight  hours  have  frequently  found  her  diligently  plying  her 
needle.  But  her  attention  was  called  to  excellent  shirts  at  a  price 
only  slightly  more  than  what  the  materials  would  cost  her,  and  she 
purchases.  The  merchant  bought  them  from  the  manufacturer 
because  he  felt  sure  that,  at  the  price,  they  would  be  attractive  to 
people  of  limited  income  whose  shirts  had  been  made  at  home 
by  overworked  wives.  The  manuf actorer  saw  this  opportunity  to 
place  shirts  at  a  low  price,  and  having  been  importuned  for  em- 
ployment, even  at  the  very  low  price  that  this  opportunity  would 
afford,  he  becomes  a  link  in  the  chain.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  diat 
this  manufacturer,  who  is  called  a  good  citizen,  before  engaging 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  shirts,  took  advice  of  his  neighbors 
and  his  minister,  telling  them  that  he  could  pay  only  very  small 
wages,  but  such  as  would  be  welcome  to  a  good  many  people  who 
could  not  get  any  employment,  and  they  told  him  to  go  ahead, 
that  even  small  wages  would  be  better  than  none ;  and  he  really 
did  n*t  dream  that  anybody  would  think  his  name  to  be  Shylock. 
But  the  dominie's  wife  has  been  reading  Hood's  ^^  Song  of  the 
Shirt,"  and  she  is  proposing  to  stop  buying  cheap  shirts  and 
going  back  to  her  old  ways.  She  would  rather  wrong  herself 
than  be  a  party  to  cruelty  to  other  poor  women.  I  told  her  to 
keep  right  along  buying  cheap  shirts.  What  would  you  have 
advised  ?  And  what  say  you  ought  to  be  the  fate  of  what  poets 
sometimes  call  the  hard-hearted  manufacturers? 

Possibly  and  probably  most  of  us  buy  our  boots  and  our  hats 
from  the  parties  who  will  give  us  the  best  goods  for  the  least 
money,  and  we  do  this  absolutely  without  any  questioning  about 
the  conditions  whereby  the  seller  acquired  his  goods,  but  assume 
ing,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  evidence,  that  he  acquired  them 
honorably.  But  because  we  buy  where  we  can  buy  cheapest,  the 
party  who  seeks  our  trade  must  himself  buy  where  he  can  buy 
cheapest  and  hire  his  help  where  he  can  hire  cheapest,  and  thereby 
is  wrought  out  the  chain  of  many  links,  some  of  which  will  be 
pretty  stire  to  provoke  criticism  in  theoretical  arguments*. 
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Conoeming  hours  of  labor,  I  apprehend  that  all  (rf  as  who 
^  work  for  a  living  "  encounter  the  question,  How  much  of  leisure 
or  reoreation  can  we,  each  for  himself,  afford  to  indulge  in  ?  Every 
thoughtful  friend  of  the  laborer  will  study  the  problem  of  hours 
of  labor  on  the  assumpticm  that  manly  aspiration  contemplates 
something  more  than  existence. 

Maximum  advancement  of  the  laborer,  as  an  enduring  result,  is 
not  to  be  attained  on  the  basis  of  minimum  effort.  The  spirit  of 
industry  and  application  is  indispensable  to  established  prosperity, 
whatever  the  class  of  employment.  Even  under  the  most  gener- 
ous of  employers,  the  indolent  or  time-serving  employee  vnll  never 
materially  improve  his  own  condition,  nor  can  any  association  or 
friend  do  it  for  him.  If  viewed  only  as  a  problem  of  self-interest, 
the  man  who  makes  himself  most  valuable  to  his  employer  inev- 
itably becomes  most  valuable  to  himself.  This  condition  is  of 
oourse  directly  and  absolutely  antagonistic  to  any  plan  of  mini- 
mum effort  The  laborer  who  really  seeks  success  in  the  battle  of 
life  cannot  long  endure  a  bondage,  even  if  in  part  self-imposed, 
diat  chokes  his  power  of  self-advancement. 

As  to  formal  limit  of  hours  of  labor,  a  good  many  considera- 
tions are  involved.  If  Jones  can  satisfy  himself,  and  take  proper 
care  of  his  family  by  a  half  day  of  work  and  a  half  day  of  play,  I 
have  no  personal  quarrel  with  Jones,  even  although  I  cannot  afford 
to  employ  him  to  work  for  me  on  his  plan.  My  factory  must  pay 
its  rent,  taxes,  and  other  fixed  expenses,  and  if  I  turn  over  to  my 
employees  its  entire  earnings,  it  cannot  earn  as  much,  net,  per 
hour,  for  each  employee,  in  working  six  hours  per  day  as  in  work- 
ing ten  hours. 

Some  one  of  you,  perhi^,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing to  be  rented  for  business  purposes.  The  proposed  tenant  is 
waiting  to  enter  and  is  prepared  to  pay  rent  from  the  day  the 
building  is  ready  for  occupancy.  Discarding,  for  the  moment,  the 
proposition  of  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  and  looking  at 
the  short  day  problem  in  what  seems  its  equitable  form,  namely, 
equal  payment  per  hour^  whether  on  eight-hour  or  ten-hour  basis, 
it  is  evident  that  the  building  employer  cannot  afford  to  pay 
as  much  per  hour  on  the  shorter  day  basis  as  on  the  longer,  because 
completion  of  building  and  its  rent-earning  power  must  be  delayed 
at  his  cost 

These  considerations  do  not  impair  the  right  of  a  workman  to 
decline  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  if  such  be  his  pleasure, 
but  in  such  case,  unless  in  an  abnormal  condition  of  business,  he 
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will  have  to  accept  something  less  than  eight  tenths  of  the  pay  he 
conld  receive  for  ten  hours'  labor.  It  is  a  simple  question  of 
product  that  no  theories,  however  eloquently  presented,  can  over- 
come. It  is  my  conviction  that  few  of  the  laborers  of  the  country 
can  afford  to  take,  at  their  own  expense,  the  amount  of  leisure 
that  current  theories  contemplate. 

As  to  the  present  somewhat  general  demand  from  building 
workmen  that  eight  or  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  working-day 
without  reduction  of  pay  per  day,  an  immediate  result  has  been 
actually  experienced  in  the  abandonment  or  postponement  of 
many  intentions  to  build,  with  consequent  reduced  demand  for  la> 
bor.  The  solution  of  this  phase  of  the  labor  problem  cannot  be 
immediate,  and  any  temporary  concessions  by  bonded  contractors, 
forced  under  compulsion  to  hastily  choose  between  the  two  evils  of 
heavy  loss  or  absolute  bankruptcy,  can  have  no  lasting  signifi- 
cance. I  properly  note  in  this  connection  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
awaro,  it  is  not  alleged  that  ten  hours'  work  per  day  is  physically 
overtaxing  the  strength  of  a  person  in  fair  health. 

A  New  York  doctor  of  divinity,  of  national  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  therefore  with  a  vantage  ground  that  should  give  his 
words  wide  influence,  has  lately,  deliberately  and  publicly,  used  the 
following  language :  ^^  In  snudl  matters  the  workman  has  it  all  his 
own  way.  He  charges  the  housekeeper  who  employs  him  what  he 
pleases.  If  is  in  large  manufactories,  railroads,  etc.,  where  the 
workman  is  tyrannized  over.  There  participation  in  the  profits 
should  be  enforced  by  law,  and  no  workman  should  be  dismissed 
without  cause  (indorsed  by  a  court),  or,  if  dismissed  without 
cause,  he  should  have  six  months'  wages  paid  him.  ...  A  large 
part  of  the  enormous  fortunes  of  individuals  and  corporations  is 
made  by  lying,  stealing,  and  oppression." 

The  tyranny  of  corporations  is  a  favorite  theme  with  a  certain 
class  of  speakers  and  writers,  and  study  of  the  subject  cannot  be 
without  profit.  Is  the  management  of  American  railroads,  as 
a  class,  tyrannical?  If  so,  which  of  the  New  England  roads,  for 
example?  Which  and  how  many  of  the  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations as  to  whose  management  you  have  actual  knowledge  are 
thus  guilty  ?  The  eminent  doctor  of  divinity  whose  words  I  have 
quoted  should  be  just  enough  to  tell  precisely  what  he  means  by 
his  philippic.  Failing  to  do  this,  he  would  best  serve  the  cause 
of  justice  by  his  silence  on  such  a  subject  in  a  time  of  excite- 
ment. 

Capital  vs.  Labor  is  the  current  form  of  presentation  of  the 
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problem  inyolYed  in  the  study  of  large  businesB  enterprises,  bat 
there  are  other  elements  that  are  often  overlooked.  Capital  com- 
bined with  only  manual  labor  would  not  long  be  capital  nor  would 
it  long  employ  labor.  Other  qualities  are  indispensable  associates 
of  capital,  among  which  may  be  named  intelligent  and  educated 
leadership,  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  plenty  of  hard  work,  cour- 
age, and  willingness  to  take  risks.  The  absence  of  any  of  these 
qualities  insures  failure.  Nor  can  large  and  important  interests 
endure  a  mass-meeting  style  of  management.  Prompt,  ener- 
getic, decisive  action  is  a  condition  indispensable  to  a  continuance 
of  the  ability  to  pay  either  dividends  or  wages.  Much  of  the 
current  discussion  of  the  dealings  of  manufacturing  corporations 
with  their  employees  seems  to  assume  that  the  enterprise  starts 
and  is  conducted  on  a  pre-arranged  scale  of  division  of  proceeds 
among  materials,  labor,  and  profit ;  but  a  good  many  of  us  know, 
by  sad  experience,  how  chimerical  would  be  any  such  theory. 
While  the  expenditure  account  is  an  ever-present  fact,  the  other 
side  is  always  in  doubt  until  the  goods  are  actually  paid  for. 
The  commencement  of  expenditure  and  inevitable  liability  so 
long  precedes  the  final  result  that  a  thousand  contingencies,  many 
of  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  anticipated,  are  liable  to 
overthrow  the  best  laid  plans  of  the  shrewdest  managers.  But 
the  obligations  and  liabilities  must  and  will  be  met  whatever 
the  fate  of  capital  Look  over  the  list  of  manufacturing  and 
railroad  corporations  that  have  sunk  their  millions  upon  millions 
of  capital,  although  labor  has  been  paid,  being,  in  most  States, 
protected  by  law,  as  I  believe  it  should  be.  There  are  clearly  two 
sides  to  the  picture  that  the  New  York  clergyman  dashes  off  so 
flippantly,  and  again  I  say  that  the  problem  of  labor  is  not  to  be 
solved  on  the  basis  of  exaggerated  and  distorted  presentation  of 
exceptions,  whether  it  be  of  alleged  extortion  or  fraud  of  capital, 
or  unreasonableness  of  labor. 

Great  corporations  are  not  to  be  regarded  by  just  men  as  if 
criminaL  They  are  performing  mighty  works  for  humanity  and 
civilization  that  to  non-association  would  be  impossible,  and  their 
true  representative  does  not  abide  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  corporations,  I  invite  you  to  study 
their  composition  a  little.  I  am  well  aware  that  ^^  by  ways  that 
are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain  "  a  small  number  of  the  great 
railroad  corporations  have  come  into  the  possession  of  a  few  men 
of  great  wealth,  and  I  doubt  not  that  this  condition  of  monopo- 
lization is  one  of  peril  to  the  nation,  and  utterly  at  variance  with 
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the  interests  in  whose  behalf  charters  were  granted  and  rights  of 
^ninent  domain  conceded. 

But  I  have  a  suspicion  that  an  examination  of  the  stock  ledgers 
of  many  of  our  prominent  corporations  would  give  some  theorists 
a  surprise  as  to  the  character  of  their  stockholders,  for  they  would 
learn  that  a  large  majority  are  not  of  the  class  of  persons  that,  in 
common  parlance,  are  regarded  as  ^  bloated  monopolists.''  How 
to  prevent  the  centralization  of  the  powers  of  a  great  corporation 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  grasping  men,  as  is  the  case  with  certain 
leading  railroad  corporations,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  pres- 
ent paper.  I  refer  to  it  only  to  declare  that  this  condition  of 
things  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  But  its  remedy  is  not  in 
any  countenance  of  Communism,  or  anything  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
Communism,  by  whatever  title  known. 

In  my  consideration  of  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee, 
as  I  have  before  intimated,  I  by  no  means  doubt  that  there  are 
employers,  individual  and  corporate,  who  are  habitually  imjust,  and 
even  tyrannical,  and  who  richly  deserve  all  the  denunciation  that 
they  receive.  For  them  I  ask  neither  sympathy  nor  charity.  Their 
offense  is  a  heinous  one  that  deserves  both  intolerance  and  retri- 
bution. But,  in  the  name  of  justice,  I  protest  against  denuncia- 
tion of  the  many  because  of  the  offense  of  the  few.  Let  convic- 
tion precede  condemnation  if  we  would  be  helpful  in  the  cause  we 
have  under  consideration. 

The  points  of  divergence  in  current  misimderstandings  are 
represented  by  ^^  many  men  of  many  minds,"  ignorant  as  well  as 
intelligent,  honest  as  well  as  of  questionable  honesty,  good  work- 
men and  poor,  of  abnost  every  nationality  on  earth,  with  a  proba- 
bility of  constant  changes  of  opinion,  with  ever  varying  conditions; 
but  Mr,  T.  V.  Powderly  says,  in  the  "  North  American  Review  " 
for  May,  in  a  carefully  prepared  paper  which  forbids  any  explana- 
tion of  hasty  utterance:  "The  workingman  and  his  employer 
must  meet  face  to  face,  they  must  discuss  every  detail  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  concerns  they  are  jointly  operating.  In  the  man- 
agement of  great  or  small  concerns  each  grievance,  each  trouble 
or  difference,  whether  in  relation  to  discipline  or  wages,  should  be 
talked  over  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  and  arbitrated.^* 

This  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  euphony  which  might  be  laughed  at, 
but  its  spirit  has  been  many  times  repeated,  in  current  discussions, 
by  men  of  high  standing  before  the  public.  I  have  no  ability  to 
discern  any  meaning  to  this  enunciation  unless  it  means  what  it 
says.    Let  us  apply  it,  each  of  us  who  are  business  men,  to  our 
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own  business,  and  see  if  we  can  find  in  it  other  than  sheer  non- 
s^ise.  Not  a  word  about  skill,  or  experience,  or  intelligence,  or 
industry,  or  even  integrity,  but  simply  ^^  they  must  discuss  every 
detail  in  the  management  of  the  ooncems  they  are  jointly  opera- 
ting." Who,  pray,  is  to  pay  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  pro- 
posed monster  debating  society  after  the  nominal  proprietcH*  of 
the  establishment  has  been  carried  to  the  poor-house  ?  1  regard  it 
as  simply  preposterous  to  expect  that  any  employer  who  intends 
to  pay  his  debts  will  surrender  the  management  of  his  business 
to  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  cannot  or  will  not  share  witii 
him  its  risks  and  responsibilities.  Every  intelligent  employer  not 
only  accepts  but  seeks  the  experienced  advice  of  his  expert  em^ 
ployees,  but  no  sane  man  will  look  for  safe  business  advisers  in 
the  ranks  oi  men  accustomed  to  lead  or  encourage  strikes  or  boy- 
cotts. 

Business  enterprise,  if  Intimate,  is  a  most  effective  contribu- 
tion to  public  prosperity.  Intelligent  daring  to  do  and  daring  to 
venture  is  indispensable  to  any  considerable  development  of  na- 
tiimal  resources.  The  hope  and  expectation  of  a  generous  profit 
is  the  incentive  that  starts  and  moves  the  wheels  of  industry,  pro- 
vides the  ability  to  pay  wages,  and  distributes  its  benefits  on  every 
hand.  This  incentive  is  Intimate  and  commendable,  and  needs 
not  my  apology;  but  timidity,  instability,  and  vacillation,  as  well 
as  the  causes  thereto,  will  so  cripple  any  class  of  enterprise  that 
tiiere  will  be  no  chance  for  profit,  however  apportioned. 

The  growth  of  ability  to  hinder  and  hamper  business  enter- 
prise and  development  is  an  important  element  in  the  problem  of 
prosperity  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  That  this  ability  has 
made  most  rapid  growth  in  those  centres  of  manufacturing  pros- 
perity where  employers  and  employed  have  each  prospered  abun- 
dantly, is  an  indication  that  is  full  of  significance. 

Waiving  all  special  sympathy  for  capital,  the  question  is  per^ 
tinent.  What  can  disinterested  ^ends  of  labor  afford  to  advise  in 
this  behalf?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  probable  that  the  goose  which  lays 
Hie  golden  egg  may  be  killed  in  the  struggle? 

I  heartily  admire  the  general  principle  of  arbitration,  and 
should  certainly  seek  to  apply  its  spirit  to  every  important  dis- 
pute, national  cr  individual  But  attempted  arbitration,  as  a 
piece  of  fixed  machinery,  can  have  little  strength  in  the  absence 
of  either  of  two  elements :  JF^st^  absolute  disinterestedness,  im- 
partiidity,  and  a  spirit  of  thorough  justice,  to  both  disputants,  on 
the  part  of  arbitrators;  secondj  thorough  familiarity  with  all  the 
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considerations  inyolved.  These  qualities  are  not,  theoretically,  im> 
attainable,  but  their  practical  possession  will  be  found  to  be  held 
by  very  few  available  referees. 

The  Geneva  arbitration  sat  upon  a  record  of  facts  as  to  which 
there  was  no  dispute,  while  proposed  compulsory  labor  arbitration 
would  find  dispute  as  to  fact  at  every  stage  of  its  work.  Exact 
justice  from  arbitrators  resident  in  the  community  wherein  the 
difficulty  exists  is  well-nigh  impossible,  and  this  from  perhaps  no 
fault  on  their  own  part.  The  complainant  party  probably  numbers 
hundreds,  the  defendant  party  only  one,  or  possibly  a  firm,  as- 
sumed to  be  rich,  whatever  the  fact  The  entire  business  of  the 
community  is  well-nigh  paralyzed  by  the  strike  existing  or  impend- 
ing ;  every  local  trader  looks  to  the  members  of  the  complaining 
party  for  his  sales,  and  perhaps  for  money  with  which  to  pay  his 
own  notes,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  community  is  simply  '^  Settle 
it  somehow."  So  when  employers  hesitate  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  formal  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  means  of  relief  from 
the  efiFect  of  every  form  of  discontent,  with  the  practical  certainty 
that  the  decree  of  arbitrators  cannot  be  enforced  except  against 
employers,  I  bespeak  such  degree  of  public  charity  as  will  look 
beyond  the  abstract  meaning  of  the  grand  word  ^^  arbitration," 
and  study  the  proposed  methods  of  application  of  the  agency 
thereby  represented. 

Did  time  permit,  I  would  gladly  consider  other  points  quite  as 
important  as  those  to  whose  consideration  you  have  so  kindly  lis- 
tened, but  my  proper  limits  have  already  been  exceeded.  Co- . 
operation  and  participation  are  propositions  of  grave  interest  and 
importance,  but  we  are  only  just  entering  upon  their  experimental 
stage  in  this  country,  and  a  record  of  actual  experience  is  not  yet 
available  to  us.  Tlie  theory  involved  is  highly  attractive,  and  I 
feel  grateful  to  those  employers  who  seem  disposed  to  give  the 
matter  a  practical  test,  although  I  see  so  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  that  I  have  to  confess  that  my  faith  in  success  is  very 
slight. 

I  should  be  glad  to  discuss  the  problems  concerning  convict-labor 
competition,  but  must  not  trespass  further  upon  your  time,  except 
to  say  that  the  true  solution  of  all  the  embarrassments  from  con- 
vict-labor competition  will  be  compassed  in  depleting  the  criminal 
ranks  by  suppressing  their  recruiting-offices. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  you  to  note  that  while  noisy  clamor  may 
represent  the  voice  of  the  people  in  protest  against  a  great  Ihrong, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  hastily  condemned,  there  is  plenty  ol 
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ezperienoe  to  tell  ub  that  this  form  of  demonstration  will  justify 
wry  careful  examination  before  acceptance  as  pure  coin.  It  may 
be  arrant  demagogism,  as  it  has  been  many  times  in  the  past,  and 
represent  no  consideration  of  philanthropy  or  general  welfare.  Or 
it  may  be  the  act  of  people  of  some  one  foreign  nationality,  who, 
having  become  well  settled  in  their  adopted  home,  would  deny  to 
another  nationality  the  welcome  and  the  opportunity  whereby  they 
have  prospered.  Or  it  may  be  only  an  ebullition  of  passion  on 
issues  personal  and  individual  to  a  very  few  perscms,  but  magnified 
so  as  to  appear  like  a  grievance  of  the  multitude.  Or  it  may  be 
a  manifestation  of  ignorance  &om  parties  whose  chief  need  is 
guardianship.  It  often  leads  thousands  to  throw  away  their 
chances  to  earn  an  honorable  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
families  on  pretences  so  slender  that  they  would  appear  ridiculous 
were  it  not  for  our  pity  for  the  victims.  Although  I  read  of  some 
strikes  that  enlist  some  measure  of  my  sympathy  and  respect,  I 
read  of  very  many  whose  own  statement  of  reasons  is  so  utterly 
absurd  that  their  leaders  and  promoters  seem  to  me  highly  culpa- 
ble. It  is  no  trifling  matter  when  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
diildren  are,  in  midwinter,  cut  off  &om  all  earnings  because  of 
some  fancied  offense  to  some  individual  of  whom  they  never 
heard.  Some  of  these  experiences  certainly  represent  a  reluctant 
yielding  of  the  many  to  the  noisy  tyranny  of  the  few,  and  these 
victims  deserve  our  sincere  sympathy  and  such  help  and  support 
as  we  can  give  them. 

The  gift  of  prophecy  is  not  mine,  but  an  active  and  continuous 
business  experience  of  more  than  forty  years  has  taught  me  some- 
thing of  the  relations  of  cause  to  effect  in  matters  of  business. 
On  the  basis  only  of  my  experience  I  discern  the  following  prob- 
abilities &om  a  continuance  of  current  agitation  in  its  existing 
temper  and  spirit :  — 

J^irst^  that  manufacturing  capital,  being  movable,  will  be  more 
or  less  diverted  from  its  present  locations,  and  probably  into  other 
forms  of  employment. 

Second^  that  enterprise  will  be  checked,  and  labor  will  be  em- 
ployed more  timidly  and  sparingly. 

I%itdi  that  thereby  the  profit  of  industry  (however  divided) 
will  be  greatly  reducMsd.  .Both  dividends  and  wages  will  shrink, 
and  the  deficit  can  be  charged  to  no  account  but  wastage.  The 
seeming  gain,  if  any,  to  employees  from  prevailing  methods  will 
be  bat  temporary  and  followed  by  a  reaction  that  will  be  sadly 
disappointing. 
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Fourth^  that  by  remoyal  and  break-up  of  many  establishmentB, 
many  of  the  present  employees  of  mano&cturers  will  sever  pres- 
ent connections,  leave  present  home  associations,  and  b^in  life 
over  again« 

Fifths  that  a  spirit  of  antagonism  will  be  permanently  estab- 
lished between  employer  and  employed,  to  the  great  damage  of 
both. 

Sixthj  that  idle  demagogues  will  utilize  and  appropriate  the  ex- 
isting excitement  purely  and  solely  for  their  own  advantage,  and 
at  the  expense  of  those  whom  they  profess  to  serve. 

Henry  B.  Metcalf. 
PawtuckbTi  B.  I* 
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EDITORIAL. 


BBCENT  MISSIONABT  TESTIMONIBa 
Thb  disciUBion  now  in  progress  of  the  relation  to  Christ  of  men  who 
have  never  heard  of  Him  has  called  oat  several  testimonies  from  mis- 
sionaries which  deserve  attention.  The  witnesses  are  all  in  the  service 
of  the  American  Board,  and  well  kno¥ni  in  the  churches  which  sustain 
it.  Their  testimony,  relates  to  two  questions :  the  evidence  of  a  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the  practical 
bearing  of  the  positions  of  Progressive  Orthodoxy  on  the  work  of  the 
missionary. 

I. 

The  oniversality  of  Christianity  implies  that  Grod  seeks  to  save  every 
man  by  the  method  of  Redemption.  The  inference  that  this  involves  a 
presentation,  sooner  or  later,  to  every  man  of  a  Saviour  is  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  such  an  offer  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  The  Atone- 
ment, it  ifl  argued,  is  universaL  On  account  of  it  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
and  does  wo^  universally.  He  uses  with  the  heathen  a  lower  and 
narrower  order  of  motives  than  with  Christians,  but  He  transforms  char- 
acter in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  the 
Africans,  it  is  said,  are  attracted  to  righteousness  and  God  as  truly  as 
the  hearers  of  the  gospeL  '^  I  have  seen  around  this  globe,"  says  an 
advocate  of  this  theory,  "  characters  attaining  to  final  permanence,  crys- 
tallizing into  the  love  of  what  God  loves  and  the  hate  of  what  God  hates, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ."  This  statement  called 
out  a  vigorous  rejoinder  in  "  The  Advance/'  from  the  Rev.  D.  Z.  Shef- 
field, of  the  North  China  liGssion.  We  quote  a  single  paragraph  for  its 
testimony.  Premising  that  the  author  of  the  sentence  just  cited  "  urges 
upon  men  the  importance  of  '  clear  thinking,' "  Mr.  Sheffield  pro- 
ceeds:— 

^  Now  in  the  interest  of  clear  thinking,  allow  me  to  ask  yon  a  few  Socratic 
qnesticHis.  Where  in  your  journey  aroand  the  globe  did  you  meet  with  men 
that  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ  ?  What  evidence  satisfied  yon 
that  their  characters  were  crystallizing  into  the  love  of  what  Grod  loves  and 
the  bate  of  what  God  bates  ?  How  many  days  were  yon  in  their  society  ? 
Did  they  speak  the  Ikiglisb  language,  or  did  you  converse  with  them  through 
an  inteipreter  ?  €rod  loves  Christ  with  a  supreme  love.  Did  you  tell  them  of 
Christ,  and  did  their  nascent  faith  immediately  accept  Him  as  the  highest  need 
of  their  souls  ?  God  hates  self-rigbteoosness  with  a  supreme  hatred,  since  it 
is  the  central  will-f oroe  that  drives  the  heart  away  from  God.  Did  you  make 
yourself  certain  that  all  their  good  words  and  works  bad  the  glory  of  Grod, 
and  not  the  glory  of  self,  as  their  ultimate  object  ?  Whence  did  yon  derive 
such  ready  intuition  of  the  states  of  men's  hearts  that  yon  dare  to  announce, 
on  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  days,  that  men  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ 
are  truly  bis  disciples  ?    Have  yon  met  men,  in  a  rapid  journey  around  the 
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world,  withoat  the  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ?  I  haye  lived  in  the 
midst  of  saoh  men  for  sirteen  years,  have  acquired  their  language,  have  stud- 
ied their  thoughts,  but  have  never  met  a  man  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
of  whom  I  would  dare  to  say  that  his  character  was  crystallizing  into  the  love 
of  what  Grod  loves  and  the  hate  of  what  God  hates." 

Another  witness  is  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Howland,  of  the  Ceylon  Mission. 
In  an  essay  read  before  the  New  York  Clerical  Union,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  trustworthy  correspondent  of  the  ^^  Congregationalist,"  Mr. 
Howland  affirmed,  emphatically,  that  after  twelve  years'  stady  of  the 
problem,  on  missionary  ground,  while  he  would  not  deny  the  possibility 
that  there  are  some  adult  heathen  who,  without  having  heard  of  Christ, 
have  yet  '*  laid  hold  of  righteousness,"  '^  he  had  never  seen  one  such  of 
whom  he  could  say  unhesitatingly  that  he  belonged  to  this  class." 

A  third  testimony  comes  to  us  from  a  missionary  of  large  acquaintance 
with  the  work  in  India : — 

"  As  to  the  questions  whether  some  ambng  the  heathen  seem  to  be  living  up 
to  such  light  as  they  have,  and  whether  some  who  have  never  known  of  Christ 
seem,  under  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence,  to  be  forming  such  a  character  as 
would  lead  them  to  accept  Christ  very  readily  when  He  is  made  known  to 
them,  I  would  say :  (1)  I  have  never  found  man  or  woman  in  a  heathen  or 
Christian  land  who  lived  up  to  his  or  her  light  ...  (2)  I  believe  that  the 
omnipresent  Holy  Spirit  is  woridng  on  the  heart  of  every  man.  Hence  the 
unrest  of  many,  and  henoe  sueh  goodness  as  we  more  or  less  frequently  find 
even  among  uncivilised  and  civilised  non-Christians.  Many  call  this  *  natural ' 
goodness.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  in  their  hearts. 
(3)  In  a  considerable  missionary  experience  I  have  met  with  only  one  man  who 
had  never  had  a  knowledge  of  Christ  who  seemed  at  all  ready  to  accept  Christ 
idien  offered  to  him." 

Anotiier  noteworUiy  testimony  is  given  in  a  litde  tract  recently  put  in 
circulation  by  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  entitled 
''  Future  Probation  in  the  lig^t  of  Asia."  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
J.  D.  Davis,  D.  D.,  of  the  Japan  Mission.  We  cite  the  entire  paragraph 
in  which  tiie  writer's  personal  testimony  appears,  in  order  that  its  theo- 
logical setting  mjiy  be  seen :  — 

«  The  heathen  can  be  saved  without  a  knowledge  of  the  historic  Chzjst  in 
this  world.  While  I  fully  believe  that  the  work  of  Christ  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition on  God's  part  for  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  every  sinner  who  is  saved, 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  work  is  necessary  before 
death  to  bring  souls  into  such  a  relation  to  God  and  the  truth  as  that  there  are 
not  many  souls  virtually  saved  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  before  death. 
The  work  of  Christ  is  a  necessary  condition  on  Grod's  side,  but  what  does  God 
require  on  man's  side,  in  order  to  salvation  ?  Simply  a  sense  of  his  own  sin 
and  true  repentance  —  a  seeking  for  God  and  for  salvation  from  sin  with  the 
whole  heart.  Are  we  not  to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  strives  with  men  in 
heathen  lands  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  ?  Are  we  not  to  suppose  that 
any  souls  in  these  lands,  thus  led  by  the  Spirit,  are  at  death  in  this  condition 
of  true  repentance,  and  so  seeking  for  light  and  salvation  from  sin,  that  when 
they  awake  in  the  spirit  world,  and  the  light  of  God's  presence,  the  glory  of 
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Christ  and  the  wo^  of  Chziat  burst  vpoa  them^  their  first  impiilse  wfll  be  to 
bow  down  and  aeoept  Him  as  their  God  and  SaTionr  ?  If  so^  are  they  not 
saved  ?  and  were  they  not  Tirtnally  saved  before  they  saw  Christ  ?  were  not 
their  hearts  regenerated  before  they  saw  the  '  historic  Christ  ? '  There  seem 
to  be  souls  in  this  condition  here  in  Japan, — men  and  women  who  have  been 
mourning  over  their  sins  and  seeking  deliverance  from  them  for  months  or 
years,  and  who  seem  ready  to  bow  down  and  adore  and  receive  Christ  as  their 
Saviour  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  Him.  If  they  had  died  in  that  state  of  mind 
before  they  heard  of  Christ,  and  yet  with  a  heart  that  would  have  adwed  and 
received  Him  as  soon  as  they  saw  Him,  in  the  future  world,  was  not  that  heart 
a  saved  heart  in  God's  sight  before  death  came  ?  True,  they  had  not  the  full, 
conscious  knowledge  and  joy  of  salvation,  but  not  every  soul  has  that  as  soon 
as  it  is  saved  in  this  world.  There  are,  I  say,  such  examples  here  ;  not  a  great 
many,  as  compared  to  the  whole  population,  but  enough  so  that  we  may  hope 
that  among  these  millions  there  are  at  least  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  who 
are  saved  without  a  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ  in  this  world ;  enough 
to  show  that  the  heathen  can  be  saved  without  such  knowledge  in  this  life. 
While,  however,  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  a  knowledge  of  the  depth  of 
God's  love,  as  revealed  in  Christ  and  his  great  atoning  work,  is  the  most  power- 
ful motive  to  conviction  of  sin,  repentanoe,  and  salvation,  so  that,  while  with- 
out those  motives  a  few  hundreds  or  a  few  thousands  may  repent  and  be  sared 
by  the  light  of  nature,  yet  with  the  universal  and  proper  presentation  of  the 
powerful  motives  of  Christ's  atoning  work  and  love  many  millions  would 
probably  repent  and  be  saved ;  so  that  the  slowness  and  want  of  zeal  of  Chris- 
tendom in  'preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature '  is,  as  to  its  sin,  and  as  to 
its  results,  too  terrible  to  contemplate.** 

The  mixture  of  theology,  argument,  and  homiletic  improvement  with 
this  testimony  doubtless  detracts  somewhat  from  the  impression  it  might 
otherwise  make.  We  will  not  attempt  to  analyse  it  It  nnqneetionably 
records  the  impressions  of  an  intelligent,  83rmpathetic,  and  most  deeply 
interested  observer.  It  tells  as:  Tlie  heathen  can  be  saved  without 
knowledge  of  Christ,  «>  that  is,  '^  virtually  "  saved,  but  '*  not  many ''  of 
them  ;  ^  a  few  hundreds  or  a  few  thousands  "  to  '^  many  millions  '*  who 
probably  would  be  reeovered  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  mo- 
tives. 

Indulging  in  the  largest  hope  these  testimonies  can  warrant  we  discover 
no  evidence  of  a  saving  work  of  the  Spirit  commensurate  with  Christian- 
ity. Paul's  picture  of  heathenism  is  not  essentially  lightened.  The 
fathers  of  modem  missions  were  substantially  right  in  their  estimate  of 
the  vivifying  forces  of  other  gospels  than  the  Christian.  The  question  is 
one  of  fact,  of  actual  spiritual  result  We  know  of  no  testimony  perti- 
nent to  this  inquiry  likely  to  be  more  trustworthy  than  that  we  have  cited. 

We  need,  however,  to  be  careful  not  to  draw  from  the  evidence  con- 
dusions  which  it  does  not  authorize.  It  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  a  general  work  of  the  Spirit  in  heathen  minds.  It  does  not  deny  but 
recognizee,  in  some  cases,  a  fruitful  preparatory  work,  so  that  longings 
and  efforts  for  truth,  purity,  and  goodness  are  awakened  which  would 
lead  to  Christian  faith  were  a  Saviour  presented. 
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But  it  shows  no  more  than  Ihis.  The  differenoe  between  pagan  and 
Christian  yirtae  is  one  of  quality.  Judging  by  the  results,  that  spiritual 
conquering  force  which  goes  with  Christianity  is  wanting  in  paganism. 
To  say  that  the  difference  in  result  is  due  solely  to  human  volition  is  to 
ignore  experience.  To  refer  it  solely  to  divine  sovereignty  is  to  contenm 
the  means  which  that  sovereignty  appoints.  The  difference  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  gospel,  as  Paul  teaches,  is  the  wisdom  and  tlie  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.  It  is  appointed,  fitted,  introduced,  brought  into  contact 
with  human  life,  for  tlus  express  purpose.  It  brings  to  bear  upon  men 
needing  redemption  the  fact  and  motive  of  redemption,  to  men  needing 
regeneration  the  renewing  Spirit  of  the  Son.  Nature,  conscience,  Juda- 
ism prepare  for  the  incoming  of  this  divine  power,  but  they  are  not  this 
power ;  if  they  were  they  would  produce  its  effects. 

The  reply  is  made  that  one  instance  of  renewed  character  in  heathen- 
ism is  enough  to  refute  our  theory.  A  saving  work  is  wrought  by  divine 
gprace  without  the  instrumentality  of  the  gospel,  without  any  knowledge 
of  Christ ;  therefore  the  heathen  can  be  saved  on  the  religious  plane  they 
occupy ;  if  they  are  not,  it  is  their  ow^i  fault.  This  rejoinder,  we  answer, 
first  reduces  the  meaning  of  salvation,  and  then  shifts  the  issue  from  a 
question  of  saving  love  to  one  of  punitive  justice.  We  do  not  dispute 
ihe  guilt  of  the  pagan.  We  do  not  claim  that  by  the  use  of  the  light  he 
has  he  might  not  be  prepared  for  a  fuller  revelation.  We  simply  say : 
First,  that  heathenism  does  not  save  men  in  any  Christian  sense  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  secondly,  that  it  does  not  save  them,  on  any  large  scale,  in 
that  lower  meaning  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  '^  virtual  salva- 
tion," whatever  that  may  amount  to.  In  other  words :  The  knowledge 
of  Christ  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation  in  its  true  and  complete 
sense,  and  it  is  practically  necessary  as  a  motive  power  to  produce  effi- 
cient effort  for  recovery  from  sin  in  any  definitely  appreciable  and  im- 
pressive degree. 

The  question  is,  whether  such  results  as  tliese  are  reconcilable  with  the 
universality  of  Christianity,  provided  they  are  the  whole  of  the  case  ?  Is 
the  motive  of  redemption  so  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  heathenism  as  to 
satisfy  what  we  know,  by  the  Christian  revelation,  of  the  desire  of  Grod 
for  the  salvation  of  all  men  ?  Is  it  so  employed  as  to  accord  with  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  relations  of  Christ  to  men  which  tlie  Scriptures  disclose  ? 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  Man.  By  the  constitution  of  his  Person  He  is  related 
to  every  man.  He  died  upon  the  cross  because  Grod  so  loved  the  world. 
He  is  Uie  Judge  of  every  man  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man.  His  saving 
work  is  effected  by  the  Spirit  whom  He  sends,  and  who,  we  are  told,  was 
not  sent  —  and  we  may  reverently  say  could  not  be  sent  —  until  Christ 
was  glorified.  No  command  was  given  to  evangelize  the  nations  until 
Redemption  was  accomplished  in  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  the  sending 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  The  endeavor  to  prove  the  universality  of  Christi- 
anity by  the  operation  of  motives  extrinsic  to  any  knowledge  of  Christ,  of 
his  divine-hmnan  Person,  of  his  atoning  sacrifice,  and  of  the  Spirit  whom 
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He  sends,  treats  these  troths  as  though  they  were  non-eMential  to  Chris- 
tianity.  It  is  to  establish  the  aniyersality  at  the  expense  of  that  for  which 
universality  is  claimed.  Logically,  when  once  this  position  is  taken, 
there  is  no  standing  ground  short  of  the  positions  of  rationalism. 

It  is  said  there  is  this  distinction  to  be  obseired :  rationalism  rejects 
the  Atonement  and  correlated  doctrines.  We  gladly  recognize  the  differ- 
ence as  to  the  fact  of  belief,  but  find  it  irrelevant 

The  theory  in  question  supposes  that  the  essential  quality  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  and  life  can  be  produced  without  the  Christian  motive,  and 
without  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  working  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
The  truths  available,  unless  miraculous  interventions  are  supposed  which 
would  exalt  heathenism  to  the  plane  of  the  ancient  covenant,  are  simply 
the  truths  maintained  in  history  by  the  force  of  tradition,  natural  reason, 
and  conscience.  Now  if  these  truths  can  become  the  sufficient  regenera- 
ting and  sustaining  forces  of  Christian  character,  the  Atonement  becomes 
non-essential  as  motive,  and  knowledge  of  reconciliation  to  God  ceases  to 
be  a  necessary  element  of  the  Christian  life.  But  can  peace  with  Grod, 
conscious  sonship,  be  eliminated  from  the  conception  of  the  Christian  life 
without  de8tro3ring  it  ?  And  if  the  conception  itself  of  the  Christian  life  . 
is  made  impossible,  of  what  use  to  say :  ''  Nevertheless  we  are  not  ration- 
alists, because  we  believe  in  the  Atonement"  What  is  the  Atonement, 
now  ?  It  is  reduced  to  a  mere,  sheer,  simple,  extra-historical  transaction 
between  Grod  the  Father  and  God  the  Son.  It  is  treated  as  absolutely 
unnecessary  as  motive.  Its  influence  as  motive  is  no  part  of  it  It  comes 
into  no  contact  with  men.  They  are,  indeed,  spared  on  account  of  it 
But  of  this  they  have  no  knowledge.  The  literature  of  paganism  betrays 
no  suggestion  of  such  knowledge.  Inventions  of  atonements  appear ;  but 
if  these  are  the  sufficient  weapons  of  the  Spirit,  the  terrible  reality  of 
Calvary  is  so  &ff  forth  unnecessary,  and  fictions  in  the  realm  of  the  Spirit 
serve  as  truths.  The  Atonement,  on  this  theory,  passes  out  of  history 
and  life  and  human  character,  with  all  that  it  involves  in  Christian  con- 
sciousness ;  for  it  no  longer  stands  in  any  essential  relation  to  that  con- 
sciousness. It  can  be  wholly  withdrawn  and  the  texture  and  fabric  of  that 
consciousness  remain  untorn,  intact,  whole.  It  becomes,  at  most,  some- 
thing necessary  to  God,  unnecessary  to  man.  It  does  not  enter  into  the 
communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  is  no  part  of  religious  life,  does  not  be- 
long to  historical  religion.  What,  then,  is  the  essential  difference  between 
Christianity  and  any  other  religion  ?  Why  is  it  more  than  one  of  the 
"  Ten  Great  Religions  "  ?  Yofwr  atonement  is  outside  of  your  reUgum. 
Religiously,  at  least,  you  have  come  to  the  position  of  the  rationalist  —  all 
religions  are  alike,  essentially.  Logically,  too,  you  are  in  his  toils.  A  re- 
ligion which  contains  as  essential  to  it  nothing  not  given  in  other  religions 
cannot  claim  for  itself  alone  universality  and  absoluteness. 

But  there  are  considerations  less  theoretical  and  more  practical  to  be 
weired.  The  statement  that  the  heathen  can  attain  to  ''virtual*'  Chris- 
tianity without  knowledge  of  Christ  is  made  in  order  to  exclude  occa- 
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sion  for  the  supposition  that  those  to  whom  He  is  not  ottered  m  a  SaTioar 
here  will  have  opportunity  to  accept  Him  hereafter. 

Conceding,  onder  the  reserres  already  mentioned,  the  possilnlify  and 
reality  of  sach  a  pagan  Christiani^,  its  limitation  is  soch  that  it  fiiils  to 
do  the  work  assigned  it  The  great  mass  of  tlie  heathen  through  nn- 
connted  generations,  it  is  conoeded,  have  come  short  of  soch  righteousness. 
If  all  hope  for  them  depends  solely  on  the  transactions  of  this  life  their 
case  is  desperate*  Now  we  concede  that  the  question  of  theodicy  is  not 
one  simply  or  chiefly  of  the  nomher  of  the  saved.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  divine  character.  It  is  cdnceivable  that  God  should  be  just,  merciful, 
infinitely  wise  and  good,  though  multitudes  of  beings,  endowed  with 
reason  and  freedom,  should  persistentiy  sin  and  destroy  themsdves*  But 
there  is  a  serious,  we  think  an  insuperaUe,  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
GUkl  should  introduce  into  human  history  a  power  which  alone  is  dqiaMe 
of  redeeming  men,  and  whose  essence  is  a  revelation  of  himself  as  the 
source  of  a  redeemed  life,  and  should  then  withhold  it  from  the  very 
beings  for  whom  it  was  made.  The  universality  of  Christianity  implies, 
—  not  simply  that  the  truths  of  nature,  of  law,  of  reason  and  conscience 
are  for  men,  —  but  also  the  truths  and  powers  of  redemption.  Christ  b 
for  alL  Christ  is  not  revealed  to  all,  if  we  are  limited  in  our  view  by 
the  bounds  of  this  mortal  life.  Hence  the  supposition  that  these  bounds 
are  over^passed  by  Christ  and  his  Spirit.  It  is  of  no  force  against  imch 
a  hope  to  say:  The  heathen  can  be  saved  without  a  knowledge  of 
Christ,  though  only  in  rare  instances  can  we  believe  that,  in  fact,  they 
have  been  and  are  recovered.  This  reply,  as  a  friend  remaria,  saves  its 
framer's  theology  better  than  the  heathen.  We  doubt  if  it  saves  his 
theology ;  bat  waiving  this,  it  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  before  us.  A 
univerMl  religion  faUs  to  be  universal  in  application  and  power.  Its 
efficiency  is  wanting  just  at  the  point  where  it  is  needed  and  where  it  is 
fitted  to  be  effective,  namely,  as  motive  to  the  transformation  of  char- 
acter. 

The  struggles,  of  those  who  recognize  the  saving  power  of  the  gospel, 
to  avert  this  difficulty  only  impress  us  the  more  with  its  magnitude. 
Always  we  are  referred  to  the  fact,  which  from  this  point  of  view  be- 
comes really  delightful,  that  one  half  of  the  race  die  in  infancy.  In 
other  words,  the  universality  of  Christianity  is  saved  by  taking  one  half 
of  the  race  out  from  under  it  as  motive !  The  only  escape  is  to  suppose 
that  infant  character  is  formed  under  the  saving  influence  of  its  motives 
in  the  other  world,  so  that  the  grace  of  Christ  and  his  Spirit  is  made 
effective  there,  —  that  is,  by  admitting  for  one  half  of  the  race  a  future 
probation.    Thus  Dr.  Davis  says :  — 

<<  It  may  be  that  nearly  half  of  the  race,  dying  in  infancy,  and  passing  at 
once  into  the  care  and  training  of  saints  and  angels  in  the  midst  of  the  light  and 
love  of  heaven,  are  saved." 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  infants  as  '^  taught  and  nouri^d  by  the  angelic 
and  suntiy  ministries  there,"  so  that  '^  they  may  all  be  of  the  kingdom 
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of  heaven."  And  then  the  door  of  hope  is  thrown  open  yet  more 
widely:  — 

**  I  will  not  attempt  to  fix  the  line  between  responsible  and  irresponsible 
moral  action  in  the  yoimg ;  it  is  doubtless  mnoh  later  in  Pagan  lands  than  in 
Christian  lands." 

This  ccmcession  greatly  enlarges  the  "  in&mt  throng/*  for  all  of  whom 
a  fatore  probation  is  allowed.  But  where  is  the  Biblical  warrant  for 
this  ?  Where,  except  in  the  very  principles  and  disclosares  of  grace 
which  suggest  a  yet  larger  hope  —  in  the  love  of  God  revealed  in  Christ, 
in  the  universality  of  the  atonement  ? 

A  yet  more  remarkable  signal  of  the  stress  of  the  difficult  is  thrown 
oat  in  sQggestions  that  practically  abandon  the  oniversality  of  our  re- 
ligion. Thus  Mr.  Howland  is  reported  to  have  sought  relief  in  *<  the 
principle  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race."  The  welfare  of  the  individual 
is  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  race  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Davis  makes  much  of 
this.  Through  the  long  and  weary  centuries  of  sinful  history  God  is 
accumulating  motives  which  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  later  genera- 
tions :  — 

**  It  seems  to  us  that  the  loss  of  nearly  half  of  the  race  of  man  from  the 
eteatioii  up  to  the  present  time  is  a  terrible  thing ;  but  if  we  could  take 
•or  stand  beside  the  All-Father  somein^iere  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  years 
of  the  future  and  look  backward  and  forward,  we  might  see  that  this  number 
. . .  was  less  in  comparison  than  the  criminals  who  are  yearly  executed  are  to 
the  whole  population.  Men  who  looked  upon  the  dreadful  carnage  in  the 
United  States  twenty-five  years  ago  were  led  to  feel  and  exclaim,  *  This  is 
too  dreadful.'  'Why  this  waste?'  But  as  we  look  back  now,  after  only 
twenty  years,  who  does  not  see  that  the  nation  is  worth  all  it  cost  ?  " 

Wo  doubt  whether  Dr.  Davis  —  Colonel  Davis  —  made  the  sacrifices 
he  did  for  the  nation  on  the  principle  of  '^  waste."  Sacrifice  is  personal 
and  Christian ;  waste  is  a  different  matter.  The  conception  that  God  is 
wasting  countless  generations  for  the  enrichment  of  later  ones  degrades 
personality.  It  may  have  a  place  in  a  theory  which  supposes  personality 
to  be  essentially  an  ethical  acquisition,  something  that  can  be  won  and 
lost,  like  virtue,  and  possibly  in  this  form  can  be  adjusted  to  Christianity, 
though  we  do  not  accept  this.  But  as  presented  above  it  b  unethicud 
and  unchristian.  It  makes  personality  a  mere  means  to  an  end.  It  wastes 
the  person  instead  of  providing  for  his  glorification  hy  sacrifice.  It  wastes 
countless  generations,  known  to  have  existed,  for  the  benefit  of  imagined 
generations  yet  to  be.  It  is  self-«ontradictory,  for  it  makes  the  good  of 
the  whole  the  end,  and  then  destroys  the  parts  without  which  there  is  no 
whole.  If  the  individual  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  coxi- 
sommation  on  condition  of  proving  himself  worthy  —  and  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  there  is  no  worthiness  but  through  redemption  —  we  can 
find  relief  through  the  long  struggle.  We  have  an  ethical  system,  and 
foU  play  for  the  principle  of  sacrifice*     If,  however,  the  individual  —  un- 
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numbered  millions  of  individuals  rather-^  are  wasted,  men  are  but  leaves ; 
we  are  in  the  bondage  of  a  hopeless  naturalism.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
broken  with  the  universality  of  Christianity.  If  that  means  anything  it 
implies  a  relation  of  Christ  to  all  persons,  and  a  consummation  in  which 
all  persons  may  have  a  part  Christian  inmiortality  is  personal  and  not 
merely  corporate,  and  tiie  Christian  goal  is  a  society  to  which  all  the 
generations  contribute,  the  individual  being  perfected  in  the  whole. 

There  is,  however,  it  is  argued,  no  real  relief  in  the  supposition  of 
future  grace.  We  do  not  wonder  tbat  some  of  our  missionary  brethren, 
worn  with  labors  whose  fruits  are  not  relatively  abundant  or  immediately 
apparent,  incline  to  glopmy  views  on  this  point  So  few  heathen  accept 
Christ  when  offered  here.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  beyond  ?  Dr. 
Davis  puts  the  case  as  forcibly  as  it  well  can  be.  Hie  gain  from  the 
supposition  of  salvation  after  death  is  '^  so  very  small,*'  the  dangers  of  the 
theory  '^  so  great,"  that  he  thinks  it  safer  to  reject  it  But  a  missionary 
of  Christ  will  not  long  be  despondent,  great  as  the  temptation  may  be. 
Dr.  Davis  expects  the  conversion  of  Japan  by  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
peL  Mr.  Howland  and  he  expect,  with  the  church  at  large,  not  only 
the  conversion  of  Japan  and  Ceylon,  but  of  tlie  world.  Heathenism  in 
the  end  will  succumb.  Not  only  individuals  will  be  converted,  but  sodefy 
will  be  transformed.  At  present,  in  paganism,  the  elevation  of  the  indi- 
vidual into  a  personality  free  toward  God  has  scarcely  begun.  Dr. 
Davis  recognizes  in  part  the  difference  between  heathen  and  Christian 
lands  when  he  says  that  moral  action  begins  *^much  later  in  pagan 
lands  than  in  Christian."  If  there  is  hope  for  the  future  pagan  through 
the  missionary  here,  we  may  not  despair  of  saving  results  through  Christ 
himself.  Nor,  while  writing  thus,  do  we  forget  that  all  evil  choices,  of 
heathen  as  of  others,  pass  on  into  the  life  to  come ;  that  in  a  just  and 
true  sense  the  future  of  the  pagan  is  conditioned  by  the  fidelity  here  of 
those  who  have  received  the  commission  to  evangelize  the  nations ;  and 
that  there  is  an  urgent  appeal  for  present  missionary  effort  in  the  ethical 
relations  of  his  present  life  to  that  which  is  to  f oUow. 

n- 
• 

The  inference  from  the  universality  of  tlie  gospel  that  Christ  will  be 
revealed  as  a  Saviour  to  the  heathen  is  controverted  on  practical 
grounds. 

It  is  supposed  that  men  will  reason  that  there  is  no  urgent  need  of 
giving  tiie  gospel  to  those  who  wiU  inevitably  receive  it  in  the  future ; 
that  it  is  better  to  labor  for  those  who  will  not  have  such  future  oppor- 
tnnify ;  that  it  is  questionable  whether  the  kinder  course  is  not  to  leave 
9ien  to  future  revelations  under  more  propitious  circumstances,  etc  This 
style  of  objection  shows  that  the  argument  labors.  It  is  equally  valid 
against  preaching  the  gospel  anywhere  at  any  time.  The  majorify  slight 
it  They  are  worse  off  for  so  doing.  Better  leave  them  alone  I  What  a 
calamity  it  was  to  the  Jewish  nation  that  Christ  gave  their  rulers  an  op- 
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porfcQiiily  to  craeify  ffim !    Yet  the  Son  of  Man  came  seeking  the  loot, 
and  oomznanded  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  time  to  do  tlie  same. 

A  yeiy  interesting  and  unexpected  testimony  from  a  missionary  of 
high  repute  raises  the  discussion  to  a  higher  plane,  while  moving  strictly 
within  the  realm  of  the  practical    We  print  it  entire  as  received :  — 

^In  my  experience  as  a  missionary  a  common  inquiry  which  both  educated 
and  mieducated  heathen  make  is  this  :  *  Yon  say  that  God  loves  the  world,  that 
He  sent  yonr  Christ  to  save  men,  and  that  I  most  believe  in  Him  in  order  to 
be  saved.  Well,  what  of  my  ancestors  ?  They  never  heard  of  Christ.  Have 
they  all  gone  to  hell  ? '  To  snoh  a  question  the  ordinary  answer  has  been 
scnnething  like  this  :  *  Friend,  God  is  the  judge  of  men ;  not  L  I  do  not  know 
in  partioular  what  has  become  of  this  or  that  one  among  your  ancestors.  But 
God  will  unquestionably  do  right  toward  them  alL  Your  ancestors  were  un- 
doabtedly  sinners,  and  were  open  to  God's  punishment.  However,  if  any  of 
them  were  disposed  to  live  up  to  their  light,  and  to  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  we 
may  be  sure  that  God  did  not  punish  them  for  any  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Christ,  nor  send  them  to  eternal  punishment  if  He  could  save  them.'  Some- 
times such  an  answer  is  received  without  any  further  inquiry.  But  frequently 
tiie  inquiry  is  again  pushed  with  a  demand  for  a  more  explicit  opinion  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  Beyond  such  general  statements  a  missionary  is  loth 
to  go^  for  any  fuller  explanation  is  liable  to  do  harm.  Nevertheless  an  honest 
and  earnest  question  requires  an  answer.  If  the  answer  dwells  on  the  sinful- 
ness of  sin  and  the  inevitableness  of  punishing  those  who  continue  in  it,  and 
so  implies  that  the  questioner's  ancestors  are  probably  lost  forever,  then  anger 
is  almost  always  aroused,  and  the  questioner  says  :  <  It  does  not  look  much 
like  love  in  Grod  to  send  your  Christ  to  save  men,  and  then  not  to  givo  them  a 
chance  to  know  of  Him,  and  therefore  to  let  them  perish  forever,  and  still  to 
say  that  He  is  anxious  to  save  them.    I  cannot  accept  such  a  religion.' 

*'  Whereas,  if  the  answer  dwells  on  God's  mercy,  and  on  the  hope  that  if 
the  questioner's  ancestors  lived  up  to  their  light,  then  for  Christ's  sake  — 
though  they  never  knew  Him  —  God  could  and  would  save  them,  implying  a 
probability  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  saved  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  then  the  questioner  often  openly  or  implicitly  expresses  the  hope 
that  if  some  of  his  ancestors  might  thus  have  been  saved,  he  will  trust  for  a  sim- 
ilar result  for  himself  by  trying  to  do  right  without  troubling  himself  to  inquire 
about  Christ  or  accepting  his  help.  Neither  explanation  arouses  anxiety  for 
sin  nor  a  disposition  to  accept  Christ. 

"In  human  nature  the  heathen  are  just  like  men  in  Christian  countries. 
Next  to  the  general  indifference  to  religious  thought  and  life,  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle, am<Mig  the  heathen  who  begin  to  hear  Christian  preaching,  to  feeling  a 
need  of  Christ  and  to  accepting  Him  is  the  hope  that  men  may  and  very  likely 
will  be  saved  by  a  compassionate  God,  even  if  they  do  not  accept  Christ,  espe- 
cially if  they  perform  certain  religious  rites.  The  old  explanation  is  dangerous 
in  creating  ai^  nourishing  such  a  hope. 

**  I  anticipate  that  meeting  the  difficulty  of  the  heathen  questioner  by  saying, 
that  since  Christ  is  to  judge  every  man  in  the  world  not  as  to  his  sinfulness, 
for  every  man  has  sinned  and  needs  no  relation  to  Christ  to  settle  that  point, 
but  on  the  decisive  point  as  to  whether  he  is  willing  to  be  saved  from  sinning 
by  Christ,  hence  no  man  will  see  Christ  as  a  judge  until  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Him  as  a  Saviour,  will  prove  a  safer  doctrine  to  us  missionaries 
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than  the  old  doetrine.  For  it  will  first  preyent  men  from  dosing  their  ears  to 
the  gospel  by  the  anger  which  is  ordinarily  caused  by  the  implioatiofi  that  all 
the  heathen  most  inevitably  be  lost  f oreyer,  though  some  of  them  would  prob- 
ably have  been  saved  by  &ith  in  Christ  had  they  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
of  Him  ;  and  secondly,  it  will  remove  ground  for  the  mischievous  hope  that  the 
questioner  may  himself  be  saved  without  &dth  in  Christ.  He  may  indeed  say  : 
*  I  will  trust  to  some  future  opportunity  to  hear  of  Christ.'  But  he  could  not 
so  readily  quiet  his  conscience  with  sndi  a  hope,  for  he  could  easily  be  shown 
that  his  case  was  entirely  unlike  that  of  his  ancestors,  since  he  was  considering 
whether  or  no  to  reject  Christ,  who  was  now  o£foring  to  help  him,  while  they  had 
never  had  and  could  at  most  have  only  such  an  opportunity  as  he  was  now  dis- 
posed to  throw  away.  Hence  he  could  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  future  light, 
if  he  now  rejected  that  which  was  offered.  Such  a  warning  every  preacher 
should  and  would  earnestly  press  upon  him.'' 

We  add  extracts  from  a  letter  sent  to  ns  by  the  Rev.  Th.  Snell  Smith, 
of  the  Ceylon  Mission.  After  referring  to  examinations  in  Biblical 
Theology  and  Systematic  Theology,  which  he  had  recently  attended 
at  Andover,  Mr.  Smith  remarks :  — 

**  In  my  own  woric  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  I  have  found  *  the  new 
theology '  as  a  whole  a  great  improvement  on  the  <  old '  forms  of  stating  the 
same  doetrine. 

**  Its  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  all  his  works  of  creation  and 
providence  saves  the  truth  that  is  in  pantheism,  a  truth  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  intelligent  Hindu.  Its  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  God,  and  of  the 
personal  relation  which  God  in  Christ  sustains  to  every  human  soul,  and  of  the 
direct  and  conscious  knowledge  of  Grod  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  human 
intelligence,  meets  the  error  of  pantheism,  and  supplies  the  only  possible  basis 
for  refuting  the  materialism  and  agnosticism  now  so  generaUy  taught  in  the 
governmental  colleges  of  India.  Its  doetrine  of  inspiration  enables  us  to  ex- 
plain intelligently  the  formation  of  the  sacred  canon,  and  to  answer  fairly  and 
reasonably  the  objections  of  intelligent  heathen  to  the  alleged  errors  and  im- 
perfections of  the  Bible.  Its  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  regeneration  and 
sanctification  I  have  found  by  actual  experience  in  talking  with  Christian  and 
heathen  alike  to  be  easier  to  explain  and  justify  than  any  of  the  older  stat^ 
ments  concerning  these  truths.  The  whole  attitude  according  to  the  new  theology 
of  Christianity  towards  the  other  historic  religions,  towards  science  and  history, 
its  broad,  spiritual,  and  yet  Scriptural  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  coming  of  Christ  are  very  helpful  and  inspiring  to  me  in  my  own  experience, 
and  in  my  work  of  preaching  to  the  heathen.  Its  doctrine  of  sin  and  real  ina- 
bility except  in  Christ  meets  the  facts,  and  shows  how  Grod  can't  help  punishing 
those  who  persistently  reject  Christ,  because  they  really  punish  themselves  in 
spite  of  all  that  God  can  possibly  do  to  save  them.  I  do  not  mean  that  all 
these  views  are  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  new  theology,  but  I  feel  that  it 
has  brought  out  of  God's  treasury  things  new  and  old,  and  wrought  them  into 
a  better  because  truer  system  and  method  than  has  ever  been  wrought  out 
before. 

*'  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things,  I  think  that  I  speak  for  many  of  my 
fellow  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  when  I  say  that  we  fail  to  see  ade- 
quate occasion  for  such  bitter  strife  among  brethren,  and  such  over-oonfident 
assertion  and  dogged  defense  of  either  method  of  explaining  an  inscrutable 
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jajBtery,  —  a  myiteiy  ooBoeming  which  the  saored  writen  were  not  allowed  to 
gire  any  direct  and  definite  reyelatioiL 

«It  seems  to  me  that  eyen  the  opponents  of  the  new  Tiew  must  admit  that 
heayen  most  be  a  state  of  oonsoioos  union  and  communion  with  God  in  Christ, 
and  that  eyen  Socrates  in  entering  that  state  must  haye  had  a  brief  probation  in 
the  yery  act  of  accepting  this  salyation  wheneyer  it  was  reyealed  to  him.  How 
can  a  moral  being  be  '  sayed '  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
only  Sayiour  from  sin  and  its  penalty,  alienation  from  God  ?  It  seems  to  me, 
thuef  ore,  that  to  grant  the  salyabiliiy  of  any  who  haye  not  consciously  accepted 
of  Christ  in  this  life  is  really  and  ineyitably  to  grant  the  essential  point  in  the 
new  yiew,  and  we  can  wait  patiently  for  it  to  become  eyident  eyen  to  Joeei^ 
Cook  in  another  world  if  not  here,  that  no  sinner  cau  possibly  be  sayed  but  by 
belieying  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whether  in  this  life  or  in  the  article  of 
death  or  in  the  life  to  come.'' 

**  There  is,  howeyer,  a  real  yalue  in  the  new  yiew,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Hume 
in  his  remariu  at  the  alumni  dinner,  as  a  reasonable  method  of  justifying  to 
the  intelligent  heathen  God's  probable  treatment  of  their  heathen  ancestry  ; 
bat  I  cannot  draw  from,  it  mudi  of  a  'larger  hope '  concerning  the  fate  of  Uie 
balk  of  the  past  generations  of  the  heathen  world.  In  a  word,  the  yalue  of 
the  new  yiew  is  chiefly  theoretical,  and  therefore  it  should  not  be  made  spa- 
oially  prominent,  nor  should  it  be  regarded  as  a  yital  matter  either  way. 

« I  am  confident  that  the  new  eschatology  will  neyer  *  cut  the  nerye  *  of 
motiye  to  missionary  effort  in  any  soul  quickened  with  the  loye  of  Jesus  and 
traly  aliye  in  Him.  His  loye  and  his  wiU,  and  the  glad  consciousness  that  his 
gospel  is  indeed  the  power  of  €rod  unto  salyation  to  eyery  one  that  belieyeth 
are  the  all-safficient  and  the  only  worthy  motiyes  to  missionary  effort,  and 
eyery  man  well  qualified  in  other  respects  who  is  inspired  by  these  motiyes  to 
consecrate  himself  to  this  work  will  become  a  good  missionary,  and  will  be  wel- 
comed on  the  field,  and  ought  to  be  sent  forth  with  hearty  enthusiasm,  and 
bidden  Crod-speed  in  bis  work." 


AN  ARBITRARY  CRITICISM  OF  THEOLOGICAL  STATEMENTa 

When  ministers  are  passing  judgment  upon  a  statement  of  religious 
belief,  such,  for  example,  as  is  presented  by  a  candidate  for  licensure  or 
ordination,  they  are  apt  to  feel  that  one  criticism  may  be  made  npon 
purely  sabjectiye  grounds,  namely,  that  of  lack  of  clearness.  <'  He  did 
not  succeed  in  making  me  fully  understand  him  "  is  often  said  by  impli- 
eation,  if  not  in  explicit  statement ;  *^  and  he  would  haye  done  so  if  he 
bad  formed  intelligent  opinions  about  the  truths  of  Christianity.  The 
atatemeiit  presented  is  yitiated  by  its  obscurity,  eyen  though  it  may  not 
eontain  heresy." 

Within  certain  limits  the  personal  assumption  implied  in  such  criticism 
as  this  is  justifiable.  If  one  can  find  no  meaning  in  the  statement  made 
by  a  candidate,  of  course  he  has  no  right  to  pronounce  him  fit  for  the 
ministry.  An  opinion  regarding  the  correctness  of  his  yiews  implies 
anffici^it  eompr^ension  of  them  to  be  sure  that  their  substance  is  in 
harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.     The  obUgaticm  of  the 
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candidate  to  make  himself  ondentood  to  this  degree  is  implied  in  the 
necessity  of  his  passing  an  examination. 

Bat  to  insist  on  this  general  knowledge  of  tiie  drift  of  a  theological 
statement  is  one  thing ;  to  require  a  comfdete  understanding  of  it  is  quite 
another.  The  mind  does  not  perceiye  religious  truth  in  the  absolute  and 
unvarying  way  in  which  it  assents  to  the  conclusions  of  mathematics. 
One  who  reads  through  the  demonstration  of  the  forty-seventh  proposi- 
tion of  the  first  book  of  EucHd  either  sees  the  proposition  to  be  estab- 
lished or  he  does  not  Between  perception  and  failure  to  perceive  there 
is  no  via  media.  But  one  who  has  letA  a  page  in  McLeod  Campbell's 
work  on  the  Atonement  may  feel  that  he  has  some  idea  of  ihe  scope  and 
the  force  of  the  arguments  employed,  but  that  he  must  read  them  again 
fully  to  appreciate  them.  He  understands  them  imperfectly,  to  use  a 
common  phrase. 

If  McLeod  Campbell  were  living  and  were  to  read  a  summary  of  his 
theology  to  an  average  ministerial  Association,  it  is  not  likely  that  all  of 
it  would  be  understood,  yet  it  is  probable  that  a  comprehension  of  it  war- 
ranting in  the  judgment  of  the  audience  a  favorable  decision  as  to  the 
writer's  orthodoxy  would  be  reached. 

It  is  abo  probable  that  if  the  Association  had  never  heard  of  Campbell 
some  severe  criticisms  would  be  passed  upon  his  statement  for  its  all^^ 
lack  of  lucidity,  the  Association  assuming  that  in  so  far  as  it  seemed  ob- 
scure to  them  just  in  that  degree  did  it  reveal  a  deficiency  in  dear  and 
consecutive  thinking.  Our  present  contention  is  that  such  criticism  would 
be  arbitrary.  We  do  nc(t  believe  that  one  Christian  mind  is  warranted 
in  thus  making  its  own  operations  the  absolute  test  of  the  processes  of 
another  in  reaching  and  stating  religious  truth. 

Let  it  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  object  sought  in  making  tho  state- 
ment is  not,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  contained  in  the  minds  of  thoee  to 
whom  it  is  made.  A  candidate  addressing  a  council  is  not  in  this  respect 
held  by  requirements  identical  with  those  binding  a  minister  speaking  to 
his  congregation  or  a  professor  lecturing  to  his  class.  The  preacher  or 
the  lecturer  has  undertaken  to  do  something  for  his  audience  through  his 
utterance,  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  they  understand  it  Failure  to 
comprehend  what  is  said  may,  therefore,  justly  be  made  a  ground  of 
criticism  by  the  hearer  or  pupil  who  has  been  attentive  and  is  sure  of 
possessing  average  ability.  But  the  candidate  for  the  ministiy  under^ 
takes  to  present  his  own  views  of  truth ;  so  to  present  them,  indeed,  that 
his  audience  shall  be  able  to  see  whether  they  are  essentially  evangelical, 
but  by  no  means  to  restrict  by  this  condition  the  full  expression  of  the 
truth  as  it  lies  in  his  own  mind.  If,  therefore,  he  is  criticised  because 
he  did  not  make  himself  fully  comprehensible  to  one  of  his  hearers,  the 
criticism  reaches  back  of  his  present  performance  to  his  mental  endow- 
ments and  habits,  as  indeed  its  language  usually  implies.  '<  I  do  not 
entirely  understand  his  views,"  this  is  apt  to  be  said,  *'  and  cannot  there- 
fore regard  ^e  mind  expressing  itself  in  them  as  a  dear  one." 
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We  have  this  eomplaint  to  make  of  such  critioiflm :  that  it  yirtoally  de- 
nies that  a  certain  individuality  must  belong  to  all  living  religioas  thought. 
Bat  if  a  man  is  called  on  for  a  statement  of  his  conceptions  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  statement  will  wear  the  im- 
prees  of  his  mind.  He  is  not,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  permitted 
to  read  one  of  the  great  historic  creeds  as  containing  a  large  expression  of 
his  belief.  Something  personal  is  required,  a  statement  which  will  show 
bis  way  of  holding  the  Christian  truth.  Very  good,  but  do  not  forget 
that  Christian  truUi  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  life ;  that  *'as 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  Because  the  Christian  revelation 
implies  a  living  experience,  and  an  experience  which  is  conditioned  by 
moral  traits,  mental  habits,  culture,  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  conceptions 
of  it  standing  for  that  experience  must  bear  the  stamp  of  individuality. 
Essentially  like  those  of  the  Scriptural  writers  and  the  great  body  of 
believers,  yet  it  must  have  important  characteristics  of  its  own.  Those 
characteristics  are  to  be  appreciated  only  by  coming  into  sympathy  with 
the  man  whose  inner  life  they  express.  And  those  who  are  unlike  him 
in  constitution  or  in  experience  cannot  fully  i^preciate  them.  They  do 
not  know  him  well  enough,  that  is,  to  see  why  he  thinks  thus  and  so. 
Why  is  it  more  fitting  that  they  should  blame  him  for  being  in  some 
utterances  obscure  to  them  than  that  they  should  call  their  own  &culties 
dull  for  not  grasping  the  full  meaning  of  all  that  he  says  ? 

Several  of  the  larger  of  the  differences  between  men,  which  are  the 
ULSuspected  ground  of  the  criticism  we  are  examining,  may  be  specified. 

One  comes  from  the  native  disposition  of  minds  with  respect  to  the 
more  hidden  and  specifically  spiritual  forms  of  Christian  truth.  Some 
men  are  bom  mystics,  others  bom  rationalists.  The  mystical  and  the 
rationalistic  element  in  their  respective  natures  colors  the  religious  life. 
In  the  one  case  the  facts  of  Christian  experience  which  appeal  principally 
to  feeling,  which  lie  beyond  rational  verification,  indeed  almost  beyond 
distinct  perception,  ai*e  prominent  in  the  thought  and  utterance.  In  the 
other,  the  truths  which  have  their  analogues  in  human  life,  and  can  be 
pat  into  precise  statement,  make  the  great  staple  of  religious  thought. 
Minds  belonging  to  these  respective  classes  are  unable  fully  to  sympathize 
with  each  other,  and  the  lack  of  sympathy  appears  on  the  side  of  the  ra- 
tionalist in  the  complaint  that  what  his  mystical  brother  says  about  relir 
gion  is  unintelligible.  "  I  cannot  understand  what  he  means  by  that  vital 
mdon  with  Christ  of  which  he  has  so  much  to  say."  "  That  idea  of  an 
organic  union  between  the  members  of  the  human  family,  which  is  said 
to  make  the  Redeemer  the  head  of  the  human  family,  seems  to  me  a 
visionary  notion."  But  the  rationalistic  mind,  in  making  itself  a  test  of 
the  utterances  which  it  depreciates,  is  only  showing  its  own  preference 
for  some  parts  of  the  Christian  truth  over  others. 

Let  a  ministerial  candidate  of  a  mystical  bent  submit  a  statement  of 
his  religious  ideas  to  a  council,  and  give  large  place  in  it  to  such  concep- 
tions as  those  we  have  just  named,  and  he  will,  unless  indeed  ^ose  con- 
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eeptions  be  dioroiigblj  supported  by  Soriptnnl  qnotaftuMi,  pvobaUy  be 
cenraied  for  obeoorily. 

Then,  too,  a  differenoe  in  leepeot  to  what  is  made  the  dominating  and 
eentral  truth  of  Christianity  prevents  men  from  entering  into  each  odiers' 
thoughts.  A  man  to  whom  Christianity  means  a  benevolent  administn^ 
tion  of  moral  law  cannot  understand  a  full  statement  of  belief  from  one 
to.  whom  it  means  the  Inoamate  Bedaemer  controlling  human  history  in 
the  interest  of  redemption. 

The  mind  of  the  listener  is  in  such  a  case  so  fw  irom  the  point  of  view 
occupied  by  that  of  the  speaker  that  the  connections  of  truth  pointed  out 
by  the  latter  must  be  invisible  to  him.  Indeed,  there  is  not  mraely  a 
diversity ;  there  is  an  element  of  incompatibility  between  the  two  concep- 
tions. So  far  as  each  claims  to  comprehend  all  Christian  truths  and  iwetSf 
it  is  in  conflict  with  the  other.  The  habit  of  making  one  truth  central 
and  regulative  implies  therefore  that  the  eye  has  become  unfitted  for 
looking  at  the  field  of  reveUtion  from  the  other  as  its  most  commanding 
point,  and  thence  fixing  all  the  objects  which  fill  the  landscape.  Let 
each  be  content  with  his  own  standpoint,  but  let  neither  criticise  the  other 
for  seeing  thence  what  is  hidden  to  hiuL 

The  cause  of  the  inability  of  one  Christian  mind  to  enter  into  the  con- 
ceptions of  another  may  lie  in  part  in  its  inability  to  appreciate  the  method 
by  which  the  latter  has  reached  its  conclusions.  No  man  can  give  bis 
theological  belief  in  full  without  revealing  something  of  his  training  as 
well  as  of  his  mental  constitution*  His  doctrine  of  God,  of  man^  of  the 
Scriptures,  will  show  in  its  elements  the  sources  from  which  his  mind  has 
drawn  its  material  and  the  mediods  employed  in  fashioning  it  A  8yn»- 
pathetic  insight  into  the  mind  expressing  itself  implies  a  power  to  think 
with  it  along  the  lines  by  which  itft  conclusions  have  been  reached.  But 
if  the  mind  to  which  its  views  are  submitted  is  incapable  of  appreciating 
in  any  instance  its  method,  the  results  attained  cannot  be  fully  intelligi- 
ble to  it ;  for  it  cannot  see  them  in  their  reasonableness.  Feeling  that 
its  way  of  seeking  light  as  regards  the  matter  in  question  is  the  one  way, 
it  will  not  put  itself  in  the  place  of  the  mind  which  employs  another  so 
as  to  judge  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  fidelity  with  which  that  method 
has  been  employed.  It  tests  them  by  the  laws  of  another  mediod,  and 
hence  utterly  fails  to  find  what  they  really  are.  This  mistake  is  often 
made  with  regard  to  such  part  of  theological  statements  as  have  to  do 
with  the  Bible.  The  candidate  has  felt  obliged  to  get  his  knowledge  <^ 
the  specific  quality  of  the  Bible  by  using  the  inductive  method.  ^^  We 
have  no  immediate  intuition  as  to  what  it  is  that  separates  this  bo<^  from 
others,"  he  thinks ;  '*  therefore  we  must  obtain  our  knowledge  on  this 
point  by  examining  the  Scriptures,  and  studying  their  relation  to  the 
inspired  life  of  which  they  are  a  product."  He  holds,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Bishop  Goodwin  cited  by  D.  W.  Simon  in  his  little  book  enti- 
tled ''  The  Bible  an  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic  life,"  that  <<  the  word  '  in- 
spiration '  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  used  to  express  a  certain 
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<pialify  o£  a  book)  known  upon  other  grounds  to  exist,  and  eannot  lightiy 
be  regarded  as  a  word  from  which,  by  a  dedactive  process,  the  qaalities 
of  the  book  can  be  determined."  For  this  reason  he  believes  with  Bishop 
CSoodwin  that  *'  we  have  no  other  means  of  knowing  what  the  inspiration 
of  a  book  means,  besides  an  examination  of  these  veiy  (i.  6.  the  inspired) 
writings."  Accordingly  he  uses  the  inductive  method  in  seeking  the 
specific  qaality  of  Scripture,  and  sums  ap  the  results  obtained  by  it  in  bu 
statement  about  the  Bible.  This  statement,  into  which  are  condensed 
the  inferences  dravm  itom.  a  vast  and  complex  mass  of  facts,  cannot  in 
die  nature  of  the  case  be  as  brief  and  simple  as  an  a  priori  definition.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  some  member  of  the  Council  or  Association  receiving 
the  statement,  who  has  never  thought  of  any  odier  way  of  determining 
what  the  Bible  is  than  of  making  a  definition  of  the  inspiration  which  is 
needed  to  produce  a  book  containing  an  in&Jlible  revelation,  will  com- 
plain that  the  statement  is  complicated  in  structure  and  obscure  in  its 
details.  '*Why  these  inquiries  concerning  the  human  element  in  the 
saered  books  ?  "  he  may  ask.  ^*  Why  the  examination  of  the  pUee  the 
writer  held  in  the  historical  development  of  revelation  ?  Why  this  subtle 
talk  about  an  inspiration  in  the  community  from  which  that  of  the  sacred 
writer  is  inseparable  ?  Why  did  not  die  candidate  use  a  simpler  method 
of  finding  the  truth ;  that  of  taking  the  book  as  God's  word,  and  draw- 
ing oat  a  conception  of  the  inspiration  to  which,  as  the  one  sufficient 
cause,  the  book  is  to  be  attributed  ?  "  » 

The  answer  is  that  the  candidate  did  not  do  this  because  he  believed 
that  the  truth  could  not  be  found  in  this  way,  and  that  those  who  crit- 
icise him  for  not  employing  their  method  need  to  reexamine  the 
groonds  on  which  they  ding  to  it  Until  they  are  fully  convinced  that 
tbe  reasons  often  urged  of  late  for  abandoning  it  are  invalid,  they  should 
hesitate  at  least  to  measure  by  it  the  results  produced  by  another  with 
vdiichtfaey  are  unfamiliar. 


BIBLICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 


THE  DIDACHE  AND  ITS  KINDRED  FORMS. 
(with  ESFBCIAL  BSfSBBHOB  TO  THE  PAFKB  OF  DR.  McOimCBT.) 

Two  very  interesting  discussions  of  the  original  form  and  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Didache  have  been  published  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  operate  naturally  to  attract  our  attention  anew  to  these  important 
ptobl^s.  One  of  them,  by  Dr.  Bratke,  appeared  in  the  '*  Jahrbtidier  fttr 
protestantische  Theologie  "  (1886,  ii.  302-^11),  and  the  other  by  Dr.  A. 
C.  McGiffert,  in  «  The  Andover  Review  "  (April,  1886,  pages  430-442). 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  results  and  methods  of  these  two 
papers,  not  without  the  hope  that  in  doing  so  I  may  be  able  to  bring 
I  new  material  to  the  support  of  the  theory  which  I  have  elsewhere 
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advanced  with  reference  to  the  original  text  and  the  transmission  of 
the  "Two  Ways." 

Dr.  Bratke*s  paper  bases  itself  on  Holtzmann's  interesting  discossion 
published  in  the  same  journal  for  1885  (i.  pages  154-167),  and  takes  its 
start  from  that  scholar's  finding  that  the  Bryennios  MS.  famishes  the 
matter  common  to  its  chapters  i.-yL  and  the  parallel  passages  in  other 
documents,  only  in  relativd^y  the  oldest  form.  Bratke  is  convinced  that 
our  Didache  as  it  lies  in  the  Bryennios  MS.  has  arisen  from  a  redaction 
which  brought  together  an  old  treatise  on  the  ^'  Two  Wa3rs  "  and  a  later 
addition.  He  undertakes  to  prove,  first,  that  the  various  writings  that 
represent  or  have  drawn  from  the  "  Two  Ways  "  cannot  have  borrowed 
from  one  another,  but  must  all  have  drawn  from  a  common  source ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  find  this  common  source  most  closely  represented  by 
the  Latin  version  unearthed  by  von  Grebhardt,  while  its  range  of  matter  is 
represented  by  chapters  L-vi.  (with  the  omission  of  i.  3-6)  of  our  Didache, 
to  which  are  to  be  added,  perhaps,  the  moral  elements  of  chapters  vii.-zvi. 
This  original  Didache,  called  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  origin  the 
"  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  con- 
tents the  "  Two  Ways,"  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  individual 
Christians,  and  was  written  in  Egypt  before  Barnabas.  It  was  later  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  a  church  order,  —  essentially  chapters  viL-xvi., 
—  called  The  Teaching  of  the  Lord  through  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  this 
addition  was  made  in  Syria  some  time  before  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

With  the  main  outlines  of  this  conclusion  I  am  in  entire  agreement.  I, 
too,  believe  that  the  original  Didache  was  made  in  Egypt,  while  the  text 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Bryennios  MS.  is  due  to  a  redaction  in 
Syria.  I,  too,  believe  that  the  various  documents  that  represent  our  Di- 
dache are  co-witnesses  to  the  original  common  source  (or,  better,  teact) 
rather  than  borrowers  from  one  another.  But  I  cannot  accord  with  all  of 
Bratke's  contentions,  and  especially  find  myself  unable  to  attune  my  think* 
ing  to  the  occasional  rigor  of  his  statements.  For  instance,  when  he  teUs  as 
(page  304)  that  the  absurdity  of  the  order  in  which  Barnabas  gives  us  the 
common  matter  forbids  our  maintaining  that  he  had  our  Didache  before 
him  and  forces  us  to  believe  that  he  used  only  a  similar  text,  heproveB 
either  nothing  or  too  much.  Again,  when  he  tells  us  that  Clem^t 
(Strom,  i.  20, 100,  ed.  Potter)  cannot  be  quoting  our  Didache  iii.  5,  because 
^e  words  are  not  exactly  enough  taken  horn  this  passage,  few  of  us  will 
be  able  to  follow  him.  Most  irritating  of  all  is  the  mixed  truth  and  ex- 
aggeration of  what  he  says  of  the  Latin  version :  in  rightly  rec<^fnizing 
its  value,  he  allows  himself  to  exaggerate  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  Bryennios  MS.,  and  even  to  say  that  it  brings  together  in  the  fullest 
completeness  the  thoughts  and  figures  which  are  found  separately  in 
Barnabas,  the  Bryennios  MS.,  the  Canons,  and  the  Constitutions  I  Tlus 
is  certainly  a  difficult  statement  to  support  from  the  phenomena  of  some 
fifteen  lines  all  told ;  and  the  actual  met  is,  that  except  the  phrase  **  light 
and  darkness,"  and  the  clause  concerning  the  angels,  both  of  which  are 
found  in  Barnabas,  the  fragment  contains  absolutely  nothing  which  will 
justify  the  terms  in  which  it  is  described.  Holding,  as  he  does,  that  the 
Latin  version  is  the  truest  representative  of  the  original  Didache,  Dr. 
Bratke  surely  does  not  mean  what  he  sa3rs  when  he  declares  that  Hermas, 
Mand.  ii.  4-%  —  Did.  L  5,  is  the  sole  trace  of  relationship  between  these 
two  documents  .  (page  310).  Surely  the  paralleli  Mand.  vi.  2  ■*  Did. 
(Lat.)  L  1|  is  even  doser. 
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Two  points  of  mach  greater  importance  to  the  theory  itself  need  more 
extended  consideration.  Why  does  Bratke  hold  that  die  original  Di- 
dache  contained  no  part  of  the  church  order  ?  and  why  does  he  hold  the 
type  of  the  Didache  represented  by  the  Latin  (and  Barnabas)  to  be  tlie 
original  Didache  ?  I  shall  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  first  of  these 
coiudosions  being  right ;  but  who  can  deny  the  possibility  of  its  being 
wrong  ?  Bratke  depends  on  the  absence  of  tnis  ecclesiastical  matter  from 
Barnabas,  the  Canons,  and  other  early  witnesses ;  the  use,  as  Athanasius 
and  Bofinns  witness,  of  the  Didache  for  the  catechumens,  for  which  the 
portions  on  church  order  are  but  little  suitable ;  the  short  compass  of  the 
book  as  described  by  Nicephorus ;  and  internal  difficulties  (which,  how- 
ever, all  concern  the  section  i.  3-ii.  i.).  But  the  fact  still  remains  that 
our  earliest  witnesses  appear  to  have  known  also  the  latter  portion  of 
the  Didache.  Bratke  is  constrained  to  admit  that  Barnabas,  for  instance, 
quotes  in  chapter  It.  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Didache,  and  on  this 
ground  supposes  that  same  parts  of  yiL-xvi  were  found  in  the  original 
*^  Two  Ways."  But  if  some  parts,  what  parts  ?  The  moral  parts,  such  as 
were  suitable  for  catechetical  instruction,  says  he.  But  can  we  thus  decide 
the  matter,  just  that  it  may  fit  our  theory  ?  Certainly  there  is  a  problem 
here  not  to  be  too  hastily  cut  through,  to  which  we  may  return  acain. 

On  the  other  matter,  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  caution  that  becomes 
one  who  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  himself.  In  my  first  essay  on 
this  subject,^  after  having  shown  that  the  Latin  and  Barnabas  draw  off 
to  one  side,  with  the  general  support  of  the  Canons,  against  the  Bryennios 
MS.  and  the  Constitutions,  I  carelessly  took  it  for  granted  that  the  for- 
mer text,  because  the  most  anciently  attested, — and  in  the  form  the 
most  ancientiy  attested^  — was  therefore  the  original.  I  was  not  long  in 
finding  out  my  error,  and  have  corrected  it  in  various  places  since.*  Dr. 
Bratke  has,  however,  &llen  into  the  same  snare.  In  what  way  does  the 
recension  witnessed  to  by  the  Latin  approve  itself  as  relatively  original  ? 
Only  in  its  omission  of  i.  3-iL  1.  The  insertion  of  the  conflate  reading 
in  L  1  or  of  the  angel-clause  in  the  same  verse  certainly  is  not  commended 
by  internal  evidence ;  and  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  version,  or 
of  Barnabas,  alone,  are  very  specially  condemned  by  internal  evidence. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  Barnabas  -j-  Latin  is  a  less 
corrupt  text  than  that  which  Bryennios  -[~  Constitutions  furnishes,  except 
in  the  one  omission  of  i.  3-ii.  1,  where  we  have  the  witness  of  the  Canons 
adjoined.  We  must  have,  in  other  words,  the  testimony  of  the  whole 
£^]rptian  text,  and  not  only  of  that  subsection  of  it  which  is  represented 
by  Barnabas  and  the  Latm,  before  we  can  speak  of  its  greater  orig^inal- 
\ty.  And  even  then  the  true,  that  is,  the  original,  text  of  the  Didache  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  either  recension  separately,  much  less  in  any  one  sub- 
recension,  but  in  the  combined  testimony  of  both. 

The  reader  thus  cannot  foil  to  be  disturbed  by  occasional  positions 
taken  up  by  Dr.  Bratke,  not  all  of  which  are  unimportant  parts  of  his 
theory.  But  the  main  outlines  of  his  theory,  whether  arrived  at  by  a 
happy  divination  or  by  a  careful  collation,  appear  to  be  sound.  That  the 
Didache  has  undergone  a  recension  which  hu  brought  it  into  the  textual 

1  Schaff's  CHdeMl  Church  Manual,  f.  220  $q, 

*  TheAndover  Review,  December,  1885,  p.  696;  the  Bibliaiheca  Sacra,  January, 
1886,  p.  102  sq,;  The  Presbyterian  Review,  January,  1886,  p.  176  ;  The  [New 
York]  Independent  for  March  4, 1886;  and,  so  far  as  the  stereotyped  plates  al- 
lowed^ in  Sohaff's  Oldest  Church  Manisal,  2d  edition. 
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form  presented  in  the  Bryennios  MS. ;  that  it  originally  laeked  L  3-6  ; 
that  its  birthplace  was  Egypt  and  the  place  of  its  gruitest  growth 
Syria ;  that  the  Egyptian  form  is  represented  by  Bamabra,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Canons,  and  the  Syrian  by  the  Bryennios  MS.  and  ne  Constitii- 
tions,  —  all  these  are  points  which  I  have  dsewhere  tried  to  estal^ish,  and 
which  Bratke  expliciuy  recognizes.  And  these  constitote  the  essenoo  of 
his  theory. 

In  these  main  oatlines  Dr.  McGiffert  folly  accords  with  Bratke,  al- 
diough  he  has  reached  his  conclusions  not  only  independently,  hot  appar- 
enUy  by  a  more  thorough  and  careful  stody  of  Uie  documents.  Dr. 
McGiffert  has  done  me  Uie  honor  of  laying  a  paper  of  mine  —  the  five 
and  a  half  pages  that  I  contributed  to  Dr.  Schaffs  volume  —  at  the  base 
of  his  discussion.  And  in  the  main  criticism  which  he  passes  upon 
my  paper  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  frankly  to  allow  that  he  is  right  and 
I  was  wrong.  As  I  have  already  explamed,  I  erroneously  pointed  to 
the  Latin  version  and  its  close  congener,  Baniabas,  as  representing  the 
text  of  the  Didache  as  it  was  originally  given  to  the  world ;  it  is  with 
perfect  right  that  Dr.  McGiffert  opposes  to  this  his  own  contention  that 
the  first  chapters  of  the  Bryennios  Didache  are,  when  certain  omis- 
sions have  been  made,  though  not,  indeed,  an  exact,  yet  the  best  aa 
vet  known  representative  of  the  original  text  Dr.  McGiffert  begins 
by  proving  that  Barnabas  is  not  his  own  original,  and  next  shows  that 
the  Bryennios  MS.  cannot  be,  as  it  stands,  the  original  of  Bamabas's  quo- 
tations, and  thus  reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  common  original  souroe 
underlies  the  common  matter  of  the  various  witnessing  documents.  He 
next  argues  that  the  place  where  this  original  source  was  composed  is 
Egypt,  and  that  the  date  of  its  compositicm  must  be  pushed  well  back 
into  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century.  Its  contents  he  confines  to 
chapters  i.-v.  of  the  Didache,  with  the  further  omissions  of  i.  3-iL  1  and 
iii.  1-6.  He  follows  this  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  original 
^  Two  Wa3rs  "  with  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  treatise,  as  "  first  used  in  a  very  loose  and  illogical  way 
by  Barnabas,"  next  translated  into  Latin,  not  wi&out  suffering^  admixture 
from  Barnabas,  then,  after  having  been  augmented  by  iiL  1-6  (though 
whether  this  took  place  before  or  after  the  Latin  translation  was  made 
is  left  undecided),  quoted  by  Clement  and  worked  up  by  the  Canons,  and 
then,  again,  after  being  transmitted  to  Syria  (which  took  place  as  early 
as  A.  D.  110),  receiving  the  final  addition  of  L  3-4i.  1  and  getting  united 
to  a  series  of  ordinances  concerning  church  matters,  and  thus  becoming 
our  complete  Didache.  Evidently,  there  is  an  element  of  fact  and  an 
element  of  interpretation  of  the  facts  in  this  historical  sketch ;  and  if 
we  sift  out  the  utcts  of  transmission  as  read  by  Dr.  McGiffert  from  the 
interpretation  he  has  put  upon  them,  we  may  obtain  his  theory  of  the  at- 
testation of  the  <<  Two  Ways."  This  may  be  gn^ihically  represented  aa 
follows :  — 


(low.) 


Hm  Two  Warn 
(A.D.  7W-.  Bgypt) 


'  (M»-)      \.  Cf^  W191,  w^wB^ill  wtth  itt.  1-S,  lOafs) 


w  ••....I 1 

OaaoM.  («7iluTwoWaji,iHtkLS-«.l) 

Lfc-  CWH-)  andTL 
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With  the  main  oatlines  of  Dr.  McGKffert's  theory  I  haye  already  ex- 
pressed my  hearty  agreement.  The  details  in  which  I  find  it  impossible 
to  folly  agree  with  him  are  made  visible  in  the  above-given  table,  and 
may  now  daim  oar  consideration. 

First,  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  with  him  that  the  Latin  has  bor- 
rowed &om  Barnabas,  rather  than  that  their  similarity  has  arisen  from 
common  inheritance.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  alternative  is  not  thai 
the  Latin  either  followed  Barnabas  or  preceded  him ;  I  have  not  intended 
to  pat  the  Latin  itself,  bat  only  the  type  of  text  represented  by  it,  before 
Barnabas.  A  caref  al  reexamination  of  the  relations  of  the  two  doca- 
ments  only  serves  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  Latin  is  taken 
from  a  peculiar  text  which  also  anderlies  Barnabas.  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  oat  the  likelihood  that  Barnabas  drew  his  disorganized  accoant 
ol  the  angels  that  preside  over  the  two  ways  from  the  soarce  represented 
by  the  Latin,  rather  than  that  the  Latin  borrowed  from  him,  and  I  mast 
continae  to  hold  to  this  opinion  despite  Dr.  McGiffert's  explanation  of 
how  Barnabas  was  led  to  insert  the  clause.  For,  after  all,  Uiis  explana- 
tion does  not  accoant  for  the  matter ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  origin  of  the 
elaase,  or  what  induced  eidier  writer  to  put  or  retain  it  in  his  text,  that 
we  are  investigating  (satisfactory  accoant  of  this  might  be  given  which- 
ever was  supposed  to  have  originated  it)  as  the  relation  between  the  two 
documents.  And  this  relation  is  very  much  complicated  by  the  fact  thai 
the  same  daose  occurs  in  Hermas  (Mandate  vi.  2),  and  that  in  a  form 
much  closer  to  the  form  found  in  the  Latin  than  to  that  given  by  Barna- 
bas. After  arguing  that  Barnabas  was  here  t^e  original  of  the  Latin, 
Dr.  McGiffert  adds  somewhat  strangely  :  '*  Whether  the  conception  orig- 
inated with  him  or  with  Hermas  matters  not"  There  is  some  truth  in 
this,  but  it  seems  fatal  to  the  general  contention.  It  is  equally  difficult 
to  believe  that  Hermas  origins^ed  it,  Barnabas  disorganized  it,  and  then 
the  Latin  reorganized  it  (accidentally  ?)  back  to  Hermas*s  form  from 
Barnabas ;  or  that  Barnabas  originated  it  and  both  the  Latin  and  Hermas 
reduced  it  independentiy  to  order  in  such  similar  ways.  Yet  ex  hypothesi 
we  are  confined  to  these  two  views  :  and  the  two  other  views  that  would 
otherwise  be  possible,  namely,  that  Hermas  originated  it  and  both  Barna- 
bas and  the  L^tin  drew  independentiy  from  him,  or  Barnabas  originated  it 
and  the  Latin  drew  from  him  and  Hermas  from  the  Latin  (or  vice  versa)y 
sin  equally  with  tiie  others  against  the  law  of  parsimony.  Above  aU, 
none  of  these  views  are  as  natural,  considering  the  manner  of  Barnabas 
and  the  apparent  hints  in  the  matter  itself,  as  the  simplest  of  all  views, 
namely,  that  the  type  of  tiie  "  Two  Ways  "  which  anderlies  the  Latin  and 
Barnabas  had  this  clause,  and  both  have  inherited  it,  —  the  Latin  in  the 
form  that  lay  before  it,  and  Barnabas  in  as  wildly  disjointed  a  form  as 
the  rest  of  his  inheritance  from  the  same  source  has  taken.  The  fact  that 
tiie  Latin  does  not  insert  it  at  the  point  where  Barnabas  has  it  is  a  strong 
farther  evidence  that  it  did  not  get  it  from  Barnabas. 

Dr.  McGiffert  relies  for  his  view,  however,  chiefly  on  the  '^  significant 
phrases,"  *'  life  and  death,"  *'  light  and  darkness."  "  Had  the  original," 
he  asks, ''  contained  both  expressions,  how  can  we  explain  the  i^reement 
of  the  other  witnesses  in  the  single  phrase  *  life  and  death,'  and  their  ab- 
aolute  silence  as  to  the  <  light  and  darkness  ?  * "  Here  the  word  *'  orig> 
inal "  is  the  misleading  one :  ''  original "  of  what  ?  As  a  polemic  against 
tiie  position  which  I  had  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  originality  of  the 
Barnabas  -f-  Latin  recension,  this  remark  is  final :  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
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this  conflate  reading  stood  in  die  original  '^  Two  Ways."  But  as  an 
effort  to  determine  the  relations  of  Barnabas  and  the  Ladn  to  each  other 
it  is  inoperative.  For  althongh  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  original 
Didache  contained  both  expressions,  yet  it  may  be  that  they  stood  side 
by  side  in  the  original  of  Barnabas  and  the  Latin^  which  form  a  closely 
related  sab-recension.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  Dr.  McGiffert's  ques- 
tion has  no  bearing  on  the  matter,  which  depends  for  its  decision  solely 
on  the  probabilities  that  arise  from  the  inti«ial  phenomena.  Now  pot 
side  by  side  the  two  sentences,  — 

Viae  dnae  sunt  in  seciilo,  vitae  et  mortis,  Incis  et  tenebrarum  ; 
'Odol  9io  9I&I  dt^x^f  Kot  i^ovwUuy  4  r«  rov  ^mrhs  Jcol  1^  rov  vkStovs,  — 

and  ask  as  a  mere  matter  of  probability  which  is  relatively  the  more 
nearly  original  text  Does  the  Latin  look  as  if  it  came  from  Barnabas, 
or  Barnabas  as  if  it  came  from  a  Greek  represented  by  the  Latin? 
Thereis  no  question,  of  coarse,  that  the  Latin  gives  a  conflate  reading ; 
the  qaestion  is,  Did  it  make  it  by  conflating  Didache -f- Barnabas,  or 
does  Barnabas  draw  from  the  already  conflated  reading  ?  Let  as  note 
that  the  Latin  is  not  a  conflation  of  IKdache  -|-  BamabM,  bat  of  Didache 
-}-  part  of  Barnabas.  Farther,  that  the  daplex  phrase  in  Barnabas, 
preserving  in  some  sort  the  rhythm  of  the  conflated  reading,  looks  as  if 
Barnabas  had  the  doable  reading  before  him.  Further,  that  this  is  borne 
oat  by  the  fact,  drawn  from  Barnabas  xx.  1,  that  Barnabas  knew  also 
the  other  reading.  The  penchant  which  Barnabas  elsewhere  shows  for 
the  phrase  *'  light  and  darkness  "  does  not  prove  that  it  was  original  with 
him,  but  only  that  he  loved  it,  which  does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  its 
having  been  borrowed  by  him,  even  if  it  came  to  him  out  of  the  Didache. 
On  the  whole,  is  it  not  rather  more  likely  than  not  that  both  Barnabas 
and  the  Latin  had  a  conflated  Greek  text  before  them  —  especially 
when  it  is  otherwise  certain  that  both  had  a  Greek  Didache  before  them 
which  has  furnished  most  of  their  common  matter  ? 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  go  thus  in  detail  over  the  whole  of  the  matter 
in  which  these  two  documents  coincide.  And  it  is  not  necessary.  A  few 
general  propositions  may  be  asserted,  which  seem  sufficient  to  determine 
Uie  codrdination  of  the  two.  The  Latin  contains  too  few  of  Bamabas's 
supplements  to  be  easily  held  to  have  drawn  supplements  from  him ;  oat 
of  all  his  multitude  it  has  only  '^ight  and  shade  "  and  the  angel-daose. 
Barnabas  does  not  famish  all  the  supplements  which  the  Latin  takes,  for 
example,  ^'  in  seculo  "  and  **  aetemum."  Bamabas's  very  disturbed  order 
is  never  followed  by  the  Latin ;  it  does  not  place  even  the  angel-clause  in 
the  same  position,  and  this  alone  is  enough  to  throw  grave  doubts  on  the 
theory  that  it  borrowed  this  clause  from  Barnabas.  Where  the  Latin  is 
disordered  (as  in  ii.  2  sq.)  it  is  not  from  Barnabas  that  it  gets  its  dis- 
order. In  the  face  of  such  strong  facts  as  these  I  submit  that  it  would 
require  veiy  direct  evidence  indeed  to  make  us  believe  that  the  Latin 
borrows  from  Barnabas ;  and  on  account  of  them  I  feel  constrained  to 
continue  to  believe  that  these  witnesses  are  independent  descendants  of 
one  common  original  recension,  which,  old  as  it  is,  was  already  eorrapt 

Next,  I  am  forced  to  remain  unconvinced  when  Dr.  McGinert  denies 
the  close  affiliation  of  the  Canons  with  Barnabas  and  the  Latin  (page  437). 
As  against  Bratke,  who  follows  Holtzmann  in  asserting  that  tiie  Canons 
do  not  depend  directly  on  Barnabas,  I  agree  with  Dr.  McGiffert  in  be- 
lieving that  their  author  was  evidently  acquainted  with  Barnabas  and 
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occasionally  inserts  danses  taken  irom  him.  This  does  not,  however, 
destroy  the  evidence  of  the  close  afiftliation  of  the  texts  that  underlie  the 
two ;  hoth  because  I  hold  thus  far  with  Holtzmann,  namely,  that  we  can- 
not explain  all  of  the  agreements  as  borrowings,  and  because  they  have 
ecmunon  omissions  as  well  as  insertions.  Dr.  McGi£Fert  is  excusable  in 
suspecting  that  my  opinion  was  *'  the  result  of  a  too  superficial  general- 
isation,"' seeing  that  he  wrote  without  knowledge  of  the  paper  (in  the 
"  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  January,  1886,  pages  102  sq.,  especially  pages  107 
sq,y  notes)  in  which  I  gave  a  sample  of  my  reasons  for  it.  But  if  I  am  in 
error  I  cannot  claim  indulgence  on  this  ground.  It  is  as  the  result  of  ex- 
haustive collations  most  minutely  compu^  that  I  have  reached  and  yet 
hold  to  this  classification.  I  shall  not  repeat  those  reasons  here,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  referring  the  interested  reader  to  them  as  stated  in 
the  paper  which  I  have  already  named.  Certainly,  die  reasons  brought 
by  Dr.  McGiffert  in  rebuttal  will  not  stand  much  pressure:  '^The 
danons,"  says  he,  "  follow  very  closely  the  substance  and  arrangement  of 
the  augmented  source  over  against  Barnabas."  And  again :  "The  Canons 
stand  against  Barnabas  and  with  the  Didache  and  the  Constitutions  in 
two  very  important  particulars :  the  general  arrangement  of  the  matter, 
and  the  insertion  of  the  section  Didache  iii.  1-6."  It  must  be  by  a  slip 
of  the  pen  that  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  thus  reiteratedly  dwelt 
upon  in  this  connection.  Dr.  McGiffert  has  very  explicitly  recognized 
that  the  arrangement  in  Barnabas  is  due  to  him,  not  his  source ;  and  we 
are  now  discussing  the  affiliations  of  the  Canons  not  with  Barnabas  him- 
self, but  with  the  source  which  Barnabas  used.  "  Barnabas,"  he  tells  us  at 
page  431,  "is  a  confused  and  disordered  mass,"  "  a  confused  and  sporadic 
copy,"  and  he  very  justly  says  on  page  434-^ :  — 

''The  dooument,  origiiiating  in  Eg^jpt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  centoiy, 
was  first  used  in  a  very  loose  and  illogical  way  by  Barnabas,  who  quoted  prob- 
ably in  great  part  from  memory,  or,  as  suf^gested  by  Zahn,  changed  the  order 
intentionally  with  the  design  of  appearing  mdependent,  and  thus  produced  an 
arrangement  totally  different  from  that  of  the  originaL" 

What  bearing,  then,  can  the  arrangement  or  substance  of  this  sporadic 
and  disarranged  copy  have  on  the  question  now  in  hand  ?  Nor  is  the 
second  point  of  more  weight  Suppose  we  admit  that  because  Barnabas 
does  not  quote  iii.  1-6  therefore  it  was  not  in  his  copy.  Still,  the  Canons 
would  dass  with  him  over  against  the  Bryennios  MS.  and  the  Consti- 
tutions ;  as  the  presence  of  i.  3-ii.  1,  for  instance,  in  the  latter  pair  ad- 
vertises to  even  the  reader  who  runs.  The  formula  which  we  present 
is  not  Barnabas  -j-  ^^  Latin  -f-  the  Canons  ;  but  (Barnabas  -f-  Latin) 
-j-  the  Canons ;  and  a  document  does  not  have  to  agree  verbatim  with 
all  the  members  of  its  class.  The  absence  of  iii.  1-6  from  the  source  of 
Barnabas  might  raise  a  presumption  that  it  was  absent  from  the  source  of 
the  Latin  too,  perhaps,  but  none  at  aU  that  it  was  absent  from  the  source 
of  the  Canons,  on  my  arrangement  of  the  dass  affiliations.  Indeed  I 
may  go  further ;  although  Dr.  McGiffert  formally  opposes  my  arrange- 
ment, his  own  is  practically  the  same  with  mine.  On  page  442  he  tells  us 
that  the  Egyptian  form  of  the  Didache  is  witnessed  in  one  form  by  Bar- 
nabas and  the  Latin,  and  in  another  by  the  Canons,  Clement,  and  Atha- 
nasius ;  while  the  Sjrrian  form  is  witnessed  by  the  Bryennios  MS.  and  (as 
we  learn  from  page  437)  with  less  completeness  by  the  Constitutions.  This 
is  just  my  contention ;  and  although  I  have  drawn  out  the  scheme  of 
Dr.  McGiffert's  theory  differently  above,  it  may  just  as  well  be^ut  in  a 
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fonn  which  would  pkce  the  Canons  in  a  grreat  group  indnding  it  and  the 
sub-group  Barnabas-Latin  and  opposing  the  Syrian  group,  which  sepa- 
rates itself  from  this  wliole  group  in  this :  that  it  exdudes  i.  3-ii.  1,  uid 
yL  The  e£Eect  of  this  new  arrangement  would  be,  however,  to  make  it 
plain  to  the  eye  that  iii.  1-6  was  part  of  the  original  text  For  whether 
we  adopted  Dr.  McGiffert's  theory  about  the  relation  of  the  Latin  to 
Barnabas  or  my  own,  by  this  slight  and  purely  formal  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  presenting  the  facts  of  transmission  it  would  be  seen  at  a  glanoa 
that  iii.  1-6  are  supported  by  a  cross-attestation  which  could  not  exist  un- 
less these  verses  were  in  the  original  *'  Two  Ways."  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  iii.  1-6  fail  to  be  witnessed  to  by  one  document  only,  namely, 
Barnabas,  who  has  borrowed  '^  sporadically ; "  and  when  Dr.  McGiffert 
infers  that  because  absent  from  Barnabas  they  were  therefore  not  in  ihB 
original  ^*  Two  Ways,"  he  has  simply  fallen  himself  into  the  snare  into 
which  I  fell  at  first,  and  into  which  Dr.  Bratke  has  fallen,  —  he  has  mis- 
taken the  oldest  attestation  for  the  oldest  text  However,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  documents  be  arranged,  it  is  impossible  to  ftccept  \h»  testimony 
of  Barnabas  against  the  combined  evidence  of  all  other  witnesses,  espe- 
cially when  no  internal  considerations  come  to  Bamabas*8  aid.  "Die 
case  is  very  di£Eerent  with  i.  3-ii.  1,  which  is  lacking  in  all  the  Egyptian 
group  (Latin,  Barnabas,  the  Canons),  and  which  b  so  cried  out  upon 
by  internal  evidence  that  it  almost  might  be  excluded  on  the  credit  of  it 
alone. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  just  here,  however,  to  argue  the  originality  of  the 
section  iii.  1-^.  That  I  hope  to  take  up  a  little  later.  Here  it  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  presence  of  iii.  1-6  in  the  Canons  \&  no  disproof  of  Ihe 
justice  of  the  arrangement  which  puts  the  Canons  in  the  great  Egyptian 
group  which  includes  with  it  the  strongly  marked  but  no  less  plainly 
dosely  affiliated  sub-group  Barnabas-Latin.  If  the  two  contentions  thus 
far  niade  (namely,  that  the  Latin  does  not  borrow  from  Barnabas  but 
their  affiliations  are  to  be  accounted  for  as  common  inheritances,  and  that 
the  Canons  are  closely  related  to  them  as  a  somewhat  intermediate  text 
between  them  and  Bryennios-Constitutions  but  more  nearly  related  to 
them  than  to  the  latter)  be  deemed  to  be  made  good,  we  shall  have  to 
introduce  some  slight  changes  into  the  g^phic  form  of  Dr.  McGiffert's 
theory  of  transmission,  and  it  will  stand  now  thus :  — 

Tbe  Two  Wajt. 
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And  this  is  the  form  which  I  have  elsewhere  arrived  at  as  the  true  form, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  detailed  relations  of  the  various  documents, 
as  any  one  may  see  by  consulting  the  '*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  January, 
1886,  pages  102-110. 

On  attaining  sach  a  conclusion  it  is  evident  that  we  have  an  engine  of 
text-criticism  in  our  hands  which  will  enable  us  to  come  to  very  definite 
conclusions  on  points  which  might  otherwise  have  troubled  us  consider- 
ably. We  are,  therefore,  prepajred  now  to  discuss  Dr.  McGiffert's  theory 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  original  <<  Two  Ways.''    That  it  did  not  contain  L  o 
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€uXoyctre-4i.  1  (Dr.  BnUike  less  aconrately  sa^s  L  SS ;  the  first  danse  of 
L  3  is  always  included,  and  the  heading  ii.  1  always  omitted,  in  mem- 
beiB  oi  the  Egyptian  groap),  I  shall  take  for  granted  with  Dr.  McGiffert, 
and  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  endeavored  to  prove.  Bat  Dr. 
MeGiffert  has  taken  up  two  positions  with  some  confidence  which  it  may 
be  well  for  as  carefully  to  consider  before  we  accede  to  them.  These 
are,  that  the  original  '*  Two  Ways  "  lacked  also  iii.  1-6  and  vi.  of  our 
present  Didache,  and  tiiat  it  circulated  for  some  time  apart  from  the 
remainder  of  our  present  treatise  as  an  independent  catechism.  In  the 
former  matter  he  stands  alone  ;  in  the  latter  he  has  the  valuable  support 
ai  Dr.  Bratke  as  well  as  some  earlier  writers. 

Before  we  attempt  the  necessary  testing  of  these  positions,  however,  it 
will  be  w;ell  for  us  to  broaden  our  basis  of  witness.  For,  not  only  have  we 
the  testimony  of  Barnabas,  the  Latin  version,  the  Canons,  and  the  Consti- 
totions,  and  of  those  ecclesiastical  writers  who  have  chanced  to  quote  a 
clause  or  two  from  the  *'  Teaching,"  like  Clement,  Origen,  Lactantius,  or 
Hermas,  to  reckon  with,  but  we  lutve  a  considerable  body  of  rather  abun- 
dant quotation  which  may  bear  important  witness  for  us.  1.  The  earliest 
writing  to  furnish  such  is  the  Pseudo-Phocylides,  the  parallels  of  which, 
with  our  "  Teaching,"  have  been  very  fully  drawn  out  by  Mr.  J.  Rendel 
Harris  Q"  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Sibylline  Books."  Cam- 
bridge, 1885).  I  have  gone  carefully  over  the  parallels,  and  feel  pre- 
pared to  express,  as  an  independent  but  consentient  oimdon,  that  it  can- 
not easily  be  doubted  that  the  author  has  versified  many  sentences  from 
our  **  Two  Ways,"  from  i.  1  to  vi.  3  inclusive ;  and  that  there  appears 
hoT  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  before  him  what  I  have  called  the 
Egyptian  text.  Mr.  Harris  has  adduced  parallels  from  him  with  L  3-4L 1, 
indeed,  but  I  am  not  aUe  to  allow  them.    lines  29  and  30,  — 

i¥  ra  KcMCff  B^h,  roirmv  XfiO**^^  vopdax^^t  — 

which  Mr.  Harris  assigns  to  Did.  i.  6,  seem  sufficiently  satisfied  by  iv.  6, 
6,  while  lines  23  and  24,  — 

vrcoxots  flOh  Zliov  firir*  afipiop  4\$4fi9P  Awy\r 
vKrip^as  a4o  x*V  ^^^^^  XPI^fr*^*  napdexov,  — 

rest  markedly  not  on  i.  6,  but  on  iv.  6,  7.  2.  Another  important  trace 
of  the  Egyptian  Didache  has  come  to  light  in  parallel  passages  found  in 
two  tracts  of  the  Pseudo-Athanasius,  —  the  ^'  Syntagma  Doctrinae  "  and 
**  The  Faith  of  the  318  Holy  Nicene  Fathers  "  (cf.  Migne  xxviii.,  coL  837 
sq,y  and  1639  sq,).^  These  two  documents  both  draw  from  the  same 
source,  and  not  from  one  another,  as  appears  from  each  preserving  pass- 
ages which  do  not  occur  in  the  other.  For  instance,  the  "  Syntagma 
Doctrinae  **  alone  has  Did.  iii.  4,  and  "  The  Faith  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  " 
has  Did.  ii.  4-iii.  6  and  vL  1  the  more  fully  represented.  Yet  they 
not  only  present  substantially  the  same  matter,  and  in  the  same  form, 
but  unite  in  the  same  otherwise  unknown  additions,  as,  for  example,  from 
Acts  XV.  29.  It  is  plain  that  the  source  from  which  they  directly 
draw  b  neither  the  Didache  itself  nor  any  reworking  of  it  hitherto 
known ;  we  seem,  therefore,  to  be  put  into  possession  by  them  of  a  frag- 
ment from  a  reworking  not  known  before,  or  from  a  considerable  quota- 

^  Professor  Harris  draws  attention  to  the  parallel  in  Syntagma  Doctrinae,  I 
am  indebted  to  Professor  Orris  for  knowledge  of  that  in  the  Paith  of  the  Nicene 
Fathen  (The  IndepeiuUnt  for  April  15, 1886). 
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tion  from  the  Didache  not  heretofore  known.  That  the  source  of  these 
documents  itself  drew  inmiediately  from  the  Didache,  and  not  from  an j 
of  its  known  reworkings,  is  clear  from  the  presenration  hj  them  of  clauses 
not  found  in  any  known  reworkings,  for  example,  5i^irairros  in  Did.  iii.  8, 
and  the  very  characteristio  phraseology  of  vi.  1.  The  type  of  text  is  so 
pointedly  Egyptian  that  we  can  with  confidence  place  it  by  the  side  of  the 
Canons  as  preserving  traces  of  a  text  nearer  to  that  used  by  the  Canons 
than  any  other  known  source.  Not  only  does  it,  for  example,  omit  i.  S-iL  . 
1,  but  it  gives  the  sins  (in  '*  Syntagma  Doctrinae  ")  of  lust,  in  ii.  2  inU. 
in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  Canons,  and  nowhere 
else.  3.  Next  we  have  the  second  book  of  the  Sibyllines,  which  not  only 
drew  freely  from  the  Pseudo-Phocylides,  but  also  knew  the  Didache  for 
itself,  and  took  additional  matter  from  it, —  among  other  places  appar- 
ently from  L  3-ii.  6  (line  78,  see  Harris,  page  7).  It  thus  appears  as  a 
witness  to  the  Syrian  text.  The  clearness  with  which  these  new  sources 
of  information  are  found  to  range  themselves  within  the  lines  of  the  two 
recensions  pointed  out  already,  and  to  take  their  places  either  as  Egyptian 
or  Syrian,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  that  distribution  of 
the  documentary  transmission.  The  evidence  of  these  new  sources  must 
be  taken  account  of  in  our  determination  of  the  scope  of  the  original 
Didache. 

Let  us  look  in  the  face  first,  then,  the  question  whether  iii.  1-6  was  a 
part  of  the  original  document  And  here  we  have  only  to  give  in  detail 
the  evidence  which  we  have  already  hinted  at  in  the  mass.  After  the 
external  and  internal  evidences  there  is  no  otder.  But  the  external  evi- 
dence briefly  stated  in  a  negative  form  is  simply  that  every  witness  of  the 
''  Two  Ways  "  extant  in  this  portion  of  the  document  testifies  to  iii.  1-6, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Barnabas.  Drawn  out  positively  in  detail, 
this  is  to  say  not  only  that  all  the  witnesses  of  the  Syrian  type  (Bryen- 
nios  MS.,  Constitutions,  second  Sibyl)  witness  to  it,  but  also  equally 
those  of  the  Egyptian  type.  The  audior  of  the  Pseudo-Phocylides  ver- 
sified this  section  (lines  57,  63,  76,  78  —  see  Harris,  ''  The  Teaching  and 
the  Sibyllines,''  page  11).  The  Pseudo-Athanasian  fragment  has  it,  as  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  '*  Syntagma  Doctrinae  "  (see  Harris,  /.  c, 
page  16,  note,  where,  however,  the  reference  is  only  partially  given),  and 
overwhelmingly  proved  from  "  The  Faith  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,"  which 
preserves  many  of  the  items  brought  together  only  in  iii.  1-6.  The 
Canons,  it  is  needless  to  say,  witness  to  these  verses  in  full.  It  is  pre- 
cisely one  of  these  verses  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  as  Scrip- 
ture (Strom,  i.  20,  100).  Are  there,  then,  internal  considerations  ad- 
verse to  these  verses  which  will  avail  to  silence  this  array  of  external 
evidence  ?  Dr.  McGi£Fert  does  not  offer  any.  And,  indeed,  the  internal 
evidence  is  all  the  other  way.  These  verses  are,  in  type  of  vocabulary 
and  style,  of  a  piece  with  ihe  rest  of  the  treatise ;  they  contain  matter 
that  rangres  with  that  in  the  rest  of  the  treatise ;  they  fall  readily  in  with 
the  scheme  of  thought  and  plan  of  the  treatise ;  they  are  quite  at  one 
with  the  rather  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  moral  precepts  in  the  parallel 
passages  iL  2  sq.  and  v.;  nay,  they  actually  furnish  the  key  to  the 
arrangement  in  Uiese  parallel  passages  (cf.  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  January, 
1886,  pages  133  and  145).  Dr.  McGiffert's  sole  plea  for  their  omis- 
sion is  (page  434) :  "  Barnabas  omits  them,  which  can  be  explained, 
as  shown  idready,  only  by  their  omission  in  the  source  from  which  he 
drew"     It  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  omit  them  on  such  a  ground ; 
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and  we  can  Onlj  say  that  Dr.  McGiffert's  omission  of  them  can  be  ex- 
plained, as  shown  already,  only  by  his  lapse  for  a  moment  into  a  mistak- 
ing of  the  oldest  attestation  for  the  original  text  This,  even  if  we  are 
as  sure  as  Dr.  McGiffert  is  that  Barnabas  **  woold  certainly  have  osed 
these  verses  had  he  known  them  "  (page  432).  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
see  anything  in  Barnabas  like  them  in  style  or  matter,  and  so  cannot 
feel  with  Dr.  McGiffert  that  '^  the  conclosion  seems  inevitable  that  they 
were  unknown  to  him."  On  the  contrary,  the  balanced  and  carefully 
preserved  parallels  of  these  verses  would  seem  very  strange  to  me  amid 
the  confused  and  turgid  periods  of  Barnabas,  and  especiaUy  in  the  very 
sporadic  and  disordered  mass  of  his  borrowings  from  the  ^^  Two  Ways. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  quoted  these  verses,  just  because  they  were  so  com- 
pacted into  artistic  form  that  he  could  not  easily  take  them  up  by  bits. 
This  need  not  be  insisted  on,  however ;  the  Pseudo-Athanasian  fragment 
did  disorganize  them  and  borrow  from  them  in  disjointed  detail,  and 
Barnabas  could  have  done  so  too.  And  the  failure  in  him  of  all  trace  of 
them  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  them,  so  that  we  may 
have  here  another  proof  (along  with  the  angel-clause,  the  conflate  reading 
in  i.  1,  and  certain  of  the  peculiarities  common  to  him  and  the  Canons) 
that  the  '^  Two  Ways  "  of  Barnabas  was  already  a  corrupt  text  This  early 
corruption  would  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  very  early  widespread  circula- 
tion of  the  corrupt  Western  text  of  the  New  Testament  itself. 

The  case  is  somewhat  similar  with  regard  to  chapter  vi.  The  in- 
ternal evidence  here  is  less  decisive,  but  I  believe  sufficient.  But  the 
external  evidence  is  certainly  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  lack  no  single 
witness  to  the  sixth  chapter,  who  could  be  justly  expected  to  testify  to  it 
Barnabas  seems  to  hint  at  vi.  2  in  xix.  8 :  ''As  much  as  thou  art  able, 
thou  shalt  make  purification  for  thy  soul ; "  and  at  xxi.  1  —  at  just  the 
appropriate  place  —  he  appears  to  have  vi.  1  in  mind,  althoucrh  he  gives 
its  essence  positively  instead  of  retaining  its  negative  form.  The  Pseudo- 
Phocylides  appears  to  hint  at  vi.  3,  in  line  [o2]  (cf .  Harris,  page  13), 
and  liie  second  Sibyl  follows  him  in  this ;  though  no  doubt  the  parallel 
would  not  bear  any  weight  if  we  lacked  other  evidence  that  these  wi*itings 
rested  on  the  Didache.  The  Pseudo-Athanasian  fragment,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  gives  us  in  the  *'  Syntagma  Doctrinae  "  a  reference  to 
vL  1,  but  in  "  The  Faith  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  "  quotes  this  whole  very 
characteristic  verse.  The  Canons  in  the  ordinary  text  fail  as  a  witness 
at  Did.  iv.  8,  and  even  in  Codex  Ottob.  at  iv.  14,  and,  therefore,  give 
us  no  witness  one  way  or  the  other ;  the  close  affiliation  with  the  text 
underlying  the  Canons  of  the  Pseudo-Athanasian  fragment,  however, 
renders  it  somewhat  probable  that  they  also  knew  vi.  The  Bryennios 
MS.  and  the  Constitutions,  of  course,  also  contain  the  chapter.  The 
only  internal  objections  which  can  be  brought  against  this  chapter  must 
turn  on  the  objective  look  of  vi.  1  and  Uie  heading  of  vi.  3  (cf.  vii.  1 
sq.)*  Perhaps  ''this  way  of  teaching"  is  not  the  true  reading  in  vi.  1 ; 
^e  Constitutions  read  rrj^  €va'€p€la^  here,  and  the  Pseudo-Athanasian  frag- 
ment, "  this  faith."  And  Hamack's  representations-  concerning  vi.  3 
(page  40)  appear  sufficient  Certainly  he  who  denies  that  vi.  was  part 
of  Sue  original  "  Two  Ways  "  must  reckon  with  this  evidence,  at  least  in 
the  way  of  determining  whether  the  "  Two  Ways  "  ever  circulated  sepa- 
rately. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  and,  I  am 
free  to  confess,  to  me  very  puzzling  question.     Both  Dr.  Bratke  md  Dr.  . 
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McGifferi,  while  differing  as  to  the  extent  of  the  *'  Two  Wa3r8,"  seem  to 
find  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  it  circulated  separately  until  it  was 
redacted  into  connection  wi&  a  '*  Church  Order "  in  Syria ;  and  they 
base  this  opinion  on  very  similar  grounds.  The  contention  is  an  attraot- 
iye  one,  and  has  much  to  reconmiend  it  The  '*  Two  Ways  "  constitutes 
literarily  a  complete  whole,  and  this  is  recognized  by  the  Didachographer 
himself  (vii.  1).  Athanasius  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  suitable  book 
for  catechumens  must  have  had  reference  only  to  the  moral  parts.  Niceph- 
orus  assigns  to  the  book  a  compass  considerably  less  than  our  Didadie. 
Eusebius,  Anastasius,  Nicephorus  Callistus,  Pseudo-Cyprian  may  speak 
of  a  plurality  of  ^*  Teachings."  And  the  ethical  portions  reappear  in  re- 
workings  like  Barnabas  and  the  Canons  apart  from  those  that  treat  of 
church  order.  But  there  is  far  more  of  a  problem  here  than  Drs.  Braike 
and  McGiffert  appear  to  have  recognized.  If  the  Didachographer  repre- 
sents i.-vi  as  a  complete  whole  in  vii.  1,  this  may  well  be,  because  he 
has  made  it  such ;  and  certainly  his  whole  treatise  is  well  and  freely 
ordered,  as  by  one  who  was  master  over  his  material.  Athanasius  may 
well  have  recommended  a  treatise  to  catechumens,  only  a  part  of  which  was 
adapted  to  their  purposes,  especially  if  ho  considered  this  part  peculiarly 
well  suited  for  them.  The  plurals  of  Eusebius  and  others  are  susceptible 
of  other  explanations.  The  stichoi  of  Nicephorus  are  an  edged  tool 
which  no  one  yet  knows  how  to  handle  with  safety  to  himself.  Bryen- 
nios  first  caught  at  it,  but  cut  his  fingers  badly.  If  Nicephorus,  he 
argued,  says  that  the  Didache  contains  200  stichoi,  he  mttst  have  meant 
my  document,  for  behold !  it  occupies  just  203  lines  in  the  manuscript. 
But  Nicephorus  was  not  measuring  his  lines  by  Leon*s  codex !  And  that 
die  lines  of  the  two  were  not  the  same  was  easily  demonstrable  from  the 
fact  that  Nicephorus  assigns  2,600  stichoi  to  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement, 
which  in  Leon's  codex  occupy  only  1,120.  By  parity  of  reasoning, 
Nicephorus's  Didache  should  occupy  but  86-|-  of  Leon's  lines;  and 
Leon's  Didache  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  this.  Gordon  next  took 
up  the  matter  (*'  Modem  Review,"  July,  1884,  page  455),  and  has  led 
others  to  adopt  Uie  conclusion  that  Nicephorus  had  before  him  a  Di&ache 
of  this  relative  length.  And  if  we  assume  that  Nicephorus's  figures  for 
Clement  and  the  Didache  have  both  been  accurately  transmitted  to  us,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  we  may  very  accurately  calculate  the  length  of  hia 
stichos  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his  Didache  on  the  other.  Our  Didache 
would  be  455  of  his  stichoi ;  and  his  Didache  would  be  139-140  lines 
of  Hitchcock  and  Brown's  edition,  which  brings  us  just  to  the  end  of 
the  **  Two  Ways  "  =  chapters  i.-vi.  In  this  case  it  would  be  little  less 
than  demonstrated  that  Nicephorus's  Didache  was  our  chapters  i.-vL, 
and  this  is  where  Dr.  McGiffert  takes  his  stand.  But  what  kind  of 
stichos  is  this  that  Nicephorus  is  measuring  with?  Hero  Professor 
J.  Rendel  Harris  comes  into  the  discussion  ('' Journal  of  Christian 
Philosophy,"  April,  1884,  page  368),  and  takes  his  starting  point  from 
the  standard  hexametric  stichos.  He  finds  that  our  Didache  contains  292 
of  these  stichoi,  which  means  that  chapters  i.-vi.  would  contain  about 
124  of  them,  and  this  is  as  much  too  short  for  Nicephorus's  200  as  the 
whole  Didache  is  too  long.  The  matter  is  but  little  bettered  if  we  assume 
that  he  used  the  alternative  pentametric  (12-syllable)  stichos ;  in  this 
case  chapters  i.-vi.  would  give  165-|-  and  the  whole  treatise  389-|->  both 
unmanageable  numbers.  Thus,  on  no  known  method  of  calculation  does 
Nicephorus's  measurement  fit  either  the  '*  Two  Ways  "  or  the  Didache ; 
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and  on  the  assumption,  natural  in  itself,  and  apparently  made  good  in 
general  for  Nicephoros  (see  Harris,  *'  American  Journal  of  Philology," 
iv.  3,  page  330),  that  he  used  the  hexameter  standard,  we  can  only  say 
that  our  present  Didache  (292  stichoi)  is  too  hurge  by  a  third  for  Niceph- 
orus.  Here  Dr.  Bratke  sees  his  opportunity ;  and  he  does  not  fail  to 
plead  that  Nicephorus  supports  his  view  that  the  original  Didache  con- 
sisted of  chapters  L-vi.  and  certain  moral  and  eschatological  portions  of 
▼iL-xyi.  In  such  a  state  of  the  case  who  wiU  decide  what  the  testimony 
of  Nicephorus  really  is  ?  '*  The  whole  subject,"  says  Professor  Harris, 
with  great  justice,  *'  is  cloudy ;  and,  in  reality,  no  one  knows  what  was 
the  exact  verse  measure  used  by  Nicephorus.''  It  seems  clear  only  that 
he  gives  round  numbers  rather  than  accurate  measurements,  and  that  his 
text  has  not  been  over-well  preserved.  If  he  said  2,600  for  the  stichoi 
of  the  Clementine  Epistles  he  was  certainly  not  counting  on  a  hexametrie 
basis,  for  these  Epistles,  occupying  1,120  lines  in  Leon's  MS.,  ought  to 
contain  approximately  1,611  stichoi.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  600  stands  in 
the  Bryennios  MS.  after  2  Clement  (which  itself,  as  occupying  267  lines, 
ought  to  contain  about  384  stichoi),  and  Bryennios  corrects  it  to  2,600,  to 
accord  with  Nicephorus.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  rather  corrected  into 
1,600 ;  which  accords  with  the  estimated  1,611  very  closely.  The  matter, 
then,  stands  thus :  If  Nicephorus  counted  by  hexameters,  the  two  Clem- 
entine letters  should  have  1,600  stichoi,  and  his  text  may  be  corrected  to 
this ;  in  that  case  Dr.  McGifiEert's  support  foils,  for  Nicephorus's  Didache 
would  have  occupied  140  lines  in  Leon's  Codex,  and  about  229  in  Hitch- 
cock and  Brown's  edition,  —  and  this  favors  rather  Dr.  Bratke.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Nicephorus's  figures  are  to  be  trusted  as  transmitted  to 
OS,  he  counts  by  a  method  hitherto  wholly  unknown,  but  the  length  of 
his  Didache  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  our  chapters  i.-vi. 
Must  not  the  question  rest  sub  judiee  ? 

The  strongest  ground  for  withholding  judgment  as  to  the  originally 
separate  circulation  of  chapters  L-vL  is,  however,  yet,  to  be  named. 
Wherever  chapters  i.-vi.  are  known,  something  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  Didache  seems  to  be  known  also.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this  that  Dr. 
Bratke  walks  charily,  and  wishes  to  include  in  the  *'  Two  Ways  "  certain 
parts  of  viL-xvL  Dr.  McGiffert,  on  the  other  hand,  stoutly  denies  the 
fact.  '^  Barnabas  and  the  Canons,"  he  says  uncompromisingly,  '*  who  use 
these  chapters  (that  is,  i.-vi.)  freely  show  no  knowledge  of  the  remaining 
chapters  "  (page  432),  and  on  page  440  he  argues  at  length  that  Barnabas 
iv.  does  not  betray  dependence  on  Did.  xvL  In  this,  however,  he  seems 
to  me  to  be  certainly  mistaken.  As  he  does  not  consider  directly  the  veiy 
clear  dependence  of  the  Canons,  chapter  12,  on  Did.  x.  3,  it  may  be  enough 
to  sim{^y  point  it  out  here  with  a  reference  to  Hamack,  page  211,  notes 
34,  35.  With  regard  to  the  parallel  with  Baniabas,  I  cannot  understand 
how  Dr.  McGiffert  has  spoken  in  the  exact  way  he  has :  '^  The  parallel 
narrows  itself  down  to  a  single  sentence,"  — ''  we  cannot  fail  to  receive 
an  impression  that  neidier  drew  directly  from  the  other,"  —  '^  no  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  find  any  good  reason  in  the  passage  itself  for  holding  the 
originality  of  one  in  preference  to  the  other."  The  parallel  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  narrow  itself  down  to  a  single  sentence.  The  whole  of  chapter 
iv.  of  Barnabas  appears  rather  to  be  affected  by  chapter  xvi.  of  the 
Didache;  this  culminates  in  §  9  =  Did.  xvi.  2,  3,  but  that  is  alL  In- 
deed, if  I  could  venture  to  find  serious  fault  with  Dr.  McGiffert's  method 
at  any  point,  it  wonld  be-in  his  tendency  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  of 
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literaiy  dependence  in  a  hard  and  dry  way,  ^«iiich  proceeds  by  cutting  op 
the  depending  passage  into  pieces,  and  dealing  wiUi  it  claose  by  clause.^ 
A  literary  reminiscence,  on  the  contrary,  acts  by  staining  the  work  it 
falls  on,  —  it  runs  into  its  fibre  like  a  drop  of  fmit-joice  on  a  doth ;  and 
the  corona  is  as  important  a  part  of  it  as  the  central  body.  Dr.  McGif- 
fert's  method  would  succeed  in  explaining  away  any  literary  allusion  as 
distinguished  from  express  quotation ;  and,  aboye  all,  fails  to  catch  the 
force  of  the  cumulatiye  probability  which  arises  from  the  many  minute 
points  of  contact  To  deny  on  bis  grounds  the  existence  of  quotations 
would  be  the  same  as  to  insist  that  a  series  of  gentle  pushes  by  which  a 
man  was  sent  oyer  a  precipice  does  not  constitute  sufficient  ground  to 
charge  guilt,  and  to  demand  that  the  deed  be  done  by  one  great  blow,  or 
ebe  not  be  accounted  murder.  In  the  present  case  this  cumulatiye  argu- 
ment is  yery  satisfactory :  As  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Didache  opens 
concisely  with  a  call  to  watchfulness,  because  we  know  not  the  hour  in 
which  our  Lord  comes,  so  Barnabas  opens  his  fourth  chapter  (1-8)  dif- 
fusely, by  demanding  diligence  in  seeking  knowledge  and  watchfulness 
oyer  our  souls,  because  Uie  final  offense  is  at  hand ;  and  the  exaggera- 
tion by  which  he  transmutes  the  motiye  into  an  assertion  that  the  last 
day  is  actually  upon  us  is  characteristic  of  him,  and  reappears  in  other 
parts  of  the  chapter.  Then  he  declares  that  he  is  not  writing  as  a 
ot^oo-KoAos  (wherein  there  is  possibly  a  hint  of  the  source  he  is  drawii^r 
from),  but  only  in  a  manner  that  beseemeth  one  that  loveth^  and  adds  at 
once,  in  the  words  of  the  Didache :  *'  Wherefore  let  us  take  heed  in  the 
last  days  (Did.  xvi.  3)  ;  for  the  whole  time  of  your  [or  our'}  faith  [or 
life,  or  both]  toill  profit  you  [or  us}  nothing  unless  (Did.  xvi.  2)  now,^ 
(note  the  renewed  exaggeration  as  to  the  time  of  the  adyent)  '^  in  the 
lawless  time  (cf.  Did.  xyi.  4  dvofiias),  we  resist  as  becomes  sons  of  God, 
that  the  Black  one  gain  no  loophole  or  entrance.  10.  Let  us  flee  from  all 
ya.inne6S ;  let  us  hate  perfectly  the  works  of  the  evil  way  "  [r^  irovapSs 
68ov].  Thus  the  quotation  includes  adumbrations  from  Did.  xyi.  3  and  4, 
as  well  as  the  striking  sentence  from  2 ;  and  opens  with  an  apparent  hint 
that  he  was  conscious  of  a  hiZayrj  beneath  him,  and  closes  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  ^'  eyU  way  I "    As  if  this  were  not  enouj^  Barnabas  goes  on 

^  This  is  illustrated  by  Dr.  McGiffert's  treatment  of  the  quotations  from 
Matthew  found  in  c.  i.-y.  (excluding  i.  3-ii.  1).  Each  is  treated  by  itself,  and 
clause  by  clause.  Did.  iii.  7=  Matt.  y.  5,  for  example,  is  assigned  to  Ps.  xxxyii. 
(xxzvi.)  11  in  total  neglect  of  the  first  clause,  wiiich  is  essential  to  a  right 
estimate.  The  yiew  stated  to  be  *'far  more  probable  "  than  eyen  this  proceeds 
by  counting  an  omission  of  a  piece  of  a  yerse  by  Barnabas  (note  that  it  is 
the  piece  not  in  the  Psalm  only  that  Barnabas  retains)  as  fatal  to  its  genuine- 
ness, although  of  iii.  8a  Barnabas  retains  only  the  one  word  iia^x^'  1  Did. 
i.  23  =  MaH.  zxii.  37-39  is  assigned  to  the  O.  T.  and  Christian  commonplace  ; 
but  again,  the  main  point  is  the  collocation  of  the  two  clauses,  which  is  not  an 
O.  T.  matter.  One  oisposed  to  cayil  might  ask  why  something  is  not  made  here 
too  of  the  omission  of  tne  second  clause  by  Barnabas.  On  Did.  i.  2b  =  Matt.  yiL 
12  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1886,  page  142  ; 
and  on  the  whole  matter,' to  page  139  $q.  Dr.  McGiffert  does  not  seem  to  feel 
that,  as  each  of  his  explanations  is  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful,  it  is  yery 
improbable  that  all  three  can  be  true,  and  ea^  explaimng  away  is  an  aipmieiit 
against  the  whole  contention.  He  does  not  notice  Did.  ii.  3  ^  Matt.  y.  33  (BibL 
Sacra,  page  144),  or  Did.  yi.  2  ^  Matt.  xi.  29  (which,  indeed,  is  outside  his  limits). 
It  may  be  added  that  whether  Did.  i.-y.  quote  or  do  not  quote  Matthew  has 
absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  point  in  hand.  The  earliest  known  Egyptian 
Christian  writing  quotes  Matthew,  and  that  as  Scripture. 
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at  once  to  refer  to  Did.  xvL  2a:  '^  Go  ye  not  privily  one  with  another," 
we  read,  .  .  .  <<  bat  coming  together  to  the  same  place,  seek  ye  together 
concerning  that  which  profiteth  the  whole."  Then  he  warns  against 
the  coming  judgment  and '  the  approaching  aathority  of  the  evil  prince 
(ef .  Did.  xvi.  4),  and  ends  with  a  reference  to  signs  and  wonders  (cf. 
Did.  xvi.  4),  and  a  hint  that  ^'  many  may  be  called  bnt  few  chosen " 
(cf.  Did.  xvi.  7).  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
form  of  literary  allusion  bat  a  verbal  one,  I  cannot  see  bat  that  we  most 
say  that  Barnabas  iv.  is  saturated  with  cloudy  reminiscences  of  Did.  xvL ; 
certainly  I  cannot  say  that  "  the  two  go  their  way  apparently  perfectly  uih 
conscious  of  and  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  course  of  the  other."  Had 
Dr.  McGiffert  had  Sabatier's  note  (page  65)  in  mind  he  could  not  have 
added  the  last  sentence  which  I  have  cited  from  him  above.  For  though 
Sabatier  is  far  from  urging  all  that  might  be  said,  he  does  state  enough 
to  make  it  perfectly  evident  that  there  is  literary  dependence  here,  and 
that  Barnabas  is  Uie  borrower.  It  is  not  here  exactly  in  point,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  add  that  Barnabas  elsewhere  apparently  betrays  de- 
pendence on  the  DIdache.  In  x.  11  he  seems  to  have  Did.  iiL  9,  iv.  1~2 
very  sharply  in  mind ;  in  L  4  he  seems  dependent  on  i.  1,  ii.  7  ;  in  iv.  2 
he  appears  to  hint  at  iii.  1 ;  and  if  these  be  allowed,  in  the  light  of  them 
we  may  see  in  v.  4  a  Veminiscence  of  L  1,  and  perhaps  understand  what 
he  means  by  his  anxiety  to  disclaim  originality  on  the  one  hand  (i.  5) ,  and 
to  deny  that  he  speaks  as  a  '*  teacher  "  (for  example,  i.  8)  on  the  other. 
Acquaintance  wi^  and  use  of  the  Didache  becomes  thus  another  mark 
of  the  genuineness  of  xviiL-xxi.  rather  than  the  contrary. 

It  is  not  only  Barnabas  and  the  Canons,  however,  that  come  under  dis- 
eossion  here.  The  other  early  witnesses  to  chapters  i.-vi.  also  seem  to 
know  somewhat  of  chapters  vii.-xvL  Thus  the  Pseudo-Phocvlides,  in 
which,  I  think,  I  can  trace  (with  Mr.  Harris's  help)  i.  1 ;  u.  2,  3,  5, 
6 ;  iii.  1,  2 ;  iv.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 ;  vi.  3,  seems  also  (line  154  sq.)  to 
know  Did.  xiL  3.  ^For  every  idle  man  (a^pyos),"  we  read,  ^'liveth 
from  thievish  hands.  A  craft  (rixyiri)^  truly,  nourisheth  men,  but  hunger 
oppresseth  the  idle  one.  But  if  any  one  has  not  learned  a  trade,  let  him 
dig  with  a  hoe."  No  doubt  there  is  nothing  like  demonstration  of  use 
heore ;  and  I  can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  doubt  whether  use  is  inferable  ; 
bat  I  also  doubt  whether  it  be  not  inferable.  In  like  manner  the  Pseudo- 
Athanasian  fragment  appears  to  know  not  only  Did.  i.  2  ;  ii.  2, 4, 6 ;  iii.  2, 
3, 4, 6, 8 ;  vi.  1,  but  also  viii.  1,  and  xiiL  So  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
quotes  L  5,  ii.  2,  iiL  5,  quotes  also  ix.  2  (in  '*  De  Servando,"  c.  29)  ;  and 
Origen,  who  may  quote  iiL  10  (at  "  De  Principiis,"  iii.  2,  7 ;  cf.,  how- 
over,  l^mabas  xix.  8  end)  quotes  also  ix.  2  ("  Hom.  6  in  Jud.,"  Migne  xii., 
eoL  975).  To  these  oueht  possibly  to  be  added  that  part  of  the  thmi  book 
of  the  Sibyllines  (1-96),  which  Alexandre  assigns  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  centu^  (Ewald  to  the  opening  of  fourth  century),  which  seems  to 
know  Did.  ii.  4  (=  lines  37-40,  Harris,  page  9)  and  xvi.  (=  lines  86-87, 
Harris,  page  17)  alike.  The  Pseudo-AUianasian  tract,  '<  De  Yirginitate  " 
(Harris's  ''  The  Teaching  and  the  Sibyllines,"  page  28-29)  is  more  doubtr 
ful,  inasmuch  as  although  it  seems  certain  that  it  depends  on  the  prayers 
of  Did.  ix.  3, 4,  yet  the  reference  in  col.  273  to  the  two  ways  can  only  with 
the  greatest  insecurity  be  referred  to  our  treatise.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  add  Hermas,  who  seems  to  me  dependent  (not  verbally,  but  in 
matter)  (m  Did.  xL  at  his  Mandate,  xL;  but  Dr.  McGiffert  disputes  the  fact 
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(page  436),  and  I  have  uo  wish  to  press  the  matter.^  Certainlj  enoogli 
has  been  said  to  justify  the  remark  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  kno^ 
edge  of  the  ktter  part  of  our  Didache  whererer  the  first  part  is  cortainfy 
known. 

Two  or  three  of  the  witnesses  which  I  hare  summoned  (Clement,  Qri- 
gen,  '^  De  Yirginitate  "  of  Pseudo-Athanasios)  are  liable  to  the  objecti«m 
that  they  quote,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Didache,  only  from  the  prayers, 
—  which  may  not  be  of  the  Didache,  althoogfa  in  it  Others  of  them 
are  liable  to  tiie  doubt  whether  they  mi^  be  much  depended  on  as  quota- 
tions at  all  (Pseudo-Phocylides,  third  Sibyl,  Hennas).  But  two  things 
must  be  remembered.  First,  this  body  of  quotations  does  not  stand 
alone ;  they  come  in  the  train  of  the  practically  certain  quotations  of 
Barnabas  and  the  Canons,  and  of  the  significant  fact  that  the  Didache, 
as  we  know  it  (Bryennios  MS.  and  Constitutions),  actually  possesses  a 
second  part  from  which  these  seeming  allusions  may  be  explained.  And, 
secondly,  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  any  theory  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
explainmg  away  many  appearances.  Every  appearance  that  needs  ex- 
plaining is  an  argument  against  a  theory ;  and  the  effect  of  each  is  cumn- 
ktiye  to  all  the  rest,  —  so  that  the  presence  of  many  adverse  appear- 
ances, each  of  which  may  be  pretty  fairly  set  aside  separately,  may,  in 
conjunction,  raise  a  strong  presumptimi  against  a  theory.  A  third  thing 
may  be  added  :  the  presence  of  tiiese  *'  appearances  "  prevents  us  from 
finding  a  single  indisputable  positive  argument  in  fatvor  of  the  sepamte 
circulation  of  the  '<  Two  Ways."  We  can  only  adopt  it  as  a  not  unlikely 
hypothesis  which  we  may  hope  to  show  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  as  known.    This  is  not  a  strong  foundation. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  I  am  controverting  this  hypothesis.  I  am 
only  concerned  to  show  that  it  is  an  hypothesis,  and  that  a  serious  prob- 
lem faces  it,  which  must  not  be  pushed  aside,  but  really  unloosed.  I 
have  thus  far  tried  and  still  wish  to  speak  of  this  matter  as  a  wholly 
unsettled  question,  with  much  to  say  in  its  favor,  with  much  to  say  against 
it.    It  is  too  early  yet  to  decide  it 

It  is,  perhaps,  unavoidable  that  writing  in  the  interests  of  what  is  jek 
differenUy  understood  between  us,  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  this  into 
narrower  limits,  I  should  seem  to  be  mainly  interested  in  controverting 
Dr.  McGiffert's  very  valuable  paper.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  so 
appear.  I  agree  with  him  fiir  more  than  I  disagree  with  him ;  it  is  in 
the  essence  of  the  matter  that  we  see  eye  to  eye,  and  only  in  certain 

^  Dr.  McGifFert  discusses  the  veir  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  Hennas 
to  the  Didache  at  some  length.  He  is  not  always  able  to  come  to  a  decided 
oonclnsion,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  opinions,  that  Hennas  borrows  from 
V.  1  of  the  2W  Ways:  and  i.  2  (angel-clause)  from  the  Latin  or  Barnabas 
(sorely  not,  however,  crom  Barnabas,  seeing  that  elsewhere  Dr.  McGiffert  be- 
heves  the  Latin  got  it  hom  Barnabas  ;  for  thus  both  the  Latin  and  Hennas 
woold  be  made  independently  to  make  the  same  sense  ont  of  Bamabas's  eon- 
fusion)  ;  then,  the  Syrian  Didache  bOTrowed  i.  5  from  Hennas.  Thus  Hermas 
is  the  daughter  of  the  Two  Ways  in  v.  1,  granddauf  bter  in  L  2  (through 
Latin),  great-granddaughter  (through  Latin  luid  BaniMas)  in  L  2,  and  wife  of 
it  in  Uie  matter  of  beg^tinff  L  5-6.  Earthly  relationships  are  usually  not  so 
complicated.  But,  if  we  allow  that  the  Latin  and  Barnabas  both  witness  to  a 
form  of  the  Didache  which  contained  the  angel-danse,  it  is  very  simnle  to  look 
upon  Hennas  as  borrowing  directly  from  the  7*100  Ways  in  i.  2  and  v.  1,  and 
either  borrowing  from  or  lending  to  the  Syrian  interpolation  at  L  5.  The 
simplicity  of  this  result  is  one  proof  of  the  truth  of  its  assumptions. 
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details  that  we  have  not  yet  come  to  be  in  accord.  Let  me  emphasize 
this  as  I  close.  We  are  at  one  in  seeing  that  the  Didache  has  behind 
it  a  very  important  textual  history ;  in  finding  its  birthplace  in  Egypt ; 
in  assigning  the  Latin  yersion  and  Barnabas  and  the  Canons  to  this 
E^^yptian  form ;  in  perceiving  that  it  was  perfected  to  its  present  form 
in  Syria ;  in  seeing  that  the  chief  distinction  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  forms  resides  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  i.  3  cvXoycire-iL  1 ; 
and  in  recognizing  that  the  text  of  our  present  Didache,  after  the  omis- 
sions that  are  necessary  have  been  made,  gives  us,  in  its  earlier  chap- 
ters, a  substantially  accurate  representation  of  the  original  "  Two  Ways." 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  at  one  in  all  that  is  of  the  real  substance  of  the 
theory.  That  Dr.  Bratke,  Dr.  McGiffert,  and  I  were  all  three  simulta- 
neondy  contending  for  this  exact  theory  is  not  fully  accounted  for  by  our 
conmion  dependence  on  the  hints  of  Erawutzcky,  Grordon,  Hilgenfeld, 
and  Holtzmann,  —  who  are  in  this  matter  the  f  atbers  of  us  all.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  threefold,  independent  broaching  of  essentially  the  same 
conclusions  is  a  primd  facie  evidence  of  their  truth. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfleld. 
AmsGHBinr,  PiL 
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SoMB  of  our  readers  will  remember  that,  after  giving  such  information 
as  we  could  then  get,  a  call  was  made  in  this  ^'  Review  "  ^  for  a  better 
statistical  investigation  of  the  religious  conditions  of  our  country,  es- 
pecially in  rural  districts.  A  beginning  has  been  made.  Though  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  it  possesses  a  scientific  value  and  has  a  Chris- 
tian significance  not  easily  overestimated. 

At  the  General  Convention  of  the  Cong^gational  churches  and  minis- 
ters of  Vermont  last  year,  some  general  facts  were  given  concerning  the 
expenditures  of  the  various  churches  of  the  State,  and  their  apparent  in- 
adequacy to  the  work  before  them,  notwithstanding  evident  wastes  in  the 
use  of  men  and  money.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  entire  work 
of  the  next  annual  convention  be  spent  upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  be 
based  upon  as  careful  and  complete  a  survey  of  the  State,  or  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it,  with  maps,  diagrams,  etc.,  as  could  be  made  with  the 
means  at  our  disposaL  The  timidity  of  some  permitted  the  convention 
to  adjourn  with  the  assignment  of  only  two  or  three  hours  to  the  subject. 
But  the  mistake  was  afterwards  largely  corrected  by  the  kind  coopera- 
tion of  all  parties  concerned. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks,  Ph.  D.,  of  St  Johnsbury,  who  had  been 
stirred  by  his  observation  and  reflections,  and  who  spoke  earnestly  on  the 
subject  at  the  convention,  promptly  though  privately  entered  upon  the  most 
difficult  work  of  collecting  the  needed  information,  and  spent  weeks  of 
labor  and  hundreds  of  dollars  with  the  generosity  characteristic  of  him- 
self and  his  family  name.  As  soon  as  the  statistics  had  been  sufficiently 
gathered  to  guide  to  intelligent  action  a  conference  of  those  most  inter- 
ested was  h^d,  and  the  meeting  carefully  planned.    The  results  were 

^  Andover  Review,  January,  1885,  pp.  38-41. 
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broa^  before  the  conyention  three  we^  aoo.  A  sketch  of  some  of 
Hiem  and  the  matenal  by  which  they  were  exhibited  follows,  with  oonsid- 
erable  additions  from  our  own  stady. 

Statistics  were  carefully  gathered  from  forty-four  towns  in  all,  indad- 
ing  Caledonia  and  Lamoille  counties  entire,  fifteen  towns  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Washington  and  Orange,  and  two  in  Windsor  County.  This 
region  lies  east  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  a  Uttle  north  and  east  of  the 
centre  of  the  State,  and  contains  about  one  sixth  of  the  territory  and  neai^ 
one  fifth  <^  the  population  of  the  State.  It  is  fully  on  an  average  wim 
the  State  for  intelligence  and  Christian  vigor.  It  is  a  hilly  country  as  a 
whole,  but  not  often  mountainous.  Some  towns  are  comparatiyely  level 
and  some  are  little  more  Ihan  great  swells  of  excellent  land.  Only  one 
town,  St.  Johnsbury,  has  above  5,000  inhabitants.  Probably  over  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  in  these  towns  were  bom  in  Vermont  There 
are  generally  two  or  three  villages,  occasionally  more,  in  each  town, 
whi(£  is  commonly  six  miles  square.  Each  of  the  two  or  three  vil- 
lages in  a  town  has  one  or  more  churches,  except  in  very  rare  instances. 
One  or  two  towns  have  no  church.  About  one  third  of  the  towns  fall  be- 
low one  thousand  inhabitants.     Only  three  have  less  than  five  hundred. 

Nearly  aU  the  statistics  were  gathered  by  a  young  man  who  was  trained 
for  the  purpose,  and  who  worked  along  tibe  Une  of  a  single  plan  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Fairbanks.  The  canvas  was  made  by 
school-districts,  of  which  there  are  from  a  doaen  to  twenty-five  or  more 
in  each  town.  All  persons  who  attended  some  public  worship  four  or  five 
times  in  a  year,  aged  and  infirm  people  whose  custom  formerly  had  been 
that  of  regular  attendance,  the  infant  children  of  such  and  the  chil- 
dren whose  religious  habits  are  better  than  those  of  their  parents,  were 
included  among  Hie  *^  regular  attendants  "  upon  religious  services  in  the 
churches  or,  in  some  instances  at  least,  neighborhood  meetings.  Of  these 
towns,  the  populaticm  whose  religious  status  was  ascertain^  is  53,1489 
or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  actual  population  by  the  last  census,  which  was 
58,916.  Most  of  the  deficiency  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  transient 
laborers  were  not  included,  as  wits  done  in  the  official  census.  One  hundred 
and  fortv-eeven  churches  of  ten  or  twelve  denominations,  including  four 
Roman  Catholic  churches  reporting  4,500  adherents  and  fourteen  Uni- 
versalist  churches  reportii^  670  families,  occupy  these  towns,  or  a 
church  to  every  400  inhabitants.  Of  these,  forty-one  each  belong  to  the 
Congregationalists  and  Methodists,  nine  to  the  Baptists,  thirteen  to  the 
Free  Baptists,  four  to  the  Christians,  eight  each  to  Adventists  and  Pres- 
byterians of  various  sects,  and  five  to  the  Episcopalians.  The  sahiries  of 
pastors  and  the  incidental  expenses  amount  to  $92,602,  or  $1.58  p«r 
inhabitant;  of  which  nearly  one  third  is  expended  by  the  Congrega* 
tionalists  and  one  fourth  by  the  Methodists.  The  churches  in  all  report 
an  average  congregation  of  16,039,  or  nearly  tw;enty-eeven  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population,  of  which  the  Catholics  supply  3,500.  But  the 
total  is  probably  an  overestimate.  The  Protestant  churches  have  a  mem- 
bership of  9,231,  of  which  350  are  in  UmversaHst  churches.  The  Sun* 
day-schools  enroll  about  the  same  number.  Of  the  53,148  people  whose 
status  was  defined,  25,923  are  classed  as  chnrch  attendants  aoeording  to 
the  rule  given,  while  27,225  do  not  attend  church.  In  the  twenty-seven 
towns  reporting  on  the  item,  4,618  children  of  legal  school  age  do  not 
attend  any  Sunday-schooL 

Some  particulars  are  instructive.     One  town  of  2,910  inhabitants  in 
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1880  —  possiUy  a  hundred  more  now  —  has  eleyan  Protestant  chnrehes 
and  chm^  baildings,  all  bat  one  ^^Evangelieal,"  besides  a  Catholic  church 
and  a  Spiritualistic  organization.  These  Protestant  chorohes  expended 
$7,053  in  a  jear,  which  is  $m.9  per  member,  $2.43  per  inhabitant 
of  the  town,  and  f oar  mills  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property.  Fifty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  people  attend  church.  An  adjoining  town  of  1,051  inhab- 
itants has  three  church  organizations  and  four  houses  of  worship.  It  ex* 
pends  $725,  whic^  is  69  cents  per  inhabitant,  about  $8.00  per  member, 
or  1.8  mills  on  the  dollar.  Three  fourths  of  its  people  do  not  attend 
chorch.,  On  the  west  side  of  this  and  also  other  towns  is  a  stretch  of  a 
dozen  miles  along  the  railroad  with  three  or  lour  hundred  people  and  no 
minister  on  the  ground.  There  is  preaching  at  one  church,  but  the  min- 
ister lives  in  a  village  four  miles  away  with  nearly  a  half  dozen  others. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  first  town  is  another  of  1,252  people,  expending 
$700, -or  80  cents  for  each  person,  $8.00  for  each  membM*,  or  1.2  mills  on 
the  dollar.  Less  than  one  fourth  attend  church.  Still  anc^iier  joining  the 
first  two  expends  $1,750  on  its  1,239  people,  or  $1.45  per  ci4)ita,  $8.50 
per  member,  and  2.5  mills  on  the  dollar.  Over  half  its  people  attend 
ehoreh.  Joining  this  and  the  first  named  town  and  also  the  last  before 
this  is  one  of  1,466  inhabitants.  Its  churches  cost  $1,880,  $1.28  per 
capita,  $7.40  per  member,  and  3.2  mills  on  the  ddlar,  and  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  one  half  the  population.  A  town,  in  anodier  county,  of  679 
inhabitants,  has  only  an  Adventist  church  which  expends  only  $65.00, 
has  19  members,  and  one  fifth  of  the  people  attend  church.  Its  taxable 
property  is  nearly  $200,000.  The  canvasser  found  6,353  people  in  St. 
Johnsbury,  of  whom  70  per  cent,  including  Catholics,  attend  church,  and 
the  Protestant  churches,  about  a  dozen,  expend  $16,635,  or  $2.62  per 
capita,  $10.00  per  member,  and  4.9  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  taxable 
property  or  grand  list,  including  polls  at  $200,  of  Lamoille  and  Caledo- 
nia counties  is  rated  at  neariy  $18,000,000,  or  nearly  $500  to  each 
inhabitant,  or  about  $2,000  to  the  fanuly.  As  a  rule,  the  better  re- 
sults as  tested  by  the  membership  or  attendance  compared  with  cost 
seem  to  be  secured  in  towns  having  not  more  than  two  or  three  good 
ehorches.  The  towns  of  crowded  churches  and  larger  means  show 
some  gains,  but  not  such  as  correspond  with  increased  cost  in  ministers 
and  money.  While  a  slack  church  is  often  left  to  itself,  a  vigorous  one 
seems  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  another  denomination,  and  soon  has  a  com- 
petitor in  its  field.  The  quality  of  work  in  pulpit  and  elsewhere  is  a  con- 
siderable element  in  the  religious  differences  between  these  towns.  Wiik. 
exceptions,  the  larger  villages  have  better  ministerial  talent  and  better 
S3rsteins  of  work  than  are  found  elsewhere.  Nearly  all  these  towns  have 
been  settled  within  a  hundred  years,  and  it  is  prel^  dear  to  those  who 
know  their  history  that  the  charact^  of  the  families  of  the  early  settlers 
and  the  kind  and  quality  of  tilie  first  Christian  work  were  large  factors  in 
their  religioas  prodoot.  In  one  instance,  however,  it  is  said  that  the 
town  has  been  radically  changed  mainly  throu^  the  influence  of  a  family 
noted  for  its  great  business  a&lity  and  wide  Christian  activity. 

The  important  matter  of  distance  from  church  and  its  effect  on  diurch- 
going  have  come  into  this  survey.  We  do  not  recall  any  other  statistics 
upon  the  subject.  The  distance  of  the  school-house  from  any  diuroh  was 
taken  as  the  average  distanee  of  aU  families  within  a  given  sdMnd-district. 
From  this  basis  it  was  found  that  aboat  19,000,  or  nearly  thirty-six  per 
eent.  of  the  people  in  this  entire  region,  live  more  than  two  miles  from 
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any  church.  As  the  charches  are  probably  more  scattered  in  this  hilly 
country  than  in  more  level  regions,  this  b  a  surprisingly  large  percentage. 
And  of  these  19,000,  there  were  found  to  be  12,572  non-attendants. 
While  absenteeism  is  the  state  of  less  than  one  half  the  population  within 
two  miles  of  some  church,  it  increases  to  two  thirds  on  passing  that  limit. 
And  it  generally  increases  with  the  distance.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
marked  exceptions.  A  school-district  three  or  four  miles  from  church  is 
now  and  then  found  with  a  better  record  than  almost  any  other  in  the  town. 
One  such  is  in  mind.  It  is  also  marked  for  its  good  farms  and  schools, 
and  the  chief  explanation  seems  to  be  in  the  character  of  its  families  and 
good  average  wealth  enabling  all  the  people  to  keep  suitable  carriages. 
Mr.  Fairbanks  thinks  that  at  least  one  iinrd  the  population  in  these  back 
neighborhoods,  and  over  50,000  in  the  State  in  such  districts,  cannot  at- 
tend church  if  they  would. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  has  also  gathered  the  general  ecclesiastical  statistics  of 
the  entire  State,  and  by  comparisons,  inquiries,  and  careful  verifications, 
compiled  a  great  deal  of  information.  The  population  of  Vermont  in 
1880  was  3o2,286.  The  increase  since  is  very  slight.  He  estimates 
150,000  as  church  attendants,  and  183,000  as  non-attendants.  There 
are  about  800  church  organizations,  and  about  as  many  houses  of  worship. 
Perhaps  not  over  600  are  doing  regular  work.  Tlieir  membership  is 
about  50,000.  The  current  expenses  of  all  must  be  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars  annually,  of  wluch  the  so-called  evangelical  Protestant 
churches  contribute  ninety  per  cent.  Mr.  Fairbanks  puts  these  alone  at 
a  half  million  dollars. 

A  lai^  original  wall-map  of  the  State,  finely  executed  under  Mr.  Fair- 
banks' durection,  showed  these  and  other  facts.  By  an  ingenious  yet  sim- 
]^  use  of  colors,  the  distribution  of  population,  the  location  of  each  church 
and  its  denominational  connection  were  all  cleariy  shown.  A  diagram  of 
333  squares  on  the  side  of  this  map,  each  square  standing  for  one  thousand 
persons,  showed  the  membership  and  adherents  of  each  of  the  denomi^ 
nations  in  their  various  proportions,  the  cost  per  member,  per  church,  per 
minister,  etc.,  etc.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  easily  the  finest  exhibit  of  the 
religious  condition  of  a  community  we  have  ever  seen.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
perfectly  comprehensive.  The  paper  that  followed  on  *'  The  Wastes  in  the 
Ebcpenditure  of  Men  and  Money,"  while  excellent,  did  not  attempt  that  se- 
verely critical  analysis  of  the  statistics  which  is  needed,  probably  for  lack 
of  access  to  the  figures.  And  the  following  papers  and  discussions  on  re* 
adjustments  —  boUi  in  the  local  churches  and  through  their  greater  coop- 
eration— as  a  whole  fell  short  of  the  eager  wishes  of  some.  It  is  hard  for 
many  minds  to  approach  religious  facts  divested  of  their  ecclesiastical 
coloring,  and  treat  them  with  scientific  thoroughness.  But  much  good  work 
was  done.  The  churches  were  reconmiended  to  survey  their  own  towns, 
together  or  separately,  construct  maps,  and  study  their  own  local  problems 
as  well  as  those  of  the  State.  Some  practical  measures  were  also  sug- 
gested, looking  to  vigorous  work.  It  is  possible  that  the  survey  of  the 
State  wiU  be  carried  still  further.  Similar  work  certainly  ought  to  be 
done  in  other  States. 

The  importance  of  this  survey  lies  partly  in  its  method  and  partly  in 
its  significance.  The  latter  may  be  further  considered.  This  small  ex- 
tent of  territory  is  probably  typical  of  far  the  larger  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  respect  to  size,  population,  and  probably  religious  condition. 
In  oar  alarm  at  the  rapid  increase  of  cities  and  large  towns  we  forget 
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that  almost  sevenly-f our  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  ooontrj 
still  live  in  towns  of  less  than  4,000  inhabitants.  If  we  examine  the  cen- 
sus tables  for  1880  of  the  fourteen  northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  we  shall  get  further  instructiye  results.  These  States  contained  in 
round  numbers  25,700,000  inhabitants,  a  little  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  This  is  the  region  of  most  of  the  great  cities  and 
large  towns  of  the  United  States.  Stm,  less  than  ten  millions,  or  about 
thirty-nine  per  cent,  only,  lived  in  towns  of  4,000  or  more.  We  have  gone 
through  all  the  figures  in  the  New  England  States  and  Ohio,  and  made 
careful  estimates  in  the  other  States  after  much  study  of  the  tables.  We 
conclude  that  not  far  from  eleven  millions  of  people  in  these  fourteen 
States,  or  nearly  forty-three  per  cent  of  their  entire  inhabitants,  live  in 
townships  whose  total  population  is  less  than  2,000  souls.  There  are  a 
million  in  such  towns  in  New  England  alone,  and  well  nigh  five  millions 
east  of  Ohio.  Massachusetts  had  only  about  eleven  per  cent  and  Con- 
necticut twenty.  But  Vermont  has  over  sixty  per  cent,  Ohio  fifty,  and  a 
still  greater  percentage  is  found  west  of  Ohio.  It  is  startling  to  some  to 
be  told  that  there  were  more  people  in  those  little  towns  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1880  which  had  less  than  2,000  people  in  them  than  there 
were  in  its  great  city.  Yet  such  is  the  fact  The  truth  is  that  Vermont 
in  this  respect  fairly  represents  the  condition  of  Ohio  and  the  four  or  five 
populous  States  west  of  it  taken  as  a  whole.  This  must  be  approximately 
true  also  of  the  condition  of  these  country  towns  in  other  respects.  Star- 
tling figures  are  sometimes  given  of  the  small  percentage  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  gpreat  cities  found  in  the  churches  of  a  given  Sunday.  But  do 
the  country  towns  make  much  better  showing  ?  The  truth  is,  the  great 
unchurched  numbers  are  in  the  country,  though  they  may  be  massed  in 
the  city.  It  is  also  pretty  clear,  if  these  statistics  from  Vermont  are  fairly 
representative,  that  the  problem  of  reaching  all  these  people  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  one.  It  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  building  more  churches 
and  putting  more  ministers  into  the  field.  That  kind  of  business  is  pretty 
widely  overidone  in  rural  communities.  It  may  help  villages,  but  it  clearly 
does  not  do  much  for  back  neighborhoods.  Statistical  investigation  here 
only  confirms  the  deductions  made  from  the  study  of  social  institutions, 
to  ihe  effect  that  the  ordinary  congregational  forms  of  Chi'istian  activity 
must  fail  in  the  outlying  sections  of  country  towns.  We  must  sooner  or 
later  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  church  with  its  public  as- 
semblies of  various  kinds  is,  when  applied  in  the  common  way  to  the 
country  town,  both  a  sociological  and  practical  misfit  in  some  important 
respects.  Its  readjustment  to  its  environment  is  a  needed  work,  but  a 
hanier  task  in  some  respects  than  that  of  cities.  The  waste  in  the  distri- 
bution of  this  $90,000,  and  147  churches,  with  125  ministers  more  or  less, 
when  multiplied  enough  to  cover  the  similar  districts  of  the  country,  is 
simply  enormous.  The  solution  of  the  problem  b  difficult  indeed,  but 
the  necessity  for  attacking  it  is  imperative. 

—  The  recent  Congress  of  Churches  at  Cleveland  also  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  readjustments  in  the  church  to  meet  modem  needs  in  the  cities, 
country  towns,  and  on  the  frontier.  Some  of  the  figures  used  there  have 
just  been  given.  One  of  the  reports  of  the  secretaries  to  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Congregationalists  was  devoted  to  co- 
operation in  missionary  work  at  the  West,  and  showed  the  generally  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  principle  between  Presbyterians  and  Congpregation- 
aHsts  in  mission  churches.    The  society  instructed  its  secretaries  tp  com- 
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plete  the  work  of  gftthering  the  facts  and  engage  other  denommations  in 
similar  cooperatiTe  aims  as  fast  as  possible,  and  asked  die  National  Oim- 
oil  of  Congregational  Churches  to  take  np  the  subject  It  is  known  that 
the  officers  of  the  fiyangelical  Alliance  think  serioosly  of  making  the 
question  of  practical  cooperation  a  leading  topic  of  the  next  great  meet- 
ing of  that  body.  The  undenominational  religious  newspapers  and  the 
daily  press  have  given  considerable  attention  to  these  movements,  espe- 
cially to  the  discussion  at  Cleveland  upon  the  subject  of  country  towns. 
Many  of  the  religious  new8pi4)er8  which  represent  denominations  tako 
little  interest  in  the  subject,  or  seem  to  avoid  it  wholly.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  greatest  occasions,  not  to  say  causes,  of  the  present  surplus  of  churches 
and  the  indifference  of  many  to  the  fact,  has  been  the  general  neglect  to 
consider  duly  the  entire  forces  of  the  church  in  the  great  missionaiy  and 
other  ecclesiastical  conventions  and  in  the  denominational  organs.  £ach 
den<unination  works  with  small  regard  to  the  others.  A  representative 
State  or  national  convention  of  even  the  leading  so-called  eviingdical 
churches  which  should  spend  a  week  in  thorough  study  and  conference, 
could  hardly  fatil  of  doing  vast  good.  Perhaps  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
has  a  great  work  before  it  in  just  this  task  <d  leading  the  denominations 
to  such  an  assembly. 

The  sociological  weakness  of  an  excessive  reliance  on  the  congregation 
and  some  of  the  historical  reasons  for  this  abuse  of  it  have  been  treated 
already  in  this  '^Review."  ^  One  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  by  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  if  its  facts  be  fairly  representative,  has  been  noted  in  refer- 
ring to  the  practical  failure  of  the  average  country  church,  which  is  usu- 
ally a  village  affair  primarily,  when  used  to  reach  scattered  populations. 
The  institution  in  country  towns  of  a  city  or  village  church,  and  depen- 
dence upon  that  kind  of  church  as  itiefans  et  origo  of  aU  Christian  work 
in  outlying  neighborhoods,  is  shown  by  &cts  to  be  a  failure.  Merely  in- 
tensifying present  methods,  the  great  impetus  of  revivals  and  other  agen- 
cies, periodically  revive  hope.  But  the  study  of  long  periods  shows  that 
gains  are  slow  when  they  really  exist  at  aU.  It  is  mostly  the  story  of 
Sisyphus  over  again,  —  the  stone  is  rolled  up  a  little  only  to  press  back 
upon  us.  That  deepening  shadow  of  irreligion  as  we  pass  outward  from 
the  village  church  is  a  hard  fact  And  in  its  aggregation  of  the  almost 
countless  small  communities,  it  is  portentous  enough. 

This  leads  to  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  comparative  dangers  from  the 
growth  of  cities  and  concerning  the  comparisons  that  are  frequently  made 
between  the  conditions  of  civilization  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  and  the  present.  The  massing  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  and 
the  consequent  mi:dtiplication  of  their  power  for  evil,  the  cess-pools  which 
cities  become  for  the  dangerous  classes  from  rural  districts  and  foreign 
lands,  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  densely  peopled  communities,  are  not 
to  be  underestimated.  But  the  peculiar  dangers  of  the  evil  that  enters 
the  springs  which  feed  the  cities  from  the  country ;  the  low  puUic  senti- 
ment that  tolerates  gross  vice  and  crime  and  indirectly  trains  the  ill-bred 
for  criminal  resorts  in  the  city,  and  the  vast  unnoticed  stream  that  pours 
from  country  to  city,  must  not  be  forgotten.  If  the  combinations  of  crim- 
inals in  cities  are  easilv  made,  we  must  remember  the  corresponding  abil- 
ity and  motives  good  citizens  have  to  organize  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 
An  abscess  may  be  more  easily  dealt  with  than  blood-poisoning.     And 

^  Especially  in  the  first  article  in  the  number  for  September,  18d5. 
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then  modem  transportation  affects  the  distribation  of  population  both 
ways.  If  it  brings  men  together,  it  tends  also  to  relieve  the  crowded  city, 
though  it  may  be  more  slowly,  enlarging  the  areas  of  homes  around  the 
city  and  extending  widely  the  circle  of  profitable  rural  industry.  In  time 
OMHre  attention  will  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  the  just  bahmce  be- 
tween country  and  city  here,  just  as  France  and  Grermany  have  begun  to 
study  their  urban  problem  by  an  investigation  of  its  rural  source. 

But  beyond  the  vast  commercial  and  industrial  differences  between  the 
first  and  present  centuries,  there  are  others  of  great  importance :  Hie 
Christianity  of  the  early  times  everywhere  met  an  utterly  hostile  faith, 
where  any  at  all  existed,  except  as  tfudaism  had  prepared  the  wav  for  it. 
Tim  was  chiefly  in  the  cities.  Here,  too,  the  disintegration  of  all  re- 
ligion was  greatest,  and  men  most  readily  listened  to  something  new. 
That  was  ako  a  decaying  civilization,  in  which  the  healthy  stage  in  the 
movement  of  population  towards  the  cities  was  long  passed.  All  that 
Christianity  could  do  then  was  to  enter  the  cities  and  great  highways 
and  inject  remedies  which  it  could  i^ply  in  more  natural  ways  to  a 
sounder  society.  It  found  such  a  society  in  the  Teutonic  peoples  and 
worked  accordingly.  Roman  Christianity,  accustomed  to  begin  in  cities, 
was  swept  from  the  island  and  the  Christianity  that  came  to  stay  in  Eng- 
land was  of  another  social  order.  As  Mr.  Freeman  somewhere  teUs  us, 
the  Mediterranean  peoples  hastened  into  city  life,  but  those  of  Northern 
Europe  from  which  we  sprung  have  resisted  the  movement  as  much  as 
posfflble.  And  last,  but  not  least,  our  civilization  is  not  yet,  let  us  hope, 
in  decay.  Our  growth  so  far  is  on  the  whole  normaL  With  the  excep- 
tional case  of  the  Christian  civilization  that  was  constructed  out  of  the 
decomposing  elements  of  the  old  Mediterranean  societies,  have  not  all 
sound  societies  grown  from  without  towards  centres,  and  the  movement 
been  from  country  to  city  ?  And  shall  not  Christianity  recognize  this 
fact  and  begin  with  the  springs  ?  Was  not  this  true  of  old  Rome  ?  The 
knowledge  modem  science  gives  us  of  early  social  institutions  and  their 
relations  to  the  present  may  put  into  the  hands  of  Christianity  instramen- 
talities  of  inestimable  value.  The  early  effort  rescued  perishing  indi- 
viduab  one  by  one  in  cities  and  along  by-ways.  The  later  may  as  wisely 
plan  to  purify  society  itself  at  its  springs  in  the  hills  and  thus  fill  the  city. 
The  salvation  of  society,  of  man  within  and  through  his  environment,  may 
be  the  work  of  our  times  and  country.  At  any  rate,  let  us  not  do  the 
work  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  tools  and  methods  of  the  first 
three  centuries  without  a  careful  study  of  any  alleged  necessity  for  so 
doing.  Neither  let  us  study  the  comparatiye  mode  of  city  and  country 
town  by  the  process  of  see-saw. 

Samud  W.  Dike. 
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ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1886.    $1.25. 

The  romance  writer  has  certain  great  advantages  over  his  brother 
craftsman,  the  novelist.  His  obligations  to  truth  are  even  more  exacting, 
but  he  has  larger  freedom  in  dealing  with  facts.  It  is  tmth  rather  thui 
fact  which  he  endeavors  to  illustrate  in  and  through  human  experience. 
Hawthorne  is  far  less  exact  and  accurate  in  details  than  Howells,  but  he 
holds  even  more  resolutely  to  truth,  and  the  truth  which  he  means  to 
convey  through  dramatic  forms  comes  to  us  with  a  deep  and  searching 
power.  Hester  Prynne  is  less  perfectly  photographed  than  Mrs.  Bowen 
in  *^  Indian  Summer,"  but  she  is  far  more  vitally  and  completely  realized, 
both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader.  Her  life,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  ro- 
mance, lends  its  whole  wealth  of  emotion,  its  power  of  remorse,  its  capaci- 
ties of  suffering  to  the  illustration  of  a  single  abtM>rbing  experience ;  an 
experience  so  luminous  in  its  disclosure  of  character  that  it  soon  escapee 
the  limitations  of  an  individual  life  and  gains  the  majesty  and  the  pathos 
of  the  universal  law  of  sin  and  suffering.  The  chief  concern  of  Shake- 
speare in  his  historical  plays  is  to  reproduce  the  very  life  of  a  past  age ; 
in  doing  this  he  is  sometimes  inaccurate  in  detaib  and  false  to  fact ;  but 
the  sympathetic  insight  of  his  genius  was  so  great  that  no  painstaking 
historian  approaches  him  in  essential  fidelity  to  truth.  The  romance 
writer,  by  a  kindred  freedom  in  dealing  with  fact,  achieves  sometimes  a 
kindred  success  in  disclosing  the  very  soul  of  truth. 

Professor  Hardy's  latest  story  is  a  romance  ;  it  is  not  less  true  to  life 
than  the  realistic  novel  of  the  day,  but  its  truth  is  of  a  different  quality. 
It  emphasizes  the  interior  truth  of  character  rather  than  the  exterior 
truth  of  condition  or  situation.  There  is  a  deep  pathos  running  through 
it  like  a  hidden  stream,  which  lends  to  its  whole  movement  a  subdued 
and  penetrating  charm.  It  b  like  an  Italian  garden  whose  rich  and  pas- 
sionate Hfe  has  its  roots  in  the  immeasurable  past,  and  touches  one  with 
its  subtle  associations  of  age  and  death,  no  less  than  with  its  visible 
and  winning  beauty.  The  Wind  of  Destiny  which  plays  upon,  and  at 
times  with,  these  human  careers  is  not  a  sudden  current  of  air  rising 
with  the  dawn  and  dying  with  the  oncoming  of  night;  it  is  the  wind 
to  which  all  the  centuries  have  listened  as  if  to  Uie  breath  of  Fate. 
It  is  the  wind  which  swept  CEdipus  into  the  toils  of  a  crime  which,  al- 
though committed  in  ignorance,  bore  the  awful  penalty  of  intention ;  it 
is  the  wind  which  never  dies  out  in  the  rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  but 
becomes  the  audible  sigh  of  humanity  impotent  in  the  iron  grasp  of  dee- 
tiny.  It  is  an  old  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Professor  Hardy's 
romance ;  but  the  great  truths  are  always  old,  the  only  novelties  are  in- 
ventions. It  is  a  truth  which  penetrated  the  consciousness  of  men  at  a 
very  early  day,  and  has  often  cast  a  sombre  shadow  over  the  whole  land- 
scape of  human  life.  The  impenetrable  mystery  of  the  universe,  the  ap- 
palling disparity  between  the  individual  and  Uie  known  and  unknown 
forces  which  surround  him,  the  continual  interruption  of  the  action  of 
the  individual  will  by  influences  and  events  wholly  Jbeyond  its  control,  — 
these  are  the  very  material  of  tragedy  and  romance.  They  haunt  the 
mind  of  the  race  with  a  strange  persistency ;  like  the  Furies  they  some- 
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times  fall  asleep ;  bat  let  their  yictim  attempt  to  escape^  and  immediately 
they  are  in  the  air  above  him,  and  the  smi  that  was  meant  to  light  his 
patih  casts  their  shadows  eternally  at  his  feet.  The  mind  may  be  diverted 
for  the  moment,  but  sooner  or  later  it  retoms  to  them ;  there  is  an  in- 
stinct which  tells  it  that  among  these  shadows  Fate  or  Providence  is  con- 
cealed. 

Modern  science  has  done  much  to  throw  light  on  these  mysteries  but 
very  little  to  dissipate  their  terrors  ;  in  fact,  it  has  rather  deepened  the 
latter  by  demonstrating  that  the  shadows  on  the  landscape  are  not  imag- 
inaiy,  bat  are  cast  by  real  objects  which  it  is  unable  to  discover  or  de- 
scribe. The  modem  scientific  fatalist  holds  a  darker  creed  than  his 
Persian  ancestor,  because  he  has  reinforced  his  position  by  searching  in- 
vestigation and  an  aiTay  of  facts  which,  taken  bv  themselves,  are  appall- 
ing. The  necessity  which  lay  behind  human  action  in  the  mind  of  Omar 
^ayyam  was  less  i*elent]ess  than  that  which  moves  all  things  to  the 
thought  of  some  modern  scientists.  Heredity  and  environment  are 
words  which  have  become  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  often  forget  the  awful 
significance  they  bear  in  some  interpretations. 

The  modem  novelist  has  not  failed  to  perceive  the  inexhaustible  possi- 
bilities of  incident,  experience,  and  character  which  this  side  of  human 
life  presents  for  artistic  treatment,  and  he  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
scientific  spirit  in  achieving  an  unsuspected  vividness  in  his  transcriptions 
and  portraitures.  The  realistic  novel  inevitably  emphasizes  the  influ- 
ence of  forces  and  things  which  are  external  to  the  individual  develop- 
ment, and  in  a  sense  inimical  to  it  Freedom  is  always  an  intuition, 
necessity  is  always  a  reluctantly  accepted  inference  from  facts ;  realism 
concerns  itself  chiefly  with  what  may  be  called  the  primary  and  obvious 
^ts,  and  accepts  only  hesitatingly,  if  at  all,  the  troths  of  intuition.  Its 
very  method  reduces  the  element  of  individualism  to  the  minimum,  and 
correspondingly  expands  the  elements  of  heredity  and  environment.  It 
aj^roaches  life  from  the  scientific  standpoint  and  employs  the  scientific 
method.  In  "  The  Wind  of  Destiny "  Professor  Hardy  reverses  this 
order ;  his  spirit  and  method  are  essentially  poetic  ;  he  endeavors  to  dis- 
cover what  is  in  man,  not  by  a  study  of  what  is  without  him,  but  by  sym- 
pathetic insight  into  the  depths  of  his  nature.  It  is  the  unbroken  conti- 
nuity of  human  destiny  by  the  touch  of  soul  upon  soul  which  is  indicated  in 
this  page  of  human  experience,  torn  with  intention  from  the  heart  of  the 
volume  and  not  only  bringing  with  it  touching  personal  experiences,  but 
suggesting  always  the  far  beginning  and  the  far  ending  of  the  story,  and 
all  the  unspeakable  pathos  and  tragedy  that  lie  between.  The  fundamen- 
tal motive  of  the  story  lies  clearly  revealed  in  Schonberg,  one  of  those 
noble  creations  which  are  possible  only  to  high  and  masterful  natures. 
It  is  he  upon  whom  the  wind  of  destiny  beats  most  fiercely  and  whose 
deep  and  tranquil  wisdom,  gained  by  untold  struggles  of  soul,  turns  the 
monotone  of  that  wind  from  the  key-note  of  human  life  into  an  almost 
tender  accompaniment  of  its  brief  agonies  and  its  long  and  lasting  peace. 
'*  There  was,  in  troth,  in  his  nature  a  solitary  summit,  lifted  above  muta- 
tion and  tides."  From  the  first  swift  eddy  into  which  his  life  drifts, 
through  its  long  quietude  and  strength  amid  buffetings  and  storms, 
Schonberg  discloses  that  mastery  of  the  soul  which  does  not  withdraw  it 
from  the  currents  of  fate,  but  which  enables  it  to  direct  its  course  and  se- 
lect its  haven.  In  such  souls  the  intuition  of  freedom  rises  above  the 
conflicting  currents  of  life  like  Teneriffe  above  the  surging  sea. 
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"  I  look  often  at  night  from  my  window.  A  eloud  flo«ft§  motionleai  on  the 
deep  blue.  The  hills,  immoyable,  project  their  shadows  oyer  the  ^ain.  Noth- 
ing breaks  the  silence  bat  the  drip  of  the  water  on  the  wheel  in  the  sluice,  and 
the  solitary  cry  of  a  night-bird,  x  et  all  is  motion.  That  steady  star-beam  ia 
a  quiyerinj?  dart,  and  the  star  a  steamy  host  of  atoms.  It  is  they  that  bring 
the  note  of  the  bird,  the  image  of  the  cloud.  .  .  .  All  we  think  and  feel  is  but 
this  world  of  movement,  of  mass  and  atom  unable  to  control  their  own  mo- 
tions, and  steeped  in  a  sea  so  tremulously  responsire  that  your  faintest  breath 
breaks  on  infimte  shores.  Ton  daie  not  more  I  Ton  cannot  help  it  I  Nothing 
moYos  of  itself  sinoe  the  danoe  began  ;  nothing  swerves  but  by  oolliaioii. 
Others  thou  shalt  drive,  and  they  thee  ;  Imt  thyseu  never.  I,  myself,  capable 
for  an  instant  of  unifying  the  past  and  the  present,  am  but  one  of  these  atoms, 
swept  on  by  its  own  ineraa,  and  disappearing  as  it  came,  a  portent  and  a  won- 
der. Do  you  know  what  effect  all  this  produces  upon  me  ?  To  create  a  faith 
so  necessary  in  a  Being  so  transcendent  that  the  inventions  of  men  be(H>me 
puerilities." 

Fate,  in  other  words,  is  the  mask  of  Providence. 

<^The  Wind  of  Destiny  "  is  not  free  from  faults;  nor  is  it  lacking^ 
on  the  other  hand,  in  that  genuine  art  quality  which  betrays  itself  even 
in  defects.  Its  deepest  interest  lies,  howeyer,  in  the  poetic  power  witili 
which  it  deals  with  tiie  oldest  problem  of  homan  thought,  and  in  the  sin- 
cular  charm  of  its  method.  It  is  not  a  work  of  mere  skill  or  culture ;  it 
18  charged  with  deep  feding  no  less  than  with  profound  conviction.  It 
was  conceived  in  the  heart  rather  than  in  the  brain,  and  it  is  pervaded 
by  a  deep  interior  beauty  which  betrays  the  soul  of  the  vmter  as  the 
bloom  betrays  the  hidden  loyeliness  of  the  flower.  There  will  doubtless 
be  some  who  will  be  confused  and  disappointed  by  it ;  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  few  to  whom  it  will  bring  a  deep  and  consoling  word  from  the 
very  lips  of  Fate. 

Hamilton  Wright  Maine. 

The  HnroRT  cw  the  Airn-SuivratT  Cause  in  State  and  Nation.  By 
Rev.  Austin  Willet.  Fp.  ziL,  603.  Portland,  Me.  :  Brown  Thurston. 
$2.00. 

The  period  eoyered  by  this  history  is  ehiefly  that  between  the  years 
1830  and  1860.  It  was  a  time  of  increasing  restlessness  among  the 
peo|de,  and  of  a  rapid  hastening  of  some  tremendous  issue  in  national 
affairs.  We  look  back  upon  it  with  wonder  and  a  sense  of  shame,  or 
with  gratitude  and  a  just  pride,  according  to  the  memories  that  are  cher- 
ished and  the  facts  to  which  we  giye  special  attention.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  slaye  power  multiplied  its  demands  and  encroachments.  It  did  this 
boldly,  with  a  very  definite  purpose,  and  a  fai^reaching  p>olicy.  It  was 
perceived  that  if  slavery  could  not  exist  everywhere  within  our  borders, 
its  existence  anywhere  would  be  endangered.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, by  argument,  or,  if  need  be,  by  yiolenoe,  to  break  down  all  barriers 
and  silence  eyery  reprovinf  voice.  This  design  was  greatly  furthered  by 
the  acquiescence  of  many  m  the  North.  The  story  is  famiUar :  that  oi 
the  course  adopted  by  prominent  individuals,  and  proclaimed  by  the 
official  action  both  of  separate  churches  and  of  great  religious  societies. 
For  years  they  were  dumb  touching  iniquities  practiced  in  our  own  land, 
or  if  they  spoke  it  was  to  utter  a  cUstinct  refusal  to  make  mention  of  the 
sin  of  slavery,  or  of  the  physical  or  spiritual  needs  of  the  slaye.  At  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  proposition  '*  to  SEup* 
ply,  as  far  as  practicable,  every  person  aUe  to  read,  whether  bond  or 
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free,  wit;h  •  oapy  of  the  Seriplares  '*  was  rejected ;  and  one  ehorch  is 
reported  to  have  excommunicated  a  member  for  feeding  a  fagitiye. 
Comments  on  such  things,  even  at  this  day,  might  differ,  but  the  facts 
remain.  On  the  other  huid,  there  began  to  burst  forth  in  different  qnar^ 
ters  a  cry  for  justice  that  could  not  be  hushed.  So  far  as  any  general 
movement  towards  the  securing  of  the  triumph  of  righteousness  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  day  of  very  small  things.  But  here  and  there  were  a 
few  men,  brave,  great-hearted,  who  prayed,  and  resolyed,  and  began  to 
organize  and  agitate  with  voice  and  pen.  They  believed  in  the  power  of 
the  ballot,  and  began  to  use  it  with  increasing  efficiency.  In  the  year 
1840,  the  Liberty  party  cast  6,777  votes ;  in  1841,  22,830 ;  m  1842, 
35,676 ;  and  in  1843,  58,170.  Thirteen  years  later  the  votes  that  ex- 
pressed a  distinct  negative  to  the  proposition  that  Congress  could  give 
legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States  num- 
bered 1,341,000.  That  the  early  promoters  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  in- 
aagurated  a  movement  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  so  of  the  war  of  the  Reb^on,  and  the  smiting  off  with  the 
sword  of  the  shackles  of  every  slave  in  the  land,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  history  before  us,  while  it  deals  with  a  political  organization  whose 
power  was  felt  throughout  the  North,  has  to  do  largely  with  its  develop- 
ment in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  thus  fills  a  gap  in  historical  records, 
since  there  is  no  other  book  that  gives  the  same  amount  of  information 
respecting  the  moral  and  political  revolution  in  this  single  State.  It  has 
^  value  as  a  corrective  of  certain  misconceptions,  and  as  a  refutation  of 
some  long-lived  slanders.  No  one  at  aU  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
our  own  country  will  forget  that  there  were  in  this  part  of  it  disunionists 
before  the  war.  There  were  men  profoundly  earnest,  and  having  the 
gift  of  brilliant  speech,  who  added  tiieir  signature  to  such  words  as  the 
following :  — 

**  Whereas,  it  most  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  American  Union  is  becoming 
moire  and  more  divided  by  slaveir  into  two  distinct  and  antagonistic  nations,  be- 
tween whom  harmony  is  impossible,  and  even  ordinary  intercourse  is  becoming 
dan^rous.  .  .  .  Hie  nndersigned  respectfully  invite  their  fellow  citizens  of 
the  Free  States  to  meet  ...  to  oonuder  the  praoticahility,  nrobability,  and 
expediency  of  a  separation  between  the  Free  and  Slave  States." 

And  there  has  often  been  a  careless,  not  to  say  inexcusable,  coupling  with 
men  whose  attitude  towards  the  government  was  thus  expressed,  of  those, 
not  to  speak  of  others,  who  formed  the  original  Maine  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, and  whom  many  sought  to  crush  with  the  weight  of  the,  hated 
word  ^  Abolitionist."  No  one  in  whose  mind  distinct  personal  recollec- 
tions are  awakened  by  such  names  as  Fessenden,  Dole,  Page,  Shepard, 
Smyth,  Hawes,  Thurston,  Randall,  Davis,  May,  can  fail  to  note  the 
ignoring  of  facts  that  is  indicated,  and  to  feel  the  injustice  that  is  done, 
by  representing  these  men,  and  others  of  like  spirit,  as  being  in  essential 
harmony  with  those  who,  though  equal  haters  of  slavery  wit^  themselves, 
aimed  at  certain  results  entirely  different  Among  these  men  were 
tiiose  who  occupied  prominent  positions  in  the  chief  institutions  in  the 
State,  who  were  judges  in  its  highest  court,  who  were  pastors  and  officers 
in  Christian  drarches.  They  feared  God,  and  believ^  in  the  power  of 
his  truth.  Their  conduct  was  marked  by  a  sentiment  that  was  distinctly 
religious.  The  anti-slavery  doctrine  which  they  held  and  proclaimed 
they  found  in  the  Scriptures.  As  they  were  accused  of  doing,  they 
preaehed  politics,  but  they  did  it  in  the  sense  in  which  the  same  thin] 
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was  done  by  prophets  of  old.  The  onmlterable  conTietion  was  is  tiiem 
that  the  ^'  depths  of  politics  aie  the  moral  principles  and  praeUees  <m 
which  aU  the  essentaal  interests  of  a  community,  aU  the  safety,  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation  depend."  They  were  self-sacrificing ;  they 
had  splendid  coorage  and  utter  devotion  to  the  Right  Mr.  Willey's  his- 
tory abounds  in  proofs  of  their  sincere  piety,  their  spiritual  fervor,  their 
intellectual  strength,  and  their  political  sagacity.  They  knew  that  they 
were  on  the  winning  side,  and  knew,  therefore,  how  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
For  writing  this  book  the  author  himself  was  unquestionably  better  fitted 
than  any  other  man.  He  is  able  to  speak  from  a  personal  knowledge  of 
wide  range,  and  to  use  material  which  no  one  else  could  have  had,  of 
such  variety  and  in  such  measure,  —  gathered  during  the  years  in  which 
he  was  editor  of  the  '*  Liberty  Standard."  It  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  write  a  true  history  and  leave  out  aU  statements  which  are  sugges- 
tive of  his  own  noble  fidelity,  sometimes  under  most  tr3ring  circamstances, 
to  a  cause  at  first  despised,  then  opposed,  and  at  last  triumphant.  There 
are  various  minute  references  in  it  of  a  personal  nature,  and  a  use  of 
names  of  men  and  places,  that  may  remind  one  of  a  writer's  and  lectur- 
er's note-book.  But  in  the  case  of  many  readers,  the  interest  of  different 
parts  will  be  enhanced  by  their  almost  autobiographical  character. 
Though  the  work  is  not  one  of  literary  finish,  criticism  will  be  to  a  great 
extent  disarmed  by  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  evidently  written.  Its 
tone  throughout  is  one  of  positive  conviction  and  g^reat  moral  earnestness. 
It  presents  a  picture  found  nowhere  else  of  the  actual  life  of  godly  men, 
whose  aim  was  not  to  destroy  but  to  purify ;  not  to  sever  the  national 
bond,  but  to  quicken  the  national  conscience.  It  is  the  product  of  a  warm 
heart,  and  a  mind  whose  natural  force  is  not  abated.  Instructive  to  all 
readers  who  care  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest  conflict  of  mod- 
ern times,  both  in  the  halls  of  legislation  and  on  the  battle-field,  it  ought 
to  have  special  value  for  the  sons,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  of 
those  whose  faith  and  works  it  will  aid  in  keeping  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance. 

Various  likenesses  of  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  earlier  days  of 
•ntiH,l»yery  agitation  are  scattered  tbiongh  the  volume,  and  it  ha«  a  suit- 
able  mdex. 

Edward  Hawes. 

BURUNOTON,  Vt. 

CAUFORmA  from  the  Conquest  in  1846  to  the  Second  Vigilance  Committee  in 
San  Francisco.  A  Study  of  American  Character.  By  Josiah  Rotce,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  Boston  and  New 
York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1886. 

Mr.  Royce  has  limited  his  account  of  California  to  the  ten  years  end- 
ing with  1856.  The  unique  and  interesting  story  of  the  century  previous 
is  but  briefly  rehearsed.  The  American  conquest,  the  struggle  for  order, 
the  social  evolution  in  San  Francisco,  are  the  chief  headings  under  which 
our  author  has  grouped  his  facts.  The  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book 
on  Land  Titles  and  Politics  is  hardly  more  than  an  appendix. 

Whether  it  were  best,  for  the  object  in  view  in  this  series  of  books  per- 
taining to  our  American  Commonwealths,  to  make  so  sharp  a  limit  as  ten 
years  and  to  confine  attention  to  the  points  above  named,  is  a  question  of 
plan,  not  easy  to  settle!  Probably  the  average  reader  will  be  disap- 
pointed.   He  will  have  been  looking  for  some  compendious  account  of 
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the  derelopnient  of  this  remarkable  State  into  something  like  its  present 
proportions.  However  important  the  first  decade  was,  Galifomia  without 
any  reference  to  the  three  decades  closing  with  the  present  year  cannot 
be  said  to  be  satisfactorily  presented  among  its  sisters  of  the  Union. 

No  doubt,  there  is  reason  to  answer  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  giye  in 
the  compass  of  five  hundred  pages  a  life-like  account  of  the  full  course 
of  events  to  the  present  time.  Besides,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  state  what 
would  be  more  desirable  in  a  literary  work  than  it  is  to  be  appreciative  of 
the  task  the  author  has  set  himself  to  execute.  Taken  as  a  monograph  re- 
garding three  leading  aspects  of  early  California,  Mr.  Royce's  book  is  full 
of  interest  He  has  the  advantage,  as  respects  freshness  of  delineation, 
which  comes  of  having  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  State  he  describes. 
The  advantage  is  also  his  of  the  larger  view  which  comes  of  later  resi- 
dence in  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern  States.  Besides,  being  a  philosopher 
by  nature  and  special  studies,  he  escapes  the  risk  of  a  merely  provincial 
habit  of  thought.  While  he  is  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  historians  are 
specially  made,  he  shows  here  industry  in  the  gathering  of  materiab  and 
no  ordinary  measure  of  insight  and  judgment  in  the  use  of  them.  His 
style  is  full  and  fluent,  but  it  is  also  bright  and  vivacious,  with  a  tinge  of 
humor.  The  humor  is  apt,  to  be  sure,  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  object 
under  observation. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  admiring  spirit  abounds  in  Mr.  Royce's  vol- 
ume. He  pays  out  a  compliment  now  and  then,  but  he  has  the  habit  of 
taking  it  back  pretty  thoroughly  afterward.  If  this  book  is  to  be  taken,  as 
the  title  page  says,  for  '^  a  study  of  American  character,*'  the  study  has  not 
yielded  much  to  increase  our  national  complacency.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  government  in  the  acquisition  of  this  region  from  Mexico, 
the  conduct  of  its  agents,  the  character  of  those  agents,  the  attitude  of 
the  pioneers  towards  the  native  Galifornians  and  towards  foreigners,  the 
tone  of  society  in  the  mines,  are  exhibited  in  a  light  which  would  hardly 
justify  a  very  boastful  memory.  Take  the  treatment  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee's  work.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  best  people  the  vigor 
with  which  the  committee  acted  in  restoring  order  is  a  matter  of  pride. 
But  that  is  not  the  view  which  is  made  prominent  by  Mr.  Royce.  He 
regards  those  scenes  as  just  retribution  for  the  municipal  inefficiency  of 
the  good  citizens  in  previous  years.  No  doubt,  that  is  a  way  of  looking 
which  has  truth  in  it.  But  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable,  certainly.  Of 
the  two  methods  of  depicting  California,  the  boastful  and  the  critical,  the 
latter  is  likely  to  be  truer  and  more  wholesome.  Our  author  has  done  a 
good  service  in  the  endeavor  to  give  us  the  hard  facts.  Of  romancing 
we  have  had  enough.  Still,  the  true  founding  of  a  State  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  who  represent  its  best  life.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that 
more  information  concerning  the  men  and  women  who  did  represent  the 
best  life  of  the  early  days,  who  went,  many  of  them,  on  purpose  to  create 
high  moral  and  Christian  sentiment,  would  have  been  in  place.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  recognizes  the  value  of  this  element  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  State.  But  he  does  not  give  it  its  due  space  in  his  picture. 
If,  for  example,  the  altogether  over-argued  chapters  about  Fremont  had 
been  reduced  at  least  one-half,  in  the  room  vacated  might  fitly  have  been 
I^aced  some  memorials  of  other  laborers  besides  Father  Taylor,  and  of 
other  citizens  more  potent  in  the  forming  of  the  real  Commonwealth 
than  Givin,  or  Broderick,  or  even  James  King,  and  Williams.  But  while 
we  have  felt  these  and  other  defects  in  this  volume,  we  are  grateful  to 
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the  author  for  his  contribntion  to  our  early  historj.  He  haa  not  hesitated 
to  speak  plainly,  even  if  he  have  not  flattered  the  '^  49er8."  He  has  called 
men  and  things  by  their  right  names. 

Owrffs  Mooar. 
Pacific  Theological  Ssminabt,  Oaklajti),  Cal. 

The  Teaching  and  the  Talmud.  [The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
with  niostrations  from  the  Talmud.  Two  Lectures,  given  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain  on  May  29th  and  June  ^th,  1885.  By  C.  Taylor, 
D.  D.,  Master  <^  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridire :  Deiirhton. 
BeU&Co.    1886.]  «6      — 6      -» 

This  long  expected  book  announced  by  Dr.  SchafF  ^  has  just  appeared. 
The  fact  that  the  author  shows  no  knowledge  of  American  work  on  the 
<<  Teaching,"  with  the  long  interval  between  die  delivery  of  the  lectures  and 
their  publication,  renders  a  portion  of  the  book  less  novel  than  its  author 
supposes.  For  example,  all  said  about  interpolations,  etc.  (pages  18  ff.) 
has  been  far  more  thoroughly  worked  out  by  Professor  Warfield  and  Mr. 
McGiffert*  He  mentions  only  Harris's  Cambridge  pamphlet  and  Saba- 
tier's  treatise,  bat  he  elsewhere  uses  materials  found  in  these  without 
acknowledgment  (for  example,  pages  9,  BSj  98,  71,  etc.).  These  may  be 
due  to  his  own  research,  but  he  certainly  read  them  in  Sabatier  and  Har- 
ris. He  asserts  without  any  proof  in  detail  that  one  form  of  an  idea  is 
older  than  another  ~  HiUel's  than  Tobit's  (page  10) ;  Teaching's  (xvi.  6) 
than  1  Thees.  iv.  16  [though  he  does  not  assort  relation  (page  111)]  ;  2 
Pet  u.  18-15  than  Jude  11, 12  (page  99) ;  '<  debt "  than  ''  debts  "  (page 
63).  It  is  a  hazardous  style  of  argument.  The  lectures  are  ill  arranged. 
Page  48  contains  a  note  which  should  supplement  pages  8-11.  The  re* 
lation  of  the  '*  Teaching "  to  Barnabas  may  be  inferred  by  comparing 
pages  33, 39, 43, 53, 61, 88, 102, 104,  etc.  The  style  both  of  argument  and 
quotation  is  loose  and  slipshod.  Indeed,  the  author  writes  so  much  like 
the  Tahnud,  in  which  he  is' profoundly  versed,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
decide  what  is  quotation,  what  inference ;  what  Talmud  and  what  Taylor. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  adds  to  our  previous  knowledge  (from  Sabatier 
mainly)  of  the  Jewish  affinities  of  the  <*  Teaching." 

1.  Negatwe  golden  rule  (**  Teaching,"  i.  2 ;  Taylor,  pages  8-11).  From  , 
the  argued  currency  of  this  as  an  ancient  Jewish  saying  he  urges,  — 

"Its  occurrence  in  the  first  part  of  the  < Teaching '  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  that  document,  of  its  independence  (in  its  original  form) 
of  our  written  Gospels,  and  of  its  Jewish  character." 

This  negative  golden  rule  is  interpolated  in  D.  and  other  New  Testament 
MSS.,  Acts  TV.  20,  29  (page  48). 

2.  Let  thine  alma  sweat,  etc  (i.  6 ;  pages  11-18),  Dr.  Tajdor  ex- 
plains :  — 

**  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  should  give  without  ^ort  of  his  abnndanoe. 
.  .  .  He  should  fifi  his  hands  with  his  sweat,  .  .  .  make  provision  out  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour,  whilst  ever  on  the  watch  for  fit  persons  to  whom  to 
give." 

He  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  with  not  very  cogent  parallels  from  the 
Talmud  and  the  Fathers,  the  best  being  the  one  idready  given  by  Harris. 

1  Teaching,  p,  149. 

<  SchafTs  Teaching,  pp.  220  ff.;  Andooer  Retnew,  December,  1885,  April, 
1886. 
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But  this  explanation  can  only  be  hannonized  with  the  context  as  Dr. 
Taylor  garbles  it  (page  12). 

3.  Flee  Jrom  evil  and  all  that  is  like  it  (^m.  1  \  pages  23-26).  This 
and  its  context  are  well  illustrated  from  Jewish  sources  as  examples  of 
^  fences  about  the  law.** 

4.  Lying  leads  to  theft  (iii.  5 ;  pages  27-33).  This  is  ingeniously  re- 
ferred to  the  Babbinioal  correlation  of  the  first  and  second  tables  of  the 
commandments.  ^^  The  8th  is  opposite  to  the  3d  as  lying  comes  before 
stealing,  Hos.  iv.  2." 

5.  Where  the  Lordship  is  prodaimedy  there  the  Lord  is  (iy.  1 ;  pages 
34-40),  may  rest  on  the  Jewish  ^<  Wbeie  tiie  law  is  studied  there  is  &ie 
Shekinah." 

6.  The  Hebraic  form  of  chapter  ▼•  fayors  its  Jewish  origin,  and  there 
are  some  (slight)  traces  of  a  similar  Jewish  tradition  (pages  40-45). 

7.  Baptism  (chap.  yii. ;  pages  50-^).  Jewish  strictness  is  contrasted 
with  the  liberty  of  the  ^'  Teaching  "  as  regards  immersi<m,  and  kinds  of 
water.  Sabatier  (who  is  much  fuller  here)  asserts  that  Jewish  proselytes 
received  baptism  (page  88,  note  1),  Dr.  Taylor  that  (unless  children)  Uiey 
baptized  themselves  (page  51).  The  antiquity  of  proselyte  baptism  and 
its  inclusion  of  children  is  dwelt  on  by  both. 

8.  Lord's  Day  of  the  Lord  (xiv. ;  pages  58-62)  seems  "  a  formula  at 
once  Jewish  and  anti-Jewish "  as  contrasted  with  ^'  Sabbaths  of  the 
Lord  "  (Ley.  xxiii.  38  ;  Ex.  xx.  10  ;  cf.  Ignat  Magn.  9). 

9.  Eucharist  (ix.,  x.,  xiy.;  pages  68-77).  Dr.  Taylor  corrects  with 
asperity  Hamack's  error  (page  32)  about  Karaa-K-qvoia  [which  Dr.  Schaff 
had  already  silently  eliminated  (page  195)],  and  adds  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60,  Jer. 
yiL  12,  as  instances.  He  asserts  that  Socrates,  H.  E.  y.  22,  shows  the 
separation  of  Agape  and  Eucharist  did  not  come  in  Eg3rpt  till  fifth  cen- 
tury; so,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  '^Teaching"  may  be  ancient 
only,  if  not  Egyptian. 

10.  Cosmic  mystery  (xi.  11 ;  pages  82-91).  Adopting  Hamack's  trans- 
lati<m,  he  gives  Jewish  illustrations  ol  Hamack's  explanation,  especially 
Ben  Azzai,  who  severely  blamed  the  unmarried,  yet  put  aWay  his  own 
T?ife  that  he  might  cleave  to  the  law. 

But  Dr.  Taylor  would  explain  :  "  The  prophet  might  give  vividness  to 
his  teachings  even  by  the  use  of  symbols  savoring  of  paganism,''  —  for 
example,  Moses  and  the  brazen  serpent ;  cf .  Bam.  c.  xii. ;  Justin,  DiaL 
44,94. 

11.  No  Prophet  that  orders  a  table  in  the  spirit  eats  of  it  (xi.  9 ;  pages 
95-98).  Chrysostom  (1  Cor.,  Hom.  27)  says  the  Agape  tables  were 
made  public  on  set  days.  This  the  Prophet  might  order,  but  not  to  sate 
himself  like  those  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13-15.  This  is  a  striking,  and  I  think 
novel,  juxtaposition  of  *^  Teaching  "  and  2  Peter. 

12.  Saved  by  the  very  curse  (xvi.  5  ;  pages  100  f.).  Dr.  Taylor  would 
refer  this  to  Christ,  and  gives  various  similar  paradoxes. 

Dr.  Taylor  regards  the  '^  Teaching ''  in  its  original  form  as  Palestinian, 
founded  on  an  anterior  source  wholly  Jewish,  as  dating  not  after  100,  an- 
terior to  Barnabas  and  Hermas,  and  finds  traces  of  it  in  Justin  Martyr. 

C.  J.  H.  Ropes. 

Theological  Ssminabt,  Banoor,  Ms. 
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A  RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL  MONTHLY. 
Vol.  VL— august,  1886.— No.  XXXIL 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  OPINIONS  OF  HORACE  BUSH- 
NELL  AS  RELATED  TO  HIS  CHARACTER  AND 
CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE. 

There  is  a  class  of  Christian  teachers  who  require  that  all 
formulated  doctrine  and  all  inward  experience  be  cast  in  their  in- 
dividual mould,  or  in  the  mould  of  their  respective  schools,  as  the 
condition  of  being  accepted  as  sound  and  worthy  of  confidence. 
This  position  is  not  only  unchristian,  —  it  is  unphilosophical  and 
absurd.  It  is  also  intensely  egoistic,  since  it  implies  that  these 
teachers  put  themselves  forward  as  the  standards  according  to 
which  all  right  Christian  thought  and  feeling  must  take  shape. 
It  is  apparently  forgotten  that  men  are  constituted  differendy. 
In  some  the  reasoning  faculties  are  more  active  and  controlling ; 
in  others,  th^e  imagination.  One  man  views  truth  more  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  another  in  the  concrete.  The  religion  of  A  shows  itself 
more  prominently  in  the  affections ;  that  of  B  in  integrity  of  life; 
while  C  will  find  his  greatest  attraction  in  acts  of  worship. 

And  then  a  man's  spiritual  history — the  doubts  which  have 
disturbed  him,  and  the  struggles  which  have  attended  his  search 
after  truth  —  will  tend  to  modify  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the 
different  articles  of  the  creed,  and  of  their  relative  importance 
and  proportions.  Augustine,  who  has  made  his  approaches  to- 
wards practical  religion  from  amid  the  haunts  of  profligacy  and 
the  schools  of  a  false  philosophy,  will  be  sure  to  formulate  the 
Christian  doctrine  quite  differently  from  a  man  like  Martin 
Luther,  who  has  come  into  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  out  of  the 
bondage  of  Roman  Catholic  asceticism ;  while  the  experience  of 
John  Wesley,  under  the  influences  which  acted  upon  him  at  the 
Epworth  rectory,  and  while  a  student  at  Oxford  University,  has 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  construction  of  some  points  in  theology 
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which  varies  from  that  of  either  of  them.  No  one,  however, 
doubts  the  genuineness  of  the  Christianity  of  the  three  representa- 
tive men.  As  it  respects  the  esBence  of  the  Christian  doctrines 
they  are  at  one.  But  when  they  come  to  rationalize  these  doctrines 
and  put  them  into  the  formulas  of  their  philosophy  there  is  a  idling 
apart,  and  the  discord  b^^ins,  — a  discord  which  is  likely  to  last 
until  each  is  willing  to  let  the  other  two,  who  hold  the  same  truth 
substantially  with  himself,  state  that  truth  in  the  form  truest  to 
them  personally. 

It  was  my  unspeakable  privilege  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
Horace  Budmell  early  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  pastorate;  and  as 
the  years  went  on,  this  acquaintance  ripened  into  the  freest  inter- 
course and  even  intimacy.  His  modes  of  tinnight  upon  theological 
questions  were  at  first  a  puzzle  to  me,  so  different  were  they  from 
those  in  which  my  own  mind  worked  from  habit  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  standard  theologians,  so  called.  And  it  was  not 
till  I  had  tasked  my  brain  for  some  little  time  that  I  was  able  to 
swing  myself  around  into  the  right  mental  position  to  see  his 
points  clearly.  This  experience  led  me  into  the  exercise  of  a  large 
charity  towards  those  who  complained  of  hi3  obscurity.  It  was 
with  me  much  as  it  had  been  sometimes  when  on  entering  a  vil- 
lage or  city  I  could  not  at  once  get  my  bearings.  The  spire  of 
the  church  was  to  my  eye  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  towards 
which  I  looked  for  it.  The  cardinal  points  seemed  to  have  broken 
loose.  North  was  south,  and  west  was  east,  and  bewilderment 
seized  me  in  trying  to  thread  my  way.  All  at  once  the  whole  hori- 
zon gave  a  swing  and  every  building  and  street  resumed  its  proper 
place.  Thus,  after  getting  Dr.  Bushnell's  point  of  view,  I  could 
easily  understand  him  and  see  his  consistency  with  himself.  And 
from  this  position  I  could  also  see  that,  while  in  respect  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trini^  and  the  Atonement,  hb 
differed  from  the  standard  New  England  divines,  he  firmly  held  to 
the  essence  or  substantial  verity  of  these  doctrines,  and  was  enti- 
tled to  stand  within  the  boundaries  of  recognized  orthodoxy.  He 
was  brought  up  on  the  staunch,  sound  theology  dispensed  in  the 
church  on  New  Preston  Hill,  Conn.,  and  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken as  to  what  it  was.  And  I  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  sin- 
cere when  he  declares,  in  the  volume  "  God  in  Christ "  (page  11), 
*^  I  seem  to  myself  to  assert  nothing  which  is  not  substantial  or- 
thodoxy, —  that  which  contains  the  real  moment  of  all  our  ortho- 
dox formulas  unabridged.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  really  more 
of  diversity  between  the  views  here  advanced  and  those  com- 
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monly  accepted  than  there  is  between  Paul  and  John,  or  Paul  and 
James.  And  as  it  was  right  that  each  of  these  sacred  writers' 
should  present  his  truth  in  the  forms  of  his  own  life  and  experi- 
ence, and  so  as  to  accord  with  the  type  of  his  own  thinking  habit, 
so  I  only  seem  to  have  asserted  the  great  Christian  truths  held  by 
our  churches  in  forms  truest  to  me,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  to  all 
who  haye  been  exercised  by  similar  difficulties." 

The  design  had  in  view  in  this  paper  does  not  lead  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  excellences  or  faults  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  character  gen- 
erally, whateyer  these  may  be  ;  nor  to  express  my  assent  to  or  dis- 
sent from  his  peculiar  yiews,  except  so  far  as  it  may  come  in  my 
way  to  do  so.  I  speak  as  an  expounder,  not  as  a  eulogist  or  a 
critic.  And  it  is  here  acknowledged  in  adyance,  that  if  any  mis- 
takes are  made  in  this  exposition,  the  writer  is  to  be  justly  held 
responsible  for  them,  and  not  the  distinguished  theologian  whose 
yiews  are  under  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  his  theo- 
logical tendencies  and  position  as  related  to  his  character  and  his 
Christian  experience,  I  adyert  to  what  may  be  termed  the  based 
dements  of  his  spiritual  nature ;  I  mean  those  characteristic 
qualities  or  traits  with  which  God  endowed  him,  and  which, 
through  early  training  and  enyironment,  exercised  control  oyer  all 
his  mental  actiyities.  I  name  three  of  these  subsoil  qualities,  to 
which  must  be  largely  credited  the  indiyiduality  of  his  thinking, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  same  as  ripened  into  opinions  and  habitudes 
of  feeling. 

1.  There  stands  distinctly  in  the  foreground  his  great  imag- 
iruttion.  I  do  not  use  this  term  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  school 
text-books,  but  rather  in  that  which  he  himself  attaches  to  it. 
It  is  that  power  of  the  human  soul  which  reads  and  under- 
stands  God's  thoughts  as  bodied  forth  in  the  material  worlds  — 
the  power  which  perceiyes  the  inyisible  things  of  Grod,  through 
the  things  that  are  made,  or  through  their  images,  eyen  his  eternal 
power  and  (jodhead,  together  with  all  connected  moral  and  spirit- 
ual truths.  It  is  a  form  of  insight,  and  is  an  element  of  faith 
itself.  It  is  that  which  made  Socrates  eyen  with  little  scholar^ 
ship  and  Bunyan  with  no  scholarship  God's  seers^  —  adepts  in  a 
wisdom  which  mere  learning  could  not  impart.  The  imagination 
has  an  interpretative  power,  interpreting  God's  meaning  in  the 
works  of  Creation  and  Redemption,  or  through  mental  images 
which  we  form  of   these  works,  and  opening  the  door  into  his 
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secret  thoughts.  And  again,  it  is  a  power  of  exprMsion.  The 
mind  having  gotten  hold  of  these  moral  and  spiritual  meanings, 
the  imagination,  by  a  reverse  process,  clothes  them  again  in  mzr 
terial  forms  or  figures,  so  that,  through  this  medium,  they  may  be 
conveyed  to  other  minds.  Now  from  childhood  Dr.  Bushnell  was 
a  keen  and  accurate  observer.  Whether  it  was  a  diversified  land- 
scape, or  the  starry  heavens,  a  human  face,  a  picture,  or  an  edi- 
fice, a  growing  tree  or  a  piece  of  mechanism,  he  took  in  a  distinct 
impression  of  it,  —  its  shape,  color,  dimensions,  and  proportions. 
And  when  the  occasion  offered,  its  image  stored  up  in  hb  mind 
leaped  forth  with  ready  spontaneity  to  become  analogically  a  word- 
vehicle  of  some  profound  spiritual  truth. 

This  faculty  seemed  to  lie  dormant  in  him,  till  he  was  just  on 
the  verge  of  professional  life.  Driven  almost  to  desperation  by 
logical  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Atonement,  and  even  the  very  existence  of  God,  in  his  fierce 
struggles  for  extrication  he  burst  open  a  door  into  this  higher 
or  imaginative  nature,  through  which  the  very  light  of  heaven 
streamed  down  into  the  dark  prison  of  his  bondage.  Springing 
upwards  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  glad  surprise  through  this  door,  he 
entered  a  hitherto  unknown  chamber  of  his  being  all  luminous 
with  spiritual  verities  and  the  revealings  of  faith,  to  go  no  more 
out  forever.  The  age  of  complete  virility  had  now  arrived  ;  ai^d 
he  became,  as  by  a  bound,  the  Horace  Bushnell  whose  name  the 
Christian  world  holds  to-day  in  highest  honor.  His  views  of  the 
function  of  the  imagination  in  theology  and  practical  religion  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  essays,  entitled  ^^  Our 
Grospel  a  Gift  to  the  Imagination." 

2.  Another  quality  that  lay  at  the  very  base  of  his  nature  was 
his  supreme  devotion  to  truth.  I  mean  truth  in  its  widest  sense, 
intellectual,  moral,  spiritual, — truth  in  words,  truth  in  business 
and  social  life.  He  said  to  a  dear  friend,  near  the  dose  of  his  life, 
in  respect  to  the  testimonies  which  were  coming  to  him  of  his  help- 
fulness to  other  minds,  that  **  the  only  ground  of  satisfaction  he 
had,  as  it  regarded  himself,  was  the  consciousness  that  he  loved 
truth  and  had  tried  to  find  it  out.'*  This  love  of  truth  was  a  per- 
fect flame  of  enthusiasm.  What  an  explorer  he  was  in  all  great 
questions  pertaining  to  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  state,  to 
education  and  the  industrial  arts,  to  the  prosperity  and  adornment 
of  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  and  especially  to  theology  and  prao* 
tical  religion  I  And  what  immense  piles  of  rubbish  were  aooit- 
mulated  under  his  hands,  as  he  stripped  off  from  the  fair  form  of 
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truth  the  shams,  and  falsehoods,  and  disguises,  and  cunningly 
devised  masks  with  which  she  was  wrapped  about  and  disfig^ured ! 
He  has  done  in  some  other  directions  what  his  imagination  at 
first  and  afterwards  his  influence  and  arguments  did  in  the  trans- 
formation of  an  unsightly  and  miasmatic  piece  of  ground,  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  into  a  park  most  beautiful 
and  health-giving,  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  citizens. 

Grreat  as  was  his  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  it  was 
chastened  by  docility  and  patience.  His  aim  and  prayer  were  to 
hold  himself  in  int^rity,  —  perfectly  open  to  the  teachings  of 
truth,  —  never  to  decide  any  question  by  his  prepossessions  and  his 
will,  nor  on  the  authority  of  a  great  name.  And  it  is  especially 
worthy  of  note  that  he  would  not  go  an  inch  beyond  what  the  truth, 
as  clearly  recognized,  warranted.  The  gist  of  his  alleged  heresy  in 
respect  to  the  Trinity  lay  in  his  refusal  to  affirm  three  metaphysi- 
cal personalities  in  the  interior  substance  of  the  Godhead.  He 
was  open  to  suggestions  from  persons  of  the  humblest  grade. 
There  was  something  wonderful,  almost  sublime,  in  his  patience, 
by  which  he  could  bridle  his  fiery  spirit  and  quietly  wait  until  his 
biotty  questions,  of  their  own  accord,  opened  to  him  their  solu- 
tions. And  when,  under  this  process,  the  solutions  came,  clearing 
away  obscurities,  and  giving  his  mind  rest,  is  it  at  all  surprising 
that  he  should  accept  them  as  gifts  from  God  himself,  or  that  he 
should  affirm,  what  has  been  an  offense  to  many,  that  in  forming 
his  views  he  seemed  to  have  had  only  about  the  same  agency  that 
he  had  in  preparing  the  blood  he  circulated,  and  the  anatomic 
frame  he  occupied?  *^  They  are  not  my  choice  or  invention,"  he 
says,  '^  so  much  as  a  necessary  growth,  whose  process  I  can  hardly 
trace  myself." 

These  considerations  do  not  prove  him  to  have  been  infallible ; 
but  they  furnish  evidence  of  his  integrity  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
And  it  is  worth  noticing  that  when  providentially  called  upon,  in 
1848,  to  speak  upon  the  subjects  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atone- 
ment, he  did  not  claim  that  his  exposition  of  these  great  themes 
covered  the  whole  ground.  Possibly,  like  the  blind  man  whose 
eyes  Christ  touched,  he  only  "  saw  men  as  trees  walking."  But 
for'the  time  being,  his  duty  was  done  if  he  reported  the  truth  so 
far  as  he  had  found  it,  and  then  he  modestly  added  with  regard  to 
the  Trinity  what  substantially  he  said  of  the  Atonement :  ^^  There 
may  be  more  in  the  doctrine  than  this,  which  let  others  declare 
when  they  find  it."  Further  light  did  come  to  him,  the  arrival  of 
which  he  was  glad  to  announce,  though  it  was  a  confession  that 
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his  earlier  views  were  so  iar  forth  partial  or  incomplete.  On  my 
suggesting  to  him,  at  the  time,  that  if  he  lived  longer  he  might 
have  still  farther  revelations,  he  expressed  himself  as  intensely 
desirous  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  vision  as  fast  as  the  clouds 
lifted. 

8.  I  name  next  as  a  mariced  characteristic  quality  of  Dr. 
Bushnell  one  that  will  scarcely  be  recognized  by  those  who  only 
knew  him  as  a  strong  thinker,  an  eloquent  writer,  or  a  theolog- 
ical explorer,  namely,  a  great  sovl-full  of  love.  He  was  not 
at  all  demonstrative.  He  partook  of  that  striking  feature  <rf 
New  England  rural  life,  —  a  disposition  to  repress  the  outward 
naanifestations  of  deep  feeling,  so  that  one  must  know  him  well 
to  understand  what  a  wealth  of  tenderest,  sweetest  affeqtion  was 
stored  up  in  his  nature.  The  sentimentalism  of  love  he  could 
not  away  with ;  effusiveness  was  disagreeable ;  while  the  overspill 
o£  gush  was  unpardonably  offensive. 

As  I  bring  him  to  mind  now,  taking,  as  I  am  able,  the  whole 
impression  of  the  man,  it  enforces  itself  upon  my  judgment  that 
he  possessed  no  quality  which  in  volume  exceeded  his  capacity  of 
love.  It  was  a  luminous  revelation  of  himself  when  he  said,  ^^  It 
is  the  strongest  want  of  my  being,  to  love."  How  love  sweetened 
his  domestic  life  I  Literature  can  hardly  duplicate  such  letters  as 
he  wrote  to  his  wife,  —  unstudied,  tender,  chaste,  full  of  grace 
and  of  open  fellowship  with  a  kindred  souL  ^^  My  father,'*  says  his 
biographer,  ^'  was  largest  and  most  ideal  to  those  who  knew  him 
in  the  nearness  of  family  life  and  love."  His  great  tenderness 
^^  was  unexpressed  and  inexpressible."  Outside  of  his  home,  those 
who  came  within  the  circle  of  his  personal  friendship  i—  his  parish- 
ioners, and  the  brethren  of  his  ministerial  Association  —  were 
drawn  to  him  by  a  strange  power  of  &iscination,  which,  when 
analyzed,  was  seen  to  be  not  so  much  his  quaint  humor,  his  intelr 
lectual  discernment  and  strength,  or  the  playfulness  and  luminous- 
ness  of  his  discourse,  as  it  was  his  deep  affectional  nature,  which 
unconsciously  beamed  out  in  all  he  said  and  did.  We  ministers 
admired  him  and  honored  him ;  but  more  than  that,  —  we  spon- 
taneously  paid  homage  to  his  love  by  a  heartily  responsive  love. 
True,  sometimes  he  blurted  out  in  a  brusque  and  seemingly  rough 
fashion  a  thought  that  struck  him,  which  did  keen  execution  upon 
the  opinions  of  some  listener.  But  it  was  only  an  explosion  of  a 
truth  which  could  not  wait  for  gentle  utterance,  —  perfectly  good> 
natured,  and  without  any  slightest  intent  to  wound  another's  feet 
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And  towardfl  those  who  opposed  and  denounced  him  he  oonid 
be  sharp  in  argument  and  retort,  but  he  cherished  no  bitterness. 
I  was  much  with  him  during  those  times  of  sorest  trial,  and,  in 
my  hearing,  no  uncharitable  word  against  those  who  were  hound- 
ing him  as  a  heretic  escaped  his  lips*  Almost  the  only  severe 
thing  I  ever  heard  him  utter  against  a  human  being  was  when 
coming  out  of  a  book-store  he  said  to  me  in  reference  to  a  man 
with  whom  I  had  just  been  conversing,  ^^  That  man  is  a  living 
He,"  —  for  which  seemingly  harsh  judgment,  as  I  subsequently 
learned,  there  were  some  good  reasons*  No  one  can  read  his  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Hawes,  so  full  as  it  was  of  tender  and 
earnest  pleading  for  a  reconciliation,  without  being  impressed  with 
the  strength  of  his  yearnings  for  an  unobstructed  outflow  of  his 
love.  The  apostle  tells  us  that  ^^  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth 
in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him."  As  Dr.  Bushnell's 
years  drew  on,  he  seemed  to  know  more  and  more  what  this  divine 
indwelling  was.  All  the  resources  of  love  in  his  great  heart  were 
lavished,  as  was  the  ointment  of  Mary,  on  his  Lord.  He  was 
transfigured  in  the  glow  of  it.  He  writes  to  his  wife  from  War- 
ren, Conn.,  in  1870 :  — 

^^  I  never  so  saw  God,  never  had  Him  come  so  broadly,  clearly 
out.  •  •  •  O  my  God !  What  a  fact  to  possess  and  know,  —  that 
He  ist  I  have  not  seemed  to  compare  Him  with  anytliing,  and 
set  Him  in  any  higher  value ;  but  He  has  been  the  all ;  the  alto- 
gether, the  everywhere  lovely.  ...  I  never  thought  I  could  pos- 
sess God  so,  completely.  What  is  to  come  of  it  ?  Something 
good,  I  hope."  ^ 

Was  it  not  this  participation  of  the  divine,  through  faith  and 
love,  which  lubricated  his  faculties  for  easy  and  effective  move- 
ment, —  which  gave  him  such  a  fund  of  vital  force  to  battle  so  long 
and  so  bravely  with  the  wear  of  opposition  and  the  progress  of 
disease,  —  which  made  him  so  comprehensive  in  his  Christianity, 
and  so  solicitous  that  its  breaches  should  be  healed,  and  which 
stimulated  his  faith  to  keep  open  and  clear  his  vision  of  spiritual 
things? 

We  have  now  reached  the  ci^tical  point  of  our  subject,  and  the 
pivotal  question  which  we  shall  try  to  answer  is.  By  what  princir 
fie  did  he  test  the  truth  and  value  of  a  professedly  Christian 
doctrine  f  What  was  that  necessary  dement  in  a  doctrinal  state- 
ment or  formulated  view  of  truth,  the  absence  of  which  required 
^  Life  and  Lmtrt  ^Horace  ButUmO^  p.  616. 
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luni  to  reject  it  as  having  no  claims  to  his  acceptance,  if  not  as 
being  positively  false  ?  The  simple  answer  is,  It  must  be  a  doc- 
trine to  live  by;  not  a  speculation,  not  a  piece  of  framework 
which  nicely  fits  into  a  theological  system,  not  a  beautifully 
worded  or  shrewdly-phrased  proposition  possessing  a  logical  value, 
and  good  for  fencing  bouts  with  doubters.  It  must  be  firstly, 
secondly,  on  to  lastly,  vitally  practical ;  proving  its  truth  not  only 
by  its  apparent  accordance  with  Scripture,  but  by  its  adaptation 
to  meet  the  soul^s  needs,  to  quicken  the  spiritual  perceptions  and 
activities,  to  open  the  way  to  God,  and  thus  to  help,  to  heal,  and 
to  fructify,  —  in  his  own  language,  to  ^^  serve  the  true  uses  of 
life."  This  is  ''  the  only  test  of  truth."  As  the  Lord  said  of  the 
Sabbath,  he  believed  that  Christian  doctrine  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  doctrine.  He  thus  reverses  the  commonly 
accepted  principle  in  respect  to  the  relation  between  Christian 
doctrine  and  experience,  which  teaches,  first  clear  up  your  mind 
as  to  the  doctrine,  and  then  you  will  have  sure  footing  on 
which  you  can  set  forward  in  the  doing  of  your  duty  and  the 
fashioning  of  your  character.  His  starting  point  was  at  the  op- 
posite pole.     He  began  by  asking :  — 

^^  Have  I  ever  consented  to  be,  and  am  I  reaUy  now,  in  the 
right,  as  in  principle  and  supreme  law ;  to  live  for  it ;  to  make 
any  sacrifice  it  will  cost  me ;  to  believe  everything  that  it  will 
bring  me  to  see ;  to  be  a  confessor  of  Christ  as  soon  as  it  is  en- 
joined  upon  me ;  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  world's  end  if  due  con- 
viction sends  me ;  to  change  my  occupation  for  good  conscience' 
sake ;  to  repair  whatever  wrong  I  have  done  to  another ;  to  be 
humbled,  if  I  should,  before  my  worst  enemy ;  to  do  complete  jus- 
tice to  God,  and,  if  I  could,  to  all  worlds ;  in  aword,to  be  in  wholly 
right  intent,  and  have  no  mind  but  this  forever  ?  "  ^ 

In  short,  he  sought  to  make  it  the  controlling  principle  of  his 
own  inmost  being,  his  ruling,  constant,  irrepealable  purpose,  to  be 
perfectly  pliant  to  God's  will,  so  far  as  he  knew  it  or  could  ascer- 
tain it ;  and  in  that  pliancy  to  be  kept  in  all  closest  companion- 
ship and  communion  with  him,  thus  to  be  able  to  interpret  God 
and  teach  his  truth.  He  would  decide  no  question  by  the  head. 
He  must  first  test  it  by  a  right  sensibility  and  in  practical  ex- 
perience. Take,  for  example,  his  wrestlhigs  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  His  reason  rejected  it.  Now  mark  how  his  doubts 
were  dissolved.  Addressing  his  fellow  tutors  in  Yale  Coll^;e, 
one  day,  he  cried  out :  *^  O  men !  what  shall  I  do  with  these  ar- 
1  Life  and  Letters^  pp.  67, 58. 
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rant  doubts  I  haye  been  nursing  for  years  ?  When  the  preacher 
touches  the  Trinity  and  when  logic  shatters  it  all  to  pieces,  I  am 
all  at  the  four  winds.  But  I  am  glad  I  hare  a  heart  as  well  as  a 
head.  My  heart  wants  the  Father ;  my  heart  wants  the  Son ;  my 
heart  wants  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  one  just  as  much  as  the  other. 
My  heart  says  the  Bible  has  a  Trinity  for  me,  and  I  mean  to  hold 
by  my  heart."  ^ 

Here  his  method  of  testing  a  doctrine  is  strikingly  illustrated. 
It  was  not  to  be  accepted  simply  because  orthodoxy  required  it. 
la  it  a  doctrine  to  live  hyf  If  he  could  not  see  it  to  be  good  for 
the  spiritual  and  practical  life,  in  vain  was  it  commended  to  his 
acceptance.  He  could  not  understand  by  his  reason,  as  has  been 
intimated,  hoto  there  could  be  an  immanent  Trinity  of  Persons 
in  the  one  divine  Essence;  neither  could  he  so  deeply  explore 
the  interior  of  the  Godhead  as  to  qualify  him  to  deny  that  there 
was  such  a  Trinity.  Therefore  he  gave  up  the  question  as  un- 
investigable.  The  fact  that  the  Persons,  as  revealed,  helped  him 
the  better  to  apprehend  God  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  faith. 
As  ^^  instrumental  Persons,"  having  their  practical  uses  for  the 
religious  life,  he  heartily  received  them,  and  there  he  rested  in 
his  inquiries,  waiting  patiently  until  further  light  should  come. 
One  of  his  strongest  and  most  original  contributions  to  theology 
was  a  paper  upon  this  very  subject,  first  printed  in  "The  New- 
Englander,"  and  afterwards  republished  in  the  volume,  *^  Building 
Eras  in  Religion,"  entitled  "  The  Christian  Trinity,  a  Practical 
Truth." 

The  first  sermon  I  ever  heard  him  preach  was  the  well-known 
one,  in  the  "  Sermons  for  the  New  Life,"  with  the  title,  "  Obli- 
gation not  measured  by  our  own  Ability."  It  was  early  in  the 
year  1838,  the  first  year  of  my  theological  course,  when,  during  a 
season  of  religious  awakening  in  the  Old  Centre  Church,  I  was  in 
Hartford,  assisting  Dr.  Hawes  by  holding  neighborhood  meetings 
among  his  young  people,  and  conducting  prayer-meetings.  There 
was  frequent  preaching  in  the  evening  by  invited  ministers,  one  of 
whom  was  the  pastor  of  the  North  Church.  I  distinctly  remember 
how  the  announcement  of  his  theme  startled  me,  "  Obligation  not 
measured  by  our  own  Ability,"  —  so  directly  opposed,  as  it  was, 
to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Haven  school  on  the  subject  of 
natural  ability.  Doctor  Taylor  used  to  thunder  away  on  the 
proposition  that  "  man  is  under  obligation  to  obey  God's  will,  be- 
cause he  has/uZZ  natural  ability  to  obey."  ^^  True,"  he  would  add^ 
^  Ltfe  and  Letters,  p.  56. 
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^^  the  siimer  neyer  will  obey  without  imparted  power  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  the  Spirit's  aid  is  necessary  only  because  the  sinner 
wUl  not  obey,  not  for  any  lack  of  ability."  With  this  theology 
the  belief  and  preaching  of  Dr.  Hawes  fully  accorded.  Hence 
he  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  doctrine  of  Bushnell's  sermon, 
r^arding  it  as  discouraging  to  inquirers.  Now  the  reason  why 
Bushnell  could  not  accept  the  New  Haven  view  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous. It  did  not  stand  his  test  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  was  not 
true  to  the  life;  it  was  true  only  to  mere  speculation.  Tell  a 
man,  You  have  full  ability  of  your  own  to  obey  the  gospel  com- 
mand, and  in  the  same  breath  tell  him  he  cannot,  or  what  is  prac- 
tically the  same,  that  he  wUl  not  obey,  unless  God  does  something 
more  for  him  than  he  has  already  done,  the  ability  which  you 
affirm  reaUy  amounts  to  nothing.  It  furnishes  no  help  or  en- 
couragement to  the  doing  of  one's  duty.  It  is  not  practical  In- 
stead of  that.  Dr.  Bushnell  says,  frankly,  ^^  You,  as  a  sinner,  have 
no  ability  of  your  own  to  make  you  a  new  heart."  "  Why,  then," 
you  ask,  *^  am  I  under  the  obligation  of  this  change  ?  "  ^'  Because, 
if  you  sincerely  desire  this  change,  and  put  yourself  in  position 
to  receive  it,  God  is  able  and  willing  to  effect  it."  Were  the  dis- 
ciples under  obligation  to  distribute  the  five  loaves  and  two  small 
fishes  to  the  hungry  thousands  at  the  Master's  command?  They 
had  no  ability  of  their  own  to  make  the  food  go  around  and  satisfy 
the  urgent  need.  Was  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  under 
obligation  to  stretch  it  out  at  Christ's  bidding?  The  answer  is. 
Yes,  on  the  ground  that  the  command  implied  the  promise  of 
the  bestowment  of  that  ability  which  obedience  required.  This 
accords  with  the  theological  maxim  of  the  Latin  Fathers:  Da 
quod  jubea  ;  jube  quod  vis.  If  God  will  give  what  he  conmianda, 
then  let  him  command  what  he  will. 

Dr.  Bushnell's  constitutional  bent  or  tendency  was  to  subject 
every  doctrine  to  the  test  of  his  speculative  reason.  After  he 
came  into  the  full  liberty  of  the  Spirit  he  sought  freedom  &om 
the  rationalistic  method.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  iliat  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  the  old  habit  was  loth  to  let  go  its  hold.  Indeed,  he  re- 
garded this  method  as  perfectly  justifiable,  when  dealing  with 
doctrinal  opponents  or  infidel  objectors,  in  conformity  with  the 
wise  man's  maxim :  **  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly."  His 
um,  however,  was  not  to  rationalize  the  truth  in  his  teachings,  but 
to  spiritualiase,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  practicalize  it. 
His  ideal  definition  of  Christian  doctrine  was  fobhulated 
Chbistiak  EXPEBIENC£. 
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What  he  had  learned  from  his  own  experience,  for  example,  of 
the  real  elements  of  power  in  the  Christian  household  was  em- 
bodied in  his  matchless  Discourses  on  Christian  Nurture,  which 
I  am  inclined,  with  Dr.  Bartol,  to  regard  as  '^  his  most  important 
contribution  to  the  church."  Touching  with  a  master's  hand  the 
secret  springs  of  plastic  young  life,  these  sermons  have  a  far- 
seeing,  prophetic  look  towards  that  on  which  the  future  progress 
and  triumph  of  the  church  mainly  depend. 

His  wife  writes :  ^*  The  year  1848  was  the  central  point  in  the 
life  of  Horace  BushnelL  It  was  a  year  of  great  experiences, 
great  thoughts,  great  labors.  At  its  b^inning  he  had  reached 
one  of  those  headlands  where  new  discoveries  open  to  the  sight. 
He  had  approached  it  through  mental  struggles,  trials,  and  prac- 
tical endeavor,  keeping  his  steadfast  way  amid  all  the  side-attrac- 
tions of  his  ceaseless  mental  activity."  On  an  early  morning  in 
February  his  wife  awoke  to  hear  that  the  light  they  had  waited 
&>r  had  risen  indeed.  She  asked,  ^^  What  have  you  seen  ?  "  He 
replied,  ^^  The  gospeL"  ^  As  he  afterwards  explained  the  revela- 
tion then  made  :  ^^  I  seemed  to  pass  a  boundary.  I  had  never  been 
Tery  legal  in  my  Christian  life,  but  now  I  passed  from  those  partial 
seeings,  glimpses,  and  doubts  into  a  clearer  knowledge  of  God 
and  into  his  inspirations,  which  I  have  never  wholly  lost.  The 
change  was  into  faith,  a  sense  of  the  freeness  of  God  and  the  ease 
of  approach  to  him."^  The  new  experimental  views  now  ob« 
tained  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Atonement, 
and  of  the  kind  of  Beviving  needed  by  the  Church,  were  ex- 
pounded and  given  to  the  public  in  the  three  Discourses  and  the 
preliminary  Dissertation  on  Language  which  make  up  the  volume 
"God  in  Christ." 

What  had  troubled  him  most  in  respect  to  the  theology  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  was  the  doctrine  of  two  distinct  or  distinctly 
active  mxtures  which  orthodoxy  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  taught 
that  Christ,  in  his  earthly  history,  in  some  cases  acted  as  a  man^ 
and  in  other  cases  as  God.  This  twofold  classification  confused 
the  thoughts  of  believers  and  disturbed  the  repose  of  their  faith. 
By  his  new  experience,  Dr.  Bushnell  was  brought  into  an  attitude 
in  which  Christ  became  to  him  the  one  undivided  Saviour,  the 
klentification  of  the  human  and  the  divine.  He  dismissed,  as 
utterly  impertinent,  all  theorizing  with  respect  to  the  contents  of 
Christ's  interior  composite  nature,  or  as  to  how  the  apparently  im- 
possible identification  of  the  divine  and  the  human  was  effected. 
^  Lif€andLeUer$f  pp.  191, 192.  *  L\f€  and  Letten^  p.  192. 
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Christ  was  to  be  taken  simply  for  what  he  expressed  of  God,  — 
** Tmrnaiiuel,  God  with  us;"  ^*God  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself."  In  him,  God  was  humanized  to  our  conocp- 
tions.  That  was  the  true  and  all-sufficient  meaning  of  the  Incar- 
nation. 

With  regard  to  the  Atonement^  while  he  held  to  the  neces- 
sity of  propitiation,  he  rejected  the  element  of  penal  satisfaction, 
which  substitutes  the  pains  of  innocence  for  the  punishment  due 
to  wrong,  as  being  of  the  essence  of  injustice.  So  much  suffering 
endured  by  Christ  for  the  sinner,  in  Ueu  of  so  much  remitted  to 
the  siuner ;  or  such  an  amount  of  abhorrence  of  sin  expressed  in 
the  cross  as  a  compensation  for  an  equivalent  amount  which  would 
have  been  expressed  had  men  perished,  —  he  could  not  accept  it. 
It  was  artificial,  an  ingenious  but  unsupported  device  of  school 
logic,  a  measuring  of  God's  grace  by  mathematical  equations.  It 
was  untrue  to  Christian  experience.  His  own  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  moment  of  Christ's  work,  as  given  in  the  Discourses, 
I  will  not  here  trace  out.  It  seemed  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  at 
the  time.  A  few  years  later  his  explorations  let  him  further  into 
the  subject  And  my  impressions  are  that  had  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  and  nine  years,  and  continued  his 
studies  in  this  direction,  his  new  thoughts  would  have  stocked  a 
library  of  no  small  capacity.  The  amount  of  all  which  is  thif 
—  that  the  drama  of  redemption,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  which  it 
took  thousands  of  years  for  God  to  enact,  cannot  possibly,  on 
his  theory,  be  included  in  any  brief  definitions  or  formulas  of 
human  construction.  Almost  any  six  theologians,  who  have  passed 
through  different  experiences,  will  embrace  in  their  respective 
definitions  that  which  in  the  doctrine  is  most  true  to  them  person- 
ally. Each  definition  will  consequently  be  partial,  and  the  best 
rounded  view  of  the  doctrine  will  take  them  all  in.  And  even 
after  we  have  done  our  best  in  the  way  of  formulation,  the  Scrip- 
tural facts  and  metaphors,  and  our  own  experience,  will  tell  us  in- 
finitely more  than  we  have  put  into  our  propositions. 

By  one  who  examines,  analytically.  Dr.  Bnshnell's  theological 
opinions  and  practical  religious  teachings  it  is  seen  that  his  views 
revolve,  for  the  most  part,  around  three  fundamental  tenets  or 
principles.  These  are :  (1)  The  true  knowledge  of  God  through 
an  immediate  conscious  communion  with  Him ;  (2)  God*s  charac- 
tCTy  a  blending  of  sternest  righteousness  with  the  tenderest  love ; 
and  (8)  God's  character,  as  expressed  in  his  works  of  Providence 
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and  Redemption,  the  power  by  which  men  are  reoovered  from  sin 
and  saved.  So  far  as  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  system  of  the- 
ology this  is  the  summation  of  its  more  fundamental  articles.  A 
brief  consideration  of  these  three  points  will  serve  to  illustrate 
further  and  in  detail  the  relation  between  his  doctrinal  views  and 
his  character  and  religious  experience. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  an  Immediate  Personal  Knowledge  of  God. 
Man  was  made  to  have  just  such  an  immediate  knowledge  of  God  as 
he  has  of  himself,  that  is,  to  be  conscious  of  God.  Sin  closes  up  this 
consciousness,  the  re-opening  of  which  is  conditioned  upon  faith, 
or  the  hearty  surrender  of  the  soul  to  God.  Here  we  have  what 
in  his  view  distinguishes  every  true  believer.  Here  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  new  birth.  Men  naturally  know  a  good  many 
things  about  God,  when  they  do  not  know  God  personally.  They 
see  the  magnitude  of  his  works,  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  dis- 
played in  them.  But  this  kind  of  knowledge  does  not  reach  in  to 
their  spiritual  nature.  It  is  an  outside  knowledge.  They  know 
about  God  just  as  they  know  about  London,  about  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  about  the  planet  Saturn.  It  is  knowledge  by  infer- 
ence or  report.  Some  men  seem  to  be  blind  even  to  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  or  they  profess  to  be.  They  speak  of  God  as  **  The 
Unknowable,"  and  call  themselves,  "  Agnostics.**  They  appear  to 
iiave  no  conception  of  faith  as  an  interior  sensing  power  by  which 
God  may  be  more  truly  known  than  external  objects  are  known  by 
the  bodily  senses. 

Take  a  practical  illustration.  Here  is  a  soul  that  has  come  into 
a  stato  of  Christian  trust.  What  is  signified  in  this  transaction? 
An  entirely  new  relation  to  God?  How  is  this  relation  certified 
to  that  soul  ?  Having  been  made  originally  to  be  filled,  moved, 
and  vitalized  by  the  divine,  and  having  suffered  the  terrible 
experience  of  God's  abandonment  by  reason  of  its  sin,  the  dese- 
crated temple  now  opens  to  the  incoming  of  God,  who  bears  full 
witness  ;to  his  own  personal  presence.  It  is  not  simply  that  the 
believer  infers  this  presence  from  the  love  and  peace  which  ac- 
company die  transaction,  nor  on  account  of  the  newly  experienced 
readiness  to  do  Gx>d's  will.  Such  inferences  are  legitimate.  But 
the  trusticg  soul  goes  beyond  these  inferential  testimonies.  It  has 
a  knowledge  more  immediate  and  personal,  which  needs  no  process 
of  reasonhg  for  its  certification.  This  doctrine  of  a  direct  knowl- 
edge of  Crod  was  the  only  one  which  in  Dr.  Bushnell*s  judgment 
harmoni^d  with  his  own  experience.  To  question  it  was  to  ques- 
tion what  he  felt  assured  God  had  done  for  him. 
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It  requires  only  a  slight  examination  to  see  what  a  wide  sweep 
this  principle  has  when  applied  to  the  Christian  doctrines.  Taking 
this  for  a  premise,  What  is  Sin  ?  It  is  the  loss  of  this  consciousness 
of  God  and  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  it.  What  is  JFaith  t 
It  is  an  opening  of  the  door  to  the  entrance  of  a  knowledge  of 
God.  What  is  Regeneration  ?  It  is  essentially  the  installation 
of  this  consciousness  in  the  souL  What  is  lAyoef  It  is  the  recip- 
rocation of  it  by  the  regenerated  heart.  What  are  Peace  and 
Joy  f  They  are  the  sweet  luxury  that  attend  its  presence.  What 
is  Sanctijication  f  It  is  the  growth  of  this  immediate  knowledge 
towards  completeness.  What  is  Obedience  f  It  is  the  free,  spon- 
taneous activity  which  is  prompted  by  knowing  God.  What  is 
Hope  t  It  is  the  blessed  anticipation  of  knowing  ^^  even  as  we  are 
known." 

2.  I  pass  now  to  the  second  principle  upon  which  Dr.  Bushnell 
based  much  that  was  peculiar  in  his  theology,  namely.  The  blend- 
ing in  the  character  of  God  of  the  tenderest  love  with  exact 
righteousness.  He  believed  in  God's  omnipotent  energy  and 
sovereignty.  But  in  his  experience  and  teaching  ihQ  force-prindr 
pie  in  God  had  little  or  no  prominence  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  religious  life.  The  purely  moral  dements  could  alone  repre- 
sent the  ideal  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  loving  and  truthful 
souL  From  the  moment  that  he  entered  upon  the  new  life,  as  tlie 
issue  of  that  terrible  struggle  with  unbelief  which  occurred  diudng 
his  tutorship  in  Yale  College,  he  never  seemed  to  have  enter- 
tained a  question  as  to  the  perfect  love  and  rigliteousness,  the 
glorious  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  divine  character  and  gov- 
ernment. They  were  all  right  and  beautiful  and  perfect  every 
way.  No  most  loving  son  ever  leaned  more  trustingly  upon  a 
human  father,  or  entertained  a  more  sensitive  .  i^aloiji^  (^  a 
father's  reputation,  than  did  he  in  respect  to  his  ■  .ino  Father* 
Knowing  God  by  a  personal  conscious  fcioWedg'  how  could  he 
entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  and  perfdotioin  of  bin  adminis* 
tration  ?  Trials  from  the  abandonment  Hii  friends,  f idiu  relent- 
less opposition,  from  attempted  pit>8Q5ution  for  hen  sy,  fit>m 
failing  health  and  physical  weakness  and  pain,  could  n^^t  for  one 
moment  shake  his  confidence  or  soiiy  the  cup  of  his  joy.  What  an 
experience  does  it  disdoee,  that  fluch  a  book  as  that  on  i\^  '^  Moral 
Uses  of  Dark  Things  "  could  haw  been  written !  ''  ^  int,"  and 
"  Pain,"  and  "  Things  Unsightly,"  and  "  Plague,"  and  ''  Vsanity," 
and  ^^  The  Mutabilities  of  Life," — these  are  all  right.  I  ( i  bidding 
as  are  the  look  and  endurance  of  these  so-called  evils,  .hey  are 
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wisely  and  kindly  permitted,  and  they  have  Iiigh  moral  uses  of 
r^hteousness  and  blessing.  Even  the  lapse  of  man  into  sin  sub- 
jects him  to  a  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  his  ultimate  con- 
firmation in  holiness.  Virtue,  to  be  complete,  must  be  won  by  a 
conflict  with  evil.  And  then  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  very  many 
of  Bnshnell's  practical  sermons  are  designed  to  vindicate  God's 
dealings  and  to  inspire  trust.  We  have  such  titles  as  these: 
**  Light  in  the  Cloud,"  "  Obligation  a  Privilege,"  "  Liberty  and 
Discipline,"  "  The  Dissolving  of  Doubts,"  "  A  Single  Trial  better 
than  Many,"  *^  Routine  Observance  Indispensable,"  ^^  Our  Advan- 
tage in  being  Finite,"  and  so  on.  Themes  of  this  character  find 
a  place  also  in  his  more  labored  productions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Grod's  goodness  does  not  stand,  in  his 
view,  in  the  communication  to  his  creatures  of  mere  happiness,  or 
of  more  happiness  than  pain.  He  considered  existence  without 
sacrifice  and  the  bearing  of  burdens  and  toil  for  beneficent  ends 
to  be  worthless,  and  even  a  curse.  God's  love  in  its  perfection  is 
love  in  self-sacrifice ;  indeed,  all  real  love  is  unselfishly  vicarious, 
or  it  is  nothing.  There  was  a  cross  in  the  very  heart  of  God  be- 
fore it  was  seen  on  Calvary ;  and  Calvary  was  but  the  atoning 
death  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  from  the  foundation  oi  the 
worid.  The  preparations  had  all  been  made,  and  the  yearning 
cross-bearing  heart  of  God  was  here  laid  open  to  assure  the  lost 
ones  that  salvation  was  ready,  and  to  win  them  to  accept  the 
grace  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  had  been  hid,  but 
was  now  manifested. 

But  while  God's  tender  love,  burdened  with  the  sins  and  woes 
of  men,  constituted  the  theme  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Dr.  Bush- 
nell's  writings,  this  love  was  not  presented  as  a  let-go  principle. 
It  had  blended  with  it,  as  required  by  unswerving  truth  and  rec- 
titude, ascertain  heat  of  righteous  resentment  towards  evil-doing 
and  evil-doers.  It  was  taught  that  a  sturdy  exact  righteousness 
followed  sin  here  with  fearful  consequences  of  loss  and  pain  and 
bitter  remorse,  which,  i^  the  sin  was  not  forsaken  and  repented 
of,  culminated  hereafter  in  ^^  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb."  Love  and 
Bighteousness,  or  Grace  and  Truth,  —  these  are  the  two  poles  of 
God's  character,  around  which  group  themselves  the  other  divine 
perfections.  Love  disturbs  the  repose  of  sin  with  physical  ca- 
lamities for  righteousness'  sake.  Love  bears  its  vicarious  burden 
in  order  to  win  to  righteousness.  Offended  love,  at  the  last, 
hands  over  the  incorrigible  to  the  doom  which  truth  and  right- 
eousness demand  and  approve. 
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8.  Onoe  more,  The  character  and  feeling  of  God^  as  expressed 
in  the  works  of  providence  and  redemption,  especially  in  the  in- 
carnate life  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  constitute  the  power  by 
which  men  are  recovered  from  sin,  quickened  in  a  new  life,  and 
saved.  Dr.  Bushnell's  ideal  of  character  was  of  the  highest,  and 
if  he  was  tempted  to  worship  anything  impersonal,  here  was  to  be 
found  his  idol.  How  this  came  to  pass  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  glimpses  which  are  given  us  of  his  early  home  life,  thougb 
these  are  few  and  limited.  There  was  something  hidden  in  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  mother  that  may  account,  in  large 
measure,  for  the  trait  spoken  of.     He  says  of  her :  — 

^^  She  was  the  only  person  I  have  known  in  the  close  intimacy  of 
years  who  never  did  an  inconsiderate  thing  that  required  after- 
wards to  be  mended.  In  this  attribute  of  discretion,  she  rose  even 
to  a  kind  of  sublimity.  .  .  .  Her  religious  duties  and  graces  were 
also  cast  in  this  mood,  —  not  sinking  their  flavors  in  it,  but  hav- 
ing it  raised  to  an  element  of  superior,  almost  divine  perception. 
Thus  praying  earnestly  for  and  with  her  children,  she  was  discreet 
enough  never  to  make  it  unpleasant  to  them  by  too  great  fre- 
quency. ...  No  child  of  us  ever  strayed  so  far  as  not  to  find 
himself  early  in  a  way  of  probable  discipleship."  ^ 

The  simple  method  by  which  she  turned  off  his  purpose  from 
the  study  of  the  law  to  that  of  divinity  is  almost  matchless  in  its 
wisdom.  The  germs  of  his  discourses  on  ^^  Christian  Nurture," 
and  of  that  on  ^^  Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesus,"  are  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  impressions  derived  from  his  home  life. 

Entertaining,  as  he  did,  such  high  conceptions  of  the  simple 
power  of  character,  as  consiBting  in  the  union  of  love  and  right- 
eousness and  susceptible  as  he  was  to  its  influence,  he  could  not 
but  utterly  disrespect  any  agency  lower  than  itself  in  theological 
schemes  for  man's  spiritual  renovation.  If  God's  character  as 
expressed  either  in  its  sterner  aspects  by  inflictions  of  loss  or  suf- 
fering, and  through  prohibitory  or  condemnatory  law,  or  in  its 
gentler  approaches  as  appealing  to  the  tender  sensibilities  of  our 
nature,  has  no  power  to  arrest  the  downward  course  of  sin  and 
quicken  to  a  new  life,  then  the  case  is  hopeless.  It  is  a  degrada- 
tion put  upon  the  gospel  to  contrive  sensational  and  artificial  and 
mechanical  methods  for  man's  recovery  and  salvation.  The /orce- 
principle  in  every  shape  is  to  be  discarded.  As  has  been  already 
intimated,  he  could  not  accept  the  theory  of  penal  compensation 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  The  mighty  power  of  God's 
^  Life  and  LeUers,  pp.  28,  29. 
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character  and  feeling  as  expressed  in  the  incarnate  life  and  death 
of  his  Son,  and  the  propitiation  for  sin  thus  made,  with  the  appro- 
priate accompanying  agencies  thereby  set  in  operation,  were  all- 
snfficient  to  effect  a  spiritual  renewal ;  and  he  thought  that  he  could 
find  in  the  Scriptures  nothing  further  asserted  as  needfuL  Neither 
could  he  believe  in  any  ictic  force  in  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  He  was  an  earnest  believer  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  heart.  But  it  was  a  moral  power,  •»  a  bringing  to  bear  directly 
upon  the  soul  the  significance  of  the  divine  grace  and  truth  as 
displayed  in  the  work  of  Christ,  a  power  which,  when  wielded  by 
the  Spirit,  was  new-creative  and  transforming.  Thus  conceived, 
it  was  a  power  perfectly  consistent  with  man's  moral  nature :  not 
a  force  bolted  in  upon  the  soul,  but  rather  an  agency  toning  up  to 
their  normal  action  the  otherwise  inactive  faculties  of  feeling  and 
choice  in  respect  to  the  divine  claims. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  notion  of  a  visibly  personal  Second 
Advent  of  Christ  was  repulsive  to  him.  It  implied  a  distrust  of 
the  renovating  power  of  the  gospel,  as  an  expression  of  God's 
character,  and  a  forelooking  towards  some  mighty  sign  or  wonder 
that  shall  carry  the  hearts  of  the  world  by  storm. 

So,  also,  he  looked  upon  revivals  of  religion  with  a  good  deal 
of  apprehension,  and  at  times  even  with  distrust  He  believed 
that  such  quickenings  might  occur,  and  ought  to  occur,  in  a  normal 
way ;  and  if  so,  might  be  welcomed  as  divinely  legitimate  methods 
of  Christian  progress.  But  as  he  often  saw  them  conducted,  there 
appeared  to  him  so  much  of  machine  work  and  sensationalism 
and  superficiality,  that  he  was  quite  cautious  with  regard  to  efforts 
for  their  promotion.  The  True  JReviving  of  Religion^  of  which 
he  speaks  in  his  famous  Andover  Discourse,  is  to  be  marked 
by  more  of  comprehensiveness  in  doctrine  and  fellowship,  more  of 
spirituality  in  the  aims,  more  of  beauty  in  the  life  and  example, 
and  more  of  constancy  in  Christian  progress  than  that  with 
which  the  churched  seem  to  be  now  so  well  satisfied. 

It  is  thus  seen,  if  I  am  right,  how  wide  and  controlling  were 
Dr.  Bushnell's  experimental  views  of  the  simple  power  of  charac- 
ter upon  his  theology.  It  was  tho  pivot  upon  which  his  spiritual 
life,  his  teachings  and  his  labors  turned,  that  the  renovation  of 
individual  souls  and  of  the  world  was  to  be  effected  by  the  con- 
crete, all  penetrating  truth  of  the  divine  character  as  expressed  in 
Creation  and  Providence,  and  especially  in  the  incarnation,  words, 
sufferings  and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  as  applied  to  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    In  other  words,  it  was  held  that  there  is 
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a  grand  stock  character  in  God  which  is,  and  is  to  be,  the  spring 
and  source  of  all  right  character  in  men.  Christ  is  the  propitia* 
tion  for  our  sins,  inasmuch  as  in  his  sacrifice  Grod  is  seen  putting 
himself  to  extreme  cost  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  himself 
and  sinners,  thus  to  soften  their  obduracy,  creating  in  them  an 
impression  of  God's  rectitude  and  the  sanctity  of  his  law,  and 
thus  a  felt  want  of  forgiveness ;  the  legitimate  result  of  which  is 
the  renewing  them  in  righteous  character.  The  divine  law  suf- 
fers no  dishonor,  but  is  thoroughly  vindicated  and  reconsecrated  in 
the  acceptance  through  faith  of  this  propitiation.  Justification  is 
the  ^^  making  righteous  him  that  belie  veth,  — every  one,  that  is, 
whose  heart  is  opened  by  faith  to  the  possible  reception  of  Gt>d's 
character.  It  is  that  which  takes  away  our  condemnation ;  setting 
us  in  confidence  with  God,  by  setting  God  in  upon  us,  in  such  trans- 
forming power  that  we  become  new-charactered  in  righteousness." 
Thus  through  all  our  life  on  earth,  and  the  life  that  is  to  come, 
we  have  and  can  have  no  goodness  of  our  own.  It  must  all  come 
from  the  fontal  source  of  God's  perfect  love  and  righteousness* 
Faith  lets  in  the  inspirational  force  of  his  transcendent  beauty  and 
excellence,  and  in  Him  alone  we  are  to  live  and  move  and  have  our 
spiritual  being,  now,  henceforth,  and  f(»evermore. 

A,  8.  Chesebraugh. 
Satbbook,  Conn. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

At  no  time  has  political  economy  received  more  or  more  earnest 
attention  than  now.  In  universities  and  colleges  it  surpasses  tot 
popularity  almost  every  other  discipline.  Hardly  a  second  aoa* 
demic  instructor  on  earth  addresses  so  large  classes  as  Boscher  at 
Leipzig.  If  he  has  a  peer  or  a  near  rival  it  must  be  Wagner,  of 
Berlin,  a  professor  in  the  same  branch.  Dr.  Schoenberg,  of 
Tubingen,  foimd  it  not  difficult  of  late  to  associate  with  himself, 
in  creating  his  massive  hand-book  of  the  science,  twenty-one 
economists  of  national  reputation,  without  by  any  means  exhaust- 
ing the  list  of  such. 

In  Great  Britain,  if  death  has  removed  during  the  last  years 
economic  virtuosi  like  Mill,  Caimes,  Bagehot,  Cliffe  Leslie, 
Jevons,  and  Fawcett,  their  writings  remain,  with  influence  scarcely 
diminished,  while  Thorold  R(^rs,  Sidgwick,  Marshall,  Ingram, 
and,  nowise  least,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  —  these,  and  a  host  of  their 
rising  adjutants,  still  live  and  work.  _  . 
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New  publications  upon  economic  topics  crowd  the  press  in 
all  civilized  lands.  A  score  of  thick  periodical  are  devoted  to 
economic  discussion.  General  and  popular  reviews  give  up  to 
the  same  an  increasing  proportion  of  their  pages.  Histories  of 
economics  and  economic  histories  have  been  written.  Others  are 
under  way.  And  as  for  our  own  country,  in  addition  to  all  that 
was  doing  before,  last  September  witnessed  the  birth,  at  Saratoga, 
of  a  new  society  —  the  American  Economic  Association — designed 
expressly  for  ^e  furtherance  of  knowledge  and  of  work  in  this 
great  department. 

But  agreement  in  principle  among  these  zealous  aavans  is  in 
something  like  inverse  proportion  to  the  mass  of  their  activity. 
For  a  very  general  description  there  may  be  said  to  exist  an  old 
school  and  a  new,  each  with  its  right,  left,  and  centre.^  Regarding 
minor  questions  there  is  difiEerence  enough  within  any  one  of  these 
groups,  while,  were  we  to  judge  from  certain  recent  utterances, 
the  two  schools  would  appear  to  agree  in  very  little  save  their 
common  claim  to  represent  the  science.  The  sequel  may  show 
that  this  dissidence  has  been  exaggerated,^  but  there  is  no  question 
that  it  is  wide. 

The  old  school,  —  a  priori^  if  any  one  will ;  we  shall  see  how 
much  this  means,  —  there  being  referred  to  it  all  the  economists 
who  may  be  fairly  accounted  followers  of  Adam  Smith,  is  nu* 
merically  as  yet  in  the  van.  Even  in  Germany  it  is  by  no  means 
dead  or  dying ;  it  still  holds  its  own  in  England  and  America ;  in 
Italy  and  Fnmce  it  is  dominant.  Of  course  the  scholars  classed 
here  walk  after  Adam  Smith  with  open  eyes,  announcing  it  with- 
out reserve  whenever,  as  often,  they  think  him  wandering  from 
the  path.  In  fact,  if  they  are  ranked  with  him  this  must  be 
taken  to  mean  only  that  they  retain  his  basal  principles  and  his 
general  conception  of  the  science. 

It  is  obviously  not  possible  to  enumerate  with  exactness  the 
writers  belonging  in  this  category,  but  their  number  is  greater 
than  is  sometimes  represented.  One  may  observe  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  several  newer  reporters  to  reckon  all  the  economists 
who,  like  Cossa,  Jevons,  Thorold  Rogers,  Yves  Giiyot,  and  F.  A. 
Walker,  think  for  themselves,  and  use  fresh  and  original  methods, 
particularly  if  they  have  large  recourse  to  history  And  statistics, 

^  The  not  infrequent  contrast  between  the  <*  English ''  ai^  the  <*  German  ** 
school  has  Uttie  appropriateness  at  present.  / 

*  F.  A.  Walker,  PoL  Econ^  13,  takes  Caimes's  to  be  a  most  felicitous  exposi- 
tion of  the  anti-Ricardean  view.  I  believe  that  Ricardo  would  have  subscribed 
to  every  word  of  it.  ^ 
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as  of  the  new  school  This  is  misleading.  In  regard  to  those 
fundamental  tenets  where  its  foes  find  at  once  the  deepest  char- 
acter and  the  total  depravity  of  old  political  economy,  these 
authors  hold  substantially  the  received  views.  Cossa,  for  in- 
stance, speaks  of  the  ^^pnre  science"  of  political  economy,  in 
which  ^^  laws  "  have  place,  ^^  natural  and  not  positive,  psychological 
and  not  physical,"  developed  partly  indeed  inductively,  but  partly 
also  by  ^^  deduction ; "  and  he  grounds  his  explicit  non-concurrence 
in  £[nies's  notion  of  the  science  upon  his  conviction  that  ^^  certain 
natural  tendencies  of  man  and  of  society  have  been,  are,  and 
always  will  be,  the  same."  ^  With  as  little  propriety  can  Jevons, 
Walker,  Yves  Guyot,  or  Eogers  be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
deserted  the  orthodox  alignment. 

^^  Smithianismus  "  is  thus  a  sort  of  broad  church,  wherein  may 
be  professed  the  utmost  range  of  views  upon  all  doctrines  save 
the  apostle's  creed.  No  two  of  its  adherents  agree  in  details. 
They  differ  widely,  for  one  thing,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  eco- 
nomics should  be  declared  to  possess  scientific  character.  Some 
exalt  its  theoretical  side  more,  others  its  practical.  There  is  dis- 
agreement upon  the  question  whether  wealth,  or  whether  exchange, 
ought  to  be  made  the  central  conception  of  the  science.  Concerning 
the  relation  of  population  and  subsistence,  Malthus  has  his  critics 
and  his  defenders.  So  has  Ricardo  in  the  matter  of  rent.  Vari- 
ous points  of  monetary  theory  produce  division.  Mono-metallists 
oppose  bi-metallists,  as  do  advocates  of  the  currency  principle 
those  of  the  banking  principle.  The  wage  theory  is  another 
separatrix,  —  one  party  conceiving  the  wages  of  labor  under  a 
given  contract  to  be  drawn  from  store  of  capital  hoarded  before 
the  contract,  the  other  from  the  product  of  the  labor  itself.  These 
distinctions,  though  unfortunately  not  the  grounds  or  the  deeper 
meaning  of  them,  are  sufficiently  familiar. 

Partly  the  same,  and  certainly  no  less  numerous,  differences  pre- 
vail among  the  anti-Smithians.  They  unite,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part  only  negatively,  in  opposing  the  ^^  apriorists,"  as  they  call 
them.  Yet  here  and  there  nuclei  can  be  discovered  which  are 
centres  of  unity  in  a  positive  way.  It  may  be  well  now  to  enter 
somewhat  more  into  detail. 

First,  ther0  is  the  historical  tendency,  as  the  chief  originators 
of  which  Eni^  and  Roscher  may  be  named.  Knies  is  its  best 
representative,  naving  done  more  than  Eoscher  even  to  lay  the 

1  Lnigi  Cosaa :  Prim  ElemenH  diEconomia  PdUtka^  chaps.  L  and  iL  Milano^ 
1881 ;  alao  his  Chdde^  the  Studjf  of  Political  Economy.    London,  1880. 
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foundations  of  the  view.  Eoscher,  whose  exposition  of  principles 
continually  recalls  Adam  Smith  and  Mill,  has  rendered  it  service 
rather  by  furnishing  historical  illustrations. 

Much  confusion  prevails  respecting  the  nature  of  this  movement. 
Nearly  all  who  have  written  upon  it,  misled  by  the  phrase  ^^  his- 
torical method/'  and  perhaps  having  read  only  Roscher,  not  Enies, 
evidently  suppose  the  kernel  of  what  these  authors  propose  to  lie 
merely  in  the  use  of  economic  history  as  means  of  economic  in- 
vestigation and  exposition.  A  number  of  these  and  of  other  wit* 
nesses  speak  of  the  historical  school  as  denying  to  economics  all 
scientific  character. 

For  the  last  there  is  partial  justification.  A  few  economists, 
like  de  Laveleye,  think  themselves  expounding  the  historical  view 
in  representing  political  economy  as  but  phase  and  parcel  of  the 
history  and  the  Ct^^r-history  of  nations,  pure  affair  of  time,  place, 
development,  —  almost,  it  would  seem,  of  chance.  The  propriety 
of  calling  it  a  veritable  science,  at  any  rate,  they  gainsay.  One 
does  not  reach  their  difficulty  by  admitting  that  the  laws  of  econ- 
omics are  inductive,  not  a  priori.  Its  so-called  laws  are,  in  their 
view,  not  laws  at  all;  they  are  nothing  more  than  temporary 
maxims,  valid  now,  but  soon  to  be  outgrown  ;  good  here,  but  good 
for  nothing  there.  Those  who  give  this  description,  however,  do 
not  represent  the  schooL 

Knies  and  Soscher  denominate  political  economy  a  science  and 
ascribe  to  it  laws.  Roscher,  indeed,  speaks  freely  of  its  ^^  natural 
laws.''  Enies  does  not  favor  this  diction,  for  fear  that  ^^  natural 
laws"  will  be  taken  to  mean  the  same  in  economics  as  in  the 
sciences  of  nature.  ^^  Actual  laws  of  nature,"  his  exposition  runs, 
**  in  the  universally  recognized  sense  of  the  natural  sciences,  are 
in  question  only  when  and  so  far  as  we  are  dealing  with  investiga- 
tions into  the  character  and  manifestations  of  things  corporeal  and 
subject  to  sense-perception.  The  object  of  investigation  in  eco- 
nomic matters  is,  on  the  contrary,  result  of  a  mental  activity, 
incorporeal,  not  perceptible  through  sense,  going  on  in  the  per- 
sonal factor,  in  the  human  being  with  a  soul ;  .  .  .  and  this  mental 
element  in  its  economic  manifestation  behaves  itself  not  at  all  in 
the  manner  of  corporeal  things,  to  which  *  natural  law '  relates,  as 
something  everywhere  the  same,  and  always  remaining  the  same. 
•  •  .  We  have  to  do  here  rather  with  phenomena  which  may  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  ^  functions '  in  mathematics,  as  velocity 
(for  example)  is  a  function  of  motion  and  time."  ^ 

1  Pol.  Oek.,  pp.  356,  358,  Aufl.  1883.    Cf.  Schoenberg,  Handbuch  der  PoL 
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It  is  not  alone  for  assimilating  economic  law  too  much  to  law  in 
physios  that  old  method  in  political  economy  is  criticised  by  these 
writers ;  they  make  a  far  graver  coimt  against  its  ^*  absolutism  of 
theory,"  to  use  E^nies's  phrase.  "  By  absolutism  of  theory,"  says 
he,  ^^  I  mean  the  pretension  (of  the  older  authors)  to  be  presenting 
something  unconditioned,  equally  valid  in  the  working  out  of  polit- 
ico-economic tasks  for  all  times  lands,  and  nationalities."  The 
thought  of  such  a  general,  imiversally  applicable  doctrinal  system 
of  economics  he  scouts.  Every  student  who  has  sought  to  develop 
such  he  declares  to  have  simply  generalized  the  thoughts  and  condi- 
tions of  his  time  and  vicinity.  A  twofold  error  is  thus  committed : 
^^  cosmopolitism,"  or  neglect  of  the  economic  differences  subsist- 
ing between  nations  at  a  given  time,  and  ^^  perpetualism,"  ignoring 
economic  development  in  time. 

^*  Now,"  he  says,  ^^  in  opposition  to  this  absolutism  of  theory, 
the  historical  view  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  the  theory  of 
political  economy,  whatever  its  form,  by  whatever  arguments  and 
results  arrived  at,  is  product  of  historical  development ;  that  it 
grows  up  in  living  connection  with  the  entire  organism  of  a  period 
in  the  life  of  humanity  and  of  peoples,  with  and  out  of  the  given 
conditions  of  time,  space,  and  nationality,  consisting  in  these,  and 
passing  on  with  them  to  new  developments ;  that  even  the  ^  general 
laws '  of  political  economy  are  nothing  but  an  historical  explica- 
tion, an  advancing  manifestation,  of  the  truth,  —  present  them- 
selves at  every  step  as  a  mere  generalization  of  facts  recognized  up 
to  that  point,  and  cannot,  as  to  either  sum  or  formulation,  be  de- 
clared unconditionally  complete ;  and  that  absolutism  of  theory, 
whenever  it  does  display  validity  at  a  certain  stage,  is  simply  a 
child  of  that  time,  and  characterizes  but  a  particular  period  in  the 
development  of  the  science."  ^ 

Some  have  imagined  this  species  of  economic  thinking  to  be 
allied  with  the  memorable  historical  renascence  in  theology  pro- 
ceeding from  F.  C.  Baur.  The  two  are  analogous,  but  apparently 
without  vital  tie.  The  historical  apprehension  of  economics  has  a 
closer  connection  with  the  historical,  realistic,  anti-metaphysical 
theory  of  jurisprudence  still  greatly  in  vogue,  of  which  Savigny,  in 
his  time,  was  champion-in-chief.  In  Grermany  political  economy, 
as  a  branch  of  cameral  science,  has  been  kept  in  affinity  with  the 
study  of  law  rather  than  with  that  of  the  arts.  But  even  such  a 
relationship  explains  neither  the  rise  nor  the  nature  of  the  eco- 
nomic fashion  we  are  examining. 

1  PoL  Oek.,  p.  24. 
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One  cannot  read  Eoiies  without  being  impressed  that  he  at  any 
late  is,  consciously  or  not,  dominated  in  his  thinking  as  an  econ- 
omist  by  the  spirit  of  the  positive  philosophy.  He  applies  to 
political  economy  virtually  the  canons  and  the  method  of  Comte's 
sociology.^  While,  therefore,  he  will,  in  a  way,  speak  of  prin- 
ciples and  laws,  he  cannot  ascribe  to  the  science  absolute  or  per- 
manent principles,  prindpia  proper,  or  a  scientific  nature  in  the 
sense  of  the  old  metaphysics.  In  the  social  body,  as  in  the  uni- 
verse at  large,  nothing  abides  strictly  in  the  stdtus  quo.  Flux 
prevails.  Evolution  is,  indeed,  an  absolute  law,  but  there  is  no 
other  absolute  law.  The  dynamics  of  society,  hitherto  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  economists,  ought  to  be  studied  with  no  less 
devotion  than  statics.  All  history  is  to  be  turned  to  account. 
And  whether  we  investigate  the  statical  or  the  dynamical  aspect 
of  our  subject-phenomena,  a  posteriori  modes  of  work  —  observa- 
tion, experiment,  induction  —  must  be  our  main  resource,  deduc- 
tion and  a  priori  construction  being  strictly  subordinated  to  these. 
Finally,  as  the  student  is  obliged  to  start  with  relative  truths,  so 
he  must  satisfy  himself  at  the  end  with  conditional,  not  absolute, 
solutions. 

More  uncompromising  foes  of  the  classical  political  economy 
are  the  Socialists.  They  are  also  at  present  more  aggressive  and 
victorious.  Their  polemic,  however,  has  a  radically  different  basis. 
They  do  not  object  to  theory,  nay,  their  theory  is  their  stronghold. 
A  premise  with  them,  cherished  and  prolific,  is  that  labor,  and 
labor  alone,  causes  wealth,  —  almost  precisely  Adam  Smith's  posi- 
tion, —  and  their  proof  here  consists  of  Adam  Smith's  very  argu- 
ments. Nor  do  they  believe  in  any  ^^new  order  of  ages  "  to  come, 
wherein  this  statement  of  the  origin  of  wealth  will  cease  to  hold 
good.  What  they  antagonize  in  the  current  idea  is  its  alleged 
ascription  of  sanctity  to  industrial  liberty,  laisser-faire.  Here, 
too,  they  argue,  though  not  this  time  with  Adam  Smith's  logic, 
but  with  Sicardo's.  Let  free  contract  determine  wages,  and,  they 
aver,  the  laborer,  who,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  has  created  all 
wealth,  will  get  none  of  it.  He  will  be  simply  kept,  like  a  dray- 
horse,  from  starvation  and  freezing.  Should  wages  ever  happen 
to  rise  somewhat,  and  thus  to  afford  comfort  rather  than  bare  sub- 
sistence, population  would  increase,  and  therewith  competition 
also,  again  lowering  the  wage-rate.     On  the  other  hand,  if  some 

^  We  have  it  from  Knies  himself  (Pol.  Oek,,  83,  p.  516)  that  when  he  wrote 
his  first  edition  (1852)  the  Caur$  de  phUoiophie  positive  was  entirely  unknown 
to  him.    But  its  ideas  had  been  in  the  air  ever  sinoe  Kant. 
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workers  starve,  eompetitioii  is  less  sharp,  and  wages  rise  till  starva- 
tion ceases.  This,  Lassalle  taught,  is,  under  free  competition,  the 
*^iron  law  of  wages."  Free  competition  shall,  therefore,  not  de- 
termine wages ;  society  shall  do  it,  on  ethical  principles. 

Socialism  has  been  gravely  misunderstood,  and  it  is  well  that 
attention  is  each  moment  more  and  more  concentrated  upon  it. 
Some  may  perhaps  wonder  that  in  an  account  like  this  it  is  even 
mentioned.  Socialism  is  not,  as  is  so  commonly  fancied,  the 
breathing  out  of  threatenings  and  slaughter  by  a  senseless  mob. 
If  most  of  its  devotees  are  ignorant,  its  lawgivers  are  thinkers. 
Since  Rodbertus,  whom  Wagner  cites  approvingly  on  every  other 
page.  Socialism  has  been  a  doctrine  chaUenging  scientific  examina- 
tion. *^  Against  its  ideas,"  says  Schaeffle,  ^^  only  arguments,  not 
musket-balls,  can  succeed."  *  Karl  Marx's  "  Kapital "  is  placed 
among  the  ablest  treatises  that  our  science  has  produced. 

Not  less  erroneous  is  the  opinion  that  these  men  intend  or  desire 
the  destruction  of  capital.  Certain  stupid  Nihilists  may  wish  that ; 
genuine  Socialists  never.  They  see,  as  every  one  must  who  thinks, 
that  capital  is  the  very  foundation  of  civilization  and  of  weal  at 
large.  Socialists  would  not  annihilate  this  priceless  heritage; 
they  desire  simply  to  have  it  differently  administered. 

The  question.  What  is  the  ^^  quintessence  of  Socialism  ?  "  gives 
pause  to  connoisseurs  themselves.  Schaeffle,  in  his  instructive 
little  book  with  this  title,  tells  us,  touching  the  nature  of  the 
system,  much  of  high  value,  yet  seems  hardly  to  reveal  its  quin- 
tessence after  all.  Socialism,  he  shows,  would  not  entirely  abolish 
even  private  property.  It  need  not  do  away  with  national  lines, 
orderly  government,  individual  initiative,  freedom,  culture,  or 
religion.*  "It  is  a  question,"  he  says,  "between  the  collective 
and  the  private  possession  of  the  means  for  carrying  on  collective 
or  divisible  labor,  t.  e.  of  capital ;  whether  the  unconscious,  non- 
unitary  social-static  regulator,  so  to  speak,  afforded  by  the  mutual 
pressure  of  private  interests,  i.  e.,  competition  among  capitalists, 
would  better  regulate  production  and  distribution,  the  process,  as 
it  were,  of  digestion  and  circulation  in  social  transformation,  or 
whether  a  unitedly  conscious  and  organized  social  force  should  do 

*  And  he  exhorts  well  (Qumtessem  des  Socialitmtu,  69)  :  "  Pray  let  people 
at  last  aocostom  themselves  on  this  prodigious  question  to  think  and  judge  of 
the  facts  as  thej  are.  Let  them  rid  themselves  of  the  desolating  influence  of 
cutting  words,  vain  hopes,  passions,  prejudices,  lying  to  themselves,  and  de- 
nouncing Others.    Else  all  ranks  of  society  are  doomed,  and  civilization  too.** 

*  He  admits,  however,  what  is  notorious,  that  nearly  all  Socialist  leaden, 
hitherto,  have  been  pronounced  if  not  violent  unbelievers. 
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this.''  But  he  does  not  herewith  let  us  into  the  ultimate  secret 
of  Socialism. 

As  little  does  the  notice  that  Socialists  propose  to  make  the 
state  their  agent  for  realizing  their  aims,  since  the  earlier  Social- 
ists did  not  wish  this,  and  the  Anarchists  oppose  it  now.^  As 
little,  again,  does  the  hope  that  the  felicity  wherefor  Socialism 
sighs  is  coming,  or  the  determination  to  work  that  it  may  come. 
Were  either  of  these  a  mark  of  Socialism,  Caimes,  Mill,  and 
perhaps  all  economists  would  be  Socialists. 

Rae  sets  us  upon  the  right  track  when  he  represents  Socialists 
as,  in  their  view,  struggling  for  *^  plain  and  elementary  righV^ 
^  They  declare  that  under  the  present  industrial  arrangements  the 
laboring  classes  are,  in  effect,  robbed  of  most  of  the  value  of  the 
work  of  their  hands,  and,  of  course,  the  suppression  of  systematic 
robbery  is  an  immediate  obligation  of  the  present"  But  a  man 
might  believe  laborers  to  be  barred  of  their  rights,  yet  be  no 
Socialist.     We  have  to  sink  the  plummet  lower. 

The  deep-lying  thought,  the  marrow,  the  life  of  Socialism,  with- 
out appreciating  which  no  imderstanding  or  definition  of  it  can 
be  had,  is  its  assumption  of  a  standard  or  ideal  of  justice  in  dis- 
tributing the  rewards  of  industry,  different  from  that  standard 
and  ideal  which  accompany  the  system  of  free  contract  or  laiaser- 
/aire.  To  be  sure,  rewards  gotten  concurrently  with  the  prev- 
alence of  laisser-faire  may  be  unjust,  and  yet  the  fault  not  attach 
to  the  system  but  to  departures  from  it.  The  Socialist  has  made 
up  his  mind  that  iniquity  is  the  pith  and  core  of  the  very  system, 
that  righteousness  in  distribution  is  to  be  sought  along  a  quite 
other  path.  Here  at  last  is  the  quintessenbe  of  Socialism ;  the 
rest  of  it  —  its  various  forms,  its  plans,  including  that  for  govern- 
mental redress  of  conditions — all  grow  out  of  this. 

The  third  and  only  remaining  party  of  Adam  Smith's  antago- 
nists are  the  professorial  Socialists,  or  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair. 
The  above  has  given  us  light  upon  the  inquiry,  with  how  much 
correctness  these  are  dubbed  Socialists.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
both  the  bestowment  and  the  acceptance  of  this  title  there  was  a 
propriety  deeper  than  most  have  recognized,  as  in  principle  the 
gentlemen  of  the  chair  are  practically  at  one  with  Socialists 
proper.  Both  make  it  out  to  be  of  the  very  nature  of  free  com- 
petition to  work  injustice  in  distribution.     This,  however,  let  us 

^  *'  Anarchy/'  as  denoting  the  porpoee  of  a  certain  Socialist  sect,  does  not 
mean  ^  no  goyernment,"  but  "antomatio  goyernment,"  without  the  machinery 
of  rulers,  laws,  and  courts. 
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hasten  to  add,  is,  with  professorial  Socialists,  only  half ;  they  re- 
ject apriorism,  too,  not  less  pronouncedly,  as  a  rule,  than  the  dis- 
ciples of  Enies.  This  party,  therefore,  constitutes,  in  a  general 
way,  the  synthesis  to  the  thesis  and  the  antithesis  offered  by  the 
two  already  described.     In  it  the  twain  are  reduced  to  one. 

This  account,  so  brief,  must  not,  it  is  evident,  be  taken  as 
schema  for  use  deductively,  in  judging  the  exact  positions  of  in- 
dividual writers.  It  is  only  a  general  sketch.  There  are  several 
distinguished  economists,  each  of  whom  might  be  referred  to  one 
of  the  above  three  classes,  in  virtue  of  some  of  his  views;  to 
another,  in  virtue  of  others.  A  few,  commonly  ranked  in  the 
third,  are  peculiarly  hard  to  classify  fairly.  Wagner  goes  far 
toward  very  Socialism,  favoring  public  ownership  of  real  estate  in 
cities,^  and  the  use  of  taxation  as  means  of  equalizing  wealth. 
Almost  none  concur  with  him  in  these  extreme  positions.  Nasse 
is  of  opinion  that  inclination  to  depend  on  the  state  is  too  rife 
already,  needing  to  be  checked  rather  than  furthered.  Schaeffle, 
whom  Helferich  styles  ^^the  most  highly  gifted  economist  in 
Germany,"  occupies  an  isolated  position,  resembling  Wagner's. 
SchmoUer  rings  the  changes  on  ^^  righteousness  in  distribution '' 
(vertheilende  Gerechtigkeif)^  like  the  rest,  but  does  not  expect 
to  secure  this  through  the  state  alone ;  and  he  explicitly  denies 
that  invocation  of  the  state  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  his 
sect.  Some  of  them,  he  says,  are  theoretically,  in  spite  of  their 
plea  for  reform,  nearer  to  die  old  school  than  to  Enies.^  Held 
vows  outright  that  they  have  developed  ^^  no  new  system  absolutely 
contrasted  with  that  of  Adam  Smith,"  and  desire  only  to  correct 
the  eccentricities  of  the  time-honored  doctrine. 

Others  take  a  more  radical  tone.  ^^  I  belong,"  says  de  Laveleye, 
^*  to  this  ethico-historical  economical  school,  which  has  been  called 
the  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  and  for  my  part,  like  our  ancestors, 
the  ^  Gueux,'  I  accept  the  epithet  with  which  our  adversaries  have 
stigmatized  my  colleagues  of  German  universities,  invoking  morals, 
justice,  and  history  to  raise  our  science  above  the  deification  of 
egotism,  with  the  object  of  ameliorating  the  prospects  of  the 
working-class." 

There  is,  then,  among  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  a  decided 
variety  of  positions.      ^^  They  are  a  unit,"  as  Schmoller  frankly 

*  Lehrbuch  d,  Pol.  Oek.y  i.,  pp.  747  sqq. 

s  Many  reviews  make  no  essential  distinction  between  the  historical  and  the 
professorial  Socialist  schooL  They  are,  however,  radically  unlike  on  many 
points.    See  Knies,  Pol.  Oeh^  p.  132. 
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admits,  ^'  only  in  reference  to  the  scientific  bankruptcy  of  the 
older,  abstractly  dogmatic  political  economy,  to  certain  funda- 
mental questions  of  method,  to  certain  general  aims,  and  —  chief 
of  all  —  to  a  number  of  the  most  pressing  social  reforms." 

Among  ^'  banlnrupt "  elements  of  the  old  theory  he  must  mean 
to  reckon  free  competition  as  norm  for  fair  distribution,  because 
rejection  of  this  is  certainly  a  point  whereon  all  SchmoUer's  real 
fellow-thinkers  agree.  If  some  of  them  still  allov  a  rdle  to 
laisser-faire^  under  certain  restrictions,  this  is  only  what  Socialists 
would  do.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  actually  take  laisser-fcdre 
as  authoritative  and  main  determinant  of  shares  in  distribution, 
merely  declining  to  view  it  as  strictly  absolute,  rigid  analysis 
would  manifestly  place  them  not  here  at  all,  but  across,  under  the 
banner  of  the  founder  of  the  science. 

The  Chair-Socialist  is,  therefore,  contradictory  as  it  may  seem 
and  be,  Boscherite  and  Socialist  both  in  one.  With  followers  of 
Boscher  and  Knies  he  renounces  all  apriorism  and  hard  dogma, 
and  takes  account  of  economics  as  possessing  a  dynamic  side ; 
with  Rodbertus,  Winkelblech,  Marx,  and  Lassalle  he  curses 
laisser-faire.  Nearly  every  one  of  his  conceptions  relating  to 
political  economy,  and  of  his  contributions'  to  the  same,  will  be 
seen  to  connect  itself,  synthetically,  if  not  analytically,  with  some 
one  of  these  integrating  tenets.  In  passing  now  from  exposition 
more  to  criticism,  we  shall  find  this  convenient ;  we  shall  be  pre- 
senting all  the  characterization  which  our  limits  allow  of  the  first 
two  anti-Smithian  groups  in  our  discussion  of  the  third. 

Never  will  the  professorial  Socialist  be  put  down  by  sneers. 
He  has  a  cause  and  is  aware  of  this.  So  soon  his  influence  upon 
the  world's  economic  thinking  is  great.  It  is  destined  to  be 
greater,  and  this  almost  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  or 
not  he  ever  secures  acceptance  for  his  theoretical  contentions. 
Even  as  theorist  he  will  be  heard,  nay,  has  been  heard. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  field  of  dieory  where  the  professorial 
Socialist's  appeal  has  produced  an  important  effect 'already,  an 
effect  which  most  have  evidently  not  observed,  and  to  which,  it  is 
believed,  no  writer  has  hitherto  explicitly  called  attention.  It  is 
now  on  all  hands  silently  taken  for  granted  that  the  actual  subject- 
mattet  of  our  science  is  weal^  whereas  in  its  classical  days  wealthy 
a  very  different  notion,  held  that  post  of  honor.  The  fathers 
doubtless  thought  of  weal  as  in  some  sort  furnishing  the  ultimate 
raison  d'Stre  for  their  inquiries,  but  did  not  build  upon  it  as 
oomer-stone.    Adam  Smith's  masterpiece  was  ^'  An  Inquiry  into 
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the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations/'  and  the  yarioua 
writings  of  the  epigoni^  however  their  titles  may  have  read,  all 
looked  out  from  the  same  point  of  view.  What  every  eeonomist 
studies  at  present  is  the  wdfare — on  its  temporal  side,  of  course 
—  of  bodies  politic,  so  far  as  this  is  dependent  on  industrial  effort. 
Wealth,  save  as  tributary  to  weal,  save  as  means  to  human  prog* 
ress  toward  realizing  worthy  aims,  is  no  longer  a  centre  of  scien- 
tific interest.  It  is  not  a  fact,  here  at  least,  if  it  is  or  ever  has 
been  anywhere,  that  science  cares,  in  strictest  sense,  merely  for 
truth,  regardless  of  truth's  worth  in  life. 

One  important  consequence  induced  by  this  change  of  basis  is 
that  wealth  is  coming  to  be  classified,  some  forms  of  it  being  rated 
as,  even  economically,  superior  to  others.  Bum  is  not  wealth  as 
bread-corn  is,  or  houses,  or  good  literature.  It  is  scientific  fatuity 
to  exclude  ethical  distinctions  from  economics,  to  estimate  all  de- 
sires as  equally  legitimate  economically,  and  things  as  embodying 
equal  amounts  of  wealth  through  their  simple  ability  to  satisfy 
equal  volumes  or  intensities  of  desire.  '^  The  truth  is,^'  says  Ingram, 
^  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  economic  investigation  must  Ue  the  idea 
of  the  destination  of  wealth  for  the  maintenance  and  evolution  of 
society." 

Such  a  view,  no  doubt,  brings  political  economy  into  the  closest 
relations  with  general  sociology,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  involve 
a  real  fusion  of  the  two.  That  peculiar  segment  from  the  science 
of  men's  community-life  which'  deals  with  social  good  in  its 
coarsest  and  most  temporal  phase  will  still  yield  a  separable  and 
unitary  body  of  phenomena,  that  science  will  find  it  most  conven- 
ient to  treat  by  itself.  Wholly  to  isolate  it,  however,  is  indeed 
unsafe,  as  well  as  scientifically  impossible.  Earlier  economists 
carried  the  abstraction  much  too  far.  Every  human  power,  every 
impulse,  fancy,  prejudice,  or  other  experience  to  which  members  of 
our  race  are  subject  may  become  for  the  time  an  economic  factor. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  men  always,  few  ever,  act  in  the  sole  char* 
acter  of  economic  agents. 

Another  result  of  the  same  change  is  the  new  stress  now  laid 
on  distribution  in  economics,  as  compared  with  production  or  ex- 
change. A  land  with  millions  of  wealth  in  few  hands  while  pau- 
pers swarm  more  and  more  will  not  be  placed  so  high  in  the  scale 
of  wealth  as  another  of  fewer  millions,  but  free  from  paupers, 
beggars,  and  a  desperate  proletariat.  If  people  are  starving 
under  the  shadow  of  gold  heaps,  economic  inquiry  nowadays  is 
likely  to  envisage  first  not  the  gold,  but  the  starvation.    Not  that 
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we  study  the  science  of  political  economy  less,  the  art  more.  The 
improvement  lies  right  in  the  domain  of  theory.  A  practical  im- 
pulse may  have  contributed  to  it,  yet  the  transition  has  left  what 
it  found,  a  science. 

The  finest  outcome  from  this  fresh  canvass  of  distribution  is 
seen  not  among  the  professorial  Socialists  themselves,  but  in  the 
studies  to  which  they  have  prompted  men  like  Walker,  Jevons, 
Heam,  and  Marshall,  who,  not  despairing  of  laisser-Jaire^  have 
set  out  to  ascertain  whether  its  regime  is  really  so  fatal  to  wage- 
workers  as  it  is  commonly  made  to  appear.  A  new  theory  of  wages 
and  of  profits  has  been  constructed,  according  to  which  equitable 
distribution  occurs  through  the  working  —  if  Professor  Knies  will 
pardon  the  expression  —  of  natural  economic  laws,  all  apart  from 
control  by  government.  Laborers  being  intelligent  and  firm  in 
their  just  demands,  Ricardo's  and  Lassalle's  ^^  iron  law,"  it  is  ar- 
gued, becomes  invalid.  Also,  profits  do  not  prey  upon  wages. 
Government  may  be  of  utmost  service,  educating,  perhaps  also 
enforcing  arbitration  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employed, 
but  has  no  call  to  become  universal  erUrej)reneur.  These  theories 
are,  to  be  sure,  still  under  challenge,  yet  they  promise  much  to- 
ward solution  to  the  questio  vexatissima  of  labor. 

A  further  service  for  which  the  world  has  occasion  to  thank  pro- 
fessorial Socialism  is  its  insistence  upon  allowing  larger  field  and 
function  to  the  state  than  has  sometimes  been  deemed  well.  The 
historian  will  one  day  be  astounded  at  the  credit  our  bright  age  has 
given  to  the  theory  which  makes  of  the  state  a  mere  policeman, 
boimd  to  protect  us  in  our  natural  rights,  but  to  do  nothing  beyond 
this,  moral,  educational,  or  economical,  not  even  so  much  as  to  en- 
act a  marriage  law  or  set  up  a  sign-post.  Happily  the  thoughtful 
are  rapidly  coming  to  a  better  mind,  Herbert  Spencer's  recent  ut- 
terances in  favor  of  minimizing  the  state's  sphere  having  spent 
themselves,  as  has  been  remarked,  like  a  vox  damantis  in  deserto. 

The  policeman  theory  is  often  erroneously  spoken  of  as  if  some- 
how a  necessary  part  of  the  old  economics.  In  truth,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  defended  and  disseminated  far  more  by  political 
and  general  writers  than  by  economists,  on  moral  and  mere  socio- 
logical grounds  than  on  economic.  Spencer  is  not  an  economist. 
Adam  Smith  was,  and  the  ofiice  he  would  assign  to  government 
is  far  from  small  or  mean,  the  more  remarkable  when  we  reflect 
that  governmental  unwisdom  was  the  bane  of  his  time. 

Again,  it  is  Mill  the  political  theorist  who  handcufEs  the  state. 
Mill  the  economist  wishes  it  most  liberal  scope.     ^^  There  is  a 
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multitude  of  oases,"  are  his  words,  ^^in  which  governments,  with 
general  approbation,  assume  power  and  execute  functions  for 
which  no  reason  can  be  assigned  except  the  simple  one  that  they 
conduce  to  the  general  convenience.  .  •  .  The  admitted  functions 
of  government  embrace  a  much  wider  field  than  can  easily  be  in- 
cluded within  the  ring-fence  of  any  restrictive  definition,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  find  any  ground  of  justification  common  to  them 
all,  except  the  comprehensive  one  of  general  expediency."  ^ 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Schaeffle,  Wagner,  and  their  associates 
to  secure  energetic  and  large  acceptance  for  this  wider  creed,  and 
to  show  its  eminent  importance  in  relation  to  economics.  They 
earnestly  insist  that  in  this  realm,  as  elsewhere,  the  state  should 
be  employed  to  do  all  the  desirable  things  which  it  can  do,  unless 
it  is  dear  that  private  instrumentalities  will  accomplish  them 
better.  Many  subscribers  to  this  formula  would  certainly  differ 
from  these  teachers  as  to  its  bearing  upon  specific  problems ;  but 
it  is  of  value  to  have  it  boldly  enounced  and  defended. 

Who  will  deny  that  government  may  now  and  then  positively 
intervene  in  economic  life,  without  setting  up  Socialism,  dulling 
the  spurs  or  choking  the  avenues  of  production,  or  becoming  any- 
wise  dangerously  paternal  ?  And  if  this  is  possible,  the  interven- 
tion cannot  in  many  cases  but  be  with  profit.  We  are  forbidden 
to  amplify  here ;  enough  to  instance  the  value  of  statistics  —  and 
only  government  will  reliably  collate  them  —  in  lessening  the  fre- 
quency and  gravity  of  panics,  and  the  imperative  need  of  govemp- 
mental  surveillance  in  some  kind  over  great  natural  monopolies. 
There  is  much  trut^  too  in  Dr.  Patten's  theorem,^  that  social 
causes,  more  than  physical,  limit  man's  supply  of  food;  and  it 
wei*e,  to  say  the  least,  as  unsafe  to  deny  as  to  affirm  that  the  state 
might  make  itself  an  economic  force  by  helping  impart  a  direction 
economically  wholesome  to  social  tastes  and  propensities. 

Mainly  due  to  professorial  Socialist  argument  is,  further,  the 
growing  conviction  against  the  absoluteness  of  l^al  rights,  whether 
to  property  or  to  anything  else.  This  is  no  new  insight,  for,  be- 
sides being  an  easy  deduction  from  any  sound  theory  of  ethics,  the 
truth  is  practically  admitted  in  the  state's  assertion  of  its  eminent 
domain  over  citizens'  property  and  lives.  Indeed,  scarcely  a  right 
can  be  named  whose  play  is  not  from  time  to  time  trenched  upon 
by  public  authority  with  the  approval  of  alL 

But  the  deep  implication  of  these  familiar  facts  is  rarely  reoog- 

PrmcipUs  of  Pol.  Econ,,  Bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 
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nized.  ^^  Vested  rights,''  though  but  of  yesterday,  perhaps  erected 
by  legislatures  the  most  fallible  and  corrupt,  often  having  no  better 
iMtsis  than  fraud  or  force,  are  habitually  regarded  as  too  sacred  to 
give  way  for  any  interest  of  humanity,  however  precious.  My 
lords  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  may  ac- 
quire all  Scotland  and  throw  what  population  they  cannot  exploit 
into  the  sea  for  lack  of  standing  room ;  great  riparian  corpora- 
tions are  permitted  to  poison  a  river  on  which  a  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  depend  for  water  supply,  —  one  must  not  whisper 
that  it  is  wrong  lest  one  be  ranked  as  Socialist,  or  atheist  even, 
blasphemer  of  the  divine  order.  Were  this  not  tragical  it  would 
be  comical. 

Now  the  researches  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  de  Laveleye,  Cliffe 
Leslie,  and  others  have  proved  that  private  property,  in  land  at 
least,  far  from  being  a  divine,  primordial,  universal,  or  necessary 
institute,  originated  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Among  all 
peoples,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  land  was  at  first  and  for  long 
common  property,  severaliy-holdings  not  reaching  at  most  beyond 
house  lots  and  gardens.  There  are  commons  in  Europe  to^y 
that  no  individual  ever  owned. 

Nor  was  community-property  confined  to  land.  Nearly  all  evi- 
dence is  to  the  effect  that  primitive  property  in  all  kinds,  mov- 
able as  well  as  real  estate,  with  such  exceptions  as  each  family's 
dothing  and  kit  of  utensils  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  like, 
was  public.  And  right,  even  in  case  of  these  exceptions,  was  not 
then  regarded  absolute.  Private  property  and  especially  the  ab- 
soluteness of  it  are  purely  historical  categories,  that  have  arisen 
mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law. 

That  the  institution  of  private  property  is  young  confessedly 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  wrong ;  it  only  removes  its  brazen  mask. 
Property  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  property.  Moreover,  it 
was  made  for  man  by  man.  It  may,  therefore,  be  modified  for 
man  by  man.  Let  us  not  identify  private  property  with  wealth, 
or  either  with  capital  The  last  two  might  conceivably  remain 
though  the  first  were  abolished.  The  sole  economic  value  of  pri- 
vate property  lies  in  its  action  as  stimulus  to  production.  All  aids 
to  production  —  and  this  is  what  Socialists  too  easily  forget  —  are 
precious.  Wagner  would  have  us  believe  that  the  worth  of  sever- 
alty-ownership  in  this  particular  has  been  much  over-estimated. 
One  does  vrell  not  to  agree  with  him  except  after  fullest  reflection, 
yet  it  does  seem  practicable  to  accomplish  something  in  the  way, 
for  example,  of  turning  idle  wealth  into  capital,  without  diminish- 
ing in  the  slightest  any  man's  propensity  for  earning  or  savin£%       j 
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We  can  now  descry  the  basis  of  what  is,  perhaps,  Professor 
Wagner*s  most  original  aperpu^  his  ^ legal  theory"  as  to  the 
origin  of  private  property.  Admitting  a  grain  of  truth  in  both 
the  "natural"  and  the  " natural-^M)nomic "  theories  —  deriving 
private  property  directly  from  man's  personality,  taken  sim- 
pliciter  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  as  possessing  economic  ele- 
ments, —  likewise  in  both  the  "  occupation  "  and  the  "  labor " 
theory,  he  contends  that  these  hypotheses,  whether  singly  or  to- 
gether, entirely  fail  to  account  for  the  institution  in  any  of  its 
known  manifestations,  and  are  still  less  capable  of  explaining  its 
present  forms  and  extent.  Private  property,  besides  being  an 
historical  category,  is  also  a  legal  category,  —  a  creature  always 
and  everywhere  of  eitiier  customary  or  statute  law.  Labor,  saving, 
the  economic  nature  of  man,  —  these  are,  without  question,  its  in- 
dispensable conditions,  but  the  creative  power  which  gives  their 
products  the  character  of  this  or  that  man's  property  is  state  rec- 
ognition. When  an  heir  becomes  of  age,  what  but  law  converts 
his  heritage  into  his  property  ?  And  in  the  legislation  creating 
patents  and  copyrights,  whose  history  can  be  traced,  we  see  entire 
categories  of  property  emerging  from  legislative  action  alone. 
"  The  legislator  proceeds  here  quite  rightly  and  realistically  :  he 
first  examines  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community, 
and  then  determines,  according  to  the  result  of  this  examination, 
the  compass  and  content  of  the  rights  which  this  intellectual  prop- 
erty shall  possess."  ^ 

Well,  since  so  much  of  true  and  so  much  else  that  is  striking 
belongs  to  this  half-socialism,  shall  we  not  espouse  it?  Many 
are  doing  so.  No  other  form  of  economic  doctrine  is  to^ay  win- 
ning converts  like  this.  Its  influence,  long  wholly  unrivaled  in 
Germany,  becomes  each  moment  more  commanding  in  other  coun- 
tries.    Professors,  journalists,  statesmen  are  its  adherents.^    To 

1  Lehrbuch,  i.  574  sq, 

'  <<  At  the  Congress  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  which  met  at  Eisenach  in 
October,  1875,  one  of  the  professors  whom  I  met  there  told  me  that  Bismarck 
was  also  of  this  opinion.  This  professor  was  a  member  of  a  deputation  that 
went  to  the  Chancellor  to  explain  the  wants  of  the  university.  Prince  Bis- 
marck received  them  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  invited  them  to  dinner. 
Among  the  guests  were  several  <£xceUencies.*  'Yon  will  allow,'  said  the 
Chancellor  to  them, '  that  for  to-day  Science  takes  precedence  of  ^everybody. 
Monsieur  Professor,  be  so  good  as  to  offer  your  arm  to  Madame  de  Bismarck.' 

During  the  repast  he  said  to  Professor  X ,  *  Yon  are,  I  suppose,  a  Eatheder- 

Socialist  ?  '  '  Yes,  your  Excellency.'  *  And  why  not  simply  Socialist  ?  I  too 
am  a  Socialist ;  but,  unhappily,  I  have  not  time  to  take  up  the  question.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  there  is  much  to  be  done  for  the  laborers.'    The  Chaaoellor 
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Ae  lively  movement  in  Germany  and  England  known  as  state 
socialism  it  is  the  breath  of  life. 

That  these  aggressive  critics  have  set  political  economy  in  a  new 
and  better  way,  whence  it  can  never  turn  back  to  the  old,  is  un- 
questionable. A  new  face,  to  say  the  least,  in  some  sense  a  new 
heart,  has  been  imparted  to  the  science.  The  historical  and  statis- 
tical method  of  study  and  exposition,  the  assignment  of  wider 
range  to  ethical,  political,  and  jural  forces  in  economic  affairs,  hu- 
mility in  a  priori  assumption,  exalting  distribution  to  an  equality 
with  production,  and  making  weal  instead  of  wealth  the  science's 
architectonic  idea,  —  these,  no  one  can  gainsay,  are  improvements. 
Another,  the  most  significant  of  all,  is  the  issue  of  credentials  to 
social  dynamics  as  entitled  to  high  place  in  economic  r^ard. 

That  the  traditional  science  could  receive  these  amendments  is 
not  its  condemnation.  Bather,  all  things  considered,  is  its  omis- 
sion of  dynamics  almost  the  only  rubric  whereon  the  new  school's 
common  rebukes  of  the  old  betray  absolute  candor  and  discretion. 
Thus,  the  individualism  cultivated  by  the  old  was  neither  selfish 
self-interest,  as  usually  charged,  nor  a  negation  of  the  fact  or  the 
importance  of  social  organization.  Again,  to  read  the  tirades  that 
have  been  composed  against  laiaaer-fairey  one  would  conclude  that 
Adam  Smith  and  Mill  did  not  believe  in  any  government  at  all, 
held  every  individual  to  be  proof  against  miscalculation  of  his 
interests,  and  denied  that  his  and  the  public's  could  ever  dash. 
This  is  wholly  unjust. 

It  is  so,  as  well,  to  accuse  them  of  apriorism  in  the  extreme 
form  quite  frequently  held  up  as  theirs.  That  their  inductions 
were  often  insufBciently  broad  we  have  seen,  but  it  is  a  total  error 
to  represent  them  as  supposing  the  laws  of  political  economy 
intuitively  cognized.^ 

What  leads  this  modem  criticism  astray  is  mainly  its  non- 
recognition  of  the  change  above  pointed  out  in  tiie  task,  purpose, 
subject-matter  of  our  science.  Contemporary  economists  have 
become  social  scientbts,  philanthropists,  political  philosophers. 

thru,  as  Professor  X told  me,  explained  his  ideas  on  the  subject  in  a  few 

Tigorods  and  fresh  words,  going  to  the  yerj  root  of  the  social  problem."  [De 
Laveleye,  in  his  Socialitm  of  To-Day,  p.  274,  n.] 

1  Bagehot,  Postulates  of  Pol.  Econ.,  criticising  Cohn.  Cf.  Yres  Guyot,  La 
Science  jSconomique,  ch.  i.,  ibid.,  p.  12,  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  old  econo- 
mists neglected  history  :  **  On  croirait,  k  Tentendre,  qn'ayant  Ini  [he  is  criti- 
cising Roscher]  jamais  un  6M>nomiste  n'avait  onyert  on  liyre  dliistoire.''  This 
is  an  just  to  Boscher,  but  would  not  be  to  some  writers  who  think  themselves 
his  followers. 
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Bicardo  and  his  greater  predecessor  were  content  to  till  a  field 
smaller  and  different.  The  later  theory  of  the  science  may  be,  to 
a  great  extent  is,  superior  to  theirs,  but  assuredly  it  is  no  teat 
stricture  upon  those  pioneers  to  note  their  failure  to  work  out  a 
science  which  they  never  pretended  to  undertake. 

This  criticism  of  criticism  is  important,  for  our  new  architects 
are  in  danger  of  putting  up  the  needful  additions  to  the  economic 
structure  with  poor  mortar.  Especially  wise  will  they  be  to  be- 
ware how  they  give  up  or  modify  the  old  notions  of  law  and  scien- 
tific character  as  prevailing  in  the  economic  realm.  Law  is  law 
none  the  less  in  that  you  cannot  set  it  in  mathematical  formulse. 
Inexact  science  is  yet  science,  the  peer  of  exact  as  educational 
material,  far  its  superior  for  usefulness  in  life.  ^^  Any  facts,"  says 
Mill,  in  his  worthful  chapter  on  human  nature  as  amenable  to 
scientific  treatment,^  ^^  any  facts  are  fitted  in  themselves  to  be  a 
subject  of  science,  which  follow  one  another  according  to  constant 
laws,  although  those  laws  may  not  have  been  discovered  nor  even 
be  discoverable  by  our  existing  resources." 

Against  the  historical  theory  with  its  emphasis  of  time,  place, 
environment,  and  development  there  is,  in  jurisprudence,  already  a 
turning  from  Savigny  back  more  to  Yattel  and  Wolff.  It  is  as  if, 
in  economics,  men  were  discarding  Knies  for  Mill  again.  That 
society  is  not  stationary  but  is  transformed  from  generation  to 
generation,  is  seen  not  to  sublate  the  notion  of  law  as  pervading 
it,  since  the  evolution  itself  is  under  law.  Likewise  within  any 
given  age,  nationality  does  not  radically,  as  figured  by  Savigny, 
but  only  in  a  relatively  superficial  way,  affect  the  character  and 
growth  of  legislation.  Law  is  very  cosmopolitan.  "  So  long," 
maintains  von  Ihering,  ^^as  jurisprudence  does  not  resolve  to 
place  the  principle  of  universality  on  the  same  level  of  autiiority 
with  that  of  nationality,  it  can  never  comprehend  the  world  in 
which  it  Uvea  nor  scientifically  explain  the  reception  accorded  to 
the  Roman  law."  * 

But  the  professorial  Socialist  treads  on  the  thinnest  ice  in  his 
unqualified  impeachment  of  laiaaer-faire  distribution.  Any  one 
can  point  out  evils  in  connection  with  the  free  industrial  system* 
They  are  terrible  and  usually  have  not  been  exaggerated.  Some 
of  them,  perhaps,  though  far  from  all,  inevitably  grow  out  of  the 
system.     But  do  not  evils  exist  which  are  ineradicable  in  the  Tery 

*  LogiCi  Book  vi^  cb.  iiL 

'  Creitt  dei  Hhmschen  Rechta^  L,  p.  12.  But  of.  Prins,  PMU)iopkie  du  droit  el 
VeooU  kiatorique^  Brozelles,  1882. 
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nature  of  things  ?  These  preachers  of  righteousness  in  distribu- 
tion seem  to  believe  not.  In  one  breath  they  denounce  metaphys- 
ical assumptions,  yet  themselves  make  the  most  astonishing  of 
assumptions,  purely  metaphysical,  borne  out  by  no  evidence,  rest- 
ing on  absolutely  nothing  but  faith,  that  these  ineffable  iUs  in  dis- 
tribution are  substantially  eliminable.^  Proof  of  tiiat  would  go 
&r  as  proof  of  optimism  entire,  a  mightier  philosophical  achieve- 
ment than  was  the  immortal  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  by  Kant. 

But  this  optimism  is  not  proved ;  it  is  assumed.  The  cries  ^^  fair 
wages,"  *^  natural  reward  of  labor,"  "  just  distribution  "  and  so  on 
are  simply  repeated,  as  if  there  were  some  ready  standard  by 
mere  reference  to  which,  as  to  a  price  list,  one  could  ascertain  pre- 
cisely what  remuneration  each  laborer  should  receive.  In  fact,  the 
matter  is  a  good  way  from  such  simplicity.  What  is  a  fair  wage? 
Has  any  one  suggested,  can  any  one,  any  standard  of  fairness  in 
the  price  of  labor  or  of  aught  else,  capable  of  enduring  a  mo- 
ment's examination,  which  shall  not  ultimately  depend  on  compe- 
tition in  open  market  ?  ^ 

Brought  to  face  this  question  as  they  have  not  faced  it  yet,  some 
of  these  gate-proselytes  to  Socialism  will  in  all  likelihood  advance 
to  full  communion,  some  return  to  the  old  heathenism  of  laisser^ 
/aire.  Of  the  first  it  may  be  prophesied  with  confidence  that 
should  they  even  succeed  in  realizing  a  Socialist  state  they  would 
not  find  it  a  paradise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  unless  human  nature 
should  change,  cursed  with  slavery  as  well  as  poverty,  and  effecting 
whatever  economic  equalization  it  might  achieve  downward,  not 
upward. 

For  the  others  better  success  may  be  hoped.  Setting  to  work 
with  their  well-known  and  most  commendable  moral  zeal,  no 
longer  charging  laieser-faire  with  faults  due  to  perversions  of  it, 
they  will  be  felt  in  the  purification  and  rational  application  of 
laisser-faire  as  economic  principle,  in  aid  to  cooperative  schemes 
where  feasible,  also  to  wholesome  economic  legislation  for  the 
control  of  monopolies,  just  taxation,  and  the  encouragement  of 
thrift ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  education  and  Christianization  of 
the  masses.  Instructed  and  moral,  able  to  trust  each  other,  act 
together  and  to  act  when  and  only  when  they  should,  laboring 
men  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  laisser-faire.     Meantime  in- 

*  Yves  Goyot,  7. 

*  I  am  not  forgetting  y.  Thiinen's  Naturgemdsser  ArheUflohn^  as  he  calls  it, 
or  the  eoneeptions  of  Bodbertus,  Gronlond,  and  Joseph  Cook  in  the  same 
direction. 
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evitable  changes  mre  in  store  for  the  other  extremity  of  society. 

Lowered  rates  of  interest  will  narrow  the  margin  of  non-capital 

wealth  and  make  rewards  to  idleness  impossible.    The  persistently 

idle  will  still  starve,  but  the  industrious   and  worthy  will  no 

longer  be  distressingly  poor.   Leveling  of  wealth  even  Socialists  do 

not  expect,  and  it  will  not  come,  as  it  ought  not.     That  existence 

should  be  rich,  that  wealth  itself  should  serve  its  best  purpose, 

does  not  require  each  man  to  rival  every  other  in  weight  of  lucre 

owned.    For  after  all,  what  Jesus  Christ  has  told  us,  that  temporal 

good  is  not  the  final  cause  of  our  being,  that  ^^  a  man's  life  con- 

sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth,'* 

remains  true,  and  is  the  goq>el  for  the  day. 

E,  Befnj.  Andrews* 
Bbowh  UiffTVEBsirr. 


DO  THE   AMERICAN   INDIANS   INCREASE  OB  DE- 
CREASE? 

The  Indian  question  has  as  many  faces  as  a  polyhedron.  It 
has  at  least  ten :  the  Indian  agent,  who  lives  in  a  tribe,  and  has 
his  political  bills  cashed  by  being  made  the  superintendent  of  a 
reservation ;  the  Indian  contractor,  who  is  to  supply  such  an  amount 
of  goods  and  rations  for  so  many  dollars ;  the  land  speculator, 
who  wishes  to  break  up  certain  reservations  that  he  may  handle 
their  acres  in  the  general  land  market ;  the  railroad  projector,  who 
wishes  notices  served  on  the  tepees  that  the  cars  are  coming ;  the 
philanthropist,  who  would  tabulate  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  the 
Indian,  but  lacks  reams  of  paper ;  the  romantic  admirer,  who  has 
read  in  dreamy  Eastern  bowers  of  Cooper's  Indian  of  fiction ;  the 
citizen  friend,  who  sees  in  a  ballot  and  a  warranty  deed  for  land 
in  severalty  a  cure  for  all  civil  ills  that  American  flesh  is  heir  to ; 
the  man  of  visions,  who  sees  in  latest  and  popular  schemes  the 
redemption  of  the  red  man ;  the  Christian  workingman,  who  be- 
lieves that  our  holy  religion  is  fully  adequate  to  make  Christians 
of  Indians,  and  save  the  race  from  extinction ;  and  the  matter-of- 
&ct  man,  who  asks  to  what  extent  Indians'  woes  have  been  lessened, 
and  what  plans  are  on  hand,  and  what  more  will  probably  be  ac- 
complished. 

Here  in  the  extreme  West,  where  we  are  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  information,  these  questions  press:  Where  have  tlie 
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American  TndianB  been  ?  And  how  many  ?  And  where  are  thej 
now?  Bef erring  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Plymouth  Colopy, 
Dr.  Bacon  says :  ^^  The  Narragansets,  inhabiting  all  the  territory 
now  included  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  are  supposed  to  haye 
been  at  that  time  about  thirty  thousand."  ^  Schoolcraft  says 
that  at  the  discovery  of  America  the  number  of  Indians  within 
the  present  area  of  the  United  States  did  not  exceed  one  mil- 
lion. Among  the  earliest  estimates  of  their  number  in  New 
England  is  that  of  Gookin,  of  whom  Dwight  says,  in  his  ^'  Trav- 
els,'* that  he  ^^has  left,  in  many  particulars,  the  best  ancient 
account  extant  of  the  natives  of  this  country.*'  Gookin  numbers 
80,000  to  ''less  than  half  of  the  present  New  England,"  which 
President  Dwight  thinks  too  high,  and  puts  the  number  at  70,000. 
This  was  for  the  year  1796 — ninety  years  ago.^  By  the  census 
of  1880  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  whole  of  New  England  was 
4,096. 

In  1820,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  D.,  made  a  visit 
into  much  of  the  Indian  country,  and  also  a  careful  study  of  the 
Indian  question  for  those  times.  He  found  the  whole  number  of 
Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  120,846.^  In  the  census  of 
1880  they  were  15,366,  allowing  one  fifth  of  all  in  Louisiana  to  be 
on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi.* 

The  Report  of  Dr.  Morse  for  the  entire  United  States  for 
1820  gave  425,766,  while  by  our  last  census,  sixty  years  later, 
the  number  is  255,988,  —  Alaska  not  included.  This  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  sixty  years  of  169,828.  Two  things,  however,  should 
be  considered :  first,  the  impossibility  of  any  close  estimate  of  our 
Indians  at  that  time  —  the  number  given  by  Dr.  Morse  may  be 
too  high  or  too  low ;  secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our 
census  of  1880  covers  territory  gained  from  Mexico,  which  gives 
US  88,806  Indians.  This  number  should  be  subtracted  from  the 
whole,  in  order  to  take  the  census  of  1820  and  that  of  1880  from 
the  same  area.  This  will  show  a  decrease  of  208,184  from  the  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  Morse  during  the  sixty  years  ending  with  1880.     * 

As  to  the  remnants  of  Indians  in  Massachusetts,  the  last  item- 

1  The  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches,  Bj  Leonard  Ba4)oii.  1874. 
P.  367. 

«  Traods  m  New  England.  By  Timothy  Dwight,  S.  T.  D.  1822.  Vol.  iii, 
pp.  39,  41. 

•  RepoH  to  ike  Secretarg  of  War  of  the  United  States  on  Indian  Affairs.  By 
the  Bey.  Jedidiah  Mone,  D.  D.    1822.    P.  375. 

4  Appendix,  United  States  Census,  1880,  p.  658. 
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iaed  and  exhaustive  report  was  made  in  1861.^  It  is  a  sad  record, 
and  brief  —  ^^  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor."  There 
then  remained  the  shreds  of  ten  bands,  in  all  about  1,600  per- 
sons, but  among  them  all  no  one  drop  of  pure  Indian  blood,  no  civil 
lights  at  the  polls ;  intemperate,  immoral,  and  unambitious,  and 
for  the  ten  years  preceding  receiving  the  charities  of  the  State, 
not  including  school-money,  to  the  amount  of  $29,964.87. 

A  wider  territorial  range  than  the  Bay  State  gives  only  the 
same  fact  extended.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  young  republic 
had  practical  possession  of  a  shore  belt  one  hundred  miles  in 
depth  by  nine  hundred  in  length.  Theoretically  we  owned  the 
remainder  back  to  the  Mississippi,  with  the  Indians  in  possession. 
The  western  border  of  our  Atlantic  belt  was  skirted  with  the 
oabins  and  wigwams  of  the  two  races.  By  treaty  and  trick,  pur- 
chase and  fraud,  the  whites  have  come  into  actual  possession  to 
the  Mississippi  Here  and  there  is  a  ^^  reservation,"  with  Indians 
<m  it,  as  islands  in  an  overflowing  river  with  their  trees  half 
nprooted.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  how  many  times  single 
tribes  have  been  moved,  till  they  are  now  gathered,  wasted  and 
heartless,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  1880  I  found  the  Chero- 
kees  there,  under  the  sixteenth  treaty  with  government.  Many 
of  these  serial  movements  to  now  reservations,  and  other  changes 
of  condition,  were  marked  with  their  attempts  for  our  style  of 
life,  but  their  projects  were  broken  and  their  improvements 
were  abandoned  as  fast  as  white  immigrants  and  speculators 
wanted  their  lands. 

At  the  time  above  mentioned  Judge  Rowe,  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  said  to  the  author,  and  with  more  of  meaning  than  it 
is  possible  for  a  white  man  to  put  into  tiie  words:  *' Farming  is  not 
good  for  the  Indian.  We  are  discouraged,  hopeless,  and  expect  to 
become  extinct." 

The  original  States  of  the  Union  have  not  been  preeminent  in 
this  wasting  of  the  aborigines.  Newfoundland  was  once  fairly 
peopled  with  Indians,  but  the  last  two  of  them — a  man  and  a 
w6man —  were  shot  by  two  Englishmen  in  1828.  "  In  Newfound- 
land, as  in  other  parts  of  America,  it  seems  to  have  been  for  a 
length  of  time  a  meritorious  act  to  kill  an  Indian."  *  **  Unless 
some  extra  means  be  interposed,  he  gradually  fades  from  exist- 
ence."    ^^  Between  Lake  Huron  and  the  sea  the  remnants  of  them 

1  MasBOckuseUi  Senate  Document  96»  1861,  by  J.  M.  EarL 
«  Report  of  Committee  of  ParUament  on  the  Aborigines  of  North  America, 
1837.    Martin*B  HisUny  of  the  Hud$on*$  Bay  Company, 
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are  scattered  in  small  and  decaying  tribes,  at  distant  intervals,  un- 
connected, and  of  no  public  importance."  ^ 

The  Hurons,  or  Wyandots,  were  once  estimated  to  be  80,000« 
**  A  feeble  remnant,  a  few  score  in  number  of  the  Wyandots,  now 
survive,  and  are  represented  at  Washington  by  an  exceptionally 
shabby  white  man,  who  has  received  the  doub^ul  honor  of  adop- 
tion into  the  tribe."  ^ 

The  depletion  of  the  race  continued  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
as  rapidly  as  in  the  east.  When  Colonel  Henderson  obtained  title 
of  land  for  that  abnormal  State  called  Transylvania,  he  contracted 
with  1,200  Indian  chiefs,  and  paid  to  them  for  their  quit-claim 
ten  loads  of  goods,  a  few  fire-arms,  and  some  whiskey.^  So  many 
chiefs  indicated  a  large  Indian  population  at  that  date,  1775. 
At  our  last  census  the  number  of  Indians  in  Kentucky  —  now 
about  double  the  area  of  the  primitive  Transylvania — was  fifty. 
It  is  no  longer  ^^  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  but  ^^  the  blue 
grass  country." 

In  1820  Dr.  Morse,  the  Indian  Commissioner,  reported  the 
Mennomonies,  Winnebagoes,  Chippeways,  Sioux,  Sacs,  and  Foxes 
at  60,000,  but  the  census  of  1880  puts  them  at  83,795.  In  1820 
the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  and  Seminoles  were 
numbered  at  72,010,  and  in  1880  the  census  puts  them  as  being 
59,187.  Once  the  Delawares  were  numerous  and  powerful,  the 
fear  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Indian  Commissioner's  Report  for 
1880,  sixty  years  afterward,  they  are  numbered  as  78,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Dr.  Morse  in  his  Report,  page  81, 
states  that  ^^  South  Carolina  had  twenty-eight  tribes  when  settled 
by  the  English,"  all  but  five  of  which,  he  reports,  had  even  so 
early  disappeared.     In  1880  it  had  181  Indians. 

Judge  Burnet  has  left  on  record  some  painful  passages  in  refer- 
ence to  this  disappearance  of  the  aborigines:  '^In  journeying 
more  recently  through  the  State,  the  writer  has  occasionally 
passed  over  the  ground  on  which,  many  years  before,  he  had  seen 
Indian  towns  filled  with  families  of  the  devoted  race,  contented  and 
happy,  but  he  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  trace  of  those  vil- 
lages, or  the  people  who  had  occupied  them."  ^  The  Judge  details 
a  thrilling  incident,  and  a  picture   of  the  frontier.     In  1812  a 

^  Emigrant's  Guide  to  Upper  Canada,  etc.  By  C.  Stuart,  Esq.  London, 
1820.    Pp.  243,  257. 

s  The  Indian  Question.    Bj  Francis  A.  Walker.    1874.    P.  70. 

•  Abbott's  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  p.  123. 

«  Notes  on  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Bj  Jacob  Bomet 
Cbcimiati,  1847.    Fp.  390-02. 
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tribe  of  friendly  Indians  came  within  the  range  of  the  settlementB, 
to  be  safe  from  the  hostile  tribes,  near  Urbana.  Some  of  the 
United  States  army  stationed  there  laid  a  plan  to  massacre  them. 
Simon  Kenton,  who  conmianded  the  raiment,  exhausted  his  pleas 
to  restrain  them,  but  in  yain.  He  then  said  that  he  would  go 
with  them,  and  called  on  them  to  proceed,  and,  taking  his  rifle,  he 
added  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  molested  an  Indian. 
The  soldiers  did  not  proceed.^    Ohio  to-day  has  180  Indians. 

Hennepin  says,  that  when  he  first  visited  the  Mississippi,  in 
1680,  the  Osages  had  seventeen  villages ;  the  Mahas  or  Omahas, 
twenty-two,  the  least  of  which  contained  two  hundred  cottages. 
If  these  numbers  be  correct  there  must  have  been  about  90,000 
souls  in  them  alL  Now,  says  one  authority,  publishing  in  1812, 
there  are  less  than  1,500,  and  he  adds :  ^^  Many  other  nations 
were  equally  numerous."  ^  Major  Stoddard  was  the  first  United 
States  Governor  of  the  Upper  Louisiana,  taking  office  in  1804. 
The  ^^  Magazine  of  Western  History "  quotes  a  Jesuit  father  in 
Louisiana  as  saying  that  about  the  year  1700  Illinois  had  10,000 
Indians.  Now  it  has  140.^  Probably  Dr.  Morse  was  not  far  out 
of  the  way  in  nmnbering  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  in 
1820  at  120,000. 

But  we  have  neither  time  nor  need  nor  heart  to  trace  out  far- 
ther, in  items,  this  decline  of  the  Indian  tribes,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. We  have  followed  the  trail  of  the  120,846,  officially 
reported  in  1820,  till  they  have  wasted,  in  1880,  to  15,866.  What 
Dr.  Morse  saw  in  the  year  preceding  drew  from  him  this  sad 
lament :  *^  How  many  tribes,  once  numerous  and  respectable,  have 
in  succession  perished  from  the  &ir  and  productive  territories  now 
possessed  by  and  giving  support  to  ten  millions  of  people!  *'  *  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  eloquent  passage  in  the  ^^  British 
Spy,"  which,  if  very  romantic  and  poetic,  is  still  more  historic :  — 

^'This  charming  country  belonged  to  tiie  Indians;  over  these 
fields  and  through  these  forests  their  beloved  forefathers,  once,  in 
careless  gaiety,  pursued  their  sports  and  hunted  their  game. 
Every  returning  day  found  them  tiie  sole,  the  peaceful,  the  happy 
proprietors  of  this  extensive  domain.  But  the  white  man  came, 
and  lo,  the  animated  chase,  the  feast,  the  dance,  the  song  of  fear- 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  464-05. 

*  Sketches  and  Description  of  Louisiana,  By  Major  Amos  Stoddard.  Fhila- 
delphia,  1812.    Pp.  433-34. 

*  Magasme  of  Western  History,  1885,  p.  268. 

*  Report,  Appendix,  p.  17. 
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less,  thoughtless  joy,  were  over.  Ever  since,  they  have  been  made 
to  drink  of  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation ;  treated  like  dogs,  their 
lives,  their  liberties,  the  sport  of  the  white  man ;  their  country 
and  the  graves  of  their  fathers  torn  from  them  in  cruel  succes- 
sion, until,  driven  from  river  to  river,  and  from  forest  to  forest, 
and  through  a  period  of  two  hundred  years  rolled  back,  nation 
upon  nation,  they  find  themselves  fugitives,  vagrants,  and  strangers 
in  their  own  country,'* 

Of  course  the  claim  by  natural  right  of  the  aborigines  to  hold 
these  immense  wilds  against  utilization  in  cultivation  and  civiliza- 
tion cannot  be  conceded.  If  one  is  studiously  inclined  on  this 
point,  he  may  find  profitable  and  sufficient  reading  in  Vattel,  sec- 
tion 209 ;  Kent's  ^*  Commentaries  on  American  Law,"  volume  iii. 
and  Lecture  fifty-one ;  and  Wheaton's  '^  Beports,'*  volume  viii., 
page  543  and  following. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  acre  in  com  will  furnish  a  food  supply  for 
from  120  to  240  men  for  a  year,  while  from  800,000  to  1,500,000 
acres  of  wild  and  game  land  would  be  necessary  to  do  the  same.^ 
The  increase  of  the  human  family  and  its  elevation  in  what  con- 
stitutes civilization  cannot  be  expected  to  concede  to  an  Indian 
the  sovereign  control  and  use  of  6,000  acres  of  land  for  the  nat- 
ural production  of  wild  animals,  that  he  may  live  on  game  sup- 
pers. Practically  and  by  some  processes  in  jurisprudence  the 
case  becomes  a  new  one  and  the  decision  is  reversed,  when  the 
party  is  a  white  Englishman  or  American  instead  of  a  tawny 
aboriginal  American,  and  holds  from  ten  thousand  to  half  a  mil- 
lion of  acres. 

But  let  us  cross  over  the  Mississippi,  and  there  take  up  again 
the  trail  of  our  fugitive  Indians  —  "  our  wards  "  —  as  they  strike 
off  into  the  West.  "We  started,  sixty  years  ago,  to  follow  425,766 
of  Aem,  of  whom  we  have  found  only  15,866  now  on  the  east  of 
the  great  river.  How  many  of  the  remainder  can  be  found  on  the 
west  of  it  ?  The  American  Board  of  Missions  has  this  remark  in 
its  Report  for  1858:  ^^It  is  not  strange  that  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States,  in  two  centuries,  have  lost  half  their  number." 

We  never  have  had,  in  emrly  years  or  lately,  such  an  enumera- 
tion of  our  Indians  at  regularly  recurring  periods  as  will  enable 
OS  to  speak  positively  of  their  increase  or  decrease  as  a  whole. 
Single  tribes  and  clusters  of  tribes  have  furnished  a  basis  for 
limited  comparison,  if  we  are  allowed  to  use  official  and  unofficial 

*  Pre-Historic  Race$  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.  D. 
1874.    F^.  346,  347. 
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estimates  in  a  mixed  way,  as  thus :  Mr.  Piootte  '^  informs  me 
that  since  he  first  knew  them  in  1820,  the  Mandans,  Bees,  and 
Gtos  Ventres  had  probably  lost  five  sixths  of  their  number."  ^  In 
1858  the  Apaches  in  Arizona  were  said  to  have  2,000  warriors.* 
On  a  common  estimate  of  one  warrior  to  six  Indians  this  would 
give  the  Apaches  in  that  territory  12,000.  The  government  re- 
ports 9,891  for  their  total  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian 
Territory  in  1880. 

In  1845  Elijah  White,  Indian  Agent  for  Oregon  Territory,  re- 
ported there  ^^  about  42,000  Indians."  That  territory  embraced 
the  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  of  to-day,  and  all  north  up  to 
54^  40'.  As  only  ^^  civilized  "  Indians  are  entered  in  the  census 
of  1880,  and  the  agencies  report  only  what  are  connected  with 
them,  a  comparison  with  reference  to  increase  or  decrease  can  be 
only  suggestive  and  approximate.  For  so  much  of  the  original 
Oregon  as  now  lies  within  the  United  States,  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioner's Report  for  1880  gives  16,856.  Of  these,  1,550  are  reck- 
oned as  not  under  an  agent  The  number  of  the  uncivilized  is  not 
given ;  and  allowing  for  these  and  for  any  north  of  49°  in  Mr. 
White's  report,  the  difference  is  still  very  great  between  his  estir 
mate  in  1845,  of  42,000,  and  the  reported  number  of  16,356  in 
1880.  The  statements  of  two  agents  are  stimulating  to  reflections 
on  this  difference.  The  agent  for  the  Grand  Rond£  Agency,  Ore- 
gon, says :  *^  The  Indians  composing  the  inhabitants  of  the  agency 
are  remnants  of  the  numerous  and  once  powerful  tribes  occupying 
the  Willamette  and  Rogue  River  Valleys  in  this  State."  This 
agency  has  869  Indians,  the  remnant  of  seventeen  tribes.  The 
agent  of  the  Siletz  agency,  Oregon,  reports :  "  The  Indians  occu- 
pying  this  extent  of  country  number  about  1,100,  and  are  com- 
posed of  the  remnants  of  fifteen  different  tribes." 

We  obtain  a  glance  at  the  large  body  of  Indians  in  Oregon  in 
those  early  days  by  reading  a  passage  like  this :  ^'  Half  a  century 
ago  they  came  by  thousands,  and  the  desolate  shores  were  alive 
with  them.  .  .  .  Now  only  a  few  score  Indians  come  to  remind  the 
whites  that  a  remnant  of  the  race  still  lives."  The  author  is 
speaking  of  the  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Columbia,  at  the  Dalles.^ 

1  Cathbertson's  Expedition  to  the  Mauoaises  Terre$,  1850,  Fifth  An.  Rep. 
Smithsonian  Institntion,  March,  1851,  p.  119. 

*  Arizona  and  Sonora,  By  Sjlvester  Mowzy,  Delegate  to  Congress.  1864. 
Pjp.  32,  33. 

*  Ouide  to  the  Northern  Pacific  RaUroad.  By  Henry  L  "Winser.  1883. 
P.  233. 
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In  1840  five  missionaries,  with  associates,  —  thirty-six  adults 
and  seventeen  children,  —  arrived  in  Oregon  to  enlarge  the  Meth- 
odist Mission.  ^^  Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  this  last  reinforce- 
ment affairs  b^an  to  grow  more  discouraging.  The  Mission 
school  near  Salem  dwindled  to  almost  nothing.  ...  A  tour  was 
made  in  the  Umpqua  Valley,  where  they  preached  to  the  Indians, 
on  many  occasions,  but  concluded  that  it  was  not  wise  to  open  a 
mission  there,  partly  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians 
seemed  to  be  wasting  away.  The  station  on  Puget  Sound  was  so 
unsuccessful  that  it  was  abandoned."  The  superintendent  was 
superseded,  but  Mr.  Hines,  one  of  the  authors  on  Oregon,  defends 
the  Mission  and  Mr.  Lee  by  saying  that  ^^the  Indian  popula- 
tion had  been  wasting  away  like  the  dews  of  the  morning."  ^ 

Commander  Wilkes  noted  the  same  decrease  of  Indians  in 
Oregon  in  1841.  ^*  We  hoped  to  get  sight  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Methodist  Mission,  whom  they  were  teaching,  but  saw  only  four 
servants.  We  were  told,  however,  that  there  was  a  school  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  scholars  ten  miles  away.  In  a  few  days 
we  visited  the  mill  where  the  school  was  situated,  but  were 
told  that  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  visited."  *^  During  my 
stay  at  Vancouver  I  frequently  met  Casenove,  the  chief  of  the 
Elackatack  tribe.  •  .  .  He  was  once  lord  of  all  this  domain,  •  .  . 
and  witbin  the  last  fifteen  years  his  village  was  quite  prosperous ; 
he  could  muster  four  or  five  hundred  warriors ;  but  the  ague  and 
fever  have,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  swept  off  the  whole  tribe, 
and  it  is  said  they  all  died  within  three  weeks.  He  now  stands 
alone,  bis  land,  tribe,  and  property  all  departed,  and  he  a  depend- 
ent on  the  bounty  of  the  Company  [Hudson's  Bay  Company]. 
Casenove  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  noble  and  intelligent- 
looking  Indian.  At  the  fort  he  is  always  welcome,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  plate  at  meal-times  at  the  side-table.  ...  He  scarce 
seemed  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  one,  but  ate  his  meal  in  silence 
and  retired.  •  .  .  Casenove's  tribe  is  not  the  only  one  that  has 
suffered  in  this  way ;  many  others  have  been  swept  off  entirely  by 
this  fatal  disease,  without  leaving  a  single  survivor  to  tell  their 
melancholy  tale."  * 

Campbell,  in  his  '^  North  West  Boundary,"  page  133,  makes 

^  History  of  Indian  Missions  on  the  Pacific  Coasts  Oregon^  etc.  B j  Bev. 
Myron  Eells.    1882.    Pp.  22-24. 

'  Narrative  of  ihs  United  States  Exploring  Expedition.  By  Charles  Wilkes, 
Commaiider  of  the  Ezpeditioii.  Philadelphia,  1845.  Vol  iv.,  pp.  352, 369- 
37a 
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this  statement  in  the  same  line :  ^^  The  whole  inside  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  San  Juan  formerly  belonged  to  a  tribe  kindred  to 
the  Lummies,  and  now  extinct."  And  the  following  is  of  the 
same  import,  only  more  comprehensive :  ^^  The  race,  as  such,  is 
doomed  to  extinction  in  Oregon."  ^  Still  another  and  more  recent 
author  shows  the  whole  by  sample :  '^  One  Sunday  I  was  at  the 
Siletz  Agency,  and  hearing  the  church-beU  calling  to  service  went 
in.  .  •  .  There  was  a  great  variety  of  type  apparent,  for  the  rem^- 
nants  of  thirteen  tribes  of  the  Coast  and  Klamath  and  Rogue 
Biver  Indians  are  collected  on  this  Beservation."  ^ 

In  his  ^*  Sketches  of  Louisiana,"  page  206,  Stoddard  says  that 
in  the  early  days  of  white  settlements  among  them  ^*  the  Arkansas 
nation  of  Indians  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the 
country,  and  the  French,  to  preserve  peace  with  them,  and  to 
secure  their  trade,  intermarried  with  them,  .  .  •  who  are  now 
reduced  to  a  very  few  in  number,  and  live  in  two  small  villages.'* 
That  was  early  in  this  century.  Now  the  very  name  is  lost  to  any 
living  Indian,  and  is  preserved  in  a  State  which  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  Indians. 

Three  months  in  the  autumn  of  1885  were  spent  by  the  author 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific,  and  with  a  leading  purpose 
to  study  our  mixed  Indian  and  American  life  in  that  region.  The 
freedom  of  the  private  traveling  citizen,  and  exemption  from  all 
o£Bcial  relations  which  might  bias  him  or  expose  him  to  any  per- 
sonal aims  of  his  informants,  afforded  some  exceptionally  good 
opportunities  for  seeing  the  inside  of  the  *^  Indian  Question."  An 
o£Bce-holder  among  the  Indians,  or  an  office-seeker,  a  border  land 
speculator  or  an  Indian  agent,  secular  or  sacred,  will  appreciate 
tiiis  statement.  The  principal  informant,  intelligent  and  candid, 
had  spent  more  than  thiriy  years  west  of  the  Missouri  and  be- 
tween our  northern  boundary  and  Mexico,  had  been  the  most  of 
this  time  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  and  spoke  four  Indian 
languages.  Questions  were  put  and  the  answers  written  out  at 
the  time.  '^  The  Gros-Ute,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  Indians  are  increasing  or  decreasing,  ^'  was  once  a 
very  numerous  tribe  on  the  deserts  of  Western  Utah  and  Eastern 
Nevada,  now  nearly  extinct,  —  less  than  400.  In  1860,  when  I 
guided  Lieutenant  Weed's  command,  Battery  B,  Fourth  Artil- 
lery, in  Eastern  Nevada,  we  estimated  them  at  1,200."  ^'  Possibly 
the  Utes  hold  their  own  numbers,  but  not  any  other  tribe,  and  I 

^  Oreffon  and  Her  Resources.    By  Hngh  SmalL    1872.    P.  14. 
<  Two  Years  in  Oregon.    By  WaUis  Nash.     1882.    P.  139. 
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haye  ranged,  sinoe  1853,  trom  the  British  border  to  Arizona,  and 
on  the  East  from  the  divide  to  the  Pacific."  **  The  Indians  must 
go.  They  are  dying  out.  The  Navahoes  have  the  military  and 
Biissionaries,  Cadiolio  and  Protestant.  But  the  soldiery  will  have 
iccess  to  the  Beservation.  The  officers  and  missionaries  cannot 
prevent  it,  and  the  tribe  is  being  consumed -with  imported  dis- 
eases. The  Arapahoes  are  another  case."  Of  these  the  Beport 
for  1880  shows  about  4,000,  of  whom  712  are  tabulated  in  the 
column  of  venereal  diseases.  ^^  In  1858-1869  it  was  difficult  to 
find  an  unchaste  Ute  or  Snake  woman.  After  ihey  went  on  the 
Beservation  virtue  was  destroyed  by  the  soldiers.  I  doubt  if  one 
virtuous  woman  can  now  be  found  among  them.  Liquor  can  be 
had  freely  on  the  Beservation.  It  caused  the  Ute  massacre  of 
Meeker  and  of  Jackson,  the  teamster.  •  •  •  From  the  corruption 
of  the  whites  the  Navahoe  tribe  is  now  one  vast  pest-house." 
^The  tribes  are  ruined  beyond  all  chance  of  hope  by  the  soldiers 
and  cow-boys  and  ranchers.  The  officers  generally  are  gentlemen, 
and  hold  themselves  above  corrupting  influences  over  the  Indians, 
but  the  soldiers  are  of  the  lowest  grade  originally,  and  are  simply 
dreadfuL  You  can  have  no  conception  of  their  outrageous  con- 
duct." ^^Can  we  in  anyway  save  any  tribe  from  extinction?" 
^Only  by  keeping  from  them  the  white  influences  which  are  now 
destroying  them."  ^*  Would  a  fair  Ohio  neighborhood  around 
save  them  ?  "  ^*  Yes,  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know  but 
these  imported  vices  have  too  strong  and  destroying  a  hold  to  be 
stopped." 

The  testimony  just  quoted  covers,  it  will  be  noticed,  quite  an 
area,  and  quite  a  number  of  years.  It  agrees  well  with  what 
Commissioner  Walker  says  in  his  ^^  Indian  Question,"  p.  152 : 
^  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  continent,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
been  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers." 

In  this  historical  disquisition  on  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  American  Indians,  those  of  California  have  been  reserved  for 
a  separate  consideration,  for  several  reasons.  California  had,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  Europeans  there,  the  fair  experiment  of  the 
church  and  state  policy  combined  to  open  up  a  new  country.  The 
Boman  Catholic  mission  system  had  there,  in  its  twenty-one 
^  Missions,"  a  fair  and  unmolested  show  of  its  theory,  running 
through  more  than  sixty  years.  An  American  border  life  among 
Indians  had  there  an  exceptionally  good  illustration  in  the  extent 
of  its  range  —  having  the  combined  areas  of  New  England,  New 
York,  Penn^lvania,  and  Ohio.    Nowhere  besides,  in  our  domain, 
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has  there  been  such  a  mixture  of  Indian,  mining,  and  ranching  life 
—  each  a  very  positive  element  in  the  preparation  of  a  oivil  and 
Christian  State. 

Therefore  a  better  field  than  California  could  not  be  found  in 
which  to  study  the  perpetuity,  civilization  and  Christianization  of 
American  Indians. 

The  Franciscans  planted  missions  among  the  Indians  on  the 
coast  between  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco.  There  were  finally 
twenty-one  of  these  missions,  in  a  shore  belt  about  500  by  40 
miles,  and  so  far  adjoining  as  to  rule  out  settlers  between.  The 
first  was  established  in  1769  and  the  last  in  1823,  and  the  Padres 
were  both  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  They  so  far  Christianized 
and  domesticated  the  natives  as  to  reckon  18,683  as  connected 
with  the  Missions.  These  were  all  servants  and  worked  for  a 
living  merely,  not  accumulating  property  in  their  own  right.  By 
this  policy  the  Fathers  became  immensely  wealthy.  In  1825  the 
Mission  at  San  Francisco  owned  76,000  head  of  cattle,  3,000 
horses,  79,000  sheep,  and  other  ranch  interests  in  proportion. 
Their  white  and  red  wines  obtained  high  repute  in  the  East,  the 
mission  of  San  Gabriel  producing  annually  from  four  himdred  to 
six  hundred  barrels.  The  civil,  social,  and  ^*  Christian  "  condition 
of  the  native  converts  may  be  seen  in  one  passage  from  Cro- 
nise:  — 

^^  Both  men  and  women  were  required  to  work  in  the  fields  every 
day,  except  those  who  were  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  or  weavers* 
None  of  diem  were  taught  to  read  or  write  except  a  few  who  were 
selected  to  form  a  choir,  to  sing  and  play  music,  for  each  mission. 
The  only  instruments  were  the  violin  and  guitar.  They  never  re- 
ceived any  payment  for  their  labor,  except  food  and  clothing,  and 
instructions  in  the  catechism.  The  single  men  and  women  were 
locked  up  in  separate  buildings  every  night.  Both  sexes  were  se- 
verely punished  with  the  whip  if  they  did  not  obey  the  mission- 
aries, or  other  white  me^  in  authority.  .  .  .  Both  men  and  women 
were  fiogged  or  put  into  the  stocks,  if  they  refused  to  believe  or  to 
labor.  •  .  .  Eminent  men  of  science  from  England,  France,  Bus- 
sia,  and  the  United  States  who  visited  the  coast,  and  saw  the  un- 
fortunate natives  under  the  mission  regime,  in  its  palmiest  days, 
all  bear  witness  to  the  wretched  state  of  bodily  and  mental  bond- 
age in  which  they  were  held."  ^ 

So  in  Mexico  the  converted  Indians  were  reduced  to  slavery  on 

^  The  Natural  Weaith  of  California.  By  Titni  Fjre  Cioni8e.  San  Francisoo, 
1868.    F|».25,26. 
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the  land  and  in  the  mines.^  Of  the  vaat  interior  of  the  cotintrj 
and  the  great  majority  of  pagan  natives  the  ^^  Missions  "  took  no 
acoonnt.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  explored  to  see  whether 
the  lands  or  the  natives,  far  inland,  were  worth  attention.  When 
{he  Convention  at  Monterey,  in  1849,  was  discussing  the  question 
where  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  young  State  should  be,  they 
were  bewildered,  as  in  an  unknown  land.  One  proposed  a  line 
that  would  have  included  one  half  of  Nevada ;  another,  the  whole 
of  Nevada  and  a  large  part  of  Utah ;  and  yet  another,  all  of 
Nevada  and  Utah,  the  most  of  Colorado,  and  portions  of  Nebraska. 
Indeed,  the  vastness,  the  amplitude,  of  American  geography,  has 
always  been  confusing  to  both  citizens  and  foreigners.  The  home 
government  of  old  Spain  made  liberal  grants  for  these  Missions, 
as  settlements  to  develop  the  country  as  a  part  of  the  Spanish  Em- 
pire, and  the  Catholics  patronized  Uiem  generously  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Church.  Yet  the  soldiers  and  colonists  sent  there  by 
{he  government  were  often  ruffians  and  renegades,  transported  for 
crimes  at  home.  Such  was  the  Spanish  theory  of  the  civilization 
and  Christianization  of  the  Indians  as  practiced  in  California. 

In  1821  Mexico  assumed  independence  under  Iturbide.  It 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  policy  of  California  was 
a  &ilure  for  either  civil  or  religious  purpose,  and  in  1826  the 
Missions  began  to  be  broken  up  by  government,  and  the  vast 
wealth  in  them  confiscated  to  the  young  republic.  This  was  com- 
pleted  by  statute  in  1833,  when  the  Mexican  Congress  abolished 
the  missions,  removed  the  missionaries,  and  divided  the  cattle, 
lands,  and  remnants  of  property  among  the  natives  and  the  set- 
tlers. Santa  Anna,  coming  then  into  power,  broke  the  full  force 
of  this  decree,  yet  their  power  waned  ;  the  successive  insurrections, 
or  changes  in  parties,  despoiled  them,  and  in  1845  government  sold 
the  last  of  the  **  Missions  "  at  auction.  The  domesticated  Indians 
suffered  severely  from  these  changes.  They  had  been  educated 
for  servitude  and  not  citizenship,  and  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity had  been  ceremonial  rather  than  vital,  and  they  had  re* 
ceived  no  training  in  civilization  above  the  wants  of  their  menial 
Kfe.  Their  relapse,  therefore,  was  not  only  inevitable,  but  they 
became  more  of  an  obstacle  to  the  future  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country  than  the  wild  Indians  themselves.  Indeed, 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  civilizing  the  uncivilized  Indians,  for 
they  had  only  so  &r  left  the  savage  state  as  to  adopt  the  vices  of 
thdr  half^^ivilized  masters.     They  had  lost  the  virtues  of  their 

^  Am,  EncyCf  1875.    Mexico,  p.  476. 
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wild  life,  but  had  not  attained  to  those  of  civilized  life,  and  would 
class  with  that  refuse  of  whites  on  our  frontiers  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  the  Indians. 

Of  these  ^^  Mission  "  Indians,  as  has  been  stated,  there  were 
finally  18,683.  The  last  of  these  establishments  was  constituted 
in  1823,  in  which  year  the  first  official  census  was  taken  of  the 
Indian  race  in  Califomia.  The  number  reported  was  100,826. 
That  was  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  by  latest  official  reports  that 
number  has  fallen  to  16,277  (1880).  This  amazing  and  humil- 
iating reduction  is  easily  explained,  if  the  following  passage,  writ- 
ten thirty  years  ago,  was  a  fair  expression  at  the  time  of  the 
feelings  of  Califomia  toward  her  aborigines :  — 

*^  Their  presence  is  not  compatible  with  that  of  a  civilized  com," 
mimity ;  and  as  the  ooimtry  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  there 
will  be  no  longer  room  for  them.  Their  coimtry  can  be  made 
subservient  to  man,  but  as  they  themselves  cannot  be  turned  to 
account,  they  must  move  off,  and  make  way  for  their  betters. 
This  may  not.be  very  good  morality,  but  it  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
and  the  aborigines  of  Califomia  are  not  likely  to  share  a  better 
fate  than  those  of  many  another  country. ...  As  with  wild  cattle, 
so  it  is  with  Indians :  so  many  head,  and  no  more,  can  live  on  a 
given  quantity  of  land."  ^ 

The  facts  now  given,  miscellaneous  of  necessity,  only  partially 
official,  and  as  comprehensive  as  data  at  hand  would  allow,  point 
distinctly  to  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  American 
Indians.  Of  course  results  of  this  investigation  can  be  stated  only 
approximately,  since  the  government  tables  contain  many  blanks, 
and  when  filled  they  frequently  have  the  foot-notes :  '^  from  report 
of  last  year ; "  " estimated ; "  " partially  reported ; "  "an  under- 
estimate, many  tribes  not  being  reported."  While  the  tweniy-six 
colunms  in  the  usual  table  are  generally  filled,  except  when  ob- 
viously there  was  nothing  to  be  inserted,  as  boarding-schools,  or 
missionaries  or  donations,  only  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  blanks 
for  births  and  deaths  are  filled.  Every  tribe  furnishes  material 
for  these  blanks,  and  their  vacancy  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  this 
investigation.  In  the  Beports  for  ten  years  ending  with  1884, 
tiiere  are  2,585  blanks  for  the  entry  of  the  population,  etc.,  of  as 
many  tribes,  yet  only  729  of  these  contain  the  figures  of  births 
and  deaths.  We  have,  therefore,  only  twenty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  material  or  conditions  for  working  the  problem  in  hand* 

1  Three  Yean  tn  Caltfomia;  1851-^4.  By  J.  D.  Borthwiok.  Edinlmrgh  and 
IxMkdon,  1867. 
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With  these  very  imperfect  returns,  the  average  annual  return  for 
ten  years,  ending  with  1884,  is  518  births  in  excess  of  deaths. 

One  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  throws  a  farther  perplexity 
oyer  the  tables  on  which  we  would  like  to  rely  on  the  question  of 
increase  or  decrease.  Mr.  Walker  mentions  an  increase  in  cer- 
tain  tribes,  and  then  says :  **  An  increase  of  402  oyer  the  number 
reported  for  1871 ;  due,  howeyer,  perhaps  as  much  to  the  return 
of  absent  Indians  as  to  the  excess  of  births  oyer  deaths."  ^ 

Only  **  ciyilized  "  Indians  are  officially  reported,  which  fact  may 
haye  left  some  to  a  hopeful  delusion  as  to  increase.  For  example, 
the  total  reported  increase  for  1881  oyer  1880  was  5,913 ;  but  the 
increase  by  births  oyer  deaths  was  only  350.  Whence  the  addi- 
tional increase  of  5,563  ?  It  is  an  increase  of  ^*  ciyilized,"  not  of 
new-bom  Indians  —  an  annex  of  so  many  from  the  wild  Indians. 
Dropping  the  blanket  for  the  pantaloons  does  not  add  to  the 
^  wards  of  the  nation ;  "  it  is  merely  a  change  in  wardrobe,  and 
yery  slight  indeed  at  that.  Thus,  in  1882  the  number  falls  off 
2,219  from  the  preceding  year,  not  perhaps  a  decrease  by  death 
so  much  as  by  a  relapse  into  the  ^^  unciyilized  "  class. 

A  wider  range  among  the  figures  may  serye  still  farther  to  re- 
moye  this  delusion,  for  an  obscurity  coyers  them,  tending  to 
skepticism  on  what  we  would  like  to  say,  that  the  Indians  are  on 
the  increase.  The  Seport  of  the  Commissioner  for  1874  giyes 
their  number  as  275,003,  but  the  Report  for  1882  giyes  it  as 
259,632.  Here  is  a  loss  of  our  Indian  total  in  eight  years  of 
15,371. 

We  haye  elsewhere  quoted  a  goyemment  Report  for  1820, 
showing  that  the  "  Fiye  Nations  "  or  fiye  ciyilized  tribes  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  then  numbered  72,010.  The  Report  for  1880  — 
sixty  years  later  —  shows  that  they  had  decreased  to  59,187,  — 
a  loss  of  12,823.  It  should  be  here  added  that  those  fiye  tribes 
haye  been  the  fayorites  of  the  goyemment  and  of  our  educating 
and  missionary  societies. 

And  if  one  is  still  more  critical  oyer  some  of  these  figures  he 
may  become  more  skeptical  as  to  their  accuracy.  The  increase  in 
the  "  Fiye  Nations  "  for  eight  years  ending  with  1882  is  5,381.  As 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  wild  Indians  haye  been  added,  during 
this  time,  to  the  number  of  those  fiye  tribes,  this  increase  must  be 
the  excess  of  births  oyer  deaths.  But  the  excess  of  births  oyer 
deaths  among  all  our  Indians  for  those  eight  years  was  only  4,560 
—  821  less  than  the  number  assigned  by  the  Reports  to  the  Fiye 
*  The  Indian  Question,  p.  155. 
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Nations  alone.  No  doubt  the  per  cent  of  natural  increase  should 
be  greater  among  those  f ayored  tribes  than  among  any  others,  for 
they  haye  enjoyed  an  actual  ^^  reservation  "  for  sixty  years  or  so, 
and  have  been  able  to  establish  a  &mily  life.  Under  their  pres- 
ent liabilities  and  anxieties  as  to  a  new  civil  status  and  separation 
and  wanderings,  this  natural  increase  must  not  be  expected  to 
keep  up  its  average.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  complete 
and  reliable  vital  statistics  of  these  five  favored  tribes,  that  we 
might  know  what  the  state  and  the  church  have  accomplished,  and 
may  reasonably  undertake. 

It  was  the  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  prepare  a  disquisition  and 
not  an  argument.  The  figures  and  quoted  statements  from  au- 
thors named  are,  therefore,  left  to  work  their  own  way,  with  what 
force  they  may  inherently  have,  without  offered  inferences  or  rhe- 
torical enforcement. 

We  started  with  the  goyemment  Report  of  Dr.  Morse,  giving 
ihe  number  of  American  Indians  in  1820  as  425,766.  We  haye 
added  to  those,  on  the  Mexican  census  of  1823,  the  number  of 
100,826,  which  body,  more  or  less,  and  increased  or  decreased,  we 
took  into  the  American  Union,  with  California,  in  1848.  These 
two  sums  make  526,592  Indians  within  the  present  territory  of  the 
United  States,  Alaska  excepted,  and  are  to  be  now  accounted  for. 
We  have  cited  authors  to  show  their  abundance  at  times  and  in 
sections ;  also  to  show  the  wasting  and  even  total  disappearance 
of  powerful  tribes,  and  the  reduction  of  others  to  feeble  and 
petty  remnants,  till  a  half  score  of  old  tribes  made  only  a  handful 
for  an  agency.  We  have  called  attention  to  deficient,  and  some- 
times discrepant,  tabulations. 

A  few  totals  for  a  few  years  from  official  and  annual  reports  on 
the  Indians  may  well  close  this  paper.  The  earliest  at  hand  is  for 
1866,  when  their  number  was  295,774 ;  in  1868  it  was  298,528. 
In  1872  their  number  reached  the  maximum  in  official  returns, 
when  it  is  put  "  about  300,000."  Five  years  later,  1877,  they  fell 
to  their  minimum  reported  number,  which  was  250,864.  Six 
years  afterward,  1883,  the  number  had  risen  to  265,565,  but  the 
next  year,  1884,  fell  off  to  264,369,  —  a  loss  of  1,196.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  since  1866  the  Indians  have  decreased  31,405.  li 
we  go  back  to  1823  and  take  the  aggregate  numbers  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Calif omia — 526,592 — it  will  be  seen  that  their 
decrease  since  1823  has  been  262,228.  It  may  be  well  said  that 
the  numbers  of  long  ago  were  a  crude  estimate,  and  that  losses 
computed  on  them  will  need  a  wide  margin  for  variation.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  the  regular  government  retums^f  the  last 
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eighteen  years,  durmg  which  the  average  annual  loss  has  been 
1,744- 

As  has  been  already  stated,  in  the  Indian  census  only  the 
<«  ciyilized  "  or  ^^  partially  civilized  "  are  enumerated  and  reported- 
All  others  are  unreported,  and  are  reckoned  only  by  estimation- 
The  only  guide  offered  by  the  Commissioners,  as  to  the  number 
of  the  uncivilized  and  unreported,  is  that  the  reported  are  about 
five  sixths  of  the  whole  number. 

According  to  the  official  Beports  of  the  last  eighteen  years  the 
average  decrease  of  the  '^civilized''  or  '^ partially  civilized"  has 
been  a  little  less  than  2,000  a  year.  One  of  highest  authority  on 
this  subject,  within  government  circles,  informs  the  author  that 
our  Indian  statistics  are  very  far  from  reliable.  There  are  many 
and  obvious  reasons  for  this,  and  some  special  ones  for  making  ths 
statement  of  their  numbers  in  excess  of  fact  Neither  the  state 
nor  the  church  can  readily  consent  to  the  criticism  that  the  ab- 
original race  is  diminishing  under  their  mutual  care,  and  the  error 
in  the  statistics  is  most  likely  to  be  in  making  the  number  too 
high.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  the  official  reports  show  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  for  many  years  in  the  total  of  the  civil- 
ized, the  increase,  if  there  has  been  any,  must  have  been  among 
the  uncivilized-  It  will  be  a  most  unwelcome  and  reproachful  in- 
ference, if  forced  on  us,  that  only  wild  Indians  can  increase  in 
the  United  States,  while  civilization,  as  we  apply  it  to  them,  or 
make  a  show  of  it  ourselves,  on  our  white  borders,  is  gradually 
wasting  them  away,  or  is  proving  incompetent  to  save  them  from 
extinction. 

And  yet  another  point.  It  appears  that  the  ^^ civilized"  or 
'^  partially  civilized  "  Indians,  tabulated  in  the  census,  are  decreas- 
ing at  the  average  rate  of  about  2,000  a  year.  If,  therefore,  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  total  of  the  aborigines  within  our  borders, 
it  must  be  among  the  uncivilized,  who  are  not  reckoned  in  the 
census.  By  estimation  this  unknown  quantity  is  put  at  about  one 
sixth  of  the  whole,  that  is,  about  50,000,  as  the  reported  total  for 
1885  is  259,244.  Thus,  to  make  the  increase  claimed,  this  50,000 
of  wild  Indians  must  first  gain  enough  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
2,000  a  year  in  the  civilized  259,244,  and  enough  more  to  enable 
OS  to  say  that  the  American  Indians,  in  their  totality,  are  on  the 
increase.  It  is  an  impossible  supposition  that  50^000  wild  Indians 
are  doing  this,  while  five  times  as  many  civilized  ones  cannot  hold 
their  owa. 

In  the  wasting  and  disappearing  of  these  ancient  and  primeval 
races  we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  benevolence  and  the  Chris- 
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tian  tenderness  which  are  comforting  their  last  days  and  smoothing 
their  trail  into  the  twilight.  It  is  iJie  present  highest  attainment 
of  our  civilization  to  watch  and  comfort  the  dying,  till  death 
come,  no  matter  how  imbecile  or  useless  or  degraded  the  depart- 
ing may  be.  But  if  our  civilization  has  done  its  best,  and  fails  to 
save  any  of  these  old  tribes,  in  their  separateness,  while  it  appro- 
priates their  lands  and  vitiates  their  blood  till  it  ceases  to  flow,  and 
spares  only  geographical  names  as  memorials,  some  of  its  praise 
must  be  abated.  The  civilization  which  cannot  make  citizens  out 
of  Indians,  or  the  religion  which  cannot  make  Christians  out  of 
the  aborigines,  must  become  modest  in  its  pretensions;  and, 
reasoning  from  our  own  home  and  experiment,  it  may  become  a 
question  how  far  we  can  make  a  success  in  those  lines  among  the 
inferior  in  foreign  lands.  If  American  Christianity  and  Ameri- 
can civilization  can  do  their  best  only  by  easing  and  gracing  the 
extinction  of  the  East  Indian,  and  Turk,  and  Chinese,  and 
Hawaiian,  preparatory  to  the  supremacy  of  an  English-speaking 
people  over  their  ancestral  domains,  the  theory  of  Christian  mis- 
sions exposes  itself  to  grave  criticism. 

In  this  home  work  and  threatened  failure  nothing  can  be  charged 
off  on  the  government  as  a  force  separate  from  the  people.  For 
all  practical  purposes  they  are  one  and  the  same.  The  national 
government  on  the  Indian  question  is  only  an  alias  for  the  people. 
Probably  in  the  cool,  historic  period  which  is  coming,  where  old 
States  and  new,  and  base  and  border  lines  shall  be  blended  and 
the  provincial  be  ruled  out  by  the  national,  it  will  appear  that 
civilization  and  religion  had  hard  times  at  the  front,  with  scant 
encouragement,  and  the  Indian  and  his  white  neighbor  degener- 
ated. For  the  good  of  the  red  man  and  of  the  border  white  man 
there  has  been  too  much  East  and  too  little  West,  and  very  much 
foreign,  in  the  divisions  and  apportionments  of  our  benevolent 
work  and  in  our  popular  enthusiasm.  Very  likely  the  progress- 
ing failure  in  our  civilization  and  Christianity  to  save  the  Indian 
races  will  by  and  by  be  properly  traced,  not  to  any  inherent  weak- 
ness in  the  systems,  but  to  their  unfortunate  administration.  It  is 
to  be  devoudy  hoped  that  we  will  not  be  too  late  in  the  discovery 
that  the  household  phrase,  Home  Missions,  means  for  this  new  and 
broad  continent,  the  United  States,  a  power  to  make  a  nation  to 
order.  Providence  has  given  out  the  order,  and  if  it  is  not  filled 
the  responsibility  must  come  on  those  having  the  management  of 
the  work. 

WUliam  Barrows. 
Ekaddto,  Mass. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  "TIPS,"  FEES,  AND  GRATUITIES. 

By  the  side  of  our  great  social  problems,  which  now  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  intelligent,  and  not  unfrequently  excite  the  blind 
rage  of  the  ignorant  and  lawless,  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong  to  give  "  tips,"  fees,  or  gratuities  to  waiters, 
porters,  custom-house  officials,  and  others  in  similar  stations,  seems 
one  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Many  Americans  who 
have  traveled  abroad —  whether  rich  or  poor — have  been  exoeed- 
mgly  annoyed  by  the  tip  in  England,  or  the  pourboire  in  France, 
or  the  Trinkgeld  in  Germany ;  but  they  have  probably  never  re- 
garded the  fee  as  more  than  an  objectionable  custom,  a  nuisance, 
which  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  travel  help  one  soon  to  forget. 
Yet  not  all  that  have  lifted  up  their  voices  in  protest  against  the 
feeing-custom  content  themselves  with  merely  declaiming  and  pro- 
testing against  it.  Within  a  few  years  attempts  have  been  made 
in  Europe,  not  only  by  able  writers  to  expose  the  viciousness  of 
the  system,  but  also  by  reformers  to  abolish  it.  And  it  is  chiefly 
this  serious  consideration  which  the  question  of  tipping  and  feeing 
has  received  abroad  —  not  any  presumption  to  raise  it  in  impor- 
tance to  the  level  with  certain  other  social  problems  —  that  may 
justify  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  bespeak  for  it  the  interest  of 
American  readers.  In  the  end  it  may  appear  that  our  interest 
can  be  based  upon  something  much  more  vital  and  substantial 
than  mere  literary  curiosity.  But  for  the  present  we  are  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  foreign  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  fee  ?  A  fee,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Americans  use  the  word,  or  a  tip,  or  gratuity,  has  been  well  defined 
by  Rudolph  von  Ihering,  Professor  of  Law  at  Gt>ettingen,  a 
writer  who  has  taken  up  this  question  from  a  legal  and  ethical 
point  of  view.  A  fee,  or  tip,  is  money  given  over  and  above  that 
which  he  who  does  somebody  else  a  service  can  demand.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  free  gift  Hence,  if  the  exact  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment is  agreed  upon  beforehand,  it  ceases  to  be  a  gratuity.  A  tip 
is  distinguished  from  a  present  by  its  purpose.  A  tip  is  given  in 
compensation  for  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered,  whereas  a 
present  is  given  merely  to  show  one's  good  wilL  Tips,  then, 
might  be  called  imitation  or  pseudo-wages. 

Ihering  recognizes  three  different  forms  of  tips,  two  of  which 
are,  thus  far,  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  First,  there  is  the 
tip  so  often  given  in  Europe  for  small  favors  and  services  per- 
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formed  in  every-day  life  —  das  GefaeHigkeits-IHnkgeld.  Let  us 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  can  still  expect  every  one,  even  the 
boot-black  at  the  street  comer,  and  the  laborer  ^*  standing  idle  in 
the  market-place,"  to  tell  us  where  such  and  such  a  street  or  build- 
ing is  to  be  found,  without  seeing  him  fawn  and  cringe  for  a  tip. 

Secondly,  gratuities  given  in  social  intercourse  —  gesdlschaft' 
liche  Trinhgdder.  To  illustrate :  I  spend  a  few  days  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  and  am  expected  on  my  departure  to  fee  his  servant. 
Or,  as  is  the  custom  in  certain  parts  of  Grermany,  I  merely  go  to 
my  friend's  dinner-party,  stay  an  hour  or  two,  and  depart,  after 
leaving  under  my  plate  —  such  is  his  hospitality  —  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar,  not  exactly  as  the  price  of  my  dinner,  to  be  pocketed  by  my 
friend,  a  restaurant-keeper  in  disguise,  but  as  a  gratuity  for  his 
butler  or  his  cook.  Here,  too,  we  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  those  who  fetch  not  only  their  knowledge,  but  also  tiieir  per- 
versity, from  afar,  for  not  yet  having  introduced  amongst  us  this 
laudable  (?)  custom. 

But  there  is  a  third  kind  of  tip,  the  business  tip  — das  geschaeft-^ 
liche  Trinkgeld.  This  is  the  tip  par  excellence.  It  is  paid  to  wait- 
ers, porters,  and  custom-house  officials,  hackmen,  etc.,  and  is  not 
wholly  unknown  in  America. 

A  few  questions  as  to  its  origin  and  purpose  will  help  us  to 
penetrate  beneath  the  cloak  of  generosity  or  charity  which  covers 
its  nakedness  and  will  reveal  to  us  its  true  nature. 

What,  then,  first  prompted  people  to  give  tips?  Ihering's 
answer  is  brief  and  concise,  —  egotism,  selfishness.  Nor  is  the 
correctness  of  his  assertion  difficult  to  sustain.  That  a  traveler 
who  runs  the  risk  of  missing  his  train  unless  he  crosses  the  city 
within  a  certain  time  should  promise  the  cabman  an  extra  quarter 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  thoughtlessness  of  the  traveler, 
who  does  not  stop  to  weigh  either  the  motives  or  tiie  consequences 
of  his  act ;  or,  to  make  it  easier,  it  may  be  laid  to  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  hackney-horses,  who  can  go  &ster  for  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  than  for  a  dollar.  But  if  one  who  habitually  tips  the 
waiter  to  serve  him  first,  or  the  railway  conductor  to  give  him  a 
compartment  by  himself,  and  that  to  tiie  inconvenience  of  his 
fellow-travelers,  can  still  be  excused  as  simply  thoughtless,  in- 
stead of  being  condenmed  as  selfish,  our  distinction  between  tiiose 
two  epithets  is  not  worth  a  great  deaL 

In  some  such  way  people  that  thought  too  much  about  them- 
selves and  too  little  about  their  neighbors,  and  had  money  enough 
to  indulge  their  selfishness,  became  accustomed  to  give  tips  and 
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fees.  The  natural  effect  on  otlien  was  that  they,  too,  unless  they 
wished  to  be  neglected,  had  to  open  their  purses  a  little  wider. 
With  this  step,  at  least  so  far  as  waiters  in  hotels  were  concerned, 
feeing  ceased  to  be  the  habit  of  the  few,  and  became  established 
as  the  custom  of  the  many. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  tipping  system  was 
jffobably  reached  through  the  interference  of  the  hotel  or  restau- 
rant keeper.  Seeing  that  his  waiters  feathered  their  nests  too  well, 
he  began  to  engage  them  on  the  condition  that  they  must  no  longer 
expect  pay  from  him,  but  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  his 
guests.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  he  would  even  farm  out  the  most 
remuneratiye  positions  at  his  disposal  and  collect  from  the  unfor- 
tunate waiters  a  handsome  revenue  for  the  privilege  of  serving 
him  in  a  capaciiy  that  has  earned  them  as  unenviable  a  reputation 
f<H*  servility  as  the  publicans  of  old  enjoyed  for  oppression  and 
extortion. 

So  far,  then,  we  find  nothing  but  selfishness  at  the  bottom  of 
the  feeing-custom.  First,  the  selfishness  of  a  few  guests  or  trav- 
elers of  wealth  who  secure  the  waiter's  special  service  by  bribes ; 
then,  the  selfishness  of  the  demoralised  waiter  who  exacts  a  like 
bribe  from  all  guests,  at  the  peril  of  their  being  n^lected ;  and 
lastly,  the  selQshness  of  the  hotel-keeper  who  grudges  the  waiter  his 
ill-gotten  gain,  and  by  force  of  his  superior  position  as  capitalist, 
makes  him  give  it  up.  It  was  probably  at  this  stage  of  the  devel- 
ojMnent  of  the  feeing-system,  Ihering  thinks,  that  some  hotel 
managers,  moved,  as  we  may  suppose,  by  the  complaints  of  their 
customers,  began  to  fix  the  amount  of  fees  and  enter  them  as  reg- 
ular items  on  the  bills  of  tiieir  guests.  This  new  item  was  called 
^  Servie^^  or  ^^  aUeTidance^^  and  the  traveler  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  tipping  was  abolished,  and  the  hotel-keeper  had 
contrived  to  exact  from  every  customer  a  fixed  extra  amount,  of 
which  he  might  give  to  tiie  waiter  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  saw  fit. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  waiter  thought  himself  cheated  by  his 
employer  and  began  the  same  old  game  over  again,  collecting  tips 
wherever,  whenever,  and  from  whomsoever  he  could,  but  at  first, 
probably,  without  being  seen  by  his  master.  Moreover,  since  in 
some  instances  notice  had  been  given  on  the  bills  to  the  effect  that 
^  porter  and  boots  "  were  not  included  in  the  Servie  or  attendance^ 
those  functionaries  still  claimed  their  tips,  and  why,  then,  should 
the  waiter  alone  put  up  with  being  defrauded  out  of  his  due?  By 
this  time,  it  will  be  seen,  the  tip  had  been  once  abolished,  but 
only  in  order  to  be  imposed  again  upon  the  weary  traveler.    The 
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hotel-keeper  had  avenged  himself  upon  the  waiter,  the  waiter  upon 
the  traveler,  and  as  for  the  traveler  —  verily,  ^^  the  last  state  of 
that  man  was  worse  than  the  first."  The  tip  had  practically  been 
doubled  at  the  traveler's  expense ;  and  his  selfishness,  which  first 
caused  him  to  give  tips,  had  redounded  to  the  discomfort  and  an- 
noyance of  himself  as  well  as  of  others. 

But  enough  of  the  history  of  the  custom.  What  has  been  given 
of  it  applies  not  to  all,  but  only  to  most  of  the  countries  and  cities 
in  Europe.  We  may  suppose  tiie  growth  and  nurture  of  the  usage 
to  have  been  as  various  as  are  now  the  forms  of  its  existence ;  and 
we  therefore  turn  from  our  inquiry  into  its  origin,  which  has 
shown  us  that  it  sprung  from  the  root  of  all  evils,  namely,  selfish- 
ness, to  mention  its  most  objectionable  features. 

Some  of  these  have  already  been  alluded  to.  The  most  obvious 
objection  to  incessant  tipping  is  the  expense  it  causes  to  the 
traveler,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  least  weight.  For  even  the 
abolition  of  tips  would  not  necessarily  diminish  the  expense  of 
travel.  In  some  way  or  other  travelers  still  might  be  taxed  to 
maintain  the  same  number  of  servants.  Nor  would  any  one  de- 
mur if  he  knew  that  he  were  always  paying  a  laborer  that  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.    And  this  leads  us  to  the  next  objection. 

When  my  tailor  has  finished  the  suit  of  clothes  I  ordered  of 
him  and  I  am  expected  to  tip  his  errand-boy  merely  for  delivering 
what  derives  its  value  wholly  from  the  skill  and  care  of  my  tailor's 
cutter,  on  what  ground  am  I  asked  to  fee  the  errand-boy  rather 
than  the  cutter  ?  After  having  relished  the  tahle-d'hdte  of  my 
hotel  twice  as  much  as  the  insolent  politeness  of  the  porter,  I  am 
expected  to  give  that  porter  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  but  I  should 
only  be  laughed  at  were  I  to  send  an  extra  half  dollar  to  the  cook 
in  the  kitchen ;  where  is  the  principle  on  which  business  of  tJiat 
kind  is  conducted  ?    Is  it  not  mere  caprice  ? 

Again,  in  ordinary  business  transactions  we  object  to  reckon- 
ing with  unknown  factors.  We  know  the  value  of  our  com- 
modity, or  we  can  ascertain  it  by  inquiry ;  in  short,  prices  are 
either  fixed  or  fixable.  Not  so  with  tips,  fees,  and  gratuities. 
What  little  of  a  business-like  character  there  remains  in  my  tipping 
tiie  tailor's  errand-boy  instead  of  his  cutter,  or  the  porter  instead 
of  the  cook,  vanishes  altogether  when  I  cannot,  and  the  errand-boy 
or  the  porter  wUl  not,  tell  how  much  his  service  is  worth.  Sound 
economics  condemns  my  share  in  such  a  transaction  as  culpable 
wastefulness,  and  that  of  the  porter  as  downright  beggary. 

Consider  the  trouble,  the  vexation,  the  agony  that  the  traveler 
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suffers  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
expected !  the  meanness  for  which  he  reproaches  himself  when  he 
has  given  too  little,  and  the  self-disgust  he  feels  at  having  been 
duped  when  he  suspects  that  in  his  generosity  he  has  given  too 
much !  These  are  feelings  with  which  every  European  traveler  is 
more  or  less  familiar ;  they  remind  one  of  David  Copperfield's 
first  experience  with  a  waiter  at  Yarmouth.  "  What  should  you 
— what  should  I  — "  poor  Davy  asks  him,  ^^how  much  ought  I 
to — what  would  it  be  right  to  pay  the  waiter,  if  you  please?" 
Then  follows  the  waiter's  pitiful  stoiy  of  his  family  who  have  the 
"  cowpock,"  his  supporting  ^^  an  aged  pairint  and  a  lovely  sister," 
his  living  ^*on  broken  wittles"  and  sleeping  ^^on  the  coals,"  and 
finally  Davy's  conclusion  ^^  that  any  recognition  short  of  nine- 
pence  would  be  mere  brutality  and  hardness  of  heart." 

Nor  are  expense  to  the  traveler,  misapplied  compensation  for 
imaginary  services,  and  uncertainty  of  the  value  of  real  services 
the  only  criticisms  to  be  made  upon  tipping.  The  strongest  objec- 
tion by  far  is  based  on  the  effect  which  the  custom  has  upon  those 
who  take  the  tips.  Even  when  a  guest  or  traveler  does  not  fee  the 
waiter  beforehand  in  order  to  secure  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh- 
bors a  larger  share  of  service  and  comfort  than  he  is  entitled  to, — 
or,  in  other  words,  even  when  he  corrupts  nobody  by  bribery,  —  he 
is  still  paying  for  service  that  falls  within  the  ordinary  round  of 
the  servant's  duties  and  ou^it,  therefore,  to  be  rendered  without 
special  compensation.  It  is  true  there  are  exceptions  to  this.  For, 
as  has  been  said  above,  there  are  in  some  places  waiters,  porters, 
and  **  boots  "  that  receive  no  pay  at  all  from  their  employers,  and 
these  everybody  would  probably  be  willing  to  except.  It  is  a  pity, 
however,  that  they  are  not  labeled  and  thereby  distinguished  from 
the  rest.  But  concerning  the  average  receiver  of  tips,  there  is  but 
one  opinion  among  those  who  have  ever  crossed  his  path.  What- 
ever may  be  his  personal  appearance  and  his  manners,  his  character 
is  only  too  often  a  strange  mixture  of  impudence  and  servility. 
And  why  should  it,  or  how  could  it,  be  otherwise  ?  From  his  very 
apprenticeship  he  is  taught  to  reverence  those  who  are  lavish 
with  their  money  and  to  slight  those  that  are  not.  But  as  he 
gains  experience  he  does  not  scruple  to  browbeat  and  insult  the 
economical  customer  openly,  and  to  despise  the  lavish  one  secretly. 
His  insolence  towards  the  prudent  man  grows  out  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  his  contempt  for  the  spendthrift  arises  from  the  fact 
that  he  no  longer  feels  himself  to  be  the  slave  of  his  guest,  but 
raAer  his  master  or  tyrant,  whose  good  opinion  the  guest  is  f ool- 
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ish  enough  to  buy  with  a  tip.  Talk  as  we  may,  we  are  all  of  ns 
somewhat  afraid  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  those  gentlemen 
in  dress-coat  or  uniform,  and  this  is  a  weakness  of  which  they 
never  fail  to  make  the  most.  Not  without  reason  does  Chamisso 
make  Peter  Schlemihl  say,  when  he  meets  a  company  of  gay  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  an  English  park,  that  he  did  not  know  which  to 
fear  most,  ^^  die  bedienten  Herren  oder  die  Herren  Bedienten*'* 
And  yet,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  blame  the  receivers  of  tips  too  se- 
verely for  having  forgotten  how  to  do  their  duty  without  being 
tipi>ed  as  long  as  we  ourselves  teach  them  to  neglect  it  on  reg^ular 
pay.  Whoever  practices  bribery  and  encourages  begging  must  be 
prepared  for  what  inevitably  follows  in  the  wake  of  those  evils. 

But  to  dwell  on  those  evils  will  not  be  necessary  after  men- 
tioning the  worst  and  the  saddest  result  of  feeing  and  tipping,  and 
that  is  the  loss  of  self-respect  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  those 
who  depend  upon  perquisites.  For  if  ever  self-respect  has  a  hard 
stand  it  is  against  confirmed  venality  and  professional  mendicancy. 
Whoever  thinks  such  language  too  strong  for  exposing  and  con- 
demning what  no  doubt  to  some  people  seems  only  a  nuisance, 
may  find  even  stronger  terms  used  by  the  writer  already  referred 
to,  as  well  as  by  some  others  whose  articles  are  mentioned  in 
"  Poole's  Index."  He  may,  moreover,  consider  that  it  is  not  only 
the  venal  custom-house  officer  and  the  mendicant  porter  that  share 
this  condemnation,  but  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  those  persons 
who  make  them  venal  and  mendicant :  and  the  larger  the  claim  of 
such  people  to  intelligence  and  social  standing,  the  larger  their 
share  of  the  condemnation.  But  if  further  testimony  is  wanted 
to  show  that  the  evil  effects  of  the  f eeing-system  cannot  be  easily 
over-estimated,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  probably  as  the 
direct  or  indirect  result  of  articles  like  that  of  Ihering,  the  wait- 
ers of  Vienna  themselves  have  risen  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
feeing  system.  So  firmly,  however,  is  this  system  established 
there  that,  according  to  the  April  number  of  the  ^^Schank- 
Gehilfe,"  their  recently  founded  organ,  they  dare  not  expect  its 
complete  overthrow  for  a  generation  to  come. 

Other  attempts  to  uproot  this  vicious  custom  have  been  made 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  have  been  successful;  others  still  have 
been  suggested.  Here  and  there  notices  are  posted  in  European 
inns  and  hotels  requesting  the  guests  not  to  give  tips,  and  forbid- 
ding the  waiters  to  accept  them  at  the  risk  of  being  immediately 
dismissed.  According  to  Ihering,  it  is  by  measures  of  this  or  a 
similar  kind  that  at  least  two  hotels,  the  ^  Schweizerhof  "  at  La- 
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owBe,  and  its  namesake  at  SohafiEhansen,  have  not  only  not  snf- 
fared,  but  even  gained  in  onstom  and  reputation,  and  that,  too, 
notwiiJistanding  they  are  f orerunnOTS  in  a  oanse  by  no  means 
wanting  opposition.  It  is  further  suggested  by  the  same  writer 
that  thd  Servis  or  attendance  be  not  so  much  as  mentioned  on 
the  hotel  bills,  so  as  not  to  remind  the  waiter  of  the  times  when 
he  sat  by  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt.  A  still  more  promising  appeal 
is  made  to  the  editors  of  guide-books  to  designate  the  hotels 
that  have  abolished  tips,  and  thereby  to  help  on  the  cause  of 
reform.  In  short,  Ihering  regards  the  question  as  one  belong- 
ing to  the  sphere  of  national  pedagogics,  as  one  ^in  which  every- 
body who  has  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart  should  lend  a 
hand.  If  looked  at  from  this  point  of  yiew  the  question  is  not 
one  of  eradicating  an  evil  from  which  only  the  higher  classes 
suffer,  but  which  affects  the  whole  people." 

And  now,  after  this  brief  presentation  of  a  problem  that  has 
deservedly  attracted  the  attention  of  some  European  thinkers  and 
reformers,  what  remains  to  be  said  that  could  possibly  be  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  Americans?  Not  much,  it  is  true.  We  might 
stop  short  with  pointing  the  moral  in  the  words  of  the  old  proverb, 
—  An  ounoe  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Still,  this 
would  hardly  be  enough,  for  although  the  conditions  for  natural- 
izbg  a  foreign  plant  like  the  European  f eeing-custom  are  not  all 
&vorable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  feeing  is  on  the  increase 
in  this  country.  One  would  suppose  that  the  house-servant  prob- 
lem which  is  now  and  then  discussed  in  our  papers  ought  alone  to 
be  sufficient  to  keep  people  from  creating  more  trouble  and  causing 
demoralization  among  servants  of  other  occupations  by  tipping  and 
feeing.  What  those  servants  and  their  occupations  are  it  is  no 
harder  to  guess  than  what  kind  of  people  generally  bribe  and  de« 
moralize  them.  The  servants  are  such  as  come  most  frequently 
in  contact  with  the  traveling  public,  and  the  people  themselves 
are  a  certain  class  of  the  traveling  public,  a  considerable  number 
of  those  who  travel  abroad,  and  whose  conduct  abroad  is  as  sure 
to  bring  Americans  into  disrepute  among  Euroi>eans  as  the  notions 
tiiey  fetch  home  are  sure  to  convey  wrong  impressions  to  Ameri- 
cans about  Europeans. 

With  these  travelers  aping  the  English,  French,  and  Germans ; 
with  others  following  suit ;  and  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  many 
more,  we  are  no  longer  surprised  to  find  some  of  our  waiters, 
porters,  hackmen,  and  railway  employees  expecting  tips  from  their 
customers. 
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But  we  cannot  close  without  calling  attention  to  a  certain  Amer* 
ican  usage  which  is  likely  to  facilitate  the  introduction  and  e&H 
tablishment  of  the  feeing-system  amongst  us.  I  refer  to  the  dif- 
ference in  respect  to  intelligence  as  well  as  to  social  standing 
between  the  average  receiver  of  tips  in  Europe  and  some  of 
those  who  take  tips  in  America.  It  is  well  known  that  waiters 
in  France,  Germany,  and  England  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come  from 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  or  make  pretensions  to  more  than  an 
ordinary  common-school  education.  When,  however,  they  do,  they 
are  generally  above  accepting  tips  and  fees.  Thus,  there  are  em- 
ployed in  some  of  the  largest  hotels  of  London  a  great  many  young 
Germans  who  spend  a  year  or  two  abroad  in  order  to  learn  for- 
eign  languages.  Among  these  one  is  likely  to  meet  with  a  great 
deal  of  respectability  and  intelligence,  and  the  embarrassing  in- 
cident that  happened  to  a  traveler  there  last  summer  has,  no 
doubt,  its  parallels  in  the  travels  of  others.  A  fee  was  offered 
to  a  certain  waiter,  but  was  courteously  declined,  with  the  re- 
mark :  ^^  Beg  pardon,  sir,  I  do  not  need  any  fees,  my  father  is 
himself  the  owner  of  a  large  hotel  in  Germany."  It  is  true  the 
reason  given  for  declining  the  tip  was  in  this  case  the  possession 
of  means,  and  it  remains  uncertain  how  many  such  refusals  are 
made  on  the  score  of  intelligence  and  self-respect  only,  but  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  degree 
of  education  is  regarded  by  Europeans  as  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  temptations  that  prove  too  strong  for  the  low-bred  and 
unintelligent. 

Is  it  so  amongst  us?  We  fear  not.  During  every  summer 
hundreds  of  coUege  and  academy  students,  the  most  intelligent 
portion  of  our  youth,  spend  their  eight  or  ten  weeks'  vacation  not 
only  in  peddling  books  with  catchpenny  titles,  but  also  in  serving 
as  waiters  in  summer  hotels,  and  depending  for  their  earnings  — 
that  is  to  say,  not  for  their  support,  but  for  their  savings  — quite 
as  much  on  tips  as  on  stipulated  wages.  Again  we  repeat,  there 
are  exceptions  to  this,  and  we  gladly  recognize  them.  There  are 
books  without  catchpenny  titles,  and  there  are  summer  hotels  with- 
out perquisites.  And  yet,  when  one  has  seen  college  students 
return  from  vacation  work  of  this  kind  after  a  week's  trial, 
ashamed  of  themselves,  indignant  with  their  mercenary  employers, 
ready  to  break  their  contracts  with  them  and  to  be  sued  by  them 
rather  than  sell  themselves,  and,  withal,  not  particularly  grateful 
to  those  who  advised  them  to  go,  —  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
custom  which  has  been  upheld  by  the  selfish  and  ignorant  in 
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Europe,  and  the  evil  oonsequenoes  of  which  are  so  obvious  and 
unendurable  that  people  are  trying  to  abolish  it  there,  should  be 
introduced  in  America,  and  even  be  both  directly  and  indirectly 
encouraged  by  the  conscientious  and  the  intelligent. 

The  rapidly  increasing  custom  in  America  cannot*  be  checked 
in  a  day.  The  comparatively  few  transient  guests  who  are  influ- 
enced by  printed  protests  cannot  accomplish  its  abolition  by  their 
individual  example.  A  public  sentiment  against  the  pernicious 
usage  must  be  created  by  public  and  private  social  agitation. 
The  class  of  people  that  should  first  feel  the  force  of  public 
opinion  is  not  the  waiters  and  the  porters,  but  the  proprietors  of 
hotels  and  restaurants.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
moral  sense  of  American  landlords  and  waiters  will  not  respond 
to  sentiments  of  honor  and  self-respect  as  quickly  as  the  manhood 
of  the  landlords  and  waiters  of  Vienna  and  Lucerne.  Free 
American  citizens  ought  not  to  be  shamed  into  the  practice  of 
minor  morals  by  the  example  of  caste-bound  Europeans. 

H.  G.  Bierwirih* 

Akdovkb,  Mass. 


LANGUAGE  AS  A  POLITICAL  FORCE. 

The  influence  of  language  in  determining  the  union  or  separa- 
tion of  communities  has  become  in  recent  times  a  commonplace 
observation.  The  German  Empire  owes  its  growth  and  strength 
largely  to  this  force.  The  Italian  kingdom  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely its  creation;  and  its  persistent  strength  is  shown  in  the 
disturbing  effect  which  the  cry  of  ^^  Italia  Irredenta  "  is  still  able 
to  produce.  The  Pan-Slavonian  sentiment  is  appealed  to  alike  by 
republicans  and  by  Russian  monarchists.  Napoleon  m.,  with  that 
impractical  subtlety  which  for  a  time  was  mistaken  for  political 
sagacity,  attempted  to  arouse  a  similar  sentiment  among  the 
^^  Latin  peoples  "  in  favor  of  his  projects.  If  he  failed,  it  was 
because  he  omitted  to  take  into  his  calculation  the  stronger  forces 
that  overpowered  the  feeling  to  which  he  appealed.  He  forgot,  as 
Russian  and  German  imperialists  are  apt  to  forget,  that,  strong  as 
the  sentiment  of  race  and  language  may  be,  the  love  of  liberty  is 
still  more  potent. 

It  will  be  well  to  investigate  with  some  care  the  origin  of  this 
influence  of  language  in  political  relations,  the  direction  in  which 
it  works,  and  the  limits  which  must  be  ascribed  to  it.     It  is,  of 
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course,  plain  enough  that  persons  who  speak  the  same  language 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  form  connections  —  social,  commer* 
cial,  and  political — than  those  who  speak  different  langnageai 
The  mere  ease  of  communication  is  alone  sufficient  to  bring  about 
this  result.*  There  is,  however,  reason  to  ascribe  a  profounder 
origin  than  this  to  that  readiness  to  combine  which  is  displayed 
by  people  who  speak  a  common  language.  As  a  general  rule, 
resemblance  of  speech  denotes  a  kinship  of  race.  It  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  opinion  of  ethnologists  that  all  the  nations  speaking 
languages  of  what  is  termed  the  Indo-European  stock  can  trace 
their  descent  from  a  common  ancestry  in  the  Aryan  cattie-herdem 
wko  once  wandered  over  the  plains  of  western  Asia  or  eastern 
Europe.  Of  the  existence  of  this  ancestral  community  no  doubt 
is  entertained,  although  the  only  evidence  relating  to  it  is  found 
in  language  and  some  vague  traditions  preserved  in  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Parsees.  In  like  manner  the 
communities  speaking  the  Semitic  languages  are  regarded  as  issu- 
ing from  a  single  source.  Now  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
different  nations  of  the  Indo-European  stock  have  always  been 
much  more  willing  to  combine  together  in  political  and  commer- 
cial alliances  than  they  have  been  to  unite  with  those  of  Semitic 
origin.  There  is  no  instance  in  history  of  any  close  and  long- 
continued  union  between  two  commimities  belonging  to  these  two 
different  stocks,  except  such  as  may  have  arisen  from  conquest 
and  complete  subjection,  as  when  the  Bomans  conquered  Judea  or 
the  Arabs  held  Sicily  and  Spain.  How  reluctantiy  the  yoke  of 
this  alien  domination  was  borne  and  how  persistentiy  the  subject 
communities  strove  to  cast  it  off  are  facts  which  rank  among  the 
most  notable  of  historical  teachings. 

The  sense  of  kinship  which  exists  among  nations  of  the  same 
linguistic  family  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  sympathy  which  has 
been  manifested  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  Turks.  Differ- 
ing widely  in  religion,  in  political  institutions,  and  social  habits, 
these  two  communities  find  their  only  bond  in  a  vague  and  dis- 
tant connection  of  language.  Slight  as  this  relationship  seems,  — 
and  it  is  really  not  so  near  as  that  of  English  to  Armenian,  —  the 
sympathy  resulting  from  it  has  yet  been  powerful  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  important  effect  in  the  international  politics  of  eastern 
Europe.  We  get  from  this  fact  a  notion  of  the  strength  of  that 
sentiment  of  race  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  tiie  political 
movement  of  our  time,  and  doubtiess,  in  some  degree,  of  all 
periods.    If  in  our  own  day  it  appears  to  be  stronger  than  in  f or^ 
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mer  times,  we  can  only  ascribe  this  cironmstance  to  the  fact  tliat 
the  intercourse  between  communities  is  now  more  easy  and  fre- 
quent than  in  any  previous  age. 

In  reviewing  die  different  aggregations  of  men,  variously  styled 
nations,  empires,  and  federations,  in  which  a  considerable  popula- 
tion is  brought  together,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  influence  of 
language  is  shown  in  several  distinct  modes,  each  of  which  requires 
a  special  description : 

1.  When  two  communities  speaking  the  same  language  exist 
side  by  side,  with  no  physical  barrier  between  them,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  them  to  coalesce  and  unite  under  one  govern- 
ment. 

2.  This  tendency  is  diminished  by  any  natural  obstacle  or  bar- 
rier, —  such  as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  a  lofty  range  of  mountains, 
—  which  interferes  with  freedom  of  communication. 

3.  The  tendency  to  union  may  also  be  overpowered  by  the  love 
of  liberty.  A  community  is  rarely  disposed  to  desert  a  republic 
for  a  monarchy,  even  though  by  such  a  change  it  would  leave  a 
people  speaking  an  alien  language,  and  would  be  brought  into 
connection  with  a  nation  speaking  its  own  tongue.  But  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  in  such  a  case,  even  when  the  smaller  com- 
munity resists  the  transfer,  the  larger  population  speaking  its  lan- 
guage is  constantly  inclined  to  draw  it  into  union. 

4.  Two  or  more  commimities  speaking  different  languages  may 
live  in  harmony  under  one  government  when  this  government  is  a 
federation,  and  each  of  these  communities  is  allowed  to  manage 
freely  its  own  local  affairs. 

5.  When  local  self-government  is  not  allowed,  a  small  commu- 
nity included  under  the  same  government  with  a  larger  population 
speaking  a  different  language  is  apt  to  be  a  source  of  disturbance 
and  difficulty  in  the  public  administration. 

The  truth  of  the  first  proposition  is  exemplified  in  the  whole 
history  of  Europe,  from  the  time  when  its  population  ceased  to  be 
nomadic  and  came  into  the  settled  stage.  England,  France,  and 
Spain  are  all  aggregates,  made  up  in  each  case  of  many  smaller 
kingdoms  or  commonwealths,  which  were  drawn  together  under 
one  government  by  the  strong  attraction  of  similarity  of  speech. 
The  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and,  at  a  later  day,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  the  formation  of  United  Italy  and  of  the 
present  German  Empire,  exemplify  the  same  powerful  infiuence. 
In  the  New  World  the  same  force  has  manifested  itself,  first,  in 
the  imion  of  the  thirteen  colonies  which  formed  the  United  States, 
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and  latterly  in  the  union  of  the  northern  colonies  composing  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  effect  of  physical  obstacles  in  diminishing  this  attraction  is 
shown  in  the  Irish  Channel,  which  keeps  even  tlie  English  speak- 
ing portion  of  Ireland,  to  a  certain  extent,  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  the  insular  position  of  Cor- 
sica, which,  combined  with  the  greater  freedom  allowed  by  the 
French  system  of  government,  seems  to  have  completely  repressed 
the  earlier  inclination  of  the  Corsican  people  to  union  with  Italy ; 
in  the  similar  position  of  Newfoundland,  which  keeps  it  apart 
from  the  Canadian  Dominion ;  in  the  lofty  and  almost  impassable 
Andes,  which  separate  Chili  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic ;  and 
even,  to  some  extent,  in  the  chain  of  lakes  which  interposes  be- 
tween the  most  populous  portion  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  If  Corsica  adjoined  Italy,  it  would  doubtless  now  be  a 
part  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  If  the  Andes  did  not  exist,  the  Ar- 
gentine Eepublic  would  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
If  Newfoundland  adjoined  New  Bnmswick,  it  would  now  be  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Confederation.  And  if  the  Grreat  Lakes 
had  not  existed,  Canada  would,  in  all  probability,  be  now  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  annexation  has  always  been  strongest  in  that  portion  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  commonly  styled  the  *^  Eastern  Town- 
ships," where  an  English-speaking  population  is  separated  from 
the  United  States  only  by  a  geographical  line.  It  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  when  Manitoba  and  the  other  northwestern  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  shall  be  occupied  by  a  dense  population,  speaking  Eng- 
lish, and  bordering  directly  upon  thickly  settled  States  of  the 
Union,  the  tendency  on  both  sides  to  coalesce  will  be  irresistible. 
This  result  will  be  delayed  to  some  extent  by  the  wisdom  which 
has  been  shown  by  the  British  Government,  in  not  merely  grant- 
ing the  utmost  possible  freedom  to  its  colonies,  but  in  stimulating 
the  exercise  by  them  of  the  {>owers  of  self-government  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent.  This  remarkable  political  sagacity,  un- 
precedented  heretofore  in  history,  is  naturally  rewarded  by  an 
attachment  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother-oountry  which  has  be^i 
hitherto  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  a  population 
almost  conterminous,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  enjoying 
equally  free  institutions.  If  Canada  had  been  governed  from 
England  in  the  manner  in  which  Cuba  is  governed  from  Spain,  it 
certainly  would  not  now  be  a  British  possession. 

The  influence  of  self-government  in  securing  the  attachment 
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even  of  a  poptilatioD  speaking  a  different  language  from  that  of 
the  central  power  is  strikingly  ^l^wn  in  the  case  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  The  French  departmental  system  was  a  happy  inspira- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  first  French  republic.  The  elective 
councils  of  the  departments  and  of  the  smaller  municipal  divisions 
give  to  the  inhabitants  that  privilege  of  local  self-rule  which  is 
dear  to  the  popular  heart*  Add  to  this  that  when,  under  the 
Empire,  the  central  government  was  most  autocratic,  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  certain  sense,  most  democratic,  by  a  system  of 
frequent  appeals  to  the  people  through  the  machinery  of  universal 
suffrage.  When  the  German  communities  of  Alsace  and  Loi^ 
raine  were  torn  from  this  genial  and  sympathetic  system,  and 
brought  under  the  harsh  and  rigid  Prussian  administration,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  attraction  of  language  ceased  to  exert  its 
ordinary  influence.  The  fact  is  only  another  evidence  of  the 
transcendent  sway  of  the  love  of  freedom  in  the  human  mind* 
We  see  the  converse  evidence  in  the  readiness  with  which  the 
people  of  Savoy,  speaking  mingled  dialects  of  French  and  Italian, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  transferred  from  their  hereditary  alle- 
giance, with  its  restricted  franchise  and  its  corrupt  local  adminis- 
tration, to  the  universal  suffrage  and  multiplied  municipal  councils 
of  France.  Whenever  Germany  becomes,  like  France,  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  we  may  safely  anticipate  that  the  newly  regained 
German  provinces,  which  will  then  be  drawn  by  the  double  attrac- 
tion of  language  and  freedom,  will  become  far  more  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  Teutonic  kindred  than  they  have  ever  been  to  their 
Grallic  neighbors. 

The  Swiss  republic  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
communities  speaking  several  different  languages  can  be  enabled, 
by  the  large  application  of  the  method  of  local  self-government, 
to  live  in  harmony  under  one  general  authority,  for  which,  under 
such  a  system,  aU  the  members  of  the  confederacy  may  come  to 
feel  an  equal  and  intense  attachment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that,  where  such  local  self-government  is  not  allowed,  a  com- 
munity separated  from  its  fellow-subjects  or  fellow-<;itizens  by  a 
peculiar  language  is  apt  to  be  a  source  of  disturbance  and  danger, 
is  shown  by  many  examples.  The  remarkable  fact  is  to  be  noted 
that  when  such  a  community  forms  a  part  of  a  large  population 
which  is  endeavoring  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  an  oppressive  gov- 
ernment, the  smaller  community  almost  invariably  takes  part  with 
the  superior  government  against  the  insurgent  population.  The 
reason  is  evident  enough.     The  larger  population  is  apt  to  be 
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regardless  of  the  feelings  and  often  of  ike  rights  of  the  smaller 
community,  which  naturally  looks  to  the  sovereign  as  its  only  pro- 
tector against  the  encroachments  of  the  majority.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  Celts  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  took  the  part  of  the 
tyrannical  Stuarts  against  the  English-speaking  insurgents  who 
expelled  that  worthless  dynasty.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Bretons 
during  the  first  French  Revolution  adhered  to  their  Bourbon  sov- 
ereign against  the  republican  armies;  and  thus  the  Basques  of 
Northern  Spain  maintained  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  against  the 
constitutional  forces.  A  very  curious  example  of  the  like  nature 
was  shown,  on  a  minute  scale,  during  the  Canadian  rebellion  of 
1886. 

There  were,  and  still  are,  in  npi>er  Canada  —  now  the  Province 
of  Ontario  —  several  reservations  occupied  by  Indians  who  had 
attained  a  good  degree  of  civilization.  There  were  educated  men 
among  them  keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  likely  to  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  their  people.  They  had  felt  the  slights  and  dreaded  the 
encroachments  of  their  white  neighbors.  They  were  well  aware 
that  the  English  government,  illiberal  as  it  then  was  towards  the 
white  settlers,  was  the  firm  protector  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  They 
dreaded  the  change  which  a  popular  government  might  bring; 
and  when  that  very  amusing  writer,  but  eccentric  and  scatter- 
brained governor.  Sir  Francis  Head,  issued  his  call  to  arms  to  the 
loyal  portion  of  the  community,  the  Indians  responded  with  the 
utmost  alacrity.  Their  natural  temper  would  have  led  them  to 
sympathize  with  the  insurgents ;  for  they  are,  of  all  men,  the  meet 
impatient  of  arbitrary  rule.  But  in  this  case,  as  with  the  Basques 
in  Spain,  the  Bretons  in  France,  and  the  Celts  in  Ireland  and  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  their  natural  sympathies  were  overpowered 
by  their  sense  of  the  danger  to  themselves  which  might  arise  from 
the  mutual  aversion  existing  between  them  and  their  more  numer- 
ous fellow-subjects. 

The  danger  to  freedom  and  the  constant  liability  to  disturbance 
which  result  from  the  inclusion,  in  a  large  population,  of  a  small 
community,  speaking  a  distinct  language,  can  be  removed  in  only 
two  ways.  The  one  is  by  the  extinction  of  the  separate  lan- 
guage, and  the  complete  assimilation  of  the  people  who  speak  it. 
But  this  is  a  slow  process,  requiring  usually  several  generations, 
and  perhaps  some  severities  hostile  to  good  government.  The 
other,  and  far  prompter  and  surer  mode,  is  by  the  application  of 
the  method  of  local  self-government  in  some  form.  The  depart- 
mental system  in  France,  supplemented  by  universal  suffrage, 
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converted  die  suspicions  and  turbulent  Bretons,  Alsatians,  and 
Corsicans  into  tbe  most  loyal  of  Frenclimen.  The  cantonal  goy- 
emments  are  the  bond  and  safeguard  of  Switzerland.  The  dual 
government  of  AustriarHungary,  combined  with  the  system  of 
provincial  assemblies,  has  restored  peace  and  strength  to  that 
empire.  It  would  surely  be  more  statesmanlike  to  employ  some 
similar  method  for  removing  the  discontent  in  Ireland  and  the 
north  of  Scotland  than  to  await  the  result  of  the  slow  and  severe 
processes  of  assimilation  and  extermination.  The  population  of 
Ireland  is,  on  the  whole,  not  greatly  unlike  the  population  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Under  the  system  which  exists  in  that 
Province,  all  classes  of  its  people  —  English,  Irish,  Highland 
Scotch,  French,  German,  and  Indian — are  peaceful,  loysJ,  and 
prosperous.  If  some  superior  power  could  sweep  away  the  entire 
l^al  and  administrative  system  of  Ireland,  and  establish  there  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Ontario,  with  its  county  and  township 
councils,  its  equal  laws  of  inheritance,  and  its  easy  transfer  of 
land,  it  is  probable  that,  after  a  little  friction,  the  new  machinery 
would  be  found  to  work  as  well  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other, 
and  that  in  twenty  years  Ireland  would  become  one  of  the  most 
contented  and  prosperous  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 

Before  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  an  opinion  was 
common,  and  is  not  yet  wholly  renounced,  that  the  great  extent  of 
(he  American  Union  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  its  ultimate  dis- 
ruption. There  is,  however,  no  instance  in  history  of  a  large 
country,  in  which  one  language  prevailed,  being  thus  broken  to 
pieces,  except  by  the  force  of  foreign  conquest.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  cohesive  power  of  language  is  found  in  the  instance 
of  China.  Here,  in  a  population  larger,  and  a  territory  not  much 
less  than  that  of  Europe,  one  language  prevails,  not  merely  in 
writing,  but,  — what  is  not  so  commonly  understood,  —  in  speech. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  many  differences  of  dialect,  which  make  it 
at  first  difficult  for  natives  of  widely  distant  localities  to  under- 
stand one  another ;  but  the  basis  and  system  of  the  language  are 
the  same  throughout,  and  these  dialectical  difficulties  are  easily 
overcome.  The  Rev.  John  L.  Nevius,  who  was  for  ten  years  a 
missionary  in  China,  and  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
lang^uage,  both  spoken  and  written,  remarks  in  his  excellent  work 
on  ^^  China  and  the  Chinese,"  that  the  spoken  dialects  of  China 
resemble  the  written  language,  inasmuch  as  the  great  proportion 
of  words,  and  also  many  of  the  idioms,  or  constructions,  are  the 
same  throughout.     ^^  The  variations  of  these  dialects,"  he  adds, 
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*^  consist  in  the  use  of  different  pronouns  and  particles,  and  dif- 
ferences of  words  and  expressions,  pronunciations,  and  tones. 
Though  at  first  a  new  dialect,  when  heard  spoken  rapidly,  seems 
entirely  different,  a  little  attention  and  study  will  bring  to  light 
familiar  words  and  expressions  in  new  forms,  and  the  transition 
from  one  to  another  is  easy,  compared  to  the  first  acquisition  of 
any  of  them."  China  has  been  under  one  goyemment  for  more 
&an  twenty-three  centuries.  During  that  long  period  it  has  been 
often  convulsed  by  civil  wars,  and  shaken  by  dynastic  changes ; 
and  it  has  been  twice  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  conquest  by 
barbarians.  Yet,  through  all  vicissitudes,  the  provinces  have 
clung  together,  like  the  members  of  some  highly  organized  ani- 
mal, whose  union  can  only  be  dissolved  by  death.  The  barbarous 
invaders  have  been  absorbed  and  assimilated,  and  the  vast  empire 
survives  in  all  its  strength,  ^*  one  and  indivisible." 

India  is  not  so  large  as  China,  is  at  least  as  compact,  and  has  a 
smaller  population.  Yet  the  states  of  India  have  never,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  united  under  one  government,  until  the  Brit- 
ish conquest  has  brought  them  all  into  the  dubious  union  of  sub- 
mission to  one  overpowering  force.  No  one  doubts  that  as  soon 
as  this  compressing  force  is  removed,  the  ^^  Empire  of  India  "  will 
disappear  and  be  resolved  into  its  elements.  Why  this  is  inevita- 
ble becomes  plain  as  soon  as  we  learn  that  the  various  populations 
of  India  speak  no  less  than  forty  distinct  languages,  which  again 
comprise  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  dialects.  Such  is  the 
enumeration  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Cust  —  than  whom  there  can  be  no 
better  authority  —  in  his  recent  work  on  the  **  Modem  Languages 
of  the  East  Indies."  Nor  can  there  be  any  hope,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  —  among  a  people,  or  a  congeries  of  peoples,  de- 
moralized by  the  system  of  caste  and  by  ages  of  foreign  dominar 
tion,  —  that  the  love  of  freedom  and  self-government  will  supply, 
as  in  Switzerland,  the  cohesive  power  which  might  have  sprung 
from  a  common  speech.  If,  however,  a  happy  fortune  shall  pro- 
long the  British  dominion  until  the  English  language  shall  be 
as  generally  diffused  as  the  Spanish  is  in  Mexico,  and  until  the 
natives  shaU  be  accustomed  to  elective  institutions,  a  different 
result  may  ensue.  The  Indian  Empire  may  be  succeeded  by  the 
Federation  of  India.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  vision  which  to  most 
minds  will  seem  as  far  off  and  doubtful  as  the  poetic  ^  Parliament 
of  Man."  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  object  well  worth  keeping  in 
view,  and  striving  for.  Gh-eat  purposes  realize  themselves  in  unex- 
pected ways,  —  as  when  a  party  of  enthusiasts,  combining  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade,  ended  by  abolishing  slavery.^  i 
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There  are  a  few  inBtances  in  modem  history  in  which  the  tie  of 
language,  even  when  combined  with  republican  institutions  and 
local  self-government,  seems  to  have  proved  inefiEectuaL  Why,  it 
may  be  asked,  should  the  confederation  of  Central  America,  which 
was  formed  in  1823  by  the  five  republics  of  Ghiatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Bica,  San  Salvador,  and  Honduras,  have  been  broken  up  in 
1839,  and  have  since  been  incapable  of  reuniting?  And  why 
should  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  formed  in  1819  by  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  have  fallen  apart  in  1829?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  easy  enough.  The  supposed  tie  of  Ian- 
g^uage  did  not  really  exist.  In  Central  America  the  mass  of  the 
population  is  made  up  of  Indian  tribes,  speaking  many  different 
tongues.  In  Ghiatemala,  for  example,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  1,500,000,  only  about  20,000,  or  a  little  more  than  one  per 
cent.,  are  of  purely  Spanish  origin.  More  than  tialf  —  900,000 
—  are  Indians  of  tiie  full  blood,  and  about  580,000  are  of  mixed 
descent.  From  Dr.  Otto  StoU's  excellent  work  on  the  Ethnog- 
raphy of  Guatemala  (Zurich,  1884)  we  learn  that  the  number 
of  languages  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  republic  is  no  less 
than  nineteen,  and  these  belong  to  four  distinct  linguistic  stocks, 
as  unlike  to  one  another  as  the  Semitic  stock  is  to  the  Indo- 
European.  In  Nicaragua  it  is  computed  that  out  of  every  thou- 
sand inhabitants  only  about  fifty  are  of  pure  white  descent ;  the 
rest  are  Indians  and  half-castes.  The  Indians,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Brinton's  recent  work,  ^^  The  Giiegiience," 
speak  three  distinct  languages,  not  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
same  stock  (the  Maya)  which  is  most  widely  diffused  in  the 
neighboring  Province  of  Guatemala.  No  possible  community  of 
feeling  can  exist  among  these  isolated  bands,  differing  not  merely 
in  language,  but  in  customs,  character,  and  habits  of  thought, 
without,  so  far  as  it  appears,  a  single  link  of  sentiment  or  tradi- 
tion to  bring  them  together. 

That  Idle  United  States  of  Colombia  should  have  been  unable 
to  maintain  their  union  will  not  surprise  us  when  we  learn  that  in 
one  of  the  states,  Venezuela,  only  about  one  i>er  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  of  purely  European  blood,  and  that  in  another,  Ecuador, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  Indians,  speaking  no  less  than 
eleven  distinct  languages.  Throughout  these  states,  however,  as 
everywhere  else  in  Spanish  America,  the  Castilian  speech  is  stead- 
ily gaining  ground,  and  with  it  is  growing  the  disposition  for 
union.  The  period  will  undoubtedly  arrive  when  the  Spanish 
language  will  be  generally  spoken  from  the  northern  border  of 
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Mexico  to  Patagonia,  except  in  Brazil  and  in  a  few  European  de- 
pendencies. When  that  period  arrives,  it  is  probable  that  but  three 
Spanish- American  governments  will  remain.  The  vast  empire  of 
the  Incas  wiU  be  renewed  in  a  still  vaster  confederation,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Island  of  Chiloe.  East  of  the 
great  barrier  of  the  southern  Andes,  the  Argentine  Republic  will 
absorb  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  In  North  America,  the  Mexican 
Union,  expanding  southwards,  will  ultimately  prevail  from  the 
southern  limit  of  the  United  States  to  the  IsUmius  of  Darien. 
Such  is  the  result,  on  the  western  continent,  to  which  the  great 
forces  of  language  and  freedom,  working  together,  are  steadily 
tending,  with  the  silent  but  irresistible  energy  of  natural  laws. 

These  predictions,  it  may  be  added,  need  not  disquiet  the  most 
conservative  mind.  Many  generations  are  likely  to  elapse  before 
the  Spanish  lailjguage  becomes  the  general  speech  of  Central  and 
South  America.  The  union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
judging  from  the  feeling  which  prevails  on  both  sides  of  the  divid- 
ding  line,  is  at  least  so  remote  as  not  to  come  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  indulge 
in  the  idle  amusement  of  political  prophecy,  nor  yet,  by  any 
means,  to  exalt  the  influence  and  value  of  language  as  a  social 
and  political  force.  Its  purpose  is  rather  to  show  the  limitations 
and  the  dangers  of  this  force.  As  has  been  seen,  physical 
obstacles,  —  an  arm  of  the  sea,  a  range  of  mountains,  —  can 
interrupt  it.  The  love  of  freedom  can  completely  overpower  it. 
When  acting  in  conjunction  with  free  institutions,  its  strength 
is  great  and  useful  On  the  other  hand,  —  and  this  is  the  most 
important  and  the  most  practically  urgent  consideration,  —  when 
the  forces  of  language  and  of  the  political  system  are  opposed, 
the  peril  to  the  community  is  constant  and  serious.  There  is 
hardly  one  of  the  great  states  of  Europe  which  has  not  experi- 
enced and  does  not  now  feel,  either  at  home,  or  in  its  dei>end- 
encies,  this  periL  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  in  Austria,  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  in  Russia,  the  Polish  provinces  of  Prussia, 
the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain,  the  Celtic  districts  of  Britain,  the 
Maori  districts  of  New  2iealand:,  the  Dutch  settlements  in  South 
Africa,  the  half-breed  settlements  in  Canada,  are  sources  of  per- 
petual difficulty  and  danger  to  their  respective  governments, 
requiring  incessant  prevision  and  permanent  safeguards.  France 
alone,  in  her  domestic  policy,  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem 
and  dispelled  the  periL  Universal  suffrage,  departmental  coun- 
cils, and  equal  laws  of  inheritance,  have  transformed  Germans, 
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Bretons,  Basques,  and  Italians  into  Frenchmen  as  loyal  and  de- 
voted to  their  ooantry  as  any  of  their  French-speaking  compa- 
triots. This  is  a  practical  lesson  which  statesmen  of  all  countries 
will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart  The  strongest  and  most  enduring  of 
bonds  is  found  not  in  kindred  or  in  force,  but  in  free  institutions 
and  equal  rights. 

Horatio  Hale. 
CiDTTOiry  Ohtabio,  Cakada. 
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EDITOEIAL. 


THE  AMEBICAN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LEISURE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  social  development  in  tius 
eoontry  is  the  tendency,  which  has  had  a  recent  and  rapid  growth,  to 
separate  a  portion  of  time  each  year  from  the  habitual  porsoit  and  to  de- 
vote it  to  rest  and  recreation.  In  this  respect  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Within  a  shorter  period,  indeed,  the  custom  has  had  a  wide  extension, 
so  that,  as  compared  with  the  previous  decade,  annual  migrations  to  the 
seashore  and  mountains  are  now  surprisingly  increased.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  prosperous  classes  secures  a  long  vacation  now  than  at  any 
former  time.  The  changes  in  conduct  of  business,  in  style  of  living, 
and  in  social  relationships  wluch  this  addition  of  leisure  involves,  are 
significant  indications  of  a  profound  movement  going  forward  silently  in 
the  private  life  of  the  people. 

For  two  hundred  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  country,  hard  work 
was  the  rule  and  leisure  the  exception.  Necessity  forced  the  Puritans 
to  toil  without  cessation  through  the  entire  year.  Public  opinion  did  not 
allow  a  healthy  person  to  be  idle  except  on  Sunday,  Thanksgiving  day, 
and  Fast  day.  The  necessity  for  unbroken  toil  continued  more  than  two 
centuries,  for  the  country  was  still  new,  and  there  was  but  a  small  num- 
ber raised  above  the  conditions  of  manual  labor.  The  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  with  the  necessities  involved,  created  a  public 
opinion  which  was  intolerant  of  ease,  luxury,  and  self-indulgence.  There 
was  thought  to  be  something  virtuous  in  dogged  industry,  and  something 
vicious  in  even  a  temporary  respite  from  labor.  The  command  which 
enjoined  the  Sabbath  of  rest  equally  enjoined  the  six  days  of  work. 
In  the  Southern  States,  it  is  true,  the  case  was  different.  Slavery  made 
labor  degrading,  and  produced  an  aristocracy  of  idleness.  But  growing 
opposition  in  the  North  to  slavery  reacted  to  enthrone  labor  as  if  it  had 
some  sort  of  sacredness  in  itself.  Political  conscience  confounded  the 
evils  with  the  mere  incidents  of  a  great  national  sin.  Since  the  war  vari- 
ous changes  have  occurred  which,  instead  of  having  been  produced  by 
the  war,  would  perhaps  have  come  about  earlier  but  for  the  operation  of 
causes  which  at  length  precipitated  the  rebellion,  and  among  those 
changes  is  that  which  we  are  now  considering.  At  all  events,  until  re- 
cently the  migratory  habit  was  not  formed.  There  was  no  exodus  from 
the  city,  no  influx  to  the  country.  Clergymen  took  no  vacation  because 
no  considerable  portion  of  their  people  took  vacation.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness was  in  his  office  or  at  his  Victory  early  and  late,  winter  and  summer. 
Besides  Newport,  there  was  scarcely  any  colony  of  fine  houses  and  fash- 
ionable leisure.  The  completeness  of  the  contrast  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  rest  and  pleasure  are  no  longer  stolen,  but  are  recognized  as 
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legitiniate  and  neeessary.  WheFeas  formerly  one  apdog^ised  for  alMonoe 
from  business,  now  apology  is  made  for  staying  at  home.  If  eircom- 
ttances  forbid  a  journey  away,  mortification  is  felt,  while  some  hare 
been  known  to  close  the  front  of  the  house  and  Uve  concealed  in  the 
rear.  The  prosperons  man  no  longer  boasts  that  he  has  not  lost  a  day 
from  his  business  for  ten  or  twenty  years.  He  no  longer  contends  that 
the  city  is  very  comfortable  in  Joly  and  August.  Those  who  can  man- 
age for  it  have  two  houses,  and  extend  as  far  as  possible  the  time  spent 
in  the  summer  home.  Also,  prolonged  absences  in  Europe  are  becoming 
so  common  as  to  excite  no  more  than  civil  interest  in  those  who  stay  at 
home.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  difficult  to  find  a  person  with  any  kind  of 
social  standing  who  has  not  trayeled  and  even  resided  abroad. 

The  direct  causes  of  the  development  of  leisure  are  so  obvious  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  them.  Facility  of  communication  and  of 
travel  expedite  business  so  that  time  is  gained  for  other  uses,  and  easy 
access  also  given  to  distant  places.  The  larger  proportion  of  people  in 
dties  provides  increasing  numbers  who  seek  the  country  for  quiet  pleas- 
ures. The  increase  of  wealth  furnishes  means  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Msnre,  not  only  for  those  who  amass  fortunes,  but  for  the  many  who 
in  other  occupations  gain  better  remuneration.  And  all  the  conditi<»8 
which  promote  intelligence  and  culture  create  a  desire  for  leisure  in 
which  part  of  life  may  be  reclaimed  from  sordid  uses. 

The  interest  of  our  subject  is  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the  advantage 
of  the  new  customs.  Some  are  not  altogether  certain,  in  fact  are  very 
doubtful,  whether  or  not  any  decided  benefits  accompany  the  change.  It 
is  siud  that  people  were  not  formerly  so  restless,  that  they  remained 
quietly  at  home,  that  they  were  happy  and  healthy  in  a  simple,  econom- 
ical, industrious  life.  Our  purpose,  Uien,  is  to  suggest  some  of  the  large 
advantages  of  the  development  of  leisure  wluch  are  usually  overlooked. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  evils,  not  to  say  silliness,  of  display  at  sum- 
mer resorts,  nor  of  the  follies  and  vanities  which  invade  the  most  quiet 
retreats.  But  these,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  are  incidental,  although 
they  may  never  entirely  disappear. 

The  principal  benefit  is  in  the  counteraction  of  that  spirit  of  mer- 
cantilism which  is  generally  recognized  as  a  source  of  serious  danger. 
Business  has  become  too  absorbing.  When  industry  is  exalted  to  a  virtue, 
the  successes  of  industry  are  rated  at  too  high  a  value.  The  wealth  which 
a  new  country  offers  to  those  who  will  work  for  it  becomes  the  chief  end 
of  man.  The  means  to  a  higher  end  is  converted  into  an  end  in  itself. 
Now,  almost  anything  which  can  check  this  tendency  is  to  be  desired. 
Whatever  can  awaken  another  interest  and  introduce  another  standard  is 
to  be  commended.  If  the  period  of  respite  from  business  is  extended, 
and  if  it  is  valued  because  one  can  get  out  of  the  routine  of  his  occupa- 
tion, something  is  gained.  Even  if  no  very  worthy  use  of  leisure  is  made, 
and  unless  it  is  badly  misused,  there  is  appreciable  benefit.  If  the  two, 
threcy  four  months  are  only  idleness,  only  drifting  on  the  current  g^  cu»- 
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torn  and  of  hannless  frivolity  at  a  resort,  it  is  better  than  dmdgiiig 
twelve  months  without  so  much  as  a  parenthesis  of  respite.  It  is  tme, 
and  is  often  remarked,  that  some  men  do  not  know  how  to  enjoy  them- 
selyes  when  they  get  a  vacation,  that  they  talk  shop,  and  are  restless  till 
they  are  at  work  again.  But  even  with  them  it  is  a  break  and  a  change 
not  without  an  enlargement  of  horizon.  A  season  in  one's  summer  home 
introduces  new  objects  of  interest.  He  meets  people  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  must  search  for  themes  of  conunon  interest  He  soon 
finds  that  if  he  talks  about  his  own  afEairs  he  is  voted  a  bore  and  is 
neglected.  Conversation  turns,  therefore,  to  politics,  hoine  and  foreign, 
to  new  books,  to  scenery,  to  yacht  races,  to  small  talk.  He  meets  bright 
people,  and  his  own  wits  are  sharpened.  He  finds  that  he  has  forgotten 
business  for  a  whole  day.  He  leaves  his  letters  unopened  till  a  later 
hour  or  the  next  morning.  He  seeks  the  company  of  gentlemen  from  an> 
other  city  than  his  own.  Much  that  is  said  and  done  may  seem  trivial, 
but  it  serves  as  a  diversion  from  the  narrow  current  of  mercantile  life. 
Local  colonies  within  a  few  miles  of  a  city,  where  all  the  residents  are 
associated  in  business  and  travel  back  and  forth  together  every  day,  serve 
scarcely  any  other  purpose  than  to  give  change  of  air,  and  are  to  be 
encouraged  only  because  for  many  men  nothing  better  is  practicable. 
But  at  greater  distance  the  absorbing  interest  dwindles  as  it  recedes, 
and  is  replaced  by  that  which  for  the  time  is  nearest  New  objects  do 
engage  attention,  and  there  is  the  opening  of  a  stage  of  action  beyond 
the  mere  earning  an  income  and  amassing  wealth.  Moreover,  as  to  style 
of  living,  in  equipage,  residence,  decoration,  dress,  and  manners,  the 
simple  and  dignified  are  constantly  gaining  ground.  Display  is  reckoned 
vulgar.  Intelligent,  cultivated  people  take  the  lead,  attract  acquaintance, 
determine  the  tone,  set  the  fashion  more  and  more.  Those  who  come 
into  such  associations  feel  the  refining  influence  and  share  the  wider 
outlook.  Men  of  business,  especially  younger  men,  are  ambitious  to  be 
qualified  for  bearing  their  part  in  the  social  life  about  them,  and  make  it 
an  object  to  be  versed  in  matters  which  are  apart  from  mercantilism. 

Again,  periods  of  leisure  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  social  and 
therefore  of  individual  life,  by  affording  more  time  for  it  The  con- 
ditions of  a  more  satisfying  and  refined  social  development  are  at  hand 
as  never  before,  and  need  only  the  occasion  to  have  a  worthy  develop- 
ment Thus,  there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  educated  men  outside 
the  learned  professions.  Graduates  of  college,  in  large  numbers,  enter 
business.  Secular  occupations  engage  the  enei^es  of  weU-informed  and 
well-disciplined  minds.  Women  are  highly  educated.  Piano-playing  is 
no  longer  the  only  accomplishment  Now,  while  business  is  pressing, 
but  littie  time  is  available  for  social  intercourse.  It  is  fragmentary  and 
superficiaL  It  is  snatched  from  absorbing  engagements,  and  cannot  com- 
mand freshness  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  not  in  the  interstices,  but  in  the 
prolonged  periods  of  leisure  that  intelligent  people  can  enjoy  satisfying 
interchange  of  ideas  and  sympathies.    Why  does  the  merchant  send  his 
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Mm  to  college  ?  He  sneen  sometixnes  at  college-bred  men,  bnt  he  wishes 
his  own  son  to  go  through  college.  It  is  because  he  wishes  his  son  to 
take  a  place  among  cnltiyated  people ;  because  he  feels  the  restrictions 
hj  which  he  has  himself  been  shut  out  from  social  influence  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  because  he  knows  that  a  man  needs  resources  of  culture  which 
manufacture  and  trade,  however  extensive,  cannot  supply.  This  increase 
of  educated  men  and  women  creates  a  requirement  for  increased  oppor^ 
tnnities  of  social  intercourse. 

Again,  leisure  gives  opportunity  for  literary  work«  Young  men  who 
inherit  wealth  aspire  to  distinction  in  letters,  or  at  least  to  some  in- 
fluence through  the  press.  Our  periodical  literature,  which  is  already 
of  a  high  order,  though  not  yet  up  to  the  standard  of  English  reviews 
and  journals,  is  largely  created  by  men  who  pursue  special  studies  in  the 
intervals  of  leisure  which  they  preempt  from  business  and  profession. 
With  such  objects  in  view,  students  whose  fathers  are  rich  work  hard  in 
college.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  the  poor  boys  are  the  most  diligent 
scholars.  Women  also,  being  relieved  from  the  corrosion  of  incessant 
household  cares,  read  widely,  and  write,  often  with  conspicuous  ability. 

There  is  not  in  this  country  a  class  wholly  at  leisure,  whose  members 
are  free  to  devote  themselves  to  literary  or  political  careers.  It  is  the 
exception  to  meet  a  man  who  has  no  regular  occupation.  The  develop- 
ment of  leisure  has  not  advanced  fax  enough  to  create  such  a  class,  and 
probably  will  not  for  many  years.  Therefore,  whatever  of  influence, 
tone,  and  elevation,  leisure  promotes,  is  to  be  looked  for  iram  those  who 
disengage  only  a  portion  of  the  year  from  active  pursuits. 

It  is  asked  what  the  future  development  of  leisure  will  be.  When  one 
is  at  a  rapidly  growing  summer  resort,  and  sees  the  elegant  residences 
which  are  multiplying,  and  the  habits  of  luxury  which  prevail,  he  inquires 
how  hr  this  tendency  will  go.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  characteristics 
of  this  phase  of  American  life  are  already  determined  for  some  time  to 
come.  What  has  been  going  on  will  continue,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 
Simplicity  and  quietness  will  be  more  and  more  the  rule,  excesses  of 
fashion  will  be  reduced,  the  solid  comforts  ¥rill  be  valued  more  highly, 
the  natural  pleasures  will  be  more  generally  appreciated.  There  will  not 
be  such  a  use  of  leisure  as  is  common  in  England,  for  there  is  not  here 
an  entire  dass  exempted  from  the  world's  work,  but,  as  in  England,  there 
win  be  a  more  moderate  estimate  of  wealth  and  trade,  a  higher  value 
attached  to  letters,  culture,  politics. 

The  development  of  leisure  raises  serious  questions  in  the  minds  of 
some  observers.  The  employment  of  so  much  time  in  mere  enjoyment, 
and  the  growth  of  luxurious  habits,  seem  out  of  keeping  with  earnest 
Christian  toil  and  warfare.  The  duty  of  the  followers  of  Christ  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  save  the  world  seems  to  conflict  with  the  tendency 
we  are  discussing.  Imagine  Saint  Paul,  it  is  said,  spending  three  months 
at  a  summer  resort  Should  not  one  live  for  others  rather  than  for  his 
own  pleasure  or  even  for  the  enrichment  of  his  life  by  society,  and  travel, 
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and  cattore  ?  Oat  of  sach  reflections  proeeed  the  hanh  criticisms  often 
made  on  those  who  live  in  loxmy  and  enjoy  long  periods  of  leisure.  Bat 
all  Christians  cannot  be  preachers.  The  majority  of  Christians  most  be  in 
the  occupations  of  business  and  the  relations  of  society.  Even  in  the  early 
diurch  all  could  not  be  Pauls.  Philemon,  who  owned  slaves,  probably 
lived  in  a  comfortable  house,  may  have  had  a  stylish  equipage,  and  have 
entertained  handsomely.  And  each  generation  must  develop  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  time.  The  apostolic  age  could  not  be  the  type  of 
succeeding  ages.  But  the  real  inquiry  is  whether  the  intelligence,  cul- 
ture, comfort,  and  luxury,  the  art,  literature,  discovery,  which  are  com- 
ponent parts  of  civilization  are  legitimate  and  necessary.  If  these  are 
not  to  be  condemned,  but  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  then  it  is  right,  indeed  it  is  necessary,  within  appropriate 
limits,  for  this  and  that  individual  to  participate  in  them.  The  question 
really  is  concerning  the  breadth  and  refinement  which  are  proper  to 
Christian  character. 

One  should  live  for  the  sake  of  others,  it  is  true.  But  in  order  to  do 
good  to  others  he  must  make  the  most  of  himself.  A  man  who  is  na^ 
row,  coarse,  intolerant,  ignorant,  cannot  be  an  efficient  servant  of  such  a 
Master  as  Christ  Also,  he  serves  others,  not  merely  that  they  in  turn 
may  serve  others,  for  then  no  intrinsic  good  would  be  reached,  but  that 
those  he  serves  may  realize  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable  in  striving 
to  approach  the  symmetry  of  Christian  character. 

Everything  that  has  Ufe  is  both  a  means  and  an  end,  but  neither  ex- 
clusively. As  one  has  no  right  to  use  another  merely  as  a  means  to 
some  end,  so  he  has  no  right  to  reduce  himself  to  a  device  for  accomplishr 
ing  some  end.  Being  and  doing  are  inseparable.  To  do  a  man's  work 
one  must  be  a  man.  To  do  a  Christian's  work  one  must  be  a  Christian. 
To  the  character  of  a  Christian  belong  those  things  which  are  lovely, 
true,  honorable,  and  of  good  report  To  possess  them  he  may  not  dis> 
dain  anything  that  enriches  a  true  life.  Our  Lord's  prayer  for  his  dis- 
ciples was  not  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  that  they 
should  be  kept  from  the  eviL  They  were  to  live  in  the  world,  both  be- 
cause the  world  needed  them,  and  because  they  needed  what  the  world 
of  business,  of  struggle,  of  social  life  and  of  advancing  knowledge  could 
give  them. 

Leisure  has  its  dangers,  but  so  has  occupation.  And  as  the  world's 
wealth  is  auxiliary  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  so  is  all  that  refreshment 
which  makes  Christians  more  vigorous,  more  wise,  and  more  sympathetic 
for  the  work  which  is  given  them  to  do. 
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8ECRETABT  ALDEITS  DIFFICULTY:  THE  WAT  OUT. 

^Ant  suggestioiis  apon  the  maiter  from  the  friends  mnd  patrons  of  the 
Board  will  be  most  gratefnllj  received  at  the  Missionary  Rooms. 

'*E.  EL  Alden,  Home  Secretary  [of  the  American  Board]." 

This  invitation  is  published  in  a  number  of  newspapers,  particularly 
journals  of  the  Congregational  order.  When  counsel  is  solicited  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  occasion  for  advice  and  the  subject  upon 
which  it  is  asked  should  be  clearly  understood.  The  Home  Secretary 
{Men  this  explanation :  — 

^  Thus  far  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Committee  in  the  case  of  two  candi- 
dates who  had  serious  doubts  and  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  decisive  nature 
of  the  human  earthly  probation,  this  action  being  expressed  in  terms  similar  to 
what  have  been  generally  employed,  when,  for  any  reason,  a  case  is  not  fully 
satisfactory  ;  viz., '  Voted  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  appoint  at  present,'  the  words 
*  at  present '  indicating  that  such  appointment  after  further  correspondence  or 
conference  may  be  made  at  some  future  day.  Hie  Committee  has  not  felt  at 
liberty  as  yet  to  say  or  do  anything  which  might  be  interpreted  as  committing 
the  Board  to  the  omission  from  the  '  doctrines  commonly  held  by  the  churches 
sustaining  the  missions  under  the  care  of  the  Board '  of  that  which  is  included 
in  the  statement,  found  in  so  many  of  their  declarations  of  faith,  that  the 
issues  of  the  final  judgment  are  '  determined  by  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.' 

'*  Before  taking  so  serious  a  step  as  such  a  change  would  invdve,  the  Execu- 
tive Officers  and  Prudential  Committee  wait  instructions  horn  the  Board  from 
which  they  have  received  their  trust.  This  course  they  think  will  commend 
itself  to  their  constituency  better  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  suggested 
tons."! 

We  presume  that  upon  this  statement  of  the  case  the  Secretary  will 
receive  not  a  few  responses  commending  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pur- 
sued. Certainly  no  reasonable  man  can  expect  the  American  Board  to 
depart  from  the  faith  of  the  churches  which  sustain  it,  by  a  sin  either  of 
<<  omission "  or  commission.  Nor  will  any  one  doubt  that  among  the 
doctrines  cherished  by  its  constituency  is  that  of  final  judgment  accord- 
ing to  *'  the  deeds  done  in  the  body."  This  doctrine  of  retribution, 
taught  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose  words  are  cited  in  many  creeds,  is  ac- 
c^ted  by  all  those,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  whose  services  the  Secretary 
has  deemed  it  his  duty  during  the  past  year,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
repeL  Their  number  must  not  be  inferred  from  his  specification  of  ^  two  " 
candidates.  We  have  in  mind,  as  we  write,  more  than  a  dozen  cases  of 
such  loss  of  service  to  the  Board.     These  persons  are  members  of  evan- 

1  Extract  from  a  letter  published  in  The  Advance^  July  Ist ;  The  Golden  Rule, 
July  1st ;  T%tf  Christian  Union,  JxjIj  9th  ;  and  partially  reproduced  in  other 
newspapers.  As  printed  in  ne  Golden  Ride,  the  opening  sentence,  claiming 
that  the  letter  is  sent  **  in  behalf  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board," 
is  not  printed,  and  we  presume  was  intentionally  omitted  by  the  signer.  We 
are  informed  that  the  letter  was  not  submitted  to  the  Prudential  Committee, 
though  it  claims  to  speak  for  them  ;  also  that  the  Committee  has  not  author- 
ised the  statement  that  it  is  waiting  for  instructionB  from  the  Board. 
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gelical  charches ;  in  almost  eyery  instance,  probably  in  eveiy  one,  ihey 
are  members  of  Congregational  eburches.  Tbej  bave  joined  these 
cbnrcbes  hj  accepting  their  creeds.  Some  of  them  are  ordained  Congre> 
gational  ministers,  having  received  from  Ecclesiastical  Councils  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  churches  as  teachers  of  the  doctrines  conmionly  held  by 
them.  Others  have  obtained  approbation  to  preach  the  gospel  from  large 
and  influential  Congregational  Mmisterial  Associations,  —  an  approbaticm 
unanimously  given,  and,  in  one  case  which  we  recall,  with  special  com- 
mendation. They  are  men  whom  the  Home  Missionary  Societies  gladly 
commission,  and  in  some  cases  have  commissioned.  Not  one  of  them 
would  fail  of  receiving  cordial  ministerial  fellowship  from  any  fairly  con- 
stituted Ecclesiastical  Council  or  Association  of  Congregationalists  in  ai^ 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  Most  if  not  all  of  them 
who  have  contemplated  service  as  missionaries  have  been  solicited  by 
missionaries  in  active  service  to  enter  upon  work  with  them.  They  are 
men  free  from  hobbies,  able  to  see  truth  in  a  proper  perspective  and  pro- 
portion, cooperative  in  their  spirit,  highly  conunended  in  all  requisite 
personal  qualifications.  One  is  the  son  of  a  veteran  and  most  highly 
esteemed  missionary  of  the  Board,  and  speaks  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  desires  to  serve. 

The  '^  Congregationalist "  says  that  the  Board  should  appoint  only 
^'evangelical"  men,  and  defines  the  qualifying  word  by  adducing  the 
articles  of  "The  Evangelical  Alliance."  We  have  no  doubt  that  ev- 
ery one  of  these  applicants  could  subscribe  to  such  a  declaration  as 
heartily  as  the  members  of  the  Alliance.  The  shibboleths  which  have 
been  raised  in  objection  to  their  appointment  find  no  place  in  such  a 
creend,  or  in  any  catholic  evangelical  confession.  When  the  *'  Congre- 
gationalist  *'  speaks  of  men  who  ''  propose  to  preach  probation  after  this 
life  to  those  who  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,"  if  it  refers 
to  any  of  these  men,  it  is  grossly  misinformed,  and  should  recall  its 
words.  They  cannot  be  applied  to  any  cases  before  the  Prudential 
Committee,  or  included  in  the  number  of  those  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred, —  if  they  mean  what  they  seem  to  say,  namely,  that  men  are 
offering  themselves  who  propose  to  preach  to  the  heathen  that  they  will 
have  a  probation  after  this  life,  —  without  a  slander  which  if  paralleled 
in  business  circles  concerning  a  man's  business  reputation  would  make 
the  utterer  liable  in  courts  of  justice  and  would  drive  him  from  State 
Street  or  Wall  Street.  We  are  familiar  with  the  doctrinal  statements 
and  positions  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  we  refer,  and  whose  cases 
occasion  the  present  discussion.  We  know  perfectly  of  what  we  affirm. 
They  accept  the  Congregational  Creed  by  which  churches  are  organized 
and  ministers  are  f ellowshipped.  They  hold  no  opinions  not  freely  coun- 
tenanced in  the  Congregational  denomination.  They  preach  the  neces- 
sity, and  the  immediate  obligation,  of  faith  in  an  offered  Saviour.  They 
know  no  other  Name.  They  hold  up  his  Cross.  They  rely  on  his  Spirit 
They  are  consecrated  to  his  service  and  kingdom.    The¥^£ternpi  future 
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opportonities  to  those  to  whom  they  point  out  the  way  of  salvatioii.  If 
thej  cannot  serve  Christ  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  abroad, 
they  will  not  lack  opportunities  of  preaching  it  in  the  Christian  churches 
at  home  —  perhaps  in  pulpits  now  occupied  by  men  who  are  ready  to  say 
to  them,  *  You  are  not  fit  to  teach  a  poor  pagan  the  way  of  Ufe.' 

Dr.  Alden  draws  the  picture  with  easy  and  flowing  lines.  His  .repre- 
sentation is  that  the  ''  candidates ''  doubt  ^'  the  decisive  nature  of  the 
human  earthly  probation,"  an  ambiguous  and  possibly  doubly  erroneous 
statement.  What  is  meant  by  ''the  human  earthly  probation  ?  "  What 
are  its  bounds  and  conditions  ?  Does  the  word  ''  human  "  signify  that  it 
is  co-extensive  with  humanity  ?  If  not,  who  are  exempted  ?  What  is 
*^the"  human  earthly  probation?  No  one  of  the  candidates  questioned 
^  dedsive  nature  of  human  earthly  probation  in  some  cases,  or  under 
certain  conditions.  Dr.  Alden  does  not  affirm  it,  nor  does  any  other  in- 
telligent man,  of  all  human  beings.  The  statement,  correctly  given, 
would  read  :  *  The  candidates  did  not  hold  a  particular  definition  of  the 
human  earthly  probation.'  As  it  now  reads  it  manages  at  once  to  say 
too  little  and  to  say  too  much.  The  Secretary,  however,  intimates  that 
^  candidates  rejected,  not  a  private  definition,  but  a  common  doctrine 
of  the  churches,  namely,  *'  The  issues  of  the  final  judgment  are '  deter- 
mined by  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.' "  Whether  this  language  ex- 
presses such  a  doctrine  or  not  depends  upon  the  meaning  given  to  the 
word  *' determined,"  and  especially  upon  the  application  given  to  the 
words  qaoted  from  PauL     The  passage  cited  reads :  — 

''We  are  of  good  courage,  I  say,  and  are  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  at  home  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  also  we  make  it  oar 
aim,  whether  at  home  or  absent,  to  be  well-pleasing  mito  Him.  For  we  must 
all  be  made  manifest  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  that  each  one  may 
receive  the  things  [done]  in  the  body,  according  to  what  he  hath  done,  whether 
fit  be]  good  or  bad.'' 

"  The  '  we  all '  who  are  to  i^pear  together,  refer  specially  here  to  the 
preachers  and  those  they  have  preached  to,"  says  the  distinguished 
exegete,  Dr.  Riddle,  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and  this  is 
perfectly  evident  from  the  context  These  words  quoted  so  often  in  the 
ereeds  must  have  in  them  their  Pauline  meaning,  unless  the  writers 
or  affirmers  of  the  creeds  indicate  that  they  use  them  for  a  wider  pur- 
pose. This  broader  application  sometimes  appears  in  the  creeds,  but 
even  then  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  framers  to  prescribe  a  positive  doctrine  about  the  probation 
of  the  heathen.  The  words  are  ordinarily  used  for  moral  impression 
upon  those  who  hear  the  creeds  recited,  and  for  confession  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  of  those  who  repeat  them.  It  is  wholly  unfair  to  appropriate 
an  incidental  and  unmeditated  extension  of  their  meaning  in  a  few  local 
ereeds,  or  one  founded  on  an  obviously  erroneous  interpretation  of  Paul's 
language,  as  though  this  were  evidence  of  the  generally  accepted  and 
deliberate  belief  of  the  churches  to-day.    In  the  great  majoritnM>f  ii^  f 
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stances,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  the  local  creeds  give  no  nnbibiical 
extension  to  Paal's  language.  A  universal  judgment  is  affirmed,  bat  not 
a  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state,  or  of  the  present  life,  as  related  to 
men  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
'*  candidates "  in  question  are  members  of  Congregational  churches, 
and  have  accepted  their  creeds.  Moreover,  Dr.  Alden  overlooks  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  better  standard  than  any  individual  church  creed. 
The  Congregational  body,  after  protracted  discussions,  and  through  the 
agency  of  its  National  Council,  created  a  Conmiission  to  state  the  doo- 
trines  as  now  commonly  held  by  the  churdies.  We  may  be  though  to 
have  an  interest,  at  least  of  argument,  at  stake  if  we  emphasize  the 
representative  character  of  this  creed.  We  will  therefore  quote  the 
recent  language  of  an  experi^ioed  and  candid  observer,  President  Pat- 
ton  :  — 

^  Preoisely  here  is  f  oond  the  value  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  «i  *  The 
New  Creed.'  Some  think  to  disparage  it  by  calling  it '  weak,'  the  ezpressioii 
of  the  opinion  of  only  twenty-two  men.  But  those  were  twenty-two  men 
selected  carefully  for  the  purpose  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Triennial 
Council,  after  months  of  deliberation  ;  and  they  bestowed  three  years  of  patient 
thought  upon  the  problem  submitted.  This  problem  was  not  to  find  or  devise 
a  statement  of  all  Christian  truth,  but  to  set  forth  the  points  of  faith  in  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congregational  churches  were  united.  Anything  else 
was  outside  of  their  province.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  they  did  thai  work 
well,  and  their  form  of  statement  has  consequently  been  used  for  several  years 
as  a  basis  for  the  organixation  of  new  churches,  while  its  acceptance  has  bees 
allowed  at  the  East  and  at  the  West  by  councils  to  indicate  soundness  of  doo- 
trine  in  those  who  appeared  before  them  for  ordination  or  installation.  It 
would  seem,  then,  to  furnish  to  our  missionary  societies  a  very  desirable  and 
natural  aid  in  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  applicants  to  be  sent  into  either  the 
home  or  foreign  field.  That  it  is  new  is  altogether  in  its  favor  for  this  specifio 
purpose.  An  old  confession  of  faith  may  tell  us  of  the  doctrines  in  which  the 
Congregational  churches  were  agreed,  two  centuries  ago  ;  But  how  can  it  assure 
of  those  in  which  the  churches  are  now  agreed  ?  Only  the  New  Creed  can 
testify  on  that  point,  and  thus  enlighten  missionary  committees  as  to  availaUe 
men.     Its  testimony  ought  to  be  received."  ^ 

Let  now  this  fact  again  be  emphasized  :  Every  one  of  those  persons  con- 
cerning whose  appointment  the  Executive  Officers  and  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee are  represented  as  seriously  embarrassed,^  stands  squarely  on  this 
Congregational  Creed. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  difficulty  which  leads  the  Secretaiy 
to  appeal  to  the  public  for  suggestions  of  relief  is  largely  one  of  his  own 
creation.    It  is  an  unnecessary  difficulty,  and  ought  not  to  have  beoi 

1  The  Advance^  July  8th. 

^  The  statement  respecting  embarrassment  requires  qualification.  TheSenioar 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  does  not  share  Dr.  Alden's  embarrass- 
ment, so  as  to  be  constrained  to  agree  with  his  pdioy  of  refusing  or  deferring 
appointments.  Neither  do  several  members  of  the  Committee,  among  them 
its  honored  Chaixmaa. 
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laked.  The  Secretary  maj  fairlj  claim — although  an  editorial  in  the 
'^  Congr^iationalist "  of  July  8th  indicates  that  new  ground  may  be  taken, 
namely,  that  the  Board,  and  the  Prudential  Committee  as  representing 
the  Boiud,  are  independent  of  the  churches  and  not  responsible  to  them 
—  that  he  and  the  Committee  should  be  governed  by  the  faith  of  the 
churches  which  are  its  constituency.  We  understand  this  to  be  the 
position  which  he  takes  in  his  letter.  Our  point  in  reply  to  his  request 
for  suggestions  is :  i^  churches,  by  numerous  ordaining  Councils,  by 
Associations  of  ministers  recommending  as  preachers  young  men  whom 
they  have  examined,  by  the  work  of  their  Commission  and  the  general 
acceptance  of  its  Creed,  have  relieved  you  of  embarrassment  There  is 
a  general  accord  that  on  certain  questions,  of  theology  rather  than  of 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  among  them  questions  concerning  the  interme- 
diate state  and  the  opportunities  of  grace  which  in  the  mercy  of  God 
may  be  available  for  men  who  are  reached  here  by  no  motive  of  redeem- 
ing love,  there  shall  be  liberty  of  opinion.  Where  the  Scriptures  are  de- 
cisive, &ith  is  defined.  Where  the  Scriptures  do  not  decide,  or  their 
meaning  is  matter  of  inference  more  or  less  doubtful,  and  waits  to  be 
discovered  and  affirmed,  if  at  all,  as  the  result  of  protracted  schoUriy 
investigations  and  prayerful  contemplation  and  the  general  advance  of 
Biblical  learning  and  theological  thought,  it  is  a  sin  and  shame  to  at- 
tempt to  repress  inquiry  and  put  yokes  on  men's  consciences.  There 
are  revelations  concerning  the  last  things  which  the  church  SEffirms  con- 
tinuously as  a  part  of  her  faith.  The  damnation  of  the  mass  of  the 
heathen,  final,  irreversible,  without  an  offer  of  a  Saviour,  is  not  —  thank 
God!  —  a  part  of  the  Congregational  Creed,  nor  of  the  belief  of  the 
dmrch  catholic,  and  any  attempt  to  enforce  it  is  a  serious  blunder.  The 
churches,  notwithstanding  all  the  alarms  that  have  been  rung,  and  the 
efforts  of  powerful  denominational  leaders  and  journals,  have  steadily 
persevered  in  conceding  liberty  of  opinion  on  tins  subject.  No  person, 
otherwise  qualified,  has  long  been  denied  ordination  for  claiming  and 
exercising  such  freedom.  We  believe  that  a  clear,  unembarrassed,  de- 
cisive answer  to  the  question  from  the  Missionary  Rooms  is  given  in  these 
facts.  Let  the  some  liberty  of  opinion  he  conceded  to  ths  foreign  mission^ 
ary  that  the  ohurchea  concede  to  home  missionaries  and  to  pastors.  We 
ask  no  more.  No  lees  can  long  be  withheld.  The  practical  recognition 
of  this  simple  principle  will  close  the  controversy,  and  leave  the  mission- 
ary work  to  go  on  practically  undisturbed,  or  rather  reinvigorated  and 
accelerated. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  objections  which  will  be  raised  to  such 
a  concession.  But  the  question  is  urgent :  What  answer  shall  be 
given  to  the  men  now  offering  themselves  for  missionary  service  who 
believe  that  the  facts  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Universality  of  the 
Atonement  shed  light  upon  the  tremendous  problem  of  human  destiny 
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beyond  the  circle  of  that  small  portion  of  the  race  to  whom  Christ  has 
here  been  proclaimed?  The  question  arises  in  the  natural  movement 
of  Christian  thought.  It  is  not  a  forced  issue.  It  comes  up  through  the 
progress  of  Biblical  interpretation,  the  more  thorough  Christianizing  of 
doctrinal  theology,  the  larger  study  of  the  heathen  religions,  the  growing 
interest  of  young  men  in  Christian  work.  It  cannot  be  set  aside.  The 
only  answer  which  will  save  trouble  in  the  end  is  one  which  concedes 
the  rights  of  all  evangelical  pastors  and  churches,  of  all  members  of 
these  churches,  of  all  young  men  in  whose  hearts  has  been  kindled  the 
passion  for  souls,  to  such  share  in  foreign  missionary  service  as  they  are 
fitted,  and  the  agency  of  the  Board  can  enable  them  to  take.  The  Board 
is  but  an  instrumentality,  useful  so  &ur  as  it  puts  men  into  the  field,  sus- 
tains them  while  there,  promotes  the  missionary  spirit  at  home  ;  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless,  so  far  as  it  has  a  policy  and  ¥rill  of  its  own  di»> 
tinct  from  the  great  purpose  and  end  of  the  Christian  church,  and  when- 
ever it  becomes  an  obstruction  instead  of  a  help  in  raising  up  missionaries 
and  aiding  them  to  their  work.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  church  member 
to  be  a  foreign  missionary  to  become  identified  with  the  work  of  missions. 
The  number  who  ought  to  engage  in  personal  service  on  foreign  soil  is 
relatively  very  smalL  The  missionary  brigade  must  consist  of  picked 
men,  —  very  few  compared  with  the  host  behind  them.  Qualifications 
which  are  not  required  for  other  forms  of  Christian  activity  must  be  ex- 
acted. Ordination  to  the  Christian  ministry  may  not  cover  some  requi- 
sites which  are  indispensable.  The  church  must  employ  some  agency  — 
the  Prudential  Committee  has  rendered  such  a  service  to  its  constituency 
—  to  select  the  fit  men.  The  duty  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  one.  It 
requires  an  examination  of  candidates  which  exceeds  that  of  ordaining 
Councils,  the  institution  of  relations  between  candidates  and  their  exam- 
iners peculiarly  confidential,  fraternal,  trustful  and  loving.  It  calls  for 
an  abundance  of  mutual  charity.  But  because  men  must  be  selected^ 
because  only  comparatively  few  can  be  sent,  because  the  qualifications  are 
in  some  respects  peculiar  and  exacting,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  tests 
of  fitness  be  obviously  appropriate,  transparent  in  their  Christian  sim- 
plicity, absolutely  free  from  all  suspicion  of  partisanship,  or  arbitrariness, 
or  lack  of  doctrinal  catholicity.  The  Manual  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee—  it  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  Board — is  thought  by  some 
to  need  additional  changes  more  perfectly  to  adjust  it  to  present  con- 
ditions. However  this  may  be,  it  is,  as  it  stands,  the  outcome  of  tried 
wisdom  and  long  experience.  It  is  marked  by  point,  practicality,  and  a 
commingling  of  specificness  and  explicitness  with  judicious  reserve.  Of 
the  twenty-two  questions  which  applicants  for  appointment  are  requested 
to  answer  **  with  all  convenient  brevity,"  twenty  relate  directly  to  per- 
sonal qualities  and  relations.  The  two  inquiries  which  refer  to  doctrinal 
views  are  very  general :  **  What,  in  your  view,  are  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptures  ?  "  '<  Have  yon  doubts  respecting  any  of  the  doctrines 
commonly  held  by  the  churches  sustaining  the  missions  un4^  the  care  of 
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tlie  Board ;  or  any  Tiews  rdafcing  to  church  organization  and  gOTomment 
which  would  prevent  your  cordially  recognizing,  as  ministers  of  Christy 
the  missionaries  employed  by  the  Board  ?  "  The  only  allosion  to  a  creed 
is  in  the  statement  that  a  missionary's  teaching  '*  must  be  conformed  to 
the  evangelical  doctrines  generally  received  by  the  churches  sustaining 
the  Board,  and  set  forth  in  their  well-known  Confessions  of  Faith." 
Such  a  creed  as  that  put  forth  by  the  Commission  accords  perfectly 
with  this  description,  but  no  private  or  merely  local  confession  does  so. 
Elsewhere  it  is  stated  :  ^'  The  Board  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  body.  It  is 
a  glorious  fact,  that  the  points  which  constitute  emphatically  the  message 
of  missionaries  to  the  heathen  are  those  in  which  all  evangelical  bodies 
mainly  agree."  There  have  been  great  changes  in  religious  opinions 
since  the  Board  was  organized.  There  have  been  vehement  theological 
ctmtroversies,  personal  estrangements  whose  records  appear  in  painful 
chapters  of  the  biographies  of  men  all  of  whom  were  warm  supporters 
of  the  Board.  But  the  Manual  shows  no  trace  of  these  excitements  and 
antagonisms.  The  Secretaries  and  Conm:uttee  in  days  past  have  had 
their  private  theological  opinions,  but  the  Manual  has  not  reflected  them. 
Taylorites  and  Tylerites,  Old  School  men  and  New  School,  and  even 
men  from  Oberlin,  if  they  would  not  press  perfectionism  to  a  quarrel 
over  it,  were  cordially  welcomed  to  service  under  the  one  Saviour  and 
Lord.  It  has  not  been  esteemed  a  function  of  the  management  of 
the  Board  to  adjudicate  upon  theological  disputes,  but  simply  to  ascer- 
taiu  an  applicant's  qualification  for  missionary  work.  Examinations 
have  been  conducted  for  this  end,  to  secure  this  requisite  information. 
A  candidate's  way  of  holding  debatable  opinions  may  be  a  subject  of 
inquiry  as  a  test  of  his  common  sense,  —  so  essential  a  quality  in  a  foreign 
missionary.  But  the  Manual  gives  no  hint  that  any  other  standard  of 
orthodoxy  is  admissible  than  one  that  is  '*  well-known,"  that  gives  the 
common  faith,  tiiat  covers  the  points  in  which  evangelical  Christians 
'^nuunly  agree."  The  making  a  creed  which  embraces  other  points  the 
decisive  test,  or  the  subjecting  candidates  to  inquiries  which  imply  the 
necessity,  in  order  to  appointment,  of  assent  to  a  particular  type  of  theology 
distinct  from  other  types  in  the  fellowship  of  the  churches,  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  method  of  the  Manual. 

It  is,  indeed,  triumphantiy  asked :  Did  the  fathers  ever  appoint 
foreign  missionaries  who  admitted  that  the  heathen  may  have  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  salvation  beyond  the  present  life  ?  And  because  tins  question 
ciumot  be  answered  in  the  afiirmative,  no  application  of  the  sort  being 
Wwn,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  to  accept  such  candidates  now  is 
to  break  with  the  traditions  of  the  Board. 

Bat  this  is  to  follow  the  letter  and  lose  the  spirit  The  Manual  teaches 
&  better  philosophy  and  method.  The  fathers,  it  testifies,  emphasized 
essentials.  They  turned  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  on  account 
of  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and  the  controversies  of  the  schools.  They 
^  not  test  men  by  a  particular  creed,  but  by  one  '*  well  known."    They 
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qaeslioned  upon  the  doctrines  commonly  held  hj  the  chorches,  not  upon 
theological  inferences,  and  private  speculations,  and  unfolding  germs  of 
troth  in  the  warm  and  productive  atmospheres  of  Princeton  and  New 
Haven  and  Oberlin.  They  wanted  live  uid  stirring  men,  trained  to  think 
for  themselves  and  able  to  declare  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
sunts  in  forms  adapted  to  varying  conditions  of  thooght  and  life,  and 
when  they  found  such  men  they  did  not  turn  them  off  because  <»e  pii- 
vately  believed  that  Dr.  Taylor  was  more  a  heretic  than  a  theologian,  and 
another  was  almost  ready  to  be  martyred  for  his  &ith  that  there  never 
was  a  theologian  before  Dr.  Taylor,  who  so  explained  the  divine  moral 
government  that  only  the  fool  could  now  err  in  understanding  it ;  that 
is,  if  both  at  bottom  were  seen  to  have  common  sense  enough  to  know, 
and  the  test  was  not  severe,  that  the  end  of  missionary  labor  is  not  Ty- 
lerism  nor  Taybrism,  but  the  winning  souls  to  Christ  and  the  establirii- 
ment  of  his  kingdom.  Any  narrower  policy  is  mistaken  and  perilous- 
It  is  a  grievous  departure  from  the  traditions  of  the  Board.  It  pots 
the  Board  into  a  wrong  relation  to  its  constituency ;  a^frarding  to  it  an 
independent  doctrinal  sovereignty,  making  it  a  ruler  over  men's  fiuth,  in- 
stead of  a  servant  of  the  churches  and  an  instrumentality  f  <«  their  larger 
Christian  usefulness.  Whatever,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  may  be  the 
corporate  rights  of  the  Board,  it  will  be  for  it  a  fatal  day  if  it  resorts 
to  these  as  the  necessary  defense  of  its  policy.  Such  a  defense  would 
be  the  swiftest  accuser  of  the  policy  that  requires  it. 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  policy  of  rejecting  meo 
otherwise  well  qualified  because  they  exercise  the  same  liberty  of  thoi^t 
conceded  to  home  missionaries  and  Congregational  pastors. 

Such  a  policy  sets  up  two  standards  of  faith,  one  for  home,  the  other 
for  foreign  application.  It  says  to  a  young  man,  You  can  offer  your- 
self to  the  Home  Missionary  Societies,  and  be  accepted ;  but  you  can- 
not expect  appointment  inxm  the  Prudential  Committee.  They  have  a 
standard  of  Uieir  own.  If  you  would  know  what  it  is,  see  Dr.  Alden's 
letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  (with  creed  annexed),  explaining  why  ha 
could  not  agree  with  his  twentymo  brethren  of  the  Commission,  or  study 
the  same  creed  in  its  '  Worcester  phase.'  *  But  why,'  asks  the  candidate, 
'  may  I  not  take  the  Commission's  Creed  ?  Does  not  the  Manual  refer 
to  a  ''  well-known  "  Confession  ? '  ^  Oh  I  Yes,  that  will  do  for  a  minister 
in  Boston  or  Chicago,  or  on  the  frontier,  but  not  for  one  in  Mexico  or 
Japan.'  This  is  not  fancy,  but  fact  The  two  men  recently  practically 
rejected  by  the  Prudential  Committee  are  both  now  engaged  in  home 
missionary  service,  —  one,  we  suppose,  under  the  auspices  of  a  mission- 
ary society.  Not  long  before  they  applied  for  appointment  a  pastor  was 
installed  in  Boston  over  a  Congregational  church.  The  Council  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  American  Board.  Three  cleri- 
cal members  of  the  Prudential  Committee  were  members  of  this  ConnciL 
Hie  pastor  was  unanimously  accredited  and  fellowshipped  as  a  preacher 
ol  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ    The  two  young 
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men  were  refused  aj^xnntmenl  as  foreign  missionaries  solely  on  doctrinal 
groands,  and  yet  no  microsec^  was  ever  invented,  or  oonld  possibly  be 
made,  strong  enough  to  detect  any  material  difference  in  favor  of  his 
opinions  as  compared  with  theirs.  The  excuse  is  made  that  he  took  the 
creed  of  the  church  over  which  he  was  installed.  But  they  too  are 
members  of  Congregational  chnrches  whose  creeds  they  accept  They 
would  find  nothing  in  the  creed  of  the  sister  chorch  in  Boston  inconsist- 
ent with  their  doctrinal  opinions  as  laid  before  the  Home  Secretary  and 
the  Committee.  Evidently  a  different  standard  to  determine  what  con- 
stitates  the  gospel  has  been  applied  in  the  two  cases. 

We  do  not  understand  that  the  Committee  has  adopted  this  role  of 
differentiation  as  a  setUed  policy.  If  we  interpret  Dr.  Alden's  letter 
arii^t,  the  Committee  are  embarrassed  and  *'  wait  instructions  from  the 
Board.''  But  this  introduces  a  new  difficulty.  Can  the  Board  do  any- 
thing nuxre  or  less  or  better  than  affirm  ito  constant  unvarying  tradition 
as  embodied  in  the  Manual  ?  It  cannot  set  about  maidng  a  creed.  It 
was  never  constituted  for  such  a  purpose.  To  adopt  a  creed  is  the  same 
thing.  To  undertake  to  define  what  the  churches  hold  in  conmion  is 
practically  the  same  thing.  It  can  but  say  to  the  Committee :  '  Take  men 
and  women,  other  things  being  right,  whom  the  churches  accredit,  who 
accept  their  creeds  by  membershq>  in  them,  who  are  approved  by  Associa- 
tions and  Councils,  who  are  sound  in  the  faith  as  the  constitoency  of  the 
Board  shows  that  it  interprets  that  futh  by  its  organic  acts  of  church 
fellowship  and  communion.  Beware  of  setting  up  private  or  local  stand- 
ards, and  narrowing  your  constituency  to  a  party.  Neither  yon  nor  we 
are  an  ecclesiastical  body,  or  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  framing 
or  selecting  special  standards  to  be  made  authoritative.  Examine  men, 
so  6ur  as  necessary,  but  remember  you  are  not  a  Synod  of  Dort  or  West 
minster  any  more  than  you  are  an  ecclesiastical  counciL' 

There  are  other  serious  difficulties  in  the  path  of  insistence  on  a  special 
creed.  How  far  is  the  policy  to  be  carried  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with 
missionaries  now  in  the  service  of  the  Board  who  are  more  or  less  in 
agreement  and  sympathy  with  the  men  who  have  faUed  of  appointment  ? 
If  this  rigorism  be  enacted  and  executed,  what  is  to  be  the  effect  on  the 
estimato  put  upon  service  under  the  Board  by  young  men  and  women 
whose  vigor  and  devotion  are  sorely  needed  ?  Is  it  expected  that  young 
men  will  choose  in  tiiis  nineteenth  century  to  accept  from  the  Prudential 
Committee  a  lower  degree  of  liberty  of  thought  than  is  freely  granted 
them  by  the  churches?  What  is  the  Prudential  Committee,  who  are  its 
members,  that  they  should  undertake  to  detennine  in  this  foshion  what 
ojHnions  on  deep  and  perplexing  and  controverted  themes  must  be  held 
in  order  to  admission  to  the  privilege  of  missionary  sendee  ?  We  know 
something  of  the  spirit  of  young  men.  They  are  reverential  before  a 
true  avrthori^,  and  their  hf»rts  are  warm  to  j^ypeab  from  men  like  Mr. 
Keesima  and  othw  earnest  missionaries  who  know  how  to  show  them  the 
Bseds  of  their  fellow  men,  and  the  glorious  opportunities  of  Christian  ser- 
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▼ice  Providence  has  opened.  But  will  thej  respond  to  an  appeal  {rem 
men  who  say,  '  We  will  not  permit  70a  to  think  in  China  as  70a  may  in 
America  ? '  The  inevitable  effect  of  the  proposed  policy  wfll  be  to  ina- 
poverish  the  service,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  began  to  do  so,  and  to 
lower  the  standard  of  requirement  for  it. 

We  are  aware  that  to  all  such  remonstrances  and  aj^eals  the  short 
answer  will  be  retomed  by  some :  The  Board  is  bound  to  send  ont  preach- 
ers  of  the  gospel ;  belief  in  the  decisive  natore  of  the  present  life  for 
every  human  being  is  an  integral  part  of  the  gospel ;  therefore  we  must 
require  it.  But  who  has  made  such  a  definition  of  the  gospel  a  rule  for 
the  Conmiittee's  use  ?  Where  is  it  written  with  authority  that  an  omnipo- 
tent Saviour,  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  proving  his  universal  love  by 
offering  himself  a  universal  sacrifice,  sent  into  human  history  and  incar- 
nate because  Grod  so  loved  the  wobld,  can  have  in  his  redeeming  and 
conquering  love  no  access  to  the  millions  of  our  race  save  through  the 
channels  defined  for  his  grace  in  Dr.  Alden's  creed  ?  The  claim  to  an 
exclusive  orthodoxy  on  this  subject  by  certain  champions  of  this  new 
effort  at  restriction  and  compulsion  is  an  insult  to  the  Christian  intelli- 
gence and  Christian  heart  The  utmost  that  can  be  affirmed,  with  any 
regard  to  decency  in  Biblical  interpretation  or  intelligence  in  Christian 
history,  is,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  dogmatic  where  revelation  ceases 
to  shed  its  pure  and  steady  ray,  and  that  the  various  hypotheses  and  dog* 
mas  now  current,  —  such  as,  the  essential  Christ,  the  universal  work  of 
the  Spirit,  the  force  of  natural  religion,  the  personal  relation  of  every  man 
to  an  atoning  and  glorified  and  manifested  Saviour, — must  be  weighed 
in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  and  be  favored  or  modified  or  rejected 
according  to  the  relation  which  by  intelligent  and  candid  examination 
shall  be  discovered  to  subsist  between  them  and  the  assured  verities  and 
conquering  life  of  a  Christianity  whose  sum  and  substance  is  the  personal 
Christ,  his  birth  and  passion,  his  resurrection  and  judgment  Whosoever 
holds  to  Him,  the  Head,  and  would  consecrate  himself  for  his  sake  to 
the  work  of  preaching  to  the  heathen  this  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  is 
otherwise  fitted  for  such  a  calling,  is  Christ's  missionary  to  the  heathen ; 
and  they  who  hold  such  an  one  back  are  not  serving  Him,  but  a  graven 
image,  with  whatever  name  of  "orthodoxy,"  or  "sound  theology,"  or 
"  fidelity  "  to  a  traditional  faith,  it  may  be  superscribed. 

We  use  plain  words,  for  the  great  work  of  the  American  Board  is  in 
danger  of  being  crippled  and  obstructed.  Toung  men  and  women  of 
fine  Christian  character  and  bright  promise  of  usefulness,  anxious  to 
enlist  in  service,  some  of  them  personally  solicited  by  missionaries,  are 
being  turned  away  and  discouraged  —  not  "two"  only,  but  a  score  of 
them,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  theological  issue  outside  of  the  legitimate 
province  of  any  Christian  creed,  and  outside  of  the  faith  of  the  denomi- 
nation on  which  the  Board  almost  exclusively  depends  for  its  missionaries 
and  funds.  There  is  a  plain  and  simpb  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Will 
tlie  management  of  the  Board  see  it,  or  must  it  be  found  through  groping 
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and  stombling,  and  wearisome  contention,  and  peril  of  alienation  of  fonds 
and  friends,  with  Ices  of  laborers  sorely  needed  in  fields  white  for  the 
harvest  ?  It  is  the  path  of  unity  in  essentials  and  liberty  in  non-essentials 
—  a  liberty  for  the  foreign  missionaiy  as  full  as  for  the  home,  for  tlie 
preacher  in  Bombay  as  for  the  pastor  in  Boston,  for  the  teacher  at  the 
Home  in  Constantinople  as  for  her  sister  instructor  at  Wellesley,  for  the 
men  set  apart  to  teach  theology  at  Marash  or  Kioto  as  for  their  brother 
professors  at  New  Haven  or  Andover. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MISSIONS. 

II.  INDIA. 

(Continued  from  voL  y^  page  656.) 

CEirrRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  India.  —  Rev.  W.  R.  Manley,  of  the  Telnga 
liGssiony  writes  in  the  '^  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  "  — 

^  I  believe  folly  in  the  future  snooess  of  this  work,  and  that  some  day  there 
win  be  here  in  this  part  of  India  an  intelligent,  self-sostaininff  Christian  people  ; 
bat  I  do  not  expect  to  live  lonff  enoaffh  to  see  it,  and  I  only  believe  that  it  will 
come  at  all  because  I  believe  God  will  send  us  in  some  way  the  means  to  cany 
on  the  work.  We  have  n't  done  excavating  for  the  foundations,  and  our  brethren 
at  home  are  getting  uneasy  because  the  building  is  n't  done  yet.  .  .  .  The  con- 
viction is  growing  upon  me  that  there  is  no  work  of  g^reater  importance  at  the 
present  time  thim  that  of  educating  and  trainine  those  whom  the  Lord  has 
already  given  us.  Our  work  has  never  yet  touched  the  higher  castes,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  until  our  duty  to  these  poor  out-castes  is  more  fully  done." 

— The  terrible  poverty  of  India  and  its  fearful  catastrophes  are  vividly 
presented  by  Rev.  J.  E.  dough,  D.  D.,  of  the  same  Mission :  — 

^  Since  or  about  the  time  they  became  Christians  the  terrible  famine  of 
1876-1878  swept  away  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  class  of  people 
all  over  the  mission,  and  left  them  houseless  and  penniless.  Since  that  time  the 
crops  have  not  been  first  class,  and  in  1879  were  almost  whoUy  destroyed  by 
tiie  cydooe.'' 

Br.  dough  states  that  almost  every  able-bodied  man  could  be  hired  to 
work  for  eight  cents  a  day,  lodging,  boarding,  and  clothing  himself.  — 

^  "  All  other  missions  in  India  [says  Mr.  Manley]  have  some  educated  Chris- 
tian converts  ;  but  we  have  none,  — no,  not  one  who  could  by  anv  charity 
even  be  called  such.  We  have  good  brethren,  and  many  of  them  know  the 
Bible  weU.  Brother  Williams  does  all  he  can,  but  he  cannot  make  great 
pastors  and  evangelists  for  Hindus  out  of  men  who  have  only  a  primary  or 
lower-primary  education  before  they  go  to  the  seminary." 

—  Here  is  a  picture  which  seems  to  transport  us  bodily  into  India,  in  its 
gloom  of  heathenism,  its  glory  of  nature,  where,  so  to  speak,  '*  the  night 
fhineth  as  the  day  "  of  the  North,  and  its  early  dawn  of  redemption  :  — 

**  On  our  way  to  Narrainpoorum  [says  Rev.  W.  W.  CampbeU],  where  we 
were  aeain  to  pitch  our  tents,  we  reached  Tungeedapully  just  at  close  of 
day,  and  the  moon  bes^n  shining  brightiy.  We  stopped  in  the  main  street  of 
the  large  village,  and  commenced  to  gather  the  crowd  in  our  usual  way,  by 
iinging.     We  were  standing  under  a  litf ge  tree  in  front  of  a  temple  of  Hana- 
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niAn,  the  monkey-god.  A  lamp  had  been  plated  in  the  temple  hy  some  dem^ 
tee,  as  is  common,  as  an  act  of  merit.  Some  poor  soul  was  thus  hoping  to  gain 
a  heavenlv  reward.  The  crowd  gathered  slowly,  but  we  finally  had  &e  steeet 
well  filled  with  listeners.  By  turns  myself  and  natiye  helpers  declared  to 
them  the  one  true  God,  and  Christ  the  Savioor  of  a  lost  worla  ;  showing  them 
that  salvation  was  not  by  acts  of  merit  and  worship  of  gods  like  Hanaman,  the 
idol  before  us,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus.  They  listenea  att^tively  for  a  long  time  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  our  preachine  we  offered  Scripture  portions  and  other  small 
books  for  sale.  They  purchased  a  number,  and  I  crowed  us  fat  some  distaoee, 
asking  questions  and  buying  more  books.'* 

—  In  the  Telugn  region  the  Church  of  England  has  3,800  baptized  ad- 
herents. —  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  throws  its 
great  weight  on  the  side  of  the  Bishop  of  Lahore,  against  the  scheme  of 
dividing  tiie  Anglican  Church  of  India.  Says  its  organ,  *^  The  IkGssion 
Field:"  — 

'*  The  passage  [of  the  Bishop's  Charge]  is  especially  valuable,  in  which  his 
lordship  earnestly  expresses  his  hope  that  the  verdict  may  be  *  One  Church  for 
India.'    One  Church,  not  two — a  native  and  an  English." 

—  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Walton,  of  Bangalore,  writes  in  the  *' Chronicle  of 
the  London  Missionary  Sociefy/'  of  the  67  young  men  under  his  imme- 
diate instruction :  — 

**  Yesterday  morning  their  &oes  were  all  beaming  with  delight  while  I  was 
unfolding  to  them  the  plan  of  the  kingdom  in  the  fiirst  few  verses  of  Matthew 
xviii.  'Hie  calm  and  gentle  trustfulness  of  the  little  child  as  the  predomina- 
ting si»rit  of  the  true  kingdom  of  Christ  seemed  to  impress  them  all  with  a 
sense  of  the  reality  of  rel&on  in  its  highest  sense.  I  think  they  saw  for  the 
first  time  that  it  is  not  a  relk;ion  that  they  need ;  no  ism  of  any  sort  or  name ; 
no  mere  set  of  doctrines,  whatever  that  set  be  called ;  nor  any  set  of  rites  or 
forms  ;  but  an  unreserved  and  complete  surrendering  of  the  num  to  God  with 
a  loving  and  glad  obedience  to  the  divine  King." 

—  The  Rev.  S.  Mateer,  of  Trevandrum,  Travancore,  writes  in  the 
''  Chronicle  "  that  the  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  a  BiUe  Association 
at  Trevandrum  has  lately  included  so  many  Mohammedans  as  to  have 
made  it  seem  prudent  to  have  a  policeman  present  The  signs  of  interest 
in  the  gospel  appearing  in  various  parts  of  India  on  the  part  of  the 
Moslems,  hitherto  so  singularly  inaccessible  to  it,  deserve  peculiar  atten- 
tion. Moslem  pride  repels  from  Christianity ;  but  Modem  hatred  <^ 
idolatry,  in  this  idolatrous  land,  may  be  found  a  force  working  the 
other  way.  Yet  sporadic  facts  of  this  kind  must  not,  until  they  begin 
to  multiply,  lead  us  to  augur  very  &tvorably  of  that  religion  wiiich,  as 
the  same  number  of  the  '*  Chronicle  "  remarks,  *^  is  the  most  vigorous, 
the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  bigoted  opponent  Christianity  has  to 
meet  in  the  eastern  world,"  and  the  balk  of  whose  adherents  remem- 
ber, with  inextinguishable  bitterness,  that  they  have  been  cast  down 
hy  the  Christian  £ng^sh  from  the  high  places  of  Indian  power. — 
llie  Biblical  text :  '^  Therefore  they  sMrifice  unto  th^  net,  and  bum 
incense  unto  their  drag,"  is  strikii^;ly  illustrated  by  the  statranent  ol 
Rev.  W.  Lee,  in  the  <'  Chronicle  " :  "  There  is  one  day  in  the  year  when 
every  workman  worships  his  tools.  The  hoasekeeper  worships  her  cook- 
ing vessels;  the  king  worships  his  wei^ns  of  war;  and  the  scholar 
repeats  the  alphabet  of  any  language,  or  goes  through  the  elements  of 
the  sciences  with  which  he  may  be  acquainted."  Are  tormentingly 
*' notable  housekeepers"  a  survival  of  tlus  form  of  paganism  among 
ourselves  ?  —  When  Mr.  Rice,  of  Bangalore,  had  recei^  baptised  a 
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yomig  Brahmin,  his  relatives,  bitterly  griered,  declared  that  the  missioiH 
aries  had  griyen  him  some  "  medicine "  to  turn  his  mind.  ^*-  No,"  said 
he,  "  Crod  has  given  me  his  Spirit  to  change  my  heart,**  —  In  Travancore, 
some  years  back,  a  Syrian  Christian  chorch  implied  to  the  London  So- 
ciety's missionaries,  saying :  '^  We  are  as  sheep  wanting  a  shepherd ; 
will  you  not  send  some  one  to  conduct  onr  sendees  ?  "  Since  then  it  has 
been  under  the  care  of  the  Mission.  —  The  Rev.  F.  Wilkinson,  late  of 
Madras,  writes  in  the  ''  Chronicle  ** :  — 

*  Aroond  the  Hindu  temples  in  South  India  there  is  usually  a  wall  of  solid 
masonry,  and  over  the  gateways  in  this  wall  are  erected  lofty  towers,  elabo- 
rately carved,  rising  sometimes  to  the  hei^t  of  200  feet.  Towers  so  lofty  are 
conspicuous  objects  on  the  plains  of  South  India,  and  arrest  the  traveler's 
attention,  even  while  the  rest  of  the  temple  is  hid  from  view.  There  was  a 
time  when  these  towers  stood  alone  in  the  landscape  ;  no  sign  of  a  building 
devoted  to  Christian  worship  was  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  so  now.  Christian 
churches  have  been  built,  which,  though  less  imposine  than  the  Hindu  temple, 
are  often  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  form  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  In<uan 
landscape.  .  .  .  The  London  Missionary  Society  has  in  South  India  about  440 
of  these  places  of  Christian  worship,  varying  in  size  and  value,  from  the  small 
mud-walled  village  chi^;»el  to  the  Isrge  and  substantial  brick  and  stone  build- 
ing." 

In  these  440  houses  worship  53,000  Hindus,  of  whom  20,000  are  bap- 
tized, thongh  only  5,500  admitted  to  communion.  Of  the  pastors  over 
Uiese  440  congregations  800  are  Hindus,  and  only  27  Europeans.  —  The 
Rev.  K  P.  Rice,  B.  A.,  of  Bangalore,  makes  a  remarkable  statement  in 
the  ''  Chronicle ''  respecting  the  probable  influence  of  the  Syrian  Church 
of  South  India.  This  church,  it  is  known,  claims  the  Apostle  Thomas 
for  its  founder.  In  reality  it  has  existed  some  thirteen  centuries,  having 
been  established  by  emigrants  from  Syria. 

''  The  existence  of  these  communities  [says  Mr.  Rice]  has  not  been  without 
some  effect  in  preparing  the  way  of  the  ffospel ;  for  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
in  the  immediate  neighboriiood  of  the  Christian  settlements  were  bom  and 
brought  up  the  greatest  reformers  of  Hinduism,  and  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that 
the  superior  tone  of  their  preaching  was  derived  from  Christian  influences. 
The  literature,  moreover,  of  the  SouUi  Indian  peoples  abounds  in  noble  theistio 
sentiments,  which  most  probably  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source." 

— Mr.  Rice,  speaking  of  the  Stidras,  the  respectable  middle  classes,  who 
form  two  thirds  of  the  Hindu  popula^on,  says  :  — 

''The  character  of  the  people  makes  Christian  work  am<mpt  them  compara- 
tively easy,  but  at  the  same  time  slow.  They  are  peaceab^  disposed,  easily 
eoutented,  easily  governed,  frugal  and  simple  in  habits,  fond  of  home,  and  in- 
dustrious. The  courtesy  with  which  they  receive  the  missionary,  the  patience 
with  which  they  listen  to  his  message,  and  their  friendliness  when  they  have 
made  his  acquaintance,  are  very  pleasing  experiences  of  our  work  amongst 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  their  morality  is  superficial :  the  chief  standard  of 
moral  life  is  caste  respectability  ;  there  is  no  scorn  of  lies,  no  shame  at  im- 
purity, no  hig^  sense  of  honor.  Along  with  extreme  scrupulousness  as  to  food, 
there  is  supreme  indiiferenoe  as  to  character." 

— After  speaking  of  the  courteous  readiness  of  the  Sudra  merchants  to 
oiler  their  shops  for  the  missionaries  to  preach  in,  by  the  hour  together, 
Mr.  Rice  remarks  that  very  few  of  these  merchants  themselves  accept 
Christ,  and  gives  as  one  reason,  that  their  mercantile  instincts  of  calcula- 
tion make  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  divest  themselves  of  the  notion 
that  their  relations  with  Heaven  are  to  be  determined  on  the  system  of 
debt  and  credit,  so  many  meritorious  works  offsetting  so  many  sins^  thus 
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sinkiiig  almost  hopelessly  into  ''the  fatal  peace  of  self-iighteousness.'' 
The  industrial  classes,  he  remarks,  weavers  and  Panch&las,  or  artisanB, 
have  probably  yielded  proportionately  more  converts  to  Christianity  thiui 
any  other  class  of  Sadras.  They  are  less  blinded  by  money-getdng  thiui 
the  merchants,  and  less  nnaccostomed  to  free  thooght  than  Uie  ryots,  or 
agricoltorists.  The  Panch&las,  moreover,  have  a  long-standing  dislike  to 
the  Brahmins,  which  makes  them  bolder  to  break  away. 

'*So  maltitadinons  [says  Mr.  Bice]  are  the  different  sections  of  Hindu 
society,  so  distinct  are  the  traditicHis  and  sentiments  of  each,  and  so  Kttle  is 
one  caste  affected  by  any  movement  ^ing  on  in  another  that  there  is  much 
room  for  sectional  work  amone  the  different  classes.  But  that  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question,  so  long  as  the  band  of  Christian  woi^kers  is  as  small  as  at 
present." 

Bat  why  need  it  be  so  small  ?  The  greater  the  variety  of  those  that  are 
ready  for  this  various  work  abroad,  tibe  greater  the  number  that  will  find 
their  way  to  needy  districts  at  home,  to  the  far  West,  and  to  the  city 
slams.  —  The.  Rev.  E.  Le  Mare,  of  Yizagapatam,  in  describing  his 
Telaga  Sonday-school,  gives  a  strong  impression  of  the  way  in  which 
Christianity  is  penetrating  far  beyond  its  defined  circle :  — 

'<  Between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  boys  and  young  men,  at  the  most 
impressionable  age  ;  there  they  sit,  with  their  eager,  intelligent  fiioes,  as  Qmet 
and  attentive  as  any  English  Sunday-school,  nay,  more  so  than  many.  The 
native  Christians  among  tnem  are  a  mere  handful ;  the  majority  are  Hindus  of 
all  castes,  a  large  proportion  being  Brahmans.  The  sight  is  qmte  picturesque  ; 
to  see  them  dr^sed  in  their  loose  dotiies,  jackets  and  turbans  mostly  wnite, 
though  there  is  not  wanting  variety  in  color  and  style.  Here  and  there 
are  a  few  Mussulmans,  with  their  colored  and  tinsel  caps,  easily  discernible. 
Altogether,  it  is  decidedly  attractive  and  interesting." 

—  The  Rev.  W.  Johnson,  B.  A.,  of  Calcutta,  writes  in  the  "Chronicle*' 
for  September,  1885 :  — 

*'  I  spent  a  few  days  lately  in  the  little  kin^om  of  Travanoore,  at  the  ex- 
treme'southwest  comer  of  India.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  are  well  defined. 
They  are  the  mountains  on  the  east  and  the  sea  on  the  west.  It  is  about  170 
miles  long,  ending  at  Cape  Comorin,  on  the  south.  Its  average  breadth  is 
about  forty  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  independent  or  protected  states.  .  .  . 
Travanoore  is  a  fertile  land.  The  scenery  is  very  beautiful  and  diversified. 
Mountains  risine  to  7,000  feet  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests.  Pictnr- 
esoue  valleys  filled  with  luxuriant  vegetation  intersect  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hilts.  I  saw  extensive  paddy  fields,  and  my  way  in  some  parts  was  skirted 
with  vast  forests  of  cocoa-nut  and  palmyra  trees.  .  .  .  Travanoore,  I  under- 
stand, means  the  land  of  charity  —  the  land  of  grace.  And  certain  it  is  that, 
though  sin  abounds,  there  have  been  aboundings  of  grace  there.  In  its  relation 
to  the  Christian  religion,  Travanoore  holds  a  singular  position  among  the 
states  of  India.  Native  Christians  constitute  one  fifth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  these  belong,  some  to  a  de- 
cayed church,  and  others  to  a  corrupt  church.  But  still  there  is  a  great  mul- 
titude connected  with  a  living,  pure,  evangelical  church.  ...  It  is  as  if  out 
of  the  sixty  millions  of  Bengal,  where  my  work  lies,  twelve  millions  were 
Christians,  instead  of  eighty-three  thousand.'' 

Mr.  Johnson  speaks  of  the  Syrian  Church,  with  its  300,000  members, 
as  stamped  with  that  sure  mark  of  death,  a  total  lack  of  any  effort  to 
evangelize  the  sorroanding  heathen.  The  vestments  of  the  priests  are 
tawdry;  the  language  of  the  services  unintelligible.  Yet  missionaries 
are  freely  admitted  into  its  pulpits,  and  many  of  their  priests  are  trained 
in  the  missionary  college  of  the   London  society.     They   '^hold  the 
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Head;"  are  glad  to  reoeiye  the  Word  in  their  modem  tongae;  and 
acknowledge  the  missionaries  as  one  in  doctrine  with  themselves.  There- 
fore *'  we  may  hope  that  the  returning  tide  of  life  has  set  in,  and  that  it 
will  flow  on  steadily,  if  slowly,  to  a  fullness  of  spiritual  blessing,"  and 
that  a  church  which  was  at  least  four  hundred  years  old  when  our  Saxon 
Alfred  sent  gifts  and  loving  messages  to  it  is  to  receive  a  greater  gift 
through  this  new  intimacy  with  Alfred's  countrymen.  —  Mr.  Rice,  of 
Bangalore,  speaking  of  some  of  their  native  helpers,  says :  — 

**  The  Rev.  P.  Peerftjee  ...  is  now  in  charfife  of  work  among  the  non- 
Christian  population  in  the  town  and  talug  of  Hosdr.  His  command  of  all 
the  six  languages  spoken  in  the  Bangalore  district  enables  him  to  reach  with 
readiness  every  class  of  the  population.  It  is  not  yet  two  years  since  he  com- 
menced to  reside  at  HosOr,  but  he  already  notices  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  people.  'Almost  every  evening/  he  writes,  'inquirers  call  at  my  house  to 
get  further  instruction,  and  to  get  their  doubts  cleared  up.  When  I  iirst  came 
to  Hosi^  the  people  said  :  Let  us  alone.  DonH  disturb  ortr  minds.  You  follow 
four  rdiaiony  and  let  us  follow  ours.  Now  they  are  quite  changed.  A  spirit  of 
mqniry  has  begun.  "Mmhj  have  expressed  their  desire  to  examine  the  Bible. 
One,  who  had  received  a  copy  of  the  Canarese  Bible  from  me,  sends  for  his 
friends  in  the  evening,  when  his  business  is  over,  reads  to  them,  and  they 
make  notes  of  questions,  which  they  bring  once  a  week  to  me  to  answer. 
When  I  asked  tnis  man  what  he  thought  of  the  Bible,  he  replied :  Satya 
ITruthy 

The  Rev.  6.  P.  Ardgyum,  another  orduned  evangelist,  has  in  the  last 
year  visited  125  villages,  preached  752  times  to  about  19,000  hearers, 
distributed  11,500  handbills,  with  other  literature.  Another  helper,  Mr. 
Liugappa,  enjoys  the  mingled  dignity  and  odium  of  being  himself  a 
Brahman.  Such  a  one,  to  his  fellows,  is  a  very  '*  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning,"  fallen  from  the  heaven  of  dig^nity  to  the  depths. — The  Rev.  T. 
C  Slater,  of  the  same  Mission,  has  been  lecturing  at*  Bangalore  on  the 
burning  question  of  the  reform  of  the  Hindu  marriage  customs. 

^  As  a  Christian  minister  he  was  bound  to  denounce  the  marriage  of  little 
children  to  each  other,  of  infant  g^ls  to  middle-ag^d  and  old  men,  and  the 
enforced  permanence  of  the  single  state  on  widowed  women.  The  Hindus 
knew  that  they  would  hear  from  Mr.  Slater  an  unrestricted  condemnation  of 
these  long-standing  evil  customs,  and  yet  they  flocked  to  hear  him.  The  hall 
was  packed,  scarcely  anv  standing-room  being  left  available  anywhere.  The 
audience  listened  throughout  without  making  a  single  sign  of  disapprobation  ; 
indeed,  they  applauded  the  speaker  at  several  points,  and  cordially  passed  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks." 

The  next  day  a  Bangalore  branch  of  the  Widow  Marriage  Association 
Was  formed,  upwards  of  a  hundred  native  gentlemen  enrolling  themselves 
as  members.  —  A  Hindu  ascetic  of  the  Telugu  region  has  put  his  posi- 
tion in  very  plain  terms.  He  assured  the  Rbv.  6.  H.  Macfarlane  that 
"  he  knew  that  the  worship  of  these  gods  was  of  no  avail,  but  that  he 
must  obtain  food  for  himse&  and  his  disciples.  However,  God  was  one, 
and  he  believed  in  Him."  Of  such  fakirs,  to  give  to  whom  is  supposed 
in  so  peculiar  a  manner  to  contribute  to  the  giver's  salvation,  there  are 
estimated  to  be  more  than  3,000,000,  —  one  in  eighty  of  the  whole 
population.  —  The  Rev.  W.  Lee,  of  Nagercoil,  in  Travancore^  observes 
that  the  Christian  hymns,  composed  by  native  poets,  and  set  to  temple 
tunes  (some  of  which  arQ  said  to  be  noble  ones),  are  heard  floating  out  as 
well  from  heathen  as  from  Christian  homes,  and  are  likely  to  have  a  large 
part  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christ  throughout  India.  —  The  Rev. 
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Bobert  dark,  M.A.,  of  the  Churoh  Missionaiy  Society,  among  other 
reasons  which  he  assigns  for  limited  success  in  India,  says :  — 

^  Many  young  Christians  do  not  get  good  food  regularltf,  and  it  may  be  perhaps 
owinfif  to  this  that  in  our  missionary  efforts  we  do  not  meet  always  with  the  sneeess 
iHiioh  we  desire.  In  the  early  Church,  it  is  said  that  the  Apostles  both  taiu;ht 
the  disciples  and  evangelised  the  heathen.  In  some  of  our  modem  chorees 
instruction  is  given  dauy,  or  even  twice  a  day.  It  ihonld  be  so  in  a^  If  we 
would  have  vigorous  life  amongst  our  oonverts,  we  must  make  more  use  of  our 
churches,  or  else  must  have  rooms  in  convenieut  localities  for  meetings.  The 
family  prayer  in  houses  is  not  sufficient  for  new  converts  from  liAAtliftnigm  or 
Mohammedamsm.    It  does  not  feed  them." 

—  It  is  yeiy  difficult  for  us,  who  have  been  bom  in  a  Christian  land, 
to  understand  what  heathenism  is.     Bishop  Patteson  writes :  — 

**  No  words  can  express  what  the  recoil  of  the  wave  *  heathenism  'is.  It  is 
as  when  *  the  enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood.'  It  is  like  one  who  was  once  a 
drunkard,  and  has  left  off  drinking,  and  then,  once  more  tasting  the  old  deadly 
poison,  becomes  mad  for  drink ;  or  like  the  wild  prison  struggles  of  penitents 
m  penitentiaries,  when  it  seems  as  if  the  devil  must  whirl  them  back  into  sin.' 
.  .  .  The  heathen  do  not  see  this  till  they  become  Christians.  When  the  full 
bucket  is  under  the  water  men  do  not  feel  its  weight.  When  men  come  out 
of  sin,  thev  then  feel  its  enormity.  The  one  remedy  given  to  us  is  the  in* 
dwelling  of  Christ  in  men's  hearts,  by  his  Spirit  and  tirougk  his  Ward.** 

—  ^'A  Very  Old  Indian,"  writing  in  the  ^^  Church  Missionary  Intelli- 
gencer,"  says :  — 

**  I  can  never  cease  to  regret  that  a  glorious  opportunitv  has  been  lost  by 
onr  Grovemment  in  India  of  encouraging  voluntary  Bible  mstruction,  both  ia 
the  vernacular  and  English,  in  all  their  s<mools.  As  Mr.  Venn,  in  his  far-see- 
ing wisdom,  once  remarked,  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  would  alone 
have  availed  to  disabuse  the  native  mind  of  their  most  fatal  errors  in  science, 
religion,  and  morality." 

—  The  same  gentleman  remarks,  as  ''the  crowning  beauty  of  Tamil 
Christianity  "  in  the  south,  ''that  it  is  as  yet  so  comparatively  free  from 
the  very  great  mistake  of  confounding  Christianity  with  what  is  only 
Englishanity."  This  terse  remaric  should  be  profoundly  laid  to  heart, 
alike  by  Englishmen,  Americans,  and  Germans.  As  Latin  Christianity  is 
bitterly  intolerant  towards  Teutonic  Christianity,  so  Teutonic  Christianity 
is  exposed  in  its  turn  to  the  malignant  disease  of  identifying  its  own  par- 
ticular garb  with  the  One  Faiu,  instead  of  rejoicing  if  the  churches 
^rung  from  it  prove  the  vigor  of  the  gospel  among  tibem  by  the  flexible 
ease  with  which  it  clothes  itself  in  a  true  national  development.  The 
"  London  Times  "  once  truly  remarked  that  Christiamty  in  India  will 
show  itself  to  have  in  very  troth  laid  hold  of  the  native  genius  when  its 
very  heresies  are  indigenous.  The  Brahmo  Somaj  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  such  an  indigenous  parhelion  of  Christiamty.  —  The  "  Intelli- 
gencer "  for  last  October  gives  an  account  of  Bishop  Sargent's  Jubilee, 
being  the  completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  of  service  in  SouUiem  India,  in 
connection  with  the  Church  lifissionary  Society's  Mission  in  Tinnevelly. 

"The  large  mission  church  was  filled  to  overflowing,  there  being  about 
1,400  in  the  congregation,  including  about  sixt^  native  clergymen.  ...  As  the 
Bishop  and  clergy  entered  the  church,  the  girls  of  the  boarding-school  sang 
very  sweetly  the  anthem,  *How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  t'  and,  just 
before  the  sermon,  Miss  Havergal's  inspiriting  hymn,  *  Tell  it  out.'  The  Kev. 
y.  Vedhanayagam  .  .  .  preached  an  appropriate  sermon  from  James  L  17. 
After  enumerating  some  of  the  more  important  gifts  bestowed  on  his  Church  by 
the  '  Father  of  lights,'  the  preacher  made  specud  alksioa  to  the  great  benefit 
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Grod  had  bestowed  on  the  Tbrneyellj  chtizch  in  the  person  of  his  servant  the 
Bishop.  The  sermon  ended,  there  was  an  administration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
monion,  —  the  number  of  communicants  being  324." 

Bishop  Sargent,  in  the  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  South  India,  has 
seen  Uie  number  of  native  clergymen  under  his  charge  rise  from  one  to 
sixty-six ;  has  procured  the  building  of  many  substantial  churches ;  has 
seen  the  annual  contributions  of  his  churches  rise  from  merely  what  was 
required  for  lights  to  33,000  rupees ;  has  provided  the  Native  Church 
with  a  large  amount  of  religious  literature ;  has  rendered  efficient  aid  in 
revising  the  Tamil  Bible ;  and  has  been  for  half  a  century  a  chief  coun- 
selor in  the  general  missionary  work  of  South  India.  —  In  many  mission- 
fields  it  is  hard  to  bring  about  an  effective  organization  of  new  congrega- 
tions. But  in  India,  the  ^^  Intelligencer  "  remarks,  the  village  council,  of 
immemorial  antiquity,  supplies  a  model  on  which  church  councils  are 
easily  built  up,  furni^iing  to  the  Anglican  clergy,  and  doubtless  to  others, 
a  body  of  efficient  assessors,  in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  guidance  of 
the  church.  There  is  here  an  interesting  analogy  to  the  developments  of 
p<dity  in  the  Church  of  the  first  ages.  —  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  one  of  his 
books  on  Ceylon,  insists  that  the  adult  heathen  should  be  given  up,  and 
attention  turned  exclusively  to  the  children.  The  following  remarks  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn, 
M.  A.,  bear  on  this  point :  ^ 

**  That  the  gospel  should  be  preached  to  the  vonng  as  well  as  to  the  old 
none  will  deny.  But  experience  oy  no  means  oonnrms  the  notion  that  success 
is  more  likely  to  be  met  with  among  the  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact  —  though 
in  most  missions,  in  particular  throughout  India,  schools  rightly  form  a  very 
conspicuous  and  powerful  part  of  the  missionary  agency  at  work  —  conversions 
from  among  admts  form  the  more  numerous  class.  .  .  .  £very  year's  report 
furnishes  its  quota  of  aged  converts,  many  of  these  beiuje  cases  of  the  deepest 
interest.  Viewing  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  it  may  be  remembered  that,  if  children  are  more  easily  impressed  for 
the  moment,  these  impressions  are  usually  volatile,  especially  when  they  daily 
retom  to  heathen  homes.  Boardinr-schools  may  be  properly  expected  to 
exercise  a  more  lasting  influence ;  but  their  great  expensiveness  would  of 
eonrse  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  reach  more  than  a  very  limited  number 
of  heathen  children." 

Miscellaneous.  —  "  Our  dominion,"  says  Lord  Teignmouth,  '^  is 
built  on  the  subversion  of  the  Mohanunedan  power ;  and  all  the  tolera- 
tion which  can  be  granted  to  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  all  the  benefits 
of  a  mild  and  equitable  government,  will  never  make  them  forget  that 
they  once  possessed  the  Empire  of  Hindustan,  and  have  now  lost  it."  — 
The  Calcutta  '^  Church  Missionary  Gleaner,"  speaking  of  a  '^  mission," 
or  ^^  protracted  meeting,"  lately  held  unong  the  Sant&ls,  a  hill  tribe  of 
Nortii  India,  says  of  the  addresses  given  in  it :  ^'  They  embraced  prac- 
tical warning  and  exhortation  for  the  life,  and  markedly  pointed  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  source  of  life  for  every  individual  Christian.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, that  the  more  practical  apprehension  of  this  teaching  is  the  great 
need  of  the  Santftl  Qiristians.  At  present  their  realization  is  rather  that 
of  having  entered  into  a  true  way,  than  of  a  personal  relationship  tvith 
the  Father  through  the  Son"  That  is,  we  may  say  that  they  are  as  yet 
rather  in  the  Catholic  than  in  the  Evangelical  stage  of  Christianity,  — 
using  the  terms,  of  course,  independency  of  ecclesiastical  connection. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  rejoices  in  the  successful  development  of 
native  gifts  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospeL     Including,  not  India 
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alonoi  bat  all  its  force,  there  are  228  ordained  Europeans,  246  ordained 
natives,  and  more  than  4,000  native  helpers.  —  The  hitherto  unwritten 
Belnch,  or  Balochi,  language,  has  been  introduced  as  it  should  be  among 
the  written  languages  of  earth  by  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, made  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lewis,  Church  missionary  at  Dera  Grad 
Khan.  —  The  Rev.  E.  Droese,  of  Bhagalpur,  has  published  an  ^  Intro- 
duction to  the  Malto  Language,  and  a  Malto  Vocabulary.*'  Malto  is 
the  language  of  the  people  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  in  the  Santdl  country, 
whom  the  whites  call  Paharis  (hill  people),  but  who  call  themselves 
Maler  (men).  It  is  usually  called  a  Dravidian  language ;  but,  with  a 
strong  Dravidian  element,  is  said  to  differ  veiy  essentially  from  the 
family.  This  book,  the  Gospels,  and  a  few  hymns,  are  all  that  as  yet 
ministers  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  small  band  of  Maler  Christians.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  missionary  for  Idiem  will  next  be  found.  —  '^  By 
a  curious  kind  of  irony,"  says  the  <'  Intelligencer,''  <<  the  bulk  of  English- 
speaking  natives,  in  Bengal  especially,  are,  Idianks  to  our  system  of  secu- 
lar education,  the  most  hostile  of  all  Hindus  to  English  rule,  and 
probably  the  most  confirmed  in  their  unwillingness  to  receive  Christiaii- 
ity  as  their  creed."  Whether  the  same  brilliant  results  will  follow  the 
system  in  our  country  may  be  left  for  the  future  to  disclose.  In  India, 
however,  public  aid  is  no  longer  confined  to  these  merely  secular  schools, 
but  is  extended  to  all  which  come  up  to  a  certain  intellectual  standard.— 
Gf  South  India,  that  favored  part  of  the  mighty  peninsula,  the  '^  Intelli- 
grencer,"  speaking  of  the  outspreading  results  of  the  great  evangelical 
revival  in  the  time  of  Wilberforce  and  Simeon,  remarks  ; ''  The  history  of 
the  Missions  in  Southern  India  is  a  living  commentaiy  on  the  zeal  which, 
emanating  from  Christian  laymen,  officers,  civilians,  merchants,  ani- 
mated and  encouraged  missionaries  in  their  labors,  and  put  heart  into 
their  work.  Many,  not  a  few.  Christian  laymen  were  '  living  epistles 
known  and  read  of  all  men.'  They  were  curiously  scanned  by  intelligent 
and  censorious  native  eyes,  but  the  result  was  favorable."  These  were 
the  results  of  the  Evangelical  wave.  How  about  the  results  of  the  Rit- 
ualistic wave  which  has  followed  it,  and  which,  recoiling  from  the  unre- 
ceptive  South>  appears  to  be  at  floodtide  in  the  diocese  of  Bombay? 
Spiritual  deadness  in  this  diocese  appears  to  be  conceded :  whether  post 
hoc  is  in  this  case  propter  hoc  must  be  left  undecided.  —  The  flux  and 
reflux  of  spiritual  Hfe  between  England  and  her  dependent  empire  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  following  case,  communicated  in  the  <'  In- 
telligencer" for  May,  1885:  ^^  Charles  Alfred  Browne,  a  subaltern  in 
the  15th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  having  beeb  called  in  as  umpire  "  — 
a  number  of  years  ago  —  ''to  compose  some  difference  between  the 
missionary  and  the  commandant,  had  been  so  struck  with  truths  then 
forced  on  his  attention  that  ...  he  laid  hold  on  the  power  of  the 
gospel,  and  became  one  of  the  most  consistent,  useful,  and  wise  Chris- 
tians that  have  ever  befriended  India,  equally  in  his  official  capacity,  in, 
high  militanr  appointments,  and  as  an  unpaid  servant  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  till  ...  on  his  way  home  from  a  monthly  meeting 
of  the  secretaries  of  evangelical  societies,  he  was  suddenly  called  up 
higher,  and  expired  on  the  steps  of  the  Postoffice  in  St.  MartinVle- 
Grand,  in  1866."  —  The  relation  of  missionary  efforts  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Hindus  is  set  forth  by  the  Elarl  of  Harrowby  in  a  curious,  but  strik- 
ing comparison :  ''  Supposing  the  French  had  conquered  England  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  thereby  exciting  a  bitter  feeling  among  the  English 
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people ;  and  supposing  France  had  then  sent  missionaries  to  this  country 
to  alter  the  whole  of  the  English  religion,  ...  settled  in  very  small 
numbers  among  a  population  which  had  a  natural  feeling  of  hatred 
against  them  as  conquerors.  .  •  .  Now  that  is  very  much  like  the  posi- 
tion which  we  have  occupied,  and  still  occupy,  in  India  .  .  .  yet  we  have 
sometimes  appeared  very  much  surprised  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  did 
not  &11  down  at  once  before  us."  — In  reference  to  the  missionary  work 
in  India,  the  Rev.  Robert  Clark  quotes  Wesley's  pregnant  words,  which 
cut  in  a  great  many  directions :  ''  What  can  destroy  the  work  of  Grod  in 
these  parts  but  contending  about  opinions  ?  " 

— The  Germans  are  sometimes  regarded  by  us  as  if  their  share  in  the 
work  of  nussions  were  specificaUy  inferior  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  not  justified  by  the  history  of  Protestant  Chris* 
tianity  in  South  India.  The  foundations  of  this  were,  as  we  know,  laid 
by  Grermans  and  Danes,  and  after  the  work  had  been  largely  transferred 
into  Episcopalian  hands,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  long  found  its 
most  practicable  supply  of  missionaries  in  Grermany,  many  of  whom 
never  received  Anglican  orders.  The  reminiscences  given  in  the 
"  Intelligencer "  show  how  long  this  large  infusion  of  the  Grerman  ele- 
ment lasted.  We  may  then  not  unaptly  describe  the  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity of  India  in  the  regions  verg^g  towards  Cape  Comorin  as  an 
Anglo-Saxon  superstructure  on  a  German  foundation.  —  Of  the  four 
great  Dravidian  languages,  the  Tamil,  of  which  Madras  is  the  metrop- 
olis, stands  chief.  Though  in  its  literary  style  largely  imbued  with 
Aryan  elements,  it  is  fundamentally  a  non-Aryan  tongue.  A  "  Very  Old 
Indian,"  however,  says  of  it,  that  it  '^  is  capable  of  great  logical  exact- 
ness and  poetic  beauty.  .  .  .  The  classical  Tamil  granmoar,  Nannulj 
is  a  marvelous  specimen  of  terseness,  precision,  and  lucidity.  Like  all 
native  Indian  writings,  it  is  metrical,  and  accompanied  with  a  prose 
comment"  Of  the  literature  he  says:  '^ European  gentiemen  could 
hardly  get  much  acquaintance  with  it  without  defilement.  ...  At  the 
same  time  much  good  social  morality  and  correct  views  of  human  nature 
are  to  be  found  in  the  old  writings.  The  poetical  faculty  of  the  people 
has  sinee  been  turned  to  good  account  in  the  composition  of  Christian 
hymns  adapted  to  Tamil  tunes  and  modes  of  expression."  —  Mrs.  Baker, 
widow  of  Rev.  Henry  Baker,  Sr.,  remembers  that  when  she  '^  first  came, 
a  happy  bride,  to  Travancore  in  1818,  the  Mission  was  just  begun,  there 
were  no  churches  and  no  converts.  Now  there  are  under  Bishop 
Speechly  20,000  Christians  worshiping  in  thirty-nine  stone  churches, 
exclusive  of  prayer-houses  and  school-rooms  numbering  104."  This  lady 
may  well  feel  that  her  husband  and  her  son  have  not  given  their  lives  in 
vain.  —  A  very  important  article  in  the  "  Intelligencer  "  for  October, 
1885,  is  entitled,  '*  The  Female  Evangelist,"  and  is  introduced  by  the 
significant  motto  :  *<  Male  and  female  created  He  them."  Of  the  peculiar 
necessity  of  such  evangelists  in  India,  much  greater  apparently  than 
even  in  Turkey,  the  following  extracts  give  an  opportunity  of  judging : 
^'  Though  women  in  India  do  not  appear  in  public,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  within  the  walls  of  their  home  their  influence  is  not  very 
great,  for  good  or  for  evil.  From  time  immemorial,  in  Northern  India, 
women  have  been  secluded  either  absolutely  within  brick  walls,  or  de- 
barred by  understood  etiquette  from  holding  conversation  with  the  other 
Bex.  I  remember  an  old  native  genUeman,  who  had  traveled  much  in 
India,  remarking,  that  it  would  be  better  to  lose  one's  way  on  a  journey 
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than  to  ask  it  of  ^  woman,  as  it  might  inyolve  the  traveler  ^  trouble. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  either  likely  or  desirable  that,  for  some  genera- 
tions, the  rule  should  be  broken :  it  might  lead  to  greater  evils.  Women 
are  exceedingly  troublesome  in  courts  of  justice,  when  they  break  through 
the  barrier  of  custom,  and  appear  either  as  plaintiffs  or  witnesses.  Un- 
til a  great  change  comes  over  the  structure  of  Indian  society  in  Northern 
India,  it  is  as  well  that  on  railways  and  in  churches,  as  they  are  in 
schools  and  hospitals,  the  sexes  should  be  separated,  and  a  decent  reserve 
maintained  in  alluding  to  their  existence. 

'^  Noble  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  by 
special  societies,  to  approach  the  women  in  cities  and  towns,  where  they 
are  absolutely  secluded.  The  female  medical  missionary  has  appeared, 
to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  alL  Female  teachers,  and  that  blessed 
combination  of  syllables,  ^  the  Bible  woman,'  and  the  Scripture  reader, 
the  house-to-house  visitor,  the  composer  of  tracts  and  stories  especially 
for  the  use  of  women,  and  other  indirect  channeb  of  female  influence, 
have  come  into  existence.  Woman's  committees,  and  woman's  societies 
for  mission  purposes,  have  acceptance  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
I  see  my  way  to  expressing  my  fixed  and  deliberate  desire,  in  support  of 
Sir  W.  Muir's  suggestion,  that  a  recognized  component  part  of  a  fully 
equipped  Mission  should  be  a  ' female  evangelist' "  —  "A  new  feature, 
that  native  women  have  caught  the  divine  afflatus,  and  are  penetrated  by 
the  strange  and  mysterious  desire  to  evangelize  their  neighbors.  This 
consideration  opens  out  an  infinity  of  hopes  for  the  future."  —  A  Miss 
Tucker,  writing  of  such  a  work,  says :  *'  I  feel  that  the  village  mission, 
to  which  Miss  Clay  devoted  her  energies,  is  indeed  a  great  and  glorious 
work.  Were  I  ten  years  younger,  and  had  the  Lord  not  given  me  my 
post  at  Bat^la,  I  should  feel  half  inclined  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  my 
brave,  energetic,  self-denying  sisters.  But  it  is  aU  one  work  for  the 
Blessed  Master,  whether  sitting  in  Mahometan  zenanas  or  riding  through 
the  fields  green  with  springing  com  or  yellow  with  mustard,  to  tell  of 
his  love  to  village  women  dwelling  in  mud-built  houses."  —  Mr.  Cust, 
the  author  of  this  article,  and  the  author  of  the  book  on  African  lan- 
guages, after  various  such  testimonies  respecting  different  ladies  and 
their  work,  adds  for  himself:  — 

'^  As  I  read  her  letter,  the  same  feeling  oomes  over  me  as  oame  over  my 
contemporary,  Miss  Tucker ;  a  desire  to  m  young  again  and  back  among  my 
own  people,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Panjdb,  amone  whom  I  lived  so  many  years 
alone  and  happy,  in  spite  of  war  and  tumult.  It  was  part  of  the  John  Law- 
rence system  thsX  the  district  officer  should  dwell  in  tents  amidst  his  people, 
without  guards,  ruling  by  moral  influence  and  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for  ben- 
efits received.  I  can  conceive  no  happier  life  when  in  the  employment  of  an 
earthly  ruler  :  how  much  more  so  when  in  the  service  of  our  Kmg  t  Memory 
goes  liack  gladly  over  the  interval  of  thirty  or  forty  years  to  the  white  tent 
pitched  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  in  the  man^^o-grove,  where  I  have  passed 
laborious  hours,  devoted  in  sincerity  and  siuffle-mmdedness  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  who  crowded  round  their  alien,  and  yet  beloved,  ruler.  I  recall  the 
evening  walk,  with  a  long  train  of  followers,  through  the  streets  and  the  gar- 
dens, down  by  the  streams  or  over  the  heather.  I  see  affain  the  slanting  rays 
of  the  sun  shedding  glory  through  the  grove,  the  white  figures  glancinfl^ 
through  the  shade,  the  rows  of  elephants,  horses,  and  camels.  On,  that  I  ooold 
be  young  again,  and  go  forth  to  be  an  evangelist,  where  once  I  was  ruler  and 
judge  and  eartblv  providence  to  contented  millions  I  I  can  at  least  encoorage 
othm  to  go  fortL" 

ChaHes  C.  Starbuek. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


From  Sohola  to  Cathebrat*.  A  Study  of  Early  Christian  Arohiteotofe 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Life  of  the  Church.  By  G.  Baldwin  Brown, 
M.A^  late  fellow  of  Brasenose  CoUe^pe,  Ozfwd,  and  Watson  Oordon 
Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinhorgfa.  Syo,  pp.  iz.  231. 
Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.    New  York  :  Scribner  &  Welf ord.    1886. 

No  topic  is  more  inadequately  treated  in  hand-books  of  architecture, 
general  histories  of  the  church,  and  cydopiedias,  with  the  exception 
of  Kraufl's,  than  tibe  early  Christian  places  of  worship.  Western  church 
architecture  is  commonly  traced  to  tiie  Roman  basilicas,  of  whose  origin 
and  appropriation  to  Cluristian  uses  no  satisfactory  account  is  given ;  and 
Eastern  is  restricted  to  Byzantine  art,  culminating  in  St  Sophia,  with  its 
maryels  of  constmctiye  skill,  which  are  left  almost  as  .inexplicable  as 
though  its  domes  had  suddenly  dropped  from  the  skies.  The  English 
and  American  cydopsBdias,  induding  such  useful  ones  as  McClintock  Sb 
Strong's  and  Dr.  SchaflTs,  and  such  recent  ones  as  Smith  &  Cheetham's 
^  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,"  and  the  new  edition  of  '*  The  En- 
cydopsddia  Britannica,"  are  quite  obHvious  of  Continental  investigations 
which  have  given  a  new  character  to  the  treatment  of  this  subject>  explod- 
ing theories  which  are  still  repeated  in  these  works  as  though  they  were 
undisputed  axioms,  and  tracing  natural  and  fascinating  lines  of  develop- 
ment,  where  before  were  abruptness  and  lack  of  adjustment  to  known 
historical  conditions.  Professor  Brown's  book  breaks  this  English  silence, 
and  enables  English  readers  for  the  first  time  to  understand  what  is 
known  or  plausibly  conjectured  respecting  the  places  in  which  the  early 
Christians  held  their  assemblies,  and  the  connection  between  these  and 
the  wonderful  development  of  church  architecture  after  the  peace  of 
Constantine.  In  one  particular,  if  we  are  not  mistaken.  Professor  Brown 
mig^t,  with  advantage  to  his  readers,  expand  his  account,  namely,  the 
progress  of  dome  construction  to  its  perfect  devdopment  in  the  church  of 
St  Sophia.  The  topic  is  skilfully  treated ;  but  tlie  final  triumph  which 
is  described  still  seems  lacking  in  historical  preparation.  De  YogU^'s 
Introduction  to  his  plates,  and  to  some  extent  the  plates,  suggest  proc- 
esses of  training,  advances  in  construction,  which  at  least  stimulate 
farther  inquiries.  Where  is  to  be  found  the  first  use  of  the  spherical 
pendentive  ?  What  were  the  steps  which  led  up  to  its  use  ?  Possibly 
the  existing  monuments  admit  of  no  more  definite  statements  than  are 
given  in  the  instructive  chapter  on  '^  The  Domed  Church  and  Byzantine 
Art"  Tet  are  not  the  ruins  of  Central  Syria  dismissed  too  lightly? 
The  necessities  of  stone-construction  which  prevailed  there,  the  free  use  of 
piers  and  vaulting,  the  adjustment  of  domes  to  square  or  polygonal  bases, 
formed  and  reveal  a  school  in  which  the  problems  must  have  arisen 
which  were  solved  by  Justinian's  architects. 

In  one  main  line  of  inquiry  Pkofessor  Brown  is  a  pioneer.  He  has 
brought  into  prominence  the  connection  between  the  pagan  sohola,  or 
dnb-house,  and  the  Christian  church  as  no  other  investigator  has  done, 
except  Dr.  Lange,  of  EEalle,  whose  work  appeared  aiter  Professor 
Brown's  had  been  given  to  the  publisher.  The  independent  concurrence 
m  opinion  on  this  point  of  two  authorities  so  competent  will  commend 
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their  hypothesis  to  future  inyestigatoTS.  It  certainlj  hms  much  pkori- 
bility,  and  wiU  quicken  and  goide  inqoirj. 

nof essor  Brown  distribatj^  his  miitenid  into  five  chaiMkers.  The  first 
treats  of  the  '^  Christian  Commnnities  as  Beligions  Associations  under 
.the  Roman  Empire."  The  bearing  of  the  psgan  l|iws  and  usages  PQ^ 
^ming  collegia  or  clubs  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the  churches  is  dearij 
shown.  This  prepares  fat  the  best  account  we  ha^e  seen  of  ^^  The  Ear- 
liest Christian  AssemUies  and  Places  of  Meeting.^'  A  careful  review  is 
given  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  (which  is  also  more  fully  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  basilicas),  the  festal  hall  of  private  dwelling-houaesy  the 
lodge-room  of  the  dubs,  the  eella  or  memorial  chapd  of  the  cemeteries ; 
and  the  connections  are  traced  between  these  rooms  and  the  later  Qiris- 
tian  church.  Chapter  m.  discusses  the  basilicas,  and  shows  ih»  union 
in  them  of  the  arcfaitectund  elemeiMv  pi^viously  developed.  Byzantine 
j^rt  is  treated  in  the  next  chapter ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  fifth  giyes  a 
masterly  exhibition  of  the  growth  qt  the  Romanesque  minster,  Mid  the 
transition,  under  the  Teutonic  genius,  to  the  Gothic  cathedraL  An  Ap- 
pendix refutes  conclusively  the  common  theory  of  the  oonversioii  of 
pagan  basilicas  to  Qiristian  uses,  either  by  acquisition  or  dose  imita- 
tion, and  questions  the  conclusiveness  of  M.  Dieulafoy's  contention  that 
the  palaces  of  Firuz-Abad  and  Sarbistan  are  of  earli^r  date  than  the  period 
of  the  Sassanid  monarchs.  The  importance  is  conceded  of  these  ancient 
Tuins  in  their  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  pendentive.  Frofinsor 
!|Brown  authorizes  the  expectation  that,  if  the  ''  method  "  of  his  present 
volume  should  be  i^pproved  by  the  public,  he  will  proceed  to  the  history 
pf  Monastic  Architecture  and  Art.  A  woric  on  this  subject  is  a  desideri- 
Jbon^  and  the  author's  conception  of  what  is  needed  in  such  treatises,  bis 
ppmmand  of  materials,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  literary  skill,  aa 
lihown  in  this  first  work,  lead  us  to  express  a  strong  desire  that  he  wiD 
carry  out  his  plan.  We  k^^ow  of  no  o^ier  writer  on  church  architectoxp 
who  exhibits  so  dear  a  perception  of  the  hpes  of  development 

It  is  this  growth  of  architecture,  its  connection  with  existing  modes  gl 
thought  and  life  and  practice  necessities,  its  relation  to  the  Christiafi 
n>irit  of  an  age,  which  constitutes  its  most  attractive  feature. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  Christian  architecture  of  the  fourth  centmy 
vas  neither  a  mere  ^propriation  of  pagai^  forms  nor  a  new  creatioii. 
The  pagan  temple^  were  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  Christiaji 
pburph.  There  is  np  evidence  that  any  Boman  forensic  basilica  was 
ponverted  into  a  place  of  Christian  worship.  Walls  were  needed,  that 
there  might  be  retirement  for  prayer ;  a  spacious  auditorium,  that  there 
might  be  the  requisite  condition  for  popular  instruction ;  a  commanding 
position  for  the  altar,  on  which  were  l^id  th^  symbols  of  the  great  sacri- 
fice ;  apd  other  arrangements  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  Christian  ser- 
vice, ^  distinct  from  those  pf  idolatry,  or  jqstice,  or  trade.  Th0 
lurches  of  the  fourth  century  exhibit  adaptations  and  designs  which  im- 
ply arrangements  and  forms  of  public  worship  which  must  have  become 
familiar  l^fore  the  forensic  basilicas  could  have  been  either  appropriated 
or  imitated.  There  'vfrere  earlier  churches,  of  whose  existence  we  have 
indisputable  proof.  T|i^  prigin  of  church  architecture  must  be  traced  to 
these  earlier  places  of  meeting.  The  later  inquiries  have  turned  in  this 
fUrection.  lliey  havo  explored  the  catacombs,  and  found  there,  IxA 
\!eloyr  and  above  ground,  indications  of  rooms  where  Christians  gaiherwl 
for  religious  observances.    They  have  investigated  the  architectui«  of 
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Cvrefki  ftod  Romifia,  Pemant,  £g3rptiiu»,  a&d  Jews,  mnd  lutTe  diacorered 
ipper  rooHiB  asd  halls,  and  pmato  baidlieas  which  were  adapted  for 
caiharinga  of  Qmtiaft  diaciplea.  Last  of  all,  the  club-houses  have  been 
broBght  t»  view ;  and,  though  direct  historical  proof  is  not  found  of  an 
aeiaal  use  of  these  BoMas  for  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  many  ascer- 
tained facts  make  plausible  the  sui^;)osition  that  they  too  aided  in  the 
fweparatien  for  the  development  of  Christian  architecture  in  the  basilicas 
of  Ravenna  and  Borne  aiuL  the  many  splendid  churches  which  arose  in 
other  eilies  of  the  later  empire.  This  recurrence  to  domestic  architeo- 
tare  has  been  stimulated  and  facilitated  by  the  investigations  started  by 
the  discovery  of  Hereulaneum  and  PompeiL  ArcluBO Wists  are  now  able 
to  reoonetroei  the  Bonaan  private  house,  the  villas  and  palaces  of  the 
nobles,  the  lodges  of  the  associations,  the  memorial  chapels  of  the 
temetevies. 

The  first  chvrehes  were  rooms  in  private  houses.   We  need  only  recall, 
in  proof,  the  upper  room  to  which  the  disciples  repaired  after  the  Ascen- 
skm,  or  the  house  of  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  at  Ephesus,  and  also  at  Borne, 
or  that  ^  Kymphas  a^  Laodicea,  or  of  Philepion  and  Apphia  in  a  small 
Phrygian  town,  or  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,  or  of  Asyn^- 
tntus,  or  of  Pkilologus  and  Julia,  or  Martin's  at  the  Timotine  bath.    In 
private  halls  opening  into  gardens,  in  what  were  called  the  Egyptian  oeoi, 
aichnoloCT  shows  rooms  well  adapted  for  the  meetings  of  the  brother- 
hoods.    Within  them  grew  up  forms  and  observances  which  determined 
later  amMigements.    Hare,  we  think,  must  be  found  the  main  root  of  the 
later  architecture,  though  the  $ehola  of  the  associations  may  have  been  an 
{ntemediate  form  in  passing  to  the  dbtinct  and  separate  churdi  edifice.  For 
such  a  building,  on  a  scale  eommensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  church  as  it 
emerged  in  triumph  from  the  period  of  persecution,  the  Greek  colonnades 
and  tibe  Boman  skill  in  the  construction  of  arches  and  vaults  and  domes 
all  prepared.    Two  types  appear :  the  basilican  and  the  Byzantine ;  the 
latter  preeeded  by  numerous  circular  or  polygonal  chapels  and  baptis- 
Isriea.    The  basilican  form  prevailed  in  the  £ast  as  well  as  the  West 
from  the  time  of  Ctmstantine,  and  even  earlier,  to  that  of  Justinian.     In 
the  West  it  remained  the  common  type  until  after  Charlemagne,  and  in 
Borne  until  into  the  eleventh  centunr,  and  it  has  left  its  mark  on  chardi 
arehiteeture  to  the  present  day.     &f ore  its  adoption  by  Christian  wor^ 
ihipets  it  had  been  i^inropriated  in  the  larger  S3magogues  by  Jewish ; 
sad  in  some  of  its  essential  features  it  is  tra^  not  only  to  the  forensic 
basilieas  oi  Bome  and  the  hall  of  the  Archan  BasUeus  at  Athens,  but 
to  the  columned  temples  of  Egypt  with  their  dere-stor^  lights.    A  dis- 
tinct resemblance  also  appears,  probably  not  by  imitation,  but  by  coin- 
ddenoe  of  design,  between  the  Christian  basilicas  and  the  private  basili- 
ta9  of  Boman  noUemen  and  emperors.     In  both  we  have  the  terminal 
ipee.    Thus  the  typical  church  of  the  fourth  century  combined  the  fea- 
tures of  all  preceding  places  of  worship,  and  reproduced  the  most  service- 
iUs  and  the  noblest  elements  of  pagan  architecture,  —  Grecian  colon- 
oadet,  the  £m>tian  olere-story,  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  the  forensic 
Uflilieas,  the  Roman  arch,  made  triumphal  with  the  apse  expanded  and 
Muunanding  the  whole  auditorium. 

The  other  leading  type,  the  round  churches,  ripening  into  the  Byzaur 
tise,  also  connect,  not  only  with  Eastern  art,  but  with  one  of  the  most 
?QD)arkable  achievements  of  Boman  architecture, — the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon.    The  circular  form,  however,  proved  unsuited  to  the  ancient 
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Christian  service.  This  required  distinction  of  parts,  the  nave,  the  pres- 
bjtery,  the  choir,  the  apse.  The  centre  is  the  place  of  honor  in  a  circular 
building,  but  this  position  was  not  adapted  to  the  main  purposes  for 
which  Christians  ordinarily  gathered  in  their  churches ;  it  suited  neither 
the  pulpit  nor  the  altar.  The  Byzantine  architects  endeavored  to  con- 
form domed  buildings  to  the  uses  of  a  Christian  church.  The  problem 
was  to  adjust  a  dome  to  a  rectangle,  which  might  also  be  oblong,  and 
even  cruciform,  with  an  apse  and  transepts  or  wings.  The  Pantheon 
springs  its  dome  directly  from  a  round  waU.  It  is  the  same  in  principle 
when  a  drum  intervenes,  as  in  the  modem  St  Peter's.  The  base  of  Uie 
dome  is  still  a  circle.  Probably  polygonal  forms  mediated.  Several 
methods  were  naturally  suggested  and  tried.  The  polygon  was  inscribed 
^srithin  the  circular  base  of  the  dome,  making  wlmt  is  called  a  liMigSng 
dome,  or  one  whose  base  projects  externally  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
polygon.  Or  the  circle  of  the  dome  was  inscribed  within  the  polygon, 
resting  on  the  middle  of  the  sides,  and  leaving  each  angle  to  recede.  Or 
the  dome  was  constructed  in  polygonal  sections,  doubling,  perhaps,  the 
number  of  the  sides  of  the  walL  Byzantine  architecture  culminated, 
constructively,  when  it  reduced  the  sides  of  the  base  to  the  smallest  num- 
ber, giving  a  quadrilateral  enclosure,  and  increased  tibe  faces  of  the  dome 
to  the  largest  possible  number,  viz.,  a  circle  or  hemisphere.  This  triumph 
was  reached  in  that  most  symmetrically,  perfectly  and  restfully  beautiful 
of  all  churches,  St.  Sophia. 

Western  art  adhered  to  the  basiUcan  form  and  to  the  oldest  ^rpe,  aa 
oblong  interior  with  a  terminal  apse.  Professor  Brown  justly  finds  its 
principle  in  the  Boman  love  of  order.  From  this  arose  the  more  compact 
and  thoroughly  organized  churches  which  are  called  Bomanesque,  —  that 
is,  the  more  loosely  constructed  basilicas  made  solid  and  massive,  reduced 
to  a  most  impressive  unity,  transformed  into  the  very  symbol  of  order 
and  proportion,  —  the  Western  medisval  minster.  The  square,  where 
nave  and  transepts  intercept,  is  the  unit  of  measure.  The  cruciform  plan 
binds  the  symbol  of  the  freest  possible  sacrifice  with  that  of  the  utmost 
firmness,  stabilihr,  order.  Piers  and  towers  add  to  the  one  effect  The 
conquest  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  era,  as  did 
tibe  Roman  victory  over  Greece  and  the  Orient  Here,  too,  the  archi- 
tectural  development,  as  before,  took  up  elements  that  had  previously 
been  developed,  and  made  them  subservient  to  the  uses  of  a  new  and 
higher  spirit  The  converted  barbarians  learnt  the  Roman  art  of  build- 
ing, but  they  infused  into  it  a  new  life.  The  main  lines  are  no  longer 
horizontal  as  in  Egyptian  or  Grecian  art ;  nor  is  tibe  complete  and  lim- 
iting dome  the  crown  of  effort,  nor  yet  the  massive  and  lofty  tower.  The 
change  to  vertical  lines  begins  to  appear  in  the  later  Roman  churchee, 
but  its  triumph  appears  after  the  Crusades,  and  as  the  Teutonic  spirit  of 
freedom  and  the  northern  love  of  nature  and  sense  of  mystery  and  of 
the  infinite  come  into  history.  Professor  Brown  righUy  rejects  the  un- 
satisfactory attempt  of  some  recent  writers  to  explain  the  rise  of  pointed 
architecture  by  mechanical  considerations,  and  adduces  as  essential  to  a 
right  solution  of  the  problem  ^'  the  romantic  side  of  the  Teutonic  genius, 
with  its  power  of  self-abandonment,  its  infinite  longings.''  At  the  same 
time  he  points  out  with  equal  sagacity  that  Grothic  architecture  is  not 
merely  expression.  While  isa  more  complex  and  ideal  than  either  the 
Romanesque  or  the  Byzantine^  it  is  no  less  thoroughly  organized^ 
compact,  solid,  scientific 
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We  lay  down  tfais  admirable  yolame  with  sincere  gratitade  to  the 
writer,  and  witii  a  fresh  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  which  is 
woridng  in  and  through  the  Christian  church,  and  of  the  law  of  progress 
which  binds  together  the  ages.  Solace,  tranquillityi  repose,  —  order, 
nnity,  law,  —  freedom,  aspiration,  infinite  variety  and  infbite  longings, 
—  such  are  the  lessons  wroaght  into  the  yery  stones  that  form  the  out- 
ward temples  of  our  Christian  faith,  and  in  the  most  complex  and  noble 
structures  art  has  reared  for  Christian  worship  is  still  preserved  the 
simple  plan  and  order  of  the  earliest  and  humblest  places  of  meeting  of 
the  primitive  church. 

Egbert  C.  Smyth. 

GsRMAK  PSTCHOLOGT  OF  To-DAT :  The  Empirical  School.  By  Th.  Ribot. 
Translated  by  Jaues  Mark  Baldwin,  with  a  Preface  by  James  McCosh, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.00. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  thought  has  there  been  such  a  sudden 
and  powerful  reaction  against  the  immediate  past  as  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  Grermany.  A  few  years  ago  nearly  all  the  professors  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  leading  universities  were  Hegelians ;  while  to-day  not  more 
than  two  or  three  men  of  prominence  are  willing  to  be  counted  as  holding 
the  philosophy  which  dominated  German  thought  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. However  much  absolute  idealism  may  flourish  in  other  lands,  it  has 
had  its  day  in  Germany.  The  time  was,  when  thoughtful  Grermans  were 
compelled  to  focus  their  thought  upon  the  ideal,  because  they  had 
little  to  live  for  in  the  real ;  but  that  time  has  passed.  The  present  age 
is  a  practical  age,  and  this  means  that  facts,  and  not  speculation,  exercise 
the  controlling  influence.  The  reaction  against  abstract  philosophy  in 
Germany  arose  partly  from  the  failure  of  that  philosophy  to  fulfill  its  prom- 
ise to  explain  the  universe  as  it  is,  and  partly  from  the  desire  to  apply  to 
the  problems  of  mind  the  scientific  method,  which  in  other  departments 
of  investigation  had  produced  such  instructive  and  valuable  results. 

The  new  psychology  in  its  method  and  spirit  is  eminently  practical 
and  scientific.  By  observation,  calculation,  and  experiment  it  aims  to 
collect  and  systematize  the  facts  of  psychic  phenomena,  and  thus  to  de- 
duce the  laws  of  mental  life  by  the  rigorous  methods  of  the  natural 
sciences.  It  believes  thoroughly  in  its  mission  and  in  the  necessity  of  its 
mission.  Philosophy  has  come  to  a  point  where  it  must  halt,  and  wait 
for  marching  orders  from  the  new  psychology.  In  other  words,  the  phil- 
osophical mill  must  be  shut  down,  because  it  has  long  ago  ground  up  all 
the  grrain  that  was  brought  to  it.  The  new  psychology  is  raising  a  new  crop, 
and  philosophy  cannot  go  on  grinding  until  that  crop  has  been  harvested. 

The  object  of  M.  Ribot's  book  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  set  forth  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  science,  and  then  to  give  a  history  of  its  beginnings 
and  development  in  Grermany.  English  and  French  psychology  is  touched 
upon  now  and  then,  but  only  incidentally.  Our  author  points  out  at  the 
start  the  fatal  defect  of  the  old  psychology.  It  pursued  a  wrong  method. 
Starting  with  the  false  conception  that  psychology  is  the  science  of  an 
entity  called  '^  the  soul,"  it  proceeded  by  means  of  abstract  processes, 
cutting  loose  from  biological  science  and,  as  far  as  possible,  ignoring  it 
altogether.  It  was  analytical,  critical,  metaphysical  and  sometimes  poet- 
ical, but  never  vitaL  It  reasoned  as  to  what  ought  to  be,  and  then  trans- 
formed its  own  '^  ought "  into  a  logical  actuality  to  which  things  were  not 
found  to  correspond. 
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Are  we  tboi  to  trndentand  thftt  the  new  psychology  in  avoiding  ab- 
itractions  gives  np  all  that  is  spintnal  ?  By  no  means ;  bat  it  insists  that 
the  spiritual  as  we  know  it  is  inseparable  from  the  phjrsicaL  To  be  snrey 
to  some  minds,  the  expression  ''  psychology  wiliioat  a  soul "  will  come  as 
an  irreverent  and  insolent  expression  of  a  materialistic  science.  It  is 
enly  just,  however,  to  say  that  the  new  psychology  in  being  empirical  is 
Bot  necessarily  materialistic.  In  leaving  oat  the  concept  ^  sool,"  it  is 
simply  refusing  to  keep  up  the  old  habit  of  patting  a  meta^ysical  entity 
m  the  place  oi  real  life« 

The  present  field  of  physiological-psychology,  according  to  M.  Ribot, 
includes  ^'reflex  action  and  the  instmcts;  detailed  study  of  sensation, 
movement,  modes  of  expression  and  language ;  the  conditions  of  the  will 
and  attention ;  and  the  forms  <^  the  more  complex  feelings.**  These  are 
londamental  questions,  most  of  which  should  come  at  the  very  beginning 
of  psychology ;  and  the  answers  to  them  form  points  of  departure  for  the 
oansideration  of  still  greater  problems  of  life  and  mind* 

In  the  attempts  to  solve  the  radiflMntary  i»oUems  of  scientific  peychol* 
Ofy  many  faifaues  were  to  be  ei^ected.  It  was  not  easy  for  investiga* 
ters  to  get  rid  (^  the  old  metaf^ysical  n^thods.  Hence  we  find  in  MiiUer 
and  Herbart^  the  fMremnners  of  the  present  movement,  the  distorhing 
influence  of  philos<^y.  Herbart,  especially,  lays  himself  open  to  thia 
charge  of  begmning  with  a  speculative  hypothesis  not  grounded  in  &ct,  —« 
which  is  precisely  what  the  new  psychology  wishes  to  avoid.  He  also 
trusted  too  much  to  mathematical  calculation  and  too  litUe  to  experiment. 
Nevertheless,  he  performed  a  signal  service  to  psychology  in  vindicating 
against  Kant  its  claim  to  be  caUed  an  exact  science,  and  so  stimolated 
otiiers  to  take  up  the  subject  with  hope  of  verifiable  results.  To  Herbart 
also  belongs  the  honor  of  having  founded  a  school,  which  has  done  much 
in  devebping  anthropology  from  the  psychological  standpoint. 

Our  author  finds  in  Lotze  positive  contributions  to  empirical  psychol- 
ogy ;  altiiough  he  thinks  that  the  philosophical  bent  of  Lotze's  mind  has 
lea  him  to  an  excessive  use  of  speculative  theories.  At  times,  however, 
he  manifests  to  an  admirable  degree  the  scientific  spirit,  and  his  explana- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  space  by  means  of  local  signs 
shows  the  results  of  acute  and  painstaking  investigation. 

The  psycho-physical  theories  of  Fechn^  are  expounded  by  M.  Ribot 
at  considerable  length,  and  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive* 
Fechner's  special  subject  is  the  relation  of  excitation  to  sensation.  Ha 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  measure  sensation,  and  deduces  a  law  of  the  rela- 
tion of  excitation  to  sensation.  His  most  serious  defect  is  his  tendency 
to  neglect  biological  conditions  and  to  deal  with  sense-organs  as  if  they 
had  aU  the  regularity  of  machines ;  whereas  their  actirity  varies  greatiy 
with  the  amount  of  vitality  of  the  individual  or  of  the  organ  itself.  Fech- 
ner's  law  has  many  critics ;  but  whether  it  be  finally  established  or  not, 
he  has,  at  least,  set  on  foot  investigations  which  cannot  feil  to  be  froitful 
in  rich  discoveries  as  to  the  relation  of  the  j^ysical  and  mentaL 

By  far  the  ablest  German  investigator  in  psychology  at  tiie  present 
time  is  Professor  Wundt  A  third  or  more  ci  tike  book  which  we  are  con- 
sidering is  devoted  to  him.  '^  He  alone  has  treated  the  new  psydudogy 
in  all  its  area."  Physblogy  is  his  basis,  and  his  method  is  in  litfge  degree 
seientific  He  com|]4ains  that  psychology  made  no  progress  iot  oentorie^ 
I  it  was  simply  descriptive  of  uriiat  lay  in  every  man's  eonsoioos- 
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liesB.  H0  prop6$e8  to  snbstitate  explanation  for  description,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  makes  use  of  experiment  and  measurement.  Rejecting  the 
traditional  opinion  that  all  intellectual  life  is  conscious,  he  shows  very  con- 
yincinglj  that  the  process  of  unifying  the  data  of  perception  goes  on  in 
tiie  field  of  the  miconscious,  —  that  is,  in  that  of  physiology.  He  treats  of 
sensation,  perception,  the  general  notions,  apperception,  feeling  (including 
iMthetic,  mohd,  and  reli^ous),  also  of  consciousness  and  the  will. 

The  chapter  on  the  '^  Duration  of  Psychic  Acts  "  is  a  good  illustration 
<rf  the  possibiHty  of  arriving  by  experiment  in  the  realm  of  mind  at  new 
and  practical  results. 

Altogether,  M.  Ribot's  b6ok  is  lible,  fair,  and  faithful.  It  is  more  than 
s  commentary.  It  is  in  itself  a  contnbution  td  the  new  psychology.  The 
translation  ihto  English  by  Mr.  Baldwin  is  tiinely,  and  Uie  preface  to  the 
American  edition  by  President  McCosh  will  aia  in  introducing  the  book 
t»  psychologists  of  mef  old  tfchooL 

Edward  C,  Porter. 

GwONWieA,  Ct. 

The  Si^ARTAir  akd  Trk^ak  StmuocACiiis  [Ep6ciis  of  Ancient  History].  Bv 
Charles  SAimnr,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Marlbotough  College.  Wim 
five  maps.    Pp.  zx.,  230.    New  York :  Charles  Soribner's  Sons.    I8d6. 

The  book  before  us  continues  the  series  of  small,  cheap,  yet  carefully 
ecBted,  historici^  boofks  for  yotmg  readers  which  was  begun  by  Longmans, 
Londonl,  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  English  original,  of  which  it  is 
9  sup€nrior  reproduction,  was  issued  in  1877. 

llie  editors  beliere  that  ^'a  complete  picture  of  a  short  period  is  of 
more  vaide  it  an  educational  point  of  view  than  an  outline  of  a  nation ; " 
and  they  seek  to  carry  out  tliis  idea  by  admitting  into  their  narrative 
dneffy  ''  t^iose  incidents  and  features  on  which  the  minds  of  young  per- 
sons most  readify  fasten,"  and  by  introducing  only  those  persons  of  whom 
<'  enougli  could  be  said  to  exhibit  them  as  living  men."  The  plan  thus 
admirabfy  conceived  has  been  commendably  worked  out.  Of  course,  the 
adrsnced  student  will  miss  in  this  volume  that  presentation  and  discussion 
of  ruling  ideai  and  principles  for  which  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
m^e  story  of  the  Greek  people  will  have  prepared  him :  but  one  will  find 
the  main  facts  given,  and  die  leading  characters  delineated,  with  suffi- 
cient fullness  to  exhibit  clearly  and  accurately  the  logic  of  events ;  and 
the  whole  narrative  composed  in  a  style  which  —  barring  occasional  de- 
fects and  infelicities':-^ is  remarkably  fresh  and  interesting.  Yet  the  con- 
slsrvatism  in  which  an  obsolescent  spelling  of  certain  English  words  is  re- 
tained is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  radicalism  of  such  transliterations 
wi  Alexandros,  Byzanti6n,  etc. 

The  use  of  the  specifications  of  th^  Table  of  Contents  as  inserted  titles 
off  the  paragra|)lis  to  which  they  apply  gives  one  a  useful  marginal  analy- 
ri^  as  he  reads ;  there  it  also^  an  mdex.  The  maps  Kt^  clearly  printed 
and  fairly  good.    The  typography  is  excelleni 

Edward  O.  Coy, 

GtttemcHrr  des  StSr>VBtam  Yolkes  im  Zsttalter  Jesu  CHniSTi.  Von 
'ExtL  SdothucR.  Zweite  neu  bearbeiiete  Anflage  des  Lehrbuchs  der  neutes* 
tamentlichett  Zeit^s^chte.  2w6iter  Theil.  Die  inneren  ZnstHnde  PaKi-' 
stina^s  nnd  des  Jttdisdien  Voikes  im  Zeitklter  Jesn  Cfaristi.  Leipdgf :  J.  C*. 
Hporic^'sehe  BudUumdlmig.    1886. 

A  HiSTOBT  OF  THE  JEWISH  PlBOFLB  IN   THE  TiME  OF  JeSUS  ChBI|T.     By 
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£ifiL  SchOber.  Second  Diyision.  The  internal  Condition  of  Palestine,  and 
of  the  Jewish  People,  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ.  Translated  by  Sophia. 
Tatlob  and  Rev.  Pbteb  Chbistie.  Vols.  I.  and  XL  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T. 
Chirk.    New  York:  Scribner  &  Welf ord.    1885. 

Sch^eb's  ''  Manual  of  the  Histoij  of  New  Testament  Times  **  was 
published  in  1874,  and  was  at  once  accorded  the  first  place  among  the 
few  works  treating  of  this  subject.  After  twelve  years  more  of  labor  in 
the  same  field,  the  author  has  given  us  one  yolume  of  a  new  edition,  so 
much  enlarged  and  improved  that  it  is  practically  a  new  work.  The 
new  title  is  also  an  improvement,  since  it  expresses  the  scope  of  the  work 
more  exactly.  The  original  work  was  in  one  volume  of  668  pages,  while 
the  second  volume  of  thos  new  edition  contains  884.  The  first  volume  of 
the  new  edition,  which  is  announced  to  appear  within  a  few  months,  will 
treat  of  the  poUtical  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  b.  c.  to  70^  d.  The 
second  volume,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice,  deals  with  the 
inner  life  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the  same  period.  The  leading  top> 
ics  of  this  volume  are  the  General  C^ture  of  the  times,  the  Language  of 
Palestine,  the  Influence  of  Hellenism,  the  Political  Organization  both  of 
the  Jewish  districts  and  the  Hellenistic  towns,  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Priest- 
hood and  the  Temple  Cultus,  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  School  and  Syna- 
gogue, Life  under  the  Law,  the  Messianic  Hope,  the  Essence,  the  Jews  in 
file  Dispersion,  and  the  Jewish  Literature,  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic. 
These  subjects  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  Biblical  student,  and 
Schtirer's  work  is  the  only  one  that  gives  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
survey  of  the  whole  field.  No  rival  publication  has  appeared  since  this 
was  first  issued  in  1874,  and  the  doubling  of  the  material  in  the  new  edi- 
tion has  not  produced  any  deterioration  in  quality.  To  Biblical  sch<d- 
ars  SchUrer*8  critical  acumen  and 'breadth  and  accuracy  of  scholarship 
are  well  known,  and  all  will  admit  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  work 
which  embodies  the  first  thorough  treatment  of  a 'new  field  of  investiga- 
tion is  so  uniformly  excellent  and  satis^tory  from  the  first  page  to  Uie 
last 

The  publication  of  such  a  work  at  the  present  time  is  a  special  Boon, 
because  so  many  are  studying  with  eager  interest  the  historical  setting  of 
the  lives  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  The  conviction,  al- 
ready strong,  is  fast  gaining  ground,  that  we  can  never  understand  the 
New  Testament  untH  we  know  intimately  and  exhaustively  the  age  in 
which  it  was  produced.  Something  has  already  been  done  toward  the 
gaining  of  this  knowledge.  We  have  at  least  proved  the  inadequacy  of 
our  i^^formation  on  many  points,  and  this  fact,  together  vdth  the  convio- 
tion,  already  alluded  to,  that  accurate  knowledge  of  Jewish  life  in  all  its 
features  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  investigation.  By  all  those  en- 
graged  in  such  research  SchUrer's  work  will  be  welcomed  as  an  invaluable 
help.  It  does  not,  to  be  sure,  directiy  attempt  the  solution  of  New  Tes- 
tament problems,  but  it  is  a  thesaurus  of  materials,  without  which  their 
solution  is  impossible.  The  most  important  characteristic  of  the  work  is 
the  fact  that  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  original  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Every  chapter  contains  copious  citations  from  the  literature  of  the 
period.  The  facts  are  presented  clearly  and  concisely,  and  are  allowed 
to  speak  for  themselves.  The  work  is  valuable,  then,  because  it  covers  a 
new  and  very  important  field,  and  because  of  its  judicious  method  and 
the  comprehensiveness,  painstaking,  and  candor  with  which  the  theme  is. 
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elaborated.    I  indone  most  heartily  the  following  estimate  from  a  recent 
review :  — 

**  We  are  not  afraid  to  Tenture  the  statement  that  there  is  no  other  theology 
ieal  work  in  existence  that  presents  an  examination  and  analysis  of  the 
Don-biblical  records  of  the  New  Testament  times  as  do  the  yolumes  of 
Schiirer.'' 

Perhaps  no  chapter  in  the  whole  Tolome  is  so  rich  as  that  of  50  pages  on 
ihe  Meesianic  Hope.  It  yiyidlj  depicts  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Messiah  in  the  centuries  intervening  between  the  Old  and  New , 
Testaments,  and  records  the  current  opinions  of  our  Lord's  day  with  ref- 
erence to  Elijah  as  forerunner,  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  £nal  onset 
of  the  hostile  powers  and  their  annihilation,  the  renovation  of  Jerusalem, 
the  gathering  of  the  dispersed,  the  kingdom  of  glory  in  Palestine,  the 
renovation  of  the  world,  the  general  resurrection,  the  last  judgment, 
eternal  blessedness  and  damnation,  and  the  suffering  Messiah.  While  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  ideas  here  presented  are  in  many  points 
divergent  from  those  which  Jesus  taught  and  exemplified,  the  necessity 
of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  current  Messianic  expectation  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  as  a  means  of  penetrating  into  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching.  No  one  can  assimilate  the  con- 
tents of  this  one  chapter  without  gaining  fresh  insight  into  the  Grospel 
story  and  perceiving  a  profounder  meaning  in  nearly  all  that  Jesus  said 
and  did. 

To  say  that  the  translation  is  better  than  that  of  many  theological 
works  stUl  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Sometimes  it  suffers  from  exces- 
sive literalness,  and  sometimes  unnecessary  departures  from  the  exact 
l^iraseology  of  the  original  have  made  the  rendering  clumsy  and  vague. 
In  the  main,  however,  tiie  sense  has  been  reproduced  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  preclude  gross  misunderstanding.  Some  exceptions  to  this  have 
be€»i  noted,  as  in  vol.  ii.,  page  14,  where  ^'  Sie  behaupten,  dass  alles  dnrch 
das  Geschick  yoUbracht  werde "  is  rendered,  *'  They  assert  that  every- 
thing i^  accomplished  by  faith ; "  page  16,  where  '^  vermittelnde  Ansicht " 
appears  as  ^'  interposing  inspection ; "  and  page  27,  where  *^  between  them  "^ 
and  their  two  opposite  pursuits  "  is  the  rendering  of  '*  zwischen  beiden 
Bestrebungen."  In  spite  of  occasional  serious  defects,  the  translation  of 
this  work  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Biblical  student  who  cannot 
read  it  in  the  original. 

Typographically  both  the  Grerman  and  the  English  are  excellent.  The 
third  and  final  volume  of  the  translation  of  the  second  division  of  the 
work  is  published. 

F.  E.  Woodruff. 

Thb  Teaohino  of  the  Apostles  aitb  the  Sibylline  Books.  By  J. 
Renbel  Habris,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  :  H.  W. 
Wallis.    1886.    8vo,  pp.  36. 

Thb  value  of  this  littie  book  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  its  meagre 
size.  It  presents  us  with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  language  of  ''  The 
Teaching "  with  that  of  certain  parts  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the 
Pseudo-Phocylides.  To  this,  several  appendices  dealing  with  interesting 
points  in  the  interpretation  or  early  use  of  '^  The  Teaching  "  are  attached. 
To  speak  of  these  appendices  first :  The  first  of  them  points  out  that 
after  the  prayers  in  the  Didache  had  otherwise  passed  out  of  use  they 
appear  to  have  been  retained  in  use  at  the  daily  meal  of  communities  of 
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Tirglnd  (Psendo-AtluuiaBtas'  I>6  YirginitEtto  in  Migne,  xxviii.  265,  268). 
This  favors  the  view  which  was  suggested  hj  Sabatier*s  investigations 
thai  these  prayers  were  ne^  speeificailT  eodianstic  prayers,  bat  rattier 
belonged  to  the  ndieals  of  the  Chnstians  m  general,  and  are  in  the  Didacbe 
attached,  on  tlult  aecoont,  to  the  Agapae.  "Hid  value  of  ihe  statementar 
quoted  from  the  Acts  of  John  in  the  second  appendix,  towards  showing 
that  chapters  L*vL  cfan  scarcely  represent  the  teaching  given  to  catedm- 
mens  preparatory  for  bi^ytism,  is  lessencNi  by  the  fact  that  they  all  oome 
Sram  Prochorus,  w1m>  w  not  enly  late,  but  also  apparently  a  romancer 
rather  than  traditioitelist  T^cn^  prove,  however,  that  in  his  day  a  teach- 
ing oonoeming  Fotiier^  Son^  aknd  Holy  Ghost  preceded  baptism.  The  use 
of  XdfUi  as  a  name  ci  Christ-^  a  nsage  which  mav  well  have  grown  up 
from  a  misuse  of  Titus  iL  11  (or  1  Peter  i.  lo) — is  trac^  in  the 
third  appendix ;  and  the  meaning  of  Maranatha  is  investigated  in  the 
fourth^ — 'with  the  result  of  su|]^rting  the  view  ^tHiich  holds  that  it 
meanr  <^  The  Lord  has  come."  The  last  appendix  ihtees  the  sign  of  the 
truth  which  the  Didaehographer  calhr  litftirdcrtt  through  early  Christiaa 
literatmre,  showing  tfaait  it  was  und^stood  of  the  app^teanee  of  the  cross 
in  the  heavens. 

Interesting  and  helpful  as  these  appendices  are,  they  nliast  yield  \n 
importance  to  the  mam  body  of  the  book.  Mr.  Harris  sets  forth  some 
thirty-three  parallds  with  the  Didache,  taken  from  the  Sibyllines  sad 
Pseudo-Phocylides.  These,  of  course,  differ  in  directness  and  iiiipbr* 
tance  among  thems^es.  Ln  my  judgment,  the  foll6wing  remarks  mikj 
be  mode  with  regard  to  them  :  (1.)  All  the  parallel  tlnvt  are  addaceii' 
itith  the  title  and  with  i.  1  and  2  of  the  Didache  are  toomicertain  to  alhn^ 
any  stress  to  be  laid  upon  them.  (2.)  All  of  the  important  parallels  ar^ 
confined  to  chapters  i.-vi.  of  the  IKdache.  In  the  case  of  only  two  pb^* 
allels  derived  from  later  chapters  do  I  feel  any  hesitation  in  laying  thenr 
aside  at  once.  These  are :  I^d.  xvi«  5  =r  Sibyl:  iii.  86,  where,  how* 
ever,  the  main  matter  comes  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  Sibyl.' 
viiL  412,  from  Malachi  iii.  3,  and  the  wlH>le  resembhuice  to  the  D»- 
dache  turns  on  the  use  of  the  word  icrlct^  in  thn  context.  And  Did.  xii. 
3  =  Pseudo-Phocylides,  154  sq.,  which  is  very  striking  and  not  unlikely 
to  be  a  genuine  adoption  of  words  by  the  later  writer  from  the  earUe/.- 
(3.)  The  important  parallels  are  con&ied  to  the  second  Sibylline  book 
and  the  Pseudo-Phocylides.  Doubt  here  attaches  only  to  Did.  ii.  4=r 
SibyL  iii.  37  sq.^^B,  very  striking^  paraHel.  And  if  this  be  judged 
genuine,  a  certain  additional  probabiHty  is  thrown  on  the  pai^aHel,  Did. 
xvi.  5  =  Sil^l.  iii.  86,  that  was  mentioned  above.  (4.)  That  the  aufiior 
of  the  Pseudo-Phocylides  had  our  chapters  i.~vi.  before  him  I  cannot 
think  can  be  doubted ;  nor  that  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Sibyllines  not  orfy  had  Pseudo-PhocyHdes,  but  ato6  the  "Two  Ways" 
itdelf. 

The  close  rektionship  of  Pseudo-Phocylides  to  the  '*  Two  Ways'*  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  noted  by  H.  Werner  in  his  ecfition  of  Bemay's 
"  Gresammelte  Abhandlungen,"  1885  (Preface,  p.  5  5^.),  and  was  acknoiii* 
edged  by  A.  Hamack  in  the  "  Theologische  Literaturzeitung,"  ISSS", 
7, 160.  Sabati^'s  words  m  "  La  Didache,"  etc.,  p.  51,  notes  78  and  7% 
appear  to  rest  on  an  independent  observation  oi  the  same  phenosae^ 
non«  Mr.  Harris's  service  consists  in  pointing  out  the  literary  parallel 
in  detail  I  cannot  see  how  any  one  Who  will  attentively  observe  the 
relatbn  of  the  Didashe  iv.  5-8,  for  mstaace^  to  Pseado-Phoe.,  liner  29 
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and  23,  28  ^.,  or  of  Did.  iii.  1,  2,  to  PMado-Fhoo.,  Hum  76,  67,  63,  or 
of  Did.  ii.  2^,  to  Fteodo-Fhoc.,  lines  3, 4  [149, 184],  16, 12, 7, 4,  —  cmn 
doubt  that  borrowing  has  taken  place,  or  who  was  the  borrower.  Tfai» 
will,  of  course,  f  oree  us  to  return  to  Scaliger's  opinion  that  the  poem  is  the 
work  of  "  dvcDvvfu>v  Christiani ;"  and  both  Hamack  and  Harris  now  point 
out  internal  evidences  that  snch  is  the  fact,  and  others  could  readily  be 
added  to  what  they  have  adduced.  When  we  ask  when  this  anonymous 
Christian  wrote,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  say  early  in  the  second 
century.  Stobaeus  is  the  first  to  cite  him ;  the  second  book  of  the  Sibyl- 
lines  l3ie  first  to  use  his  work  ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  first  six  chap- 
ters of  the  IMdache  which  he  has  used  are  in  their  very  warp  and  woof 
Christian  and  not  Jewish,  and  are  built  upon  Matthew  s  Groq>el,  as  Dr. 
Caspari  has  truly  recognized.  The  text  of  the  Didache  that  was  used 
by  the  Pseudo-Phocyhdes  was  apparently  of  that  type  which  I  have 
elsewhere  called  the  JSgyptian,  and  from  which  Barnabas  and  the  Canons 
drew,  and  the  Latin  version  was  made. 

The  second  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  used  what  I  have  called  the 
Syrian  text  and  knew  Did.  i.  3-ii.  1,  which  is  lacking  in  the  other  text, 
and  of  which  the  Pseudo-Fhocylidee  drops  no  hint  It  even  alters  the 
Pseudo-Phocylides  (line  23)  so  as  to  introduce  (ii.  77)  a  hint  of  Did.  i. 
6,  and  thus  gives  us  our  earliest  trace  of  the  existence  of  that  enigmatical 
verse.  Neiuier  the  Pseudo-Phocylides  nor  the  Sibyllines  prove  to  be  of 
much  help  in  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Didache,  —  unless  we  judge  that 
the  dr^ccr^ai  of  the  former  points  to  Xmlv  irp<xrcxc  in  Did.  vi.  3,  as  the 
true  reading,  instead  of  the  <^cvy€|  which  is  read  here  by  the  Constitutions. 

Another  series  of  quotations  from  ^'  The  Teaching,"  which  Mr.  Harris 
has  buried  in  a  foot^iote  (p.  15),  is  too  in^rtant  not  to  be  dragged  from 
that  obscure  lurking-place.  These  are  found  in  the  tract  of  doubtful  age, 
*'  Syntagma  Doctrinae,"  printed  with  Athanasius'  works.  Their  impor- 
tance consists  in  this :  They  are  apparently  drawn  from  ''The  Teaching  **" 
itself,  as  the  preservation  of  Scot  irain-09,  for  instance,  in  column  840 
(from  Did.  iiL  8),  which  spears  to  be  preserved  in  no  other  source  but 
the  Bryennios  MS.  itself,  goes  to  show;  and  yet  the  text  they  have 
drawn  from  stands  in  the  very  closest  relation  to  that  used  by  the  Canons. 
This  latter  fact  may  be  observed  most  pointedly  in  the  quotation  in  col- 
umn 836.  Here  not  only  does  the  writer  pass  inmiediately  from  i.  2 
(where  his  words  have  been  deflected  into  nearer  agreement  with  Deut. 
vL  4)  over  to  ii.  2,  thus  omitting,  with  Barnabas,  the  Latin,  the  Canons 
[and  the  Pseudo-Phocylides],  the  section  i.  3-ii.  1 ;  but,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  he  gives  the  sins  with  which  ii.  2  opens  in  the  exact 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Canons  and  nowhere  else.  So  far  as 
the  poet-positing  of  psederasty  is  concerned,  Barnabas  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Paed.  ii.  89)  come  also  to  their  support ;  and  the  question 
becomes  a  very  difficult  one  whether  murder,  adultery,  fornication  and 
paederasty  be  not  the  original  older.  At  all  events,  here  is  another  wit- 
ness to  my  Egyptian  text. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  personal  satisfaction  that  I  observe  that  every 
Aew  discovery  concerning  the  Didache  and  its  use  in  the  church  isX\A 
naturally  in  with  the  partition  of  the  documents  which  I  have  repeatedly 
proposed  into  two  great  classes :  One,  the  relatively  oldest  and  purest, 
represented  by  Baniabas,  the  Canons,  the  Latin  and  its  foUowers,  and 
now  we  see,  also,  by  the  Pseudo-Phocylides  and  the  Pseudo- Athanasius  ; 
and  tiie  other  by  the  Bryennios  MS.  and  the  Constitutions,  and  now,  as 
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we  see,  by  the  second  book  of  the  Sibyllines.  The  whole  Didache  prob- 
lem takes  a  different  aspect  when  this  fact  is  recognized,  and  becomes  at 
once  easier  and  more  hopefuL 

Benjcmin  B*  WarfiekL 
AixBGHXinry  Fa. 

Fkbsia,  The  Lakd  of  the  Ihaics.    A  Narratdve  of  Travel  and  Residence  ; 
1871-1886.     By  James  Bassett,  Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  * 
16mo.    Pp.  xYii.,  342.    1886.    $1.50.    New  1  ork  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  book  does  not  bring  Persia  before  us,  in  its  outer  aspect  and  its 
inner  life,  in  the  well-massed  yividness  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  letters.  The 
style  has  no  special  charm,  and  the  descriptions  incline  to  be  confused 
and  monotonous,  the  more  so  from  assuming  a  good  many  things  as 
familiar  to  the  reader  which  are  only  familiar  to  Uie  writer.  But,  though 
the  details  are  broken,  the  same  general  impression  comes  out  distincUy 
in  both  writers,  as  does  the  mighty  cone  of  Demavend,  towering  above 
Teheran,  though  so  much  more  dimly  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  And 
Mr.  Bassett,  of  course,  knows  Persia  more  completely  on  all  its  sides. 
Both  give  us  to  see  a  land  of  endless  deserts  and  mountain-chains,  but 
bursting  out,  wherever  the  touch  of  water  comes,  into  magical  beauty 
and  fertility,  radiant  with  roses,  and  musical  with  nightingales,  with  the 
usual  abatements  which  every  one  who  has  lived  in  a  terrestrial  paradise 
knows  how  to  make  for  himself.  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  ambassador,  natu- 
rally ^ves  us  a  brighter  picture,  drawn  from  the  homes  of  the  great; 
Mr.  Bassett,  the  missionary,  a  more  lowering  one,  reflecting  the  dis- 
couragements of  the  poor.  Both  show  us  a  country  wretchedly  mis- 
governed, as  every  Moslem  country  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be ;  but  Mr. 
Bassett  represents  it  .as  steadily  and  unequivocally  declining  in  wealth 
and  in  industrial  skilL  Yet  we  have  seen  it  declared  that  within  twenty 
years  agriculture,  the  foundation  of  everything,  has  largely  advanced. 
Who  can  decide  the  point,  in  a  country  where  a  census  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  a  cheat  ? 

But  any  picture  of  Persia  is  less  wretchedly  depressing  than  one  of 
Turkey.  The  Persians  are  Aryans,  of  a  peculiarly  vivacious  tempera- 
ment and  imagination,  and  the  Turanian  races  of  the  country  are  neither 
oppressors  nor  oppressed,  but,  as  here  shown,  easily  melt  into  the  ruling 
stock,  being  of  the  same  religion.  Thus  the  nation  is  homogeneous  and 
indigenous,  and  the  mightiest  revolutions  of  rel^on  and  government 
have  not  permanently  broken  its  continuousness.  The  Persian  of  to-day 
is  the  true  countryman  of  Darius.  Christians  and  Jews,  it  is  true,  and 
the  few  remaining  adherents  of  the  once  illustrious  creed  of  Zoroaster, 
are  as  much  oppressed  as  they  would  be  by  Islam  anywhere,  but  they 
make  up  altogether  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  out  of  five 
millions,  or  ten  millions,  as  you  choose  to  accept  tbe  lugher  or  the  lower 
estimate.  Thus  Persia  is  a  true  nation,  working  out  its  own  destiny. 
According  to  another  traveler,  this  destiny  is  a  matter  of  universal  dis- 
cussion among  the  Persians,  all  agreeing  that  they  are  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  Christendom,  but  differing  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  absorbed 
by  England  or  Russia.  Unhappily  the  cave  of  the  Scythian  Cyclops  is 
much  the  nearest 

Mr.  Benjamin  brings  out  the  intense  Moslem  exdusiveness  of  the  Per> 
sians,  far  exceeding  even  that  of  the  Arabs,  outside  of  Mecca,  and  making 
it  certain  death  for  one  of  another  creed,  were  he  of  the  very  highest 
rank,  to  be  seen  in  a  mosque.    Mr.  Bassett,  on  the  other  hand,  describes 
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the  whole  nation  as  honeycombed  by  religious  uncertainty,  and  ready  to 
tiirow  off  its  acknowledged  creed,  like  a  rotten  vestment,  on  slight  occftr 
sion.  The  two  representations  are  not  at  all  inconsistent.  So  long  as 
Islam  is  the  foundation  of  public  right,  its  fanaticism  easily  prevails, 
even  though  a  general  abjuration  were  impending.  It  is  not  probable 
that  one  is,  but  as  the  Mohanmiedanism  of  Persia —  Aryan  Mohamme- 
duiism  —  stands  out  from  Shemitic  and  from  Mongolian  Mohammedan- 
ism, as  the  one  deadly  heresy  of  Islam,  distinguished  by  its  Aryan  flexi- 
bility and  endless  mutability  of  form,  so  the  modem  sect  of  the  Bab 
(which  Mr.  Bassett  presents  very  distinctly,  though  only  in  its  essential 
point)  has  threatened  to  lift  it  fairly  off  its  feet,  and  launch  it  on  a  most 
uncertain  course  of  pantheistic  avatars.  Mr.  Bassett  shows  how  this 
sect  roots  in  the  national  doctrine  of  the  Twelve  Imams,  or  true  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostle  of  Grod,  beginning  with  the  gracious  All,  cousin 
and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  ending  with  the  expected  Mahdi^  who, 
among  the  Surmees  of  the  Soudan,  has  appeared  in  an  orthodox  form, 
but  who,  in  his  true  Iranian  home,  as  the  Bab,  or  Grate  of  Grod,  has  taken 
the  extremest  flight  of  heresy.  Some  have  spoken  well  of  this  move- 
ment. It  has,  indeed,  one  excellent  point — its  revulsion  against  the 
Moslem  contempt  of  woman,  its  dislike  of  female  seclusion,  and  of  polyg- 
amy and  divorce.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bassett  speaks  of  its  odious 
cruelties.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  only  a  form  of  Persian  Mohammedan- 
ism run  wild,  as  Manichsism  was  a  form  of  Persian  Christianity  run 
wild.  The  land  of  the  Magi  seems  capable  of  seeking  the  light,  but 
hardly  capable  of  showing  the  light. 

The  main  work  of  our  missionaries  has,  of  course,  been  among  Nesto- 
rian  and  Armenian  Christians.  The  development  of  the  latter,  both 
nationally  and  doctrinally,  appears  to  have  been  much  more  of  a  piece, 
and  of  more  decided  outlines,  than  of  the  former.  Indeed,  Nestorian 
nationality  is  only  an  uncertain  reflection  of  a  wavering  ecclesiastical 
unity;  while  Armenian  ecclesiastical  unity  is  the  religious  side  of  a 
strong  and  immemorially  ancient  nationality,  that  nation,  which,  clinging 
from  of  old  to  the  roots  of  Ararat,  was  the  first  of  all  the  nations  to 
enter  the  Ark  of  the  Church. 

There  is  one  question  suggested  by  our  author's  description  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  It  has  been  separated  from  both  Constantinople  and 
Rome  since  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  more  than  fourteen  centuries. 
That  its  major  and  minor  orders  of  the  ministry  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  is  a  matter  of  course,  as  these  were 
early  developed.  But  Mr.  Bassett  declares  that  its  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  is  unequivocally  a  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Is  this 
because  the  Eucharist  was  so  defined  before  the  Chalcedonian  schism, 
or  because  the  common  Catholicism  (not  materially  aberrant  in  its  Euty- 
chian  channel)  has  arrived  everywhere  at  the  same  results,  or  has  there 
been  a  doctrinal  endosmosis  from  Rome,  such  as  the  Greek  Church  shows 
in  completing  the  doctrine  of  the  Canon  ? 

We  must  not  overlook  our  author's  vivid  and  detailed  description  of 
the  golden  shrines  and  awful  holiness  of  Mashhad,  the  mausoleum  of  the 
martyr  Imam  Reza,  and  the  very  cynosure  of  Persian  devotion. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  cordial  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Benjamin's 
valuable  services  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  as  our  national  representa- 
tive near  the  Shah. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 
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Sahit  Gbkobt's  Gubot  ahd  Bbcbnt  Fonis.    By  Jorv  Gbebnlbaf  Wsnw 
TiEB.    16mo,  pp.  66.    fiostcm  :  BaoghUmf  Mifflin  &  Co.    1886.    $1.00. 

yVBSESy  T&AN8LATIOKS  FBOM  THE    GERMAN,   AND  HtMNS.      B^  W.  H.  FuB* 

NB88.    16mo,  pp.  iy.,  88.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1886.    $1.25. 

It  is  8o  anosual  in  Mr.  Whktier  ta  give  the  world  aaytfaing  for  which 
it  has  no  demand,  tiiat  the  gift  of  an  ap<dog7  in  the  preface  of  his  hiiest 
volume  is  the  occasion  among  his  friends  for  a  good-natured  smile  at  his 
expense.  Mr.  Whittier  says  he  is  an  dd  man,  and  perhaps  he  is,  if  we 
count  the  time  hj  jears ;  certainly  he  is,  if  we  count  it  hy  achievement. 
But  the  poet  that  is  in  1dm,  that  is,  the  man  himself,  seems  so  endowed 
with  perennial  youth,  that  a  time  calculati^  is  of  small  account* 

Beaders  do  not  tire  of  the  sturdier  forms  of  New  England  poetiy» 
•f  which  he  and  a  few  others  among  us  are  still  the  r^nesentatives. 
When  epigrams  and  sonneto,  quatrains  and  rondeaus ;  when  experiments 
IB  fancy  and  sound,  with  their  bubble  and  foam,  and  their  vast  pains  be> 
stowed  upon  tedmique,  renund  one  of  the  Alexandrian  riietoricians  and 
reveal  a  significant  tendeney  in  American  voree,  it  is  a  pleasuie  to  behold 
the  few  older  names  remaining  like  rocks  steadfast  in  the  current 

Of  ^  eighteen  poems  here  presented  the  greater  number  have  ap 
peared  in  the  *^  Atlantic  Monthly  "  and  elsewhm.  They  are  written  m 
simple  metres,  and  on  themes  which  have  long  be^i  favorites  with  Mr« 
Whittier's  muse.  They  are  eharactericed  by  Uie  same  earnest  spirit,  th# 
same  love  of  home  and  humanly,  the  same  sympathy  with  the  oppressed* 
which  distinguish  his  other  writings ;  and  by  Uie  same  tyiritnaJity  and 
insight  which  give  him  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  seer. 

The  poem  entitled  ^  Adjustment,''  which  was  printed  originally  in  the 
**  Andover  Review,"  seems  easily  to  hold  the  first  place  in  this  cdlection ; 
unless,  in  some  minds,  the  palm  is  diq;mted  by  the  half  doien  lines  on 
Dr.  Mulford.  The  name  of  the  man  who  writes  poems  like  these  will 
be  among  the  few  to  remain  when  the  cloud  of  minor  reputations  now 
hovering  over  our  magasinee  and  printing^resses  shall  vanish  away,  and 

^  Leave,  free  of  mist,  tiie  permaaent  stars  behind.'* 

In  <<  The  Song  of  the  Bell,"  which  stands  first  in  Dr.  Fumess's  ool- 
kction,  we  have  an  admirable  rendering  of  Schiller's  famous  poem. 
This  is  followed  by  Chunisso's  "  Woman's  Love  and  Life,"  with  its  nine 
divisions.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen  translations  eleveu  are  from  Uhlan4 
and  two  from  Heine. 

When  every  one  has  his  own  theory  as  to  what  a  translation  should  be, 
it  is  idle  to  criticise  too  closely.  But  now  uid  then  the  sensitive  eat 
comes  upon  a  line  in  which  Dr.  Fumess  seems  to  have  made  too  great  4 
sacrifice  of  the  rhythm  to  the  literalness  of  the  rendering. 

The  score  or  more  of  hymns,  some  of  which  were  written  many  year« 
ago,  others  within  the  last  decade*  are  pervaded  by  a  devout  and  religious 
feeling.  Throughout  the  book  one  sees  evidences  of  good  taste  and  % 
refined  spirit 

We  may  add  that  both  of  these  little  volumes  are  dainty  q>ecmienB  of 
the  bookmaker'9  urt, 

ffamuel  7.  CoU. 
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THE  PREACHER  AS  AN  INTERPRETER. 

What  is  the  significance  and  worth  of  human  life  ?  That  is 
the  question  of  the  ages.  The  old  words  about  the  passoTer, 
^What  mean  ye  by  this?"  are  the  symbol  of  an  older  and 
more  momentous  inquiry  —  an  inquiry  that  asks  for  the  reason 
and  value  of  existence  itself.  This  question,  as  I  have  said,  is 
the  question  of  the  ages ;  yet  it  is  ever  new.  It  is  as  fresh  and 
original,  as  vital  and  imperative,  in  the  heart  of  the  latest  as  in 
the  heart  of  the  first. 

Here  is  this  wonderful  thing  called  life,  made  up  of  deep  feel- 
ings, fierce  energies,  and  confused  thoughts,  all  interlinked  with 
similar  forces  in  beings  like  ourselves;  solemnly  related  to  an 
interminable  past,  and  facing  in  earnest  expectation  an  unknown, 
illimitable  future. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?    Is  it  ^^  a  walking  shadow  ?  "     Is  it 
«  A  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  fall  of  sound  and  haj^ 

but  **  signifying  nothing  ?  " 
Or  shaU  we  say :  — 

**  A  sacred  harden  is  this  life  je  bear, 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly. 
Stand  op  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly  ?  ** 

This  question  of  all  time,  old,  and  yet  ever  new,  appears  before 
each  generation  amid  peculiar  circimistances  and  conditions. 

In  certain  ages  the  question  is  asked  with  a  predisposition  to 
pessimism.  When  it  comes  from  the  heart  of  a  representative 
Jew  in  the  second  centuiy  before  Christ  in  the  words :  "  What 
profit  hath  a  man  of  all  his  labor  wherein  he  laboreth  under  the 
son?'^  we  can  almost  anticipate  the  answer:  ^^All  is  vanity 
ftuA  a  striving  after  wind."    The  inflection  and  intonation,  audible 
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in  the  yery  form  of  the  question,  lead  to  the  anticipation  of  the 
answer  afterwards  given.  So  in  revolutionary  France.  The  sig- 
nificance and  worth  of  life  was  questioned  then,  as  at  all  times, 
but  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  denial,  amid  the  dissolu- 
tion of  moral  and  social  bonds,  amid  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
human  life,  amid  the  unhappiest  conditions,  and  so  with  a  mighty 
impulse  from  within  and  from  without  toward  a  pessimistic  an- 
swer. 

In  other  ages  there  is  a  predisposition  to  think  well  of  life. 
The  question  as  to  its  meaning  comes  out  of  an  atmosphere  of 
large  and  noble  expectation. 

This  large  and  noble  expectation  characterized  the  mind  of  the 
Jew  as  he  went  out  of  Egypt,  as  he  went  into  Palestine ;  chai^ 
acterized  it  in  the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  the  return  from 
the  Captivity,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  It  char- 
acterized the  mind  of  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Large  and  noble  expectation,  amid  puzzled  and  often  baffled 
thought,  seems  to  us  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
earnest  life  of  our  time.  In  our  day,  as  in  all  days,  life  is  a 
puzzle.  Very  earnestly  and  very  solemnly  men  ask  what  it  means, 
and  yet  they  ask  it  out  of  hearts  charged  with  great  hopes. 

Whether  this  generalization  is  true  is  a  question  which  every 
man  must  decide  for  himself.  The  grounds  on  which  such  gen- 
eralization as  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  an  age  can  be  justified 
are  not  difficult  to  find.  One  of  the  surest  is  its  representative 
men.  As  great  rivers  drain  into  themselves  vast  sections  of  the 
land  through  which  they  flow,  so  these  men  gather  into  their  own 
thought  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  their  time  and  country. 
They  enlarge  it.  They  reveal  it.  They  carry  it  out  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Socrates  supplies  a  pathetic  commentary  on 
the  experience  of  his  age  when,  in  his  argument  before  the  judges, 
he  contends  that  even  if  death  be  a  state  of  unconsciousness  to 
die  would  be  gain.  For  then  all  time  would  be  like  one  night  of 
dreamless  sleep,  and  many  such  nights  are  not  passed  in  this  world. 
No,  not  by  the  great  Persian  king  himself.  Sophocles  speaks  for 
many  in  Greece  when  he  says :  ^^  Not  to  have  been  bom  at  all  is 
the  happiest  fate,  and  the  next  best  is  to  die  young."  Lessing 
interprets  hearts  other  than  his  own  when  he  congratulates  his 
infant  son  on  his  unwillingness  to  come  into  such  a  world  as  this, 
and  commends  his  good  sense  on  leaving  it  so  soon  after  having 
been  compelled  to  enter  it.     Carlyle  in  his  individualistic,  nlti- 
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mate  optimism  for  lieroio  souls,  and  Carlyle  wearj,  waiting  for 
death,  and  lamenting  that  the  Roman  mediod  of  self-release  had 
passed  into  discredit,  reflects  a  mood  beyond  himself,  though 
happily  not  widespread.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  matchless 
melancholy  music  of  the  ^^  In  Memoriam  "  is  heard  the  sweet  Toice 
of  faith  bom  anew  in  a  million  hearts.  Various  moods  prevail 
in  every  age.  All  generalizations  are  limited.  It  is  left  to  each 
man  to  determine  whether  in  this  limited  sense  the  earnest, 
thoughtful  mind  of  our  time  is  characterized  by  large  and  noble 
expectation. 

Hints  of  the  justiflcation  of  this  characterization  may  be  found 
in  the  theistic  form  which  Evolutionism  is  everywhere  assuming ; 
in  the  cordial  reception  which  Loetze's  thought  is  meeting  among 
studious  men ;  in  the  earnest  faith  underlying,  animating,  and  in- 
vigorating much  of  the  best  work  in  the  important  field  of  psy- 
<^log7  9  ui  the  welcome  accorded  to  such  representative  books  as 
**  The  Republic  of  God,"  «  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,** 
"Orthodoxy  of  ToJay,"  and  "The  Freedom  of  Faith,"  —  books 
differing,  indeed,  in  many  ways,  but  all  large  in  their  outlook  and 
hopeful  in  their  tone ;  in  the  vast  stimulus  felt  in  all  educational 
movements,  and  the  new  emphasis  put  upon  ethical  ends  by  so 
many  eminent  educators.  These  are  hints  of  the  wide  range 
of  fact  supporting  our  inference  as  to  the  mood  of  the  times. 

In  an  ancient  and  sacred  record  we  are  told  of  a  king  who  had 
a  dream  that  troubled  him.  His  problem  was  to  find  the  meaning 
of  the  dream.  He  sought  an  interpreter.  A  Hebrew  youth  ap- 
peared before  him.  To  him  the  king  said :  "  I  have  dreamed  a 
dream,  and  there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it ;  and  I  have  heard 
say  of  thee  that  when  thou  hearest  a  dream  thou  canst  interpret 
it."  The  young  Hebrew  replied  :  "  It  is  not  in  me ;  God  shall  give 
Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace."  This  king  and  his  dream  seem 
to  me  to  suggest  very  forcibly  the  world  of  our  day  and  its  life ; 
while  the  Hebrew  youth  brings  before  us  the  preacher  who  is  to 
be  the  medium  of  the  divine  interpretation. 

The  world  is  troubled  over  its  life.  It  knows  it  is  troubled,  and 
that  it  is  troubled  over  something.  It  will  never  accept  as  an 
answer  that  it  is  indeed  troubled,  but  troubled  over  nothing. 
"  Much  ado  about  nothing  "  is,  on  all  hands,  felt  to  be  a  poor 
and  mocking  rendering  of  the  movement  in  men's  spirits  over  the 
mystery  of  existence.  Neither  destructionists  nor  subtractionists 
are  the  interpreters  according  to  the  world's  heart  to-day.  Sup- 
pose when  the  king  had  told  his  dream,  suppose  after  he  had  laid 
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it  out  just  as  it  liad  come  to  him  in  the  midnight  hours,  ihe  an- 
swer to  have  been :  ^^  M j  lord  the  king  is  unduly  excited.  Pos- 
sibly he  did  dream  something  in  ccHisequenoe  of  indiscretion  at 
dinner,  and  this  something  thus  originating,  amplified  by  imag> 
ination  and  colored  by  all  the  gross  superstitions  in  his  kingdom, 
may  trouble  my  lord  the  king ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  nothing.  It  is 
idle  as  the  wind.  Respect  it  not''  Would  not  this  have  been 
the  rejoinder?  ^^  What  the  dream  means  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  profess  to  know.  For  that  purpose  I  brought  you  hither. 
But  that  I  had  a  dream,  —  a  dear,  impressive,  wonderful  experi- 
ence, duplicating  itself  and  marching  through  my  spirit  in  solemn 
grandeur,  —  that  I  do  know.  It  is  a  fact  It  is  a  fact  that  trou- 
bles me.  It  must  mean  something,  and  something  grave  and  mo- 
mentous.   If  you  cannot  explain  the  iact^  hence  to  your  dungeon.'' 

Such  seems  to  us  the  earnest  world's  answer  to-day  to  all  the 
destructionists  and  subtractionists,  as  we  have  called  them,  to  all 
who  strive  to  ignore,  explain  away,  or  belittle  the  great  facts  of 
the  troubled  human  consciousness.  Men  have  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings: that  they  know.  These  they  circulate  by  word  and  act 
They  are  deeply,  vitally,  solemnly  related  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
They  stand  in  the  presence  of  conscience.  They  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  Enlightener  and  Lord  of  conscience.  They  can  see 
that  human  life  points  impressively  and  significantly  out  toward 
the  Infinite.  These  are  facts,  indestructible  realities  of  human 
consciousness.  The  man  who  ignores  or  belittles  them  cannot  be 
accepted  as  the  true  interpreter. 

The  general  attitude,  then,  of  the  earnest,  inquisitive  mind  in 
our  day,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  averse  to  Christian  truth,  to  the 
Christian  idea  and  philosophy  of  life.  The  attitude  is  not  one  of 
doubt,  but  of  puzzled  thought  It  does  not  deny ;  it  interrogates, 
and  interrogates  in  the  hope  of  an  answer  of  peace.  It  blends 
the  Question  and  the  mood  of  the  bewildered  Pharisee,  ^^  How  can 
these  things  be  ?  "  with  that  of  the  grave,  but  eager,  expectant 
Ethiopian,  *^  How  can  I  understand  unless  some  one  teach  me?" 
Troubled  thought  over  life  in  an  attitude  of  large  and  noble  ex- 
pectation—  that  is  the  prevailing  mood  of  our  time. 

To  find  for  men,  —  with  the  aid  of  all  that  history  has  done  to 
help  him,  —  to  find  for  men  the  significance  of  this  troubled  dream 
of  existence  is  and  always  has  been  the  high  calling  of  the 
preacher.  Two  methods,  —  not  indeed  absolutely  separable,  each, 
in  fact,  always  leading  to  the  other,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
characterized  as  different, — two  methods  of  interpretation  are  open 
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to  the  preacher.  His  method  may  be  subjeotiTe.  He  may  make 
it  the  business  of  his  life  to  find  tiie  intelleotaal  value  and  perma> 
nent  worth  of  the  generic  impulses,  forces,  feelings,  experiences  of 
tfie  htunan  heart  In  his  endeaT<Hr  he  will  lead  outward  from 
within  to  objective  truth,  to  that  which  justifies  all  his  interpreta- 
tions and  upholds  them  in  the  living  experience  of  men's  hearts. 
For  illustration,  take  the  Platonic  method  of  reaching  the  oondu^ 
sion  of  the  soul's  preexistence.  The  fact  of  knowledge  arrests 
the  eager,  subtle  Greek  thinker.  What  is  this  fact?  Here  it  is  in 
tfie  soul's  consciousness.  What  is  this  fact  of  knowledge?  It  is 
not  simply  cognition.  It  is  re-cognition.  This  being  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  we  are  at  once  carried,  and  on  the  wings  of  a 
sure  logic,  to  that  wonderful  invisible  realm  where  the  soul  first 
beheld  the  glory  of  truth,  and  thus  to  its  preexistence. 

This  method,  though  certainly  not  the  characteristic  method  of 
Paul,  or  of  any  of  the  aposties,  that  apostie  nevertheless  did  occa- 
sionally employ,  and  notably  in  his  speech  to  the  Athenians,  where 
the  intellectual  implication  of  their  devoutness  is  clearly  seen 
and  exhibited,  and  that  devoutness  led  forth  to  its  objective  and 
eternal  satisfaction.  Along  this  line  much  has  been  accomplished 
by  some  of  the  best,  most  characteristic,  and  most  widely  influ- 
ential preachers  of  recent  times.  Bobertson  is,  perhaps,  first  of, 
all  an  interpreter  of  the  human  consciousness  on  its  religious  side ; 
and  then  finding  the  intellectual  significance  of  that  leading  forth 
to  the  objective  beliefs  that  uphold  and  cherish  it.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  most  fruitful  method  to-day.  There  is  no  richer  field  for 
a  true  religious  thinker  than  in  tracing  the  confused  but  glorious 
feelings  of  the  religious  heart  to  their  generic  principle  and  mean- 
ing. The  enrichment  and  purification  which  would  thus  accrue  to 
theology  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  One  can  hardly  read  the 
biography  of  any  g^reat  and  good  man,  especially  of  generations 
preceding  our  own,  while  admiring  the  depth,  vitality,  and  pre- 
dousness  of  the  experience,  without  perceiving  the  utter  inadequacy 
in  many  cases  of  tiie  intellectual  apprehension.  Luther's  experi- 
ence, for  example,  is  so  great,  has  such  a  world  of  noble  and 
mighty  theology  lying  in  it,  while  Luther's  interpretations  are 
often  so  very  inadequate.  It  is  our  privil^e  to  understand  Luther 
better  than  he  understood  himself. 

Take  another  great  life,  the  rich  and  noble  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
so  deep,  so  sincere,  so  genuine,  and  so  divinely  devoted  to  the 
highest  ends.  Here,  again,  the  life  is  so  much  richer  than  the 
self-interpretation,  the  wine  of  experience  than  the  poor  Calvinis- 
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tio  skin  into  which,  to  the  peril  of  both,  he  so  often  tried  to 
put  it 

The  great  biographies  of  the  world  supply  the  experiences  which 
hold  implicitly  the  noblest  and  mightiest  theology.  The  preacher 
of  insight,  discrimination,  and  comprehension  may  render,  by  tme 
and  adequate  interpretations  of  these  experiences  and  such  as 
these,  very  great  aid  to  the  progress  of  Christian  thought. 

In  a  narrower  circle  and  in  a  humbler  way  much  of  every 
faithful  preacher's  work  will  consist  in  giving  to  his  people  true 
self-knowledge ;  in  drawing  out  all  the  wonderful  theological  im- 
plications of  evil  inheritance,  sin,  moral  infirmity,  sorrow,  and 
death ;  in  tracing  the  streams  of  human  feeling  from  their  rise  in 
tiie  hidden  recesses  of  the  soul  along  all  their  windings  and 
through  every  yariety  of  scenery  and  climate,  through  every  para- 
dise and  wilderness  of  outward  good  and  evil,  through  the  con- 
suming heat  in  tiie  zones  of  passion  and  the  biting  winds  in  the 
sones  of  sorrow,  forth  to  that  ^^  immortal  sea,"  their  goal  and  sat- 
isfaction, whose  "mighty  waters  "  are  "rolling  evermore.'* 

This,  however,  I  do  not  think  the  method  that  is  most  loudly 
called  for  to-day.  The  method  to  which  I  have  referred  is,  "  Know 
thyself.''  You  will  soon  find  that  you  cannot  know  yourself  with- 
out coming  to  God.  A  healthier  method  is  to  strive  to  know  GKxL 
The  knowledge  of  Him  will  bring  self-knowledge  in  its  healthiest 
and  noblest  form.  The  need  of  the  earnest,  thinking  community 
to-day,  its  most  pressing  need,  is  the  interpretation  of  its  life  by  a 
fresh  interpretation  into  that  life  of  the  permanent  truths  of  the 
gospeL  This  at  once  brings  into  view  the  doctrinal  need  of  our 
time.  This  need  is  for  a  re-interpretation  of  the  abiding  truths  of 
Christianity.  The  call  is  for  tiie  spiritualization,  and  so  the  vital- 
isation,  of  the  common,  tried,  enduring  creed  of  Christendom. 

The  spiritualization  of  popular  Christianity,  the  transformation 
of  its  idea  of  election  from  pagan  partialism  into  the  choice  of 
Infinite  Love  wide  as  the  human  race,  in  correspondence  with  its 
thought  of  a  universal  atonement;  the  discovery  of  the  law  of 
Divine  Revelation  through  creation  and  character  whose  consum- 
mation is  in  the  Incarnation ;  the  disclosure  of  sin  as  spiritual 
evil,  as  practical  atheism;  the  elimination  of  immoral  ideas  of 
reconciliation,  the  true  glorification  of  that  doctrine,  in  exhibiting 
its  relation  to  spirits  and  its  power  over  their  sinful  life ;  the  re* 
moval  to  their  own  place  of  the  unmoral  ideas  of  salvation  as 
seen  in  the  current  conceptions  of  justification  by  faith  and  for- 
^veness  which,  the  more  one  learns  of  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life 
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m  Christ  Jesus,  are  felt  to  be  not  expositions  but  thick  obscura^ 
tions  of  Scripture ;  the  weeding  from  retribution  of  its  material- 
ism and  its  restoration  to  power  over  the  enlightened  conscience ; 
the  banishment  of  the  bad  ethics  that  so  disfig^ure  popular  con- 
oeptions  of  Christianity — the  spiritualization  of  Christian  beliefs 
and  the  relating  of  them  more  closely  to  the  living  processes  in 
the  spirit  of  man  —  this  we  take  to  be  the  highest  calling  of 
the  preacher  of  our  time. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  mean  by  this  re-interpretation  of 
Christian  beliefs  into  the  consciousness  of  the  time  let  us  take  the 
deepest  and  most  momentous  of  all  —  the  belief  in  Grod. 

The  preacher  will  find,  we  think,  a  twofold  meaning  in  the 
eommon  habit  of  mind  toward  Ood  —  a  psychological  and  a  theo- 
logical meaning.     What  is  the  habit  ? 

It  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  think,  that  men  do  not  now  feel  the 
force  of  arguments  for  the  Divine  existence  drawn  from  outward 
facts.  They  do  feel  their  force.  They  confess  it  with  awe  and 
joy.  Unsophisticated  men,  men  who  have  kept  the  integrity  of 
their  reason  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fashions  and  caprices  that  are 
ever  coming  into  the  world  of  thought,  such  men  own,  inwardly  and 
solemnly,  that  every  change  in  the  world  around  them,  every  event 
in  time,  the  whole  procession  of  changes  and  events  independent 
of  the  will  of  man,  the  grand  total  of  mutable  things,  must  come 
from  something  as  cause  and  fountain  of  all,  itself  without  variable- 
ness or  shadow  of  turning. 

Men  feel  that  something  cannot  come  from  nothing,  that  if 
nothing  were,  nothing  would  appear ;  that  the  mutable  and  depen- 
dent  must  rest  back  upon  something  immutable  and  independent. 

Nor  are  men  unsusceptible  to  the  old  design  argument  when  re- 
stated into  their  own  habits  of  thought.  Because  Paley  and  Dr. 
Chalmers,  its  famous  defenders  in  other  days,  are  believed  to  have 
held  to  a  conception  of  Grod  transcendent  and  not  immanent,  a 
conception  of  God  outside  his  universe  and  manufacturing  it  as  a 
carpenter  does  a  house,  a  bam,  or  a  woodshed,  certain  writers  in- 
fer that  the  argument  is  next  to  worthless.  Nevertheless  the 
arg^nment  is  of  unchangeable  value.  So  long  as  order  not  made 
with  hands  shall  impress  the  intellect,  so  long  as  order  fruitful  of 
order,  as  the  order  of  vision  following  upon  the  order  of  the  eye, 
shall  call  for  explanation,  so  long  as  men  shall  rise  through  this 
continuous  fact  of  fruitful  order  to  the  rational  source  of  it,  so 
long  will  the  design  argument  do  service  in  the  interest  of  belief 
in  Grod.     Paley  *s  sins,  ethical  and  theological,  may  be  many  and 
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great,  but  they  do  not  lie  in  the  eBsenee  of  his  theistic  arg^umeAt. 
Paley  affirms  that  order  fruitful  of  order,  as  the  order  of  tike 
watch  issuing  in  the  order  of  time,  everywhere  and  ineyitiAty 
calk  for  explanation;  that  the  explanation  is  not  found  in  Hie 
thing  itself,  but  in  a  principle  analogous  to  that  which  explains 
the  order  in  man's  free  spirit,  that  is,  in  the  &cts  and  pow^  of 
reason. 

Mr.  Mill's  ingenious  objection,  repeated  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  his  in- 
teresting little  book,  that  contrivance  implies  limitation  of  power, 
rests  upon  the  ambiguity  in  the  word  ^^  contrivance."  Contrivance 
does,  indeed,  carry  with  it  in  human  experience  the  sense,  or  at 
least  the  suggestion,  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  but  it  is  just  as 
true  and  evident  that  c<mtrivance  stands  for  the  method  of  reason 
as  opposed  to  the  method  of  brute  force ;  the  method  that  raises 
n<^  simply  the  rode  stone  as  a  memorial  of  sheer  power,  but  that 
lifts  it  into  all  but  the  living  expression  of  beautiful  thought.  Con- 
trivance is  the  mark  of  intelligence.  The  implication  of  limita- 
tion found  in  the  word  is  borrowed  from  finite  experience.  Con- 
trivance signifies  working  by  reason,  proposing  ends  and  selecting 
means  for  their  attainment.  To  object  to  contrivance  is  to  object  to 
the  method  and  self-manifestation  of  reason.  If  by  its  very  nature 
contrivance  be  a  mark  of  limitation,  then  reason  and  omnipotenee 
are  mutually  exclusive ;  then  the  stronger  Grod  is,  the  less  rational 
He  is ;  the  wiser  Grod  shows  himself  to  be,  the  weaker  He  shows 
himself  to  be.  Surely  such  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  should  lead 
to  a  revision  of  the  idea  of  power. 

Of  those  who  have  kept  reason  in  its  undiminished  susceptibility 
to  truth  it  may  be  said  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  struc- 
ture of  all  things,  of  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  and 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  bore  more  steady  and  impressive  testi- 
mony to  the  presence  of  creative  ordaining  intelligence.  To  its 
tens  of  thousands  of  investigators  the  universe  is  speaking  in  the 
old  words,  ^^  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.'' 

The  force  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  Psahn,  no  less  than  the 
second,  is  still  felt :  — - 

**  The  heavens  declare  tiie  glorj  of  God 
(  And  the  firmament  showeth  hit  handiwork ; 

Day  onto  day  ntteieth  speech 
And  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge." 

Addison's  noble  theistic  hynm  ought  to  be  sung  as  never  be- 
fore :  — 
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^  The  qpaoious  flrauunent  oa  hi^ 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  iky 
And  spangled  heavensy  a  shining  frame, 
Hieir  great  Original  proclaim.^ 

Ne^eHiheless,  while  their  force  is  felt  and  aoknowledged,  there 
18  notioeable  a  divine  impatience  with  all  merely  outward  proo& 
of  Grod's  existence.  They  are  not  enough.  They  do  not  quench 
the  soul's  deep  thirst  for  certainty.  After  the  ablest  statement 
of  them  the  debate  goes  on  witii  almost  unabated  earnestness  and 
solicitude  as  to  whether  God  can  be  really  found  or  not.  There 
is  still  a  wistful  yearning  after  die  Infinite,  an  imperious  hunger 
after  dose  and  conscious  fellowship  with  Him,  a  pathetic  wonder 
as  to  whether  it  be  true  of  Ood  and  the  soul  that  ^^  each  can  hear 
the  other's  call." 

Here  is  the  fact  Here  is  the  dream.  What  is  the  interpreta- 
tion ?  First  of  all,  there  is  in  this  mood  a  psychological  meaning. 
It  means  that  the  soul  was  made  for  God,  that  the  Infinite  has 
wcmdrous  attractions,  irresistible  charms  for  the  rational  finite, 
and  that  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  outward  proof  must 
merge  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  It  means  that  the 
pain  of  selfishness,  isolation,  sin,  is  rousing  the  soul  into  mighty 
desire. 

''O  Wedding-Gnest  1  this  soul  hath  been 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  ; 

So  lonely  't  was,  that  God  himself 

Scarce  seemed  there  to  be.** 

It  means  that  the  divine  element  which  prevents  such  a  conscious* 
ness  from  becoming  the  consciousness  of  despair  is  at  work. 

It  is  the  withered  leaf,  the  barren  pasture,  the  fruits  of  industry 
arrested  in  growth,  the  failing  springs,  the  shrinking  streams,  the 
hot  bed  of  the  vanished  brook,  the  whole  earth,  in  its  mightf 
fever-thirst,  appealing  for  help  to  the  heavens. 

This  rapid  and  very  imperfect  notice  of  the  psycholo^cal  sigu 
nificance  of  the  prevailing  habit  of  mind  in  regard  to  God  is 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  its  theological  import  The 
mood,  once  understood,  suggests  its  own  method  in  the  interpreti^ 
tion  of  the  Divine  Reality.  This  mood  demands  that  those  evi- 
deuces  of  God's  existence  that  lie  the  closest  to  the  soul's  life, 
that  are  most  readily  apprehended,  and  are  of  the  deepest  worth 
and  most  affecting  power,  be  used  more  and  more  in  the  proof  and 
interpretation  of  his  existence. 

For  this  reason  we  have  often  thought  that  one  of  the  most 
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affecting  methods  of  reaching  and  realizing  the  Divine  existenoe  is 
through  the  simple  fact  that  self-consciousness  involves  God-o(M^ 
soiousness.  One  may  articulate  it  to  himself  in  this  way.  S<»ne- 
thing  I  know  is  limiting,  defining,  conditioning,  encircling,  resist- 
ing, nourishing  my  personal  existence.  Through  the  knowledge 
of  this  something  I  come  to  the  dear  knowledge  of  myself.  At 
first  I  call  it  the  world.  The  consciousness  of  self  involves  the 
consciousness  of  something  other  and  mightier  than  self.  I  set 
about  inquiring  what  this  something  is,  and  if  I  am  able  to 
conclude,  with  Berkeley,  that  ordered  sensation  is  the  revelatioa 
of  a  Mind  and  Will  continually  in  contact  with  my  own ;  if  I  am 
able  to  believe,  with  some  of  the  deepest  of  philosophic  thinken, 
that  the.  fixed  objective  conditions  of  sensation  are  in  the  last 
analysis  modifications  of  the  Infinite  Being,  —  then  let  me  forget 
the  process  and  stand  face  to  face  with  the  result,  and  what 
profound  and  amazing  realization  there  may  be  of  the  Divine 
existence.  Wrapped  up  with  the  consciousness  of  self  will  be 
the  consciousness  of  God ;  every  act  of  clearer  and  intenser  self- 
recognition  will  imply  the  closer  presence  and  more  searching 
power  of  that  Being  whose  existence  is  other  than  mine,  its  com« 
plement  and  eternal  satisfaction.  We  believe  that  Berkeley's 
theistic  argument,  or  his  method  of  reaching  and  realizing  the 
fact  of  the  Divine  existence,  is  of  profound  and  enduring  worth  if 
reconstructed  in  the  spirit  of  his  whole  philosophy,  especially  if 
reconstructed  in  the  terms  of  a  later  and  riper  form  of  that  phi- 
losophy. Nature  will  then  address  the  thoughtful  mind  as  the 
q>irit  does  Faust :  — 

*'  At  the  whirring  loom  of  time  onawed 
I  work  the  Hying  mantle  of  Grod." 

If  the  popular  power  of  this  method  of  realizing  the  Divine 
Being  is  questioned,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  noble  thinker 
who  was  the  first  to  use  it  was  himself  a  preacher ;  that  in  the 
education  of  the  spirit  which  came  to  possess  "  every  virtue  under 
heaven  "  the  value  of  the  method  by  which  Berkeley,  the  man, 
reached  a  sense  of  the  forming  presence  of  God  is  impressively 
illustrated ;  that  it  was  doubtless  his  intention  that  all  his  fellow- 
men,  for  whom  he  had  an  interest  so  deep  and  devout,  should  leani 
to  converse  with  the  living  Grod  through  the  wondrous  world  of 
ordered  vision,  hearing,  and  touch. 

Again,  the  moral  evidence  of  the  Divine  reality  demands  new 
emphasis.  The  moral  order  of  the  universe,  the  moral  nature  of 
God,  is  ever  disclosing  itself,  forcing  itself  upon  human  discem- 
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ment  in  the  common,  spontaneons,  involuntarj  discriminations  of 
conscience.  The  disclosure  takes  place  in  this  way.  Men  know 
that  certain  types  of  thought  and  feeling  ought  to  be  cherished, 
and  others  ought  to  be  repressed.  They  know  that  certain  things 
sweeten,  increase,  and  perpetuate  the  happiness  of  home,  and  that 
other  things  desecrate  and  destroy  it.  They  know  that  certain 
forms  of  conduct  bind  men  together  in  social  and  business  life, 
give  them  mutual  respect  and  confidence,  bring  them  into  the  ele- 
vated consciousness  that  all  are  parts  oi  a  moral  and  marvelous 
whole.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way,  a  divine  order  and 
a  devil's  order,  for  the  family  and  society.  Let  the  preacher 
remind  men  of  this  fact,  that  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same  they  are  occupied  with  thoughts  about 
the  ways  of  life  and  of  death,  and  so  about  the  mind  of  the  Maker 
and  Ordainer  of  all.  Let  him  remind  them  that  here,  in  the  heart 
of  their  thoughts,  in  the  heart  of  their  family,  in  the  centre  of 
their  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  the  moral  order  of  God 
is  rising  like  the  peak  of  some  mighty  rock  piercing  the  ocean's 
sor&use  and  indicating  by  its  presence  the  structure  of  the  whole 
unseen  world  out  of  which  it  has  come.  Let  him  remind  them 
that  in  their  individual,  domestic,  and  social  existence  men  may 
see  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  revealing  itself,  rising  like  an 
Ararat  above  the  vile  flood  on  which  they  now  float,  beckoning 
them  toward  it,  that  there  they  may  rest  until  the  waters  abate,  — 
until  in  the  presence  of  the  unveiled  &ce  of  the  moral  world  they 
can  build  an  altar  to  the  Most  High. 

This  moral  proof  must  be  followed  by  the  experimental.  The 
ground  of  the  experimental  mode  of  reaching  and  realizing  Ood 
is  this :  When  one  desires  to  do  a  piece  of  work,  besides  the  wish 
or  purpose  he  must  also  have  the  power,  without  which  the  work 
cannot  be  done.  If  the  work  is  accomplished,  then  he  is  sure  that 
all  the  instruments  necessary  for  its  accomplishment  existed  at  the 
time. 

Imagine  a  very  young  child  sitting  alone  in  a  room.  Some 
tempting  toy  lies  near  it.  Its  attention  is  caught  aud  riveted. 
The  desire  of  possession  is  elicited  into  stcength.  Instinctively 
the  purpose  of  possession  forms.  In  accordance  with  this  the 
diild  raises  its  hands,  extends  them,  seizes  the  precious  object  and 
holds  it  fast.  Here  is  something  done.  An  object  has  been  over- 
taken. Something  more  was  needed  than  the  mere  wish  or  pur- 
pose. Powers  were  needed.  The  attainment  of  the  end  is  a  wit- 
ness for  the  existence  of  those  powers.    Perhaps  never  before  had 
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the  child  been  oonscioas  of  these  powers.  Of  this  &ot  it  was 
made  conscious  by  another,  namely,  that  it  had  succeeded  in  oyer- 
taking  the  object  of  its  desire.  Nothing  could  be  dearer  to  us 
than  this :  that  intense  and  steadfast  purpose  to  be  and  to  do  his 
best,  vigorous  endeavors  to  actualize  his  possibilities,  enthumastie 
pursuit  of  the  noblest  form  of  life,  will  sooner  or  later  bring  a 
man  to  the  belief  that  God  is  and  that  Grod's  help  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  his  undertaking.  The  work  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  faith.  As  he  progresses  with  his  work,  as  he  advances  in 
bis  noble  life,  finding  the  work  and  the  life  once  impossible  now 
easy  and  delightful,  he  will  herein  discover  the  deepest  and  di- 
vinest  assurance  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  The  work  in  process 
of  accomplishment  will  bear  irresistible  witness  to  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  its  acc<miplishment :  among  others,  to  the  indispen- 
sable power  of  God. 

Take  an  example  from  Paul's  life.  Paul  tells  us  that  there  was 
given  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet 
him,  that  he  should  not  be  exalted  over  much.  ^^  Concerning  this 
thing,"  he  says,  *^  I  besought  the  Lord  ihrioe  that  it  might  depart 
from  me,  and  he  said  unto  me.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.** 
Here  was  a  trial  which  was  found  to  be  unendurable.  Prayer  is 
made  that  it  be  removed.  The  trial  was  not  removed,  but  Paul  was 
strengthened.  Through  prayer  to  God,  the  unendurable  became 
the  endurable,  the  sense  of  infirmity  occasion  of  exultation.  For 
thus  God's  strength  was  made  perfect  through  Paul's  weakness. 
That  is,  there  was  open  a  continuous  opportunity  for  ever  grander 
verifications  of  the  Divine  reality. 

Take  the  agony  in  the  garden,  for  another  example.  Here 
Jesus  contemplates  his  cross,  his  passion,  his  death:  all  that 
lies  before  him  as  his  work.  For  this  end  he  came  into  the 
world.  But  now  that  his  hour  is  come  he  cannot  but  shrink 
from  it.  The  thought  of  it  brings  the  agony  and  the  bloody 
sweat.  Then  we  are  told  that  being  in  an  agony  he  prayed: 
**  Nevertheless  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done."  After  that 
prayer  he  returned  to  his  disciples  no  longer  anxious  for  their 
sympathy,  but  for  their  souls.  He  returns  in  the  kingly  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  presence  and  power.  It  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  wrought  into  fullness  and  absolute  supremacy 
through  the  appeal  of  his  needy  humanity  that  explains  his  awe- 
inspiring  power  over  the  soldiers  who  came  to  take  him,  his 
speechl^  and  unspeakable  dignity  in  Pilate's  judgment  hall,  the 
sublime  beauty  of  his  prayer  for  those  who  crucified  him,  the 
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tender  assnranoe  of  life  to  the  penitent  thief,  and  his  hist  words, 
^  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  oommend  my  spirit."  The  Father  re- 
vealed himself,  verified  himself,  proved  himself  to  the  Son  through 
the  work  which  He  enabled  the  Son  to  do. 

In  a  warm  summer  day  we  may  take  up  a  story  of  Arctic  adven> 
tnre.  We  read  about  those  frigid  r^ons,  with  their  mountain 
ranges  of  ice  and  the  slow  heaving  of  polar  seas  under  perpetual 
starlight.  We  can  imagine  all,  we  can  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
adventurers  and  into  the  whole  scene  with  quick  sympathy.  Never^ 
theless  it  is  something  very  remote  from  our  experience ;  hardly 
anything  more  than  a  piece  of  intensely  realistic  fiction.  But  in 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  when  the  east  wind  is  biting  the 
hardiest  frame  and  cutting  its  way  through  the  healthiest  lungs, 
though  the  fields  of  ice  are  still  invisible,  they  have  now  become 
reaL  Their  power  is  in  the  wind.  The  wind  is  with  us,  enters  into 
our  being,  and  thus  demonstrates  the  existence  of  the  unseen  world. 
Thus,  while  God  is  not  in  human  life,  all  the  proofs  of  his  exist- 
ence, however  sympathetically  we  may  enter  into  them,  only  serve 
to  render  that  existence  a  highly  interesting  and  immensely  prob- 
able supposition;  only  serve  to  render  that  existence  real  to 
thought  vrith  the  energy  and  life  of  the  soul  unreached  and  un- 
blessed. But  when  men  desire  to  live  as  they  know  they  ought 
and  cannot,  when  they  appeal  to  God  for  help  and  that  help 
oomes,  then  God  becomes  real  to  the  whole  spirit  —  real  to  thought, 
to  feeling,  and  to  life.  Then  He  is  in  them  and  working  with 
them  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,  and  thus  is  blessing 
them  with  the  most  awe-inspiring  and  overwhelming  proofs  of  the 
reality  of  his  own  existence. 

Thus,  when  through  the  elementary,  common  and  inevitable  acts 
of  moral  discrimination  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  stands  re- 
vealed, bringing  the  ordaining  mind  of  the  Supreme  Being  into  the 
very  heart  of  human  life,  then  the  preacher  is  to  press  men  on  to 
the  complete  gratification  of  their  thirst  for  certainty  about  Gt)d. 
He  is  to  press  men  to  the  active  preference  of  the  type  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  they  know  to  be  best,  and  to  join  themselves 
in  the  purpose  and  endeavor  of  self-sacrifice.  He  is  to  press  them 
into  the  fellowship  of  unselfish  endeavor,  and  then  he  knows  that 
God's  existence  will  be  no  longer  only  a  thing  of  inference ;  that 
although  the  transcendent  essence  of  die  Divine  Being,  that  which 
dwelleth  in  the  light  unapproachable,  that  which  no  man  hath 
seen  or  can  see,  will  still  lie  outside  the  circle  of  conscious  Uf  e,  yet 
God  in  the  form  of  all-sufficient  help  will  be  there,  Grod  in  the 
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form  of  miglity  moral  results  whioh  no  individnal  or  domestao  ot 
social  will  oould  effect,  Grod  in  the  form  of  peaceful,  spiritual  tri- 
umph, will  dwell  in  their  hearts. 

There  is  no  work  more  needed  and  there  is  none  more  inspiring 
for  the  true  preacher  of  to-daj  than  this  holding  forth  of  the 
promise  of  certainty  about  Ood  to  those  who  combine  in  the  hxA^ 
est  aspiration  and  endeavor.  The  church  is  such  a  oombinatioiL 
It  is  called  the  body  of  Christ.  We  may  call  it  the  body  of  God. 
For  into  its  corporate  consciousness  God  is  yet  to  come.  Th^re  is 
to  be  this  re-incarnation  of  God.  Human  beings  united  in  holy 
love  and  unselfish  endeavor  are  to  be  his  habitation  through  the 
Spirit. 

Here,  then,  is  this  sad  earnestness  about  Gbd.  It  is  a  fact.  The 
motto  for  the  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  most  promising  life  of  our 
time  is  this,  ^^  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief."  This  is 
part  of  the  soul's  mysterious  dream  —  this  eagerness  and  inability 
to  believe.  The  preacher  is  called  upon  to  interpret  it.  He  ought 
to  obey  the  call  with  joy.  He  ought  to  feel  that  men  are  longing 
to  realize  as  never  before  the  blessedness  of  belief  in  one  Grod 
and  Father  of  all ;  that  they  are  being  formed  into  a  condition  of 
mind  in  which  they  may  be  influenced  by  the  mighty  fact  of  the 
Divine  existence  from  the  centre  of  life  to  its  circumference, 
through  all  the  circles  of  hidden  and  unhidden  desire,  through  afl 
the  associations  of  thought,  secret  and  evident,  through  all  the 
processes  of  the  Spirit,  conscious  and  unconscious. 

It  may  be  expected  that  in  speaking  of  modes  of  thought  and 
life  through  which  the  Divine  existence  is  to  be  ascertained  and 
realized,  the  chief  place  ought  to  be  given  to  that  mode  in  which 
God  became  man,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  revelation  of 
Deity  made  in  Him  and  through  Him.  But  this  would  lead  away 
from  the  purpose  of  this  essay.  It  would  lead  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Incarnation  as  one  of  the  enduring  beliefs  of  the  church 
out  of  its  proper  relation.  Grod,  Revelation,  Incarnation,  although 
each  leads  up  to  the  other,  are  distinct  portions  of  Christian 
faith,  and  any  of  these  may  be  used  in  illustration  of  the  principle 
of  interpretation  here  said  to  be  the  great  answer  to  the  need  of 
the  time.  The  Incarnation  is,  indeed,  the  supreme  revelation  of 
God ;  it  is  not  the  only  but  the  only  adequate  and  full  verification 
of  his  Being.  It  does  not  in  the  least  discredit  the  modes  of  as- 
certaining  and  verifying  the  Divine  existence  that  we  have  indi- 
cated. As  Burke  said,  ^^  every  subject  leads  out  to  infinity." 
Push  these  processes  and  they  bring  us  to  the  Incarnation.    All 
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proofs  of  God's  existence  on  the  divine  side  are  simply  his  Taried 
aelf-revelation.  If  so,  the  supreme  self-revelation  must  be  the 
supreme  proof.  But  there  is  no  need  of  pressing  our  present  line 
of  thought  into  the  Incarnation ;  no  more  necessity  than  there  is 
for  pressing  it  over  the  whole  field  of  Christian  faith.  Our  illus- 
tration requires  but  a  single  belief.  Our  choice  was  the  belief  in 
God. 

To  recapitulate.  We  have  said  the  preacher  is  an  interpreter. 
It  is  and  must  ever  remain  his  duty  to  find  the  intellectual  value 
of  the  soul's  experiences  and  to  trace  them  forth  to  the  fixed, 
immutable,  objective  truth  whose  existence  they  imply  and  silently 
proclaim.  But  a  special  duty,  we  think,  rests  upon  the  preacher 
of  to-day.  He  must  re-interpret  into  life  the  common,  tried,  en- 
during creed  of  Christendom.  The  character  of  the  re-interpre- 
tation demanded  we  have  indicated  in  a  single  word.  That  word 
18  **  spiritualization."  The  spiritualization  of  Christian  truth  as 
popularly  held,  and  the  putting  of  it  in  this  new  form  into  the  in- 
telleotual  and  vital  possession  of  intelligent  but  puzzled  believers 
and  non-believers,  is  a  duty  to  which  the  preacher  of  these  days  is 
assuredly  called.  As  an^  example  of  this  interpretation  we  have 
taken  the  deepest  and  most  solemn  of  all  our  beliefs  — the  belief 
in  God.  We  believe,  with  Coleridge,  that  in  every  age,  to  the 
thinker,  to  the  doer,  to  the  sufferer,  the  problem  of  problems  is 
the  existence  of  God.  That  settled,  eveiything  dear  to  the  im- 
mortal craving  of  man's  spirit  is  also  settled  and  secured.  Then 
we  know  that  there  is  a  great  fixed  star  in  the  heavens,  that  the 
light  has  started  for  our  darKness,  and  that  how  long  soever  the 
journey  may  be  between  that  world  and  this,  the  swift-moving 
beam  from  the  ever-shining  centre  will  arrive  at  last  and  turn 
night  into  day. 


Boston. 


Oeo.  A.  Gordon. 


SKETCH  OF  WILLIAM  PYNCHON. 

William  Pynchon  was  one  of  the  Puritans,  and  came  to 
New  England,  with  Gk>Temor  John  Winthrop,  in  1680.  He  was 
more  than  an  average  man  among  those  who  came  from  England, 
but  a  careful  study  of  his  life  will  help  us  tmderstand  what  sort 
of  men  those  were  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 
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*'The  first  of  tbe  Pynchon  family/' ^  says  Prof.  Thomas  B. 
Pyndioii,  D.  P.,  now  of  Trinity  Coll^;e,  Hartford,  Conn.,  ^came 
to  En^and  with  tbe  Conqueror,  and  had  a  grant  of  manors  in 
Linookishire.  Thence  they  drifted,  after  some  generations,  into 
Northamptonshire,  where  W.  Pynchon  resided,  who  was  the  grand- 
Either  of  Henry  Chichley,  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Kings  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  1414  to  1448. 
From  Northamptonshire  they  passed  into  E^x  and  had  property 
at  Writtle,  near  Chehnsford.  The  chnrch  of  that  town,  a  noble 
building,  has  in  its  chancel  many  fine  monuments  running  through 
several  generations  of  the  family."  Nidiolas  Pjmchon  was  sheriff 
of  London  in  1682.^  His  son  John,  of  Writtle,  Essex,  married 
Jane,  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Empson,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Henry  VII.  John  Pynchon  died  in  1678,  leaving  six  childrai. 
His  second  son,  John,  settled  in  Springfield,  Essex,  near  Chelms- 
ford. His  son  William,  of  whom  I  am  to  write,  was  bom, 
probably  in  Springfield,  about  1590.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
determined  by  an  inscription '  on  his  portrait,  now  in  possession 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  at  Salem,  which  indicates  that  the  portrait 
was  painted  in  1657,  and  that  his  age  was  sixty-seven  years. 

William  Pynchon,  gent,  as  his  name  is  always  written  in  the 
records  of  the  colony,  was  a  man  of  fortune,  well  versed  in  affairs, 
and  well  educated.  It  is  said  that  he  was  not  a  graduate,  but  his 
works  show  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Grreek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  tiieological 
literature  of  his  time. 

He  is  one  of  the  patentees  named  in  the  Charter  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bfty,  from  Charles  I.,  which  bears  the  date  of 
March  28, 1628.^  He  was  also  named  in  the  same  charter  one  of 
the  eighteen  Assistants,  and  was  connected  with  the  government 
of  the  Company  before  it  was  transferred  to  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic by  the  notable  vote  of  its  members. 

He  was  the  leader  in  the  settlement  of  Boxbury,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  church  in  that  town.^  He  was  engaged  in 
business,  perhaps  as  a  merchant.  While  at  Boxbury  he  was  for 
some  years  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  and  was  elected,  from  year  to 
year,  one  of  the  Assistants.    He  was  early  licensed  as  a  fur-trader. 

1  Ma  letter  from  Prof.  T.R.Fyiiohoii,  dated  T.C.,  Hartford, Mar.  4^1886. 

*  Heraldic  Journal^  No.  14,  Apnl,  1866,  quoted  in  Records  of  the  Pynchon 
Family. 

*  <<6niL  FynohoD  armg.  Effigies.  |  Delin.  Anno  Dom.  1667.  |  »t.  67." 

«  Bancroft,  L  266, 281.    Man,  Records,  I  *  Hist.  Boston,  L  401-11. 
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In  1632  he  paid  twenty-five  pounds  into  the  treasuxy  of  the 
Colony  for  his  license  as  a  fui4rader.  The  same  sum  was  paid 
eadi  year  until  1635,  when  the  General  Court  remitted  one  fifth 
of  Hie  amount,  probably  because  the  trade  had  become  less 
Incrative. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  it  was  that,  within  five  or  six 
years  after  the  settlements  near  Boston  were  begun,  the  people  in 
a  number  of  these  settlements  were  moved  by  a  common  impulse 
to  go  further  west.  The  reasons  given,  says  Winthrop,^  were 
their  '*  lack  of  accommodations  for  Uieir  cattle,  so  that  they  were 
not  aUe  to  maintain  their  ministers,  nor  could  receive  any  more 
friends  to  help  them ;  and  also  the  fruitfulness  and  commodious- 
nees  of  Connecticut,  and  the  danger  of  its  being  possessed  by 
others,"  Dutch  or  English;  and,  what  is  always  the  decisive 
reason  with  persons  seized  by  the  Western  fever,  ^^the  strong  bent 
of  their  spirits  to  remove  thither."  Cotton  Mather  says,  ^^  It  was 
not  long  before  the  Massachusetts  Colony  was  become  like  a  hive 
overstocked  with  bees,  and  many  of  the  new  inhabitants  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  swarming  into  plantations  extending  further 
into  the  country."  ^^  The  Ccdony,"  he  says,^  ^^  might  fetch  its  do* 
scription  from  the  Scripture:  ^Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of 
England ;  Thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it ;  Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root, 
and  it  filled  the  land.'  But  still  there  was  one  stroke  wanting,  to 
wit,  *  She  sent  forth  her  brcmchea  unto  the  river^^  whereupon 
many  of  the  planters,  belonging  especially  to  the  towns  of  Cam- 
bridge, Dorchester,  Watertown,  and  Roxbury,  took  up  resolutions 
to  travel  an  hundred  miles  westward  from  those  towns  for  a  fur- 
ther settlement  upon  that  famous  river,  the  report  of  which  had 
made  a  little  Nilus  of  it."  All  of  which  means,  that  Boston, 
Cambridge,  and  the  rest  were  full,  as  the  people  thought,  and  they 
were  already  feeling  the  stirrings  of  that  wonderful  instinct  which 
in  two  centuries  and  a  half  has  belted  the  continent  with  Puritan 
populations,  which  stretch  already  as  far  as  the  Massachusetts 
diarter  gave  a  title,  even  to  the  Western  sea. 

The  14th  of  May,  1634,^  the  General  Court  granted  leave  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Newtown  ^^to  remove  their  habitations  to 
some  convenient  place."  On  the  6th  of  May,  1685,  it  was  voted 
to  grant  liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  Watertown,  and  to  the 

>  "Winthrop'B  HUtory  of  New  England,  i.  140. 

*  Qaoted  by  Dr.  Holland  in  Hist  of  We$tem  Ma$$,,  I  20. 

•  Mass.  Records,  L  136. 

VOL.  VL  — HO.  38.  16  C^r\r\n]c> 
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inhabitants  of  ^Bocksbmy  to  remove  themselves  to  any  place 
they  shall  think  meete,  not  to  prejudice  another  plantation,  pro- 
yided  they  continue  still  under  this  gpvemment"  That  same  year 
a  company,  or  several  companies,  settled  on  the  Connecticut  Biver 
within  the  present  limits  of  Connecticut. 

In  1635  two  men,  John  Cable  and  John  Woodcock,  were  sent 
by  Mr.  Pynchon  to  the  Connecticut  River  to  build  a  house  for 
the  new  plantation.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Pynchon  himself 
had  before  this  crossed  Uie  country,  to  the  valley  of  the  river, 
and  selected  the  place  for  the  settlement. 

In  the  spring  of  1686  Mr.  Pynchon  and  seven  other  men  made 
their  way  through  the  wilderness,  following,  it  is  supposed,  the 
Bay  Path,  so  called,  and  began  a  new  plantation.  Their  goods 
were  sent  by  water,  in  Grovemor  Winthrop's  vessel,  —  the  "  Blesa- 
ing  of  the  Bay,"  —  which  left  Boston  April  26th.  We  ride  to 
Springfield,  over  almost  the  exact  route  of  the  Bay  Path,  in  three 
hours.  The  pioneers  were  perhaps  a  week  cutting  their  road 
through  the  forest,  following,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  an  Indian 
traiL  The  date  of  their  arrival  is  not  known,  but  on  the  14th  of 
May  they  subscribed  an  agreement,  which  contains  fifteen  articles, 
and  which  was  designed  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  colony. 
It  gives  it  the  name  of  the  Plantation  of  Agawam,  spelled  in  the 
agreement  Agaam^  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Indians 
of  the  vicinify.  The  first  article  provides  for  the  settlement  of  a 
^^  Grodly  and  faithful  minister,"  ^  with  all  convenient  speed,  with 
whom  we  propose  to  joyne  in  church  covenant,  to  walk  in  all  the 
ways  of  Christ."  ^  ^e  second  limits  the  number  of  families  to 
forty ;  or  by  general  consent  to  fifty  at  the  utmost.  The  others 
provide  for  the  allotment  of  land  to  the  various  settlers,  and  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  settlement  It  was  stipulated  that 
no  man  except  Mr.  William  Pjmchon  ^*  shall  have  above  ten  acres 
for  his  house  lot" 

On  laying  out  the  land  the  general  course  was  to  ^  allow  eadi 
inhabitant  a  house  lot  on  the  west  side  of  "  what  is  now  called 
Main  Street,  ^'  eight  rods  wide,  from  the  street  to  the  river ;  a  like 
width  in  the  meadow  in  front  of  his  house,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill; 
and  a  wood  lot,  of  the  same  breadth,  extending,  at  first  eighty,  and 
afterwards  an  hundred  rods,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  and  when 
practicable,  an  allotment  in  the  intervale,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Biver,  of  the  same  width,  and,  as  near  as  might  be,  direo% 
against  his  lot"  ^ 

^  Jadge  Morris's  Addreu,    1876.    Appendix. 

*  Addreu  by  George  BUas,  Mareb  24, 1828.  ^  t 
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Mr.  Pynchon  acted  as  magistrate  in  the  coloDy,  at  first  tinder  a 
general  commission  from  the  General  Court,  dated  March  8, 
1836,^  which  authorized  eight  persons  to  determine  in  a  judicial 
way  differences,  and  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  or  imprison- 
ment, or  to  levy  fines,  in  various  plantations  on  the  Connecticut 
Siyer. 

There  is  on  record  at  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  Hampden 
County  ^  a  paper  which  conveys  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  for  four  or  five  miles  to  William  Pynchon, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Henry  Smith  (his  son-in-law),  and  their  heirs  and  asso- 
ciates. It  is  dated  July  16, 1686,  and  is  signed  by  thirteen  Indians, 
by  their  marks.  The  consideration  acknowledged  in  the  deed  is 
eighteen  fathom  of  wampum,  eighteen  coats,  eighteen  hatchets, 
e%hteen  hoes,  and  eighteen  knives,  besides  certain  presents  made 
to  some  of  the  chiefs. 

The  year  following  the  settlement  the  people  secured  the 
services  of  Bev.  Greorge  Moxon,  and  under  him  they  formed  a 
church.^  Mr.  Moxon  had  received  Episcopal  ordination  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  graduate  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1623.  He  was  a  personal  fiiend  of 
Mr.  Pynchon's,  and  continued  in  the  colony  only  so  long  as  Mr. 
Pynchon  did.^  A  house  was  built  for  him  by  a  voluntary  assess- 
ment in  1639,  and  he  received  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  of 
which  in  1638  Mr.  Pynchon  paid  £24  68.  Sd.^ 

All  the  settlements  on  the  Connecticut  —  Wethersfield,  Hart- 
ford, Windsor,  and  Agawam  —  were  at  first  united  under  a  joint 
commission,  appointed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  of 
which  Mr.  Pynchon  was  a  member.  He  attended  a  court  held  at 
Hartford  in  November,  1686,  and  also  in  1637.  In  1638  Rev. 
George  Moxon  and  John  Burr  were  chosen  to  represent  Agawam 
at  die  same  court.^  It  had  been  uncertain  how  many  of  the  settle- 
ments were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  but  in  1638 
the  people  of  Agawam  became  satisfied  that "  by  God's  Providence 
they  were  now  fallen  into  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts  jurisdic- 
tion," and  they  chose  Mr.  William  Pynchon  "  to  execute  the  office 
of  a  magistrate  in  this  our  plantation  of  Agawam,"  "till  we  re- 
ceive further  directions  from  the  General  Court  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay."  The  record  of  this  action  occupies  the  second  page  in 
Ae  manuscript  volume  known  as  "  The  Pynchon  Record  Book.*' 

>  Mass.  Records^  1 170-71.  «  Dr.  Holland's  History,  i.  29. 

•  Hist  of  Conn.  VaUey,  33.  *  Holland***  History,  L  31. 

'  Higt.  ofCmm.  VaOey,  33.  •  Holland's  History,  I  33. 
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The  magistrate  was  aij^horiied  ^  to  adminkter  oaths,  issue  war- 
lants,  hear  and  examine  misdemeanors,  infliet  corporal  ponish- 
ment  by  whipping  and  the  stodcs,  to  commit  to  prison ;  to  trj 
actions  for  debt  or  trespass,  and  keep  records  of  irwdi<^  judg- 
ments, and  executions,  and  whatever  else  may  tend  to  the  king^s 
peace/'  ^  It  was  agreed,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  men,  ^At 
six  persons  should  be  deemed  a  ^^  good  and  sufficient  jury  to  try 
any  action  under  the  sum  of  ten  pounds." 

This  was  really  a  form  of  goyemment,  adopted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony,  and  was  an  assumption  of  the  right  of  self- 
goyemment,  and  especially  of  independence  of  the  authority  of 
Connecticut  This  led  to  a  prolonged  ocmtaroversy,  in  which  Mr. 
Pynchon  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  colonists.  Thrir  position  was 
finally  sustained  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  on 
the  2d  of  June,  1641,  adopted  an  elaborate  pap^,^  irfiich  assraied 
the  claim  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  to  the  plantation,  and 
ordered  that  *^  William  Fjmchon,  gent,  ior  the  year  shall  have  fnli 
power  and  authority  to  goyem  the  inhabitaBts  of  Agawam,  now 
Springfield,  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  and  offoices  both 
civil  and  criminal,  that  reach  not  to  life,  limbs,  or  banishment,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  heare  established." 

A  little  earlier  than  this,  namely,  the  14th  of  April,  1640,  the 
inhabitants  assembled  in  general  town  meeting  and  changed  Ae 
name  of  their  Plantation  from  Agawam  to  Springfield,  as  a  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Pynchon,  whose  home  was  in  Springfield  before  his 
removal  to  New  England.^ 

Mr.  Pynch<m  was  the  magistrate  of  the  colony  from  the  begin- 
ning to  1651,  first  as  a  member  of  the  joint  commission,  then  by 
vote  of  the  people  of  Agawam,  and  after  June  2,  1641,  by  com- 
missi<Hi  from  the  General  Court. 

The  rec<»rds  of  his  court  show  the  variety  and  importance  of 
his  duties.  One  of  the  most  important  cases  was  a  suit  for  sland^. 
John  Woodcock  was  complained  of  for  slandering  the  pastes. 
Rev.  George  Moxon,  by  saying  that  the  said  Moxon  bad  ti^en  a 
false  oath  against  him  at  Hartford.  Mr.  Moxon  claimed  £9  19s. 
damages,  but  the  jury  awarded  him  £6  18s.  There  were  suits  for 
the  collection  of  debts,  and  for  vicdation  of  contract ;  estates  were 
settled  in  Mr.  Pynohon's  court,  and  the  inventories  in  his  Beoord 
Book  give  us  glimpses  of  the  s<Mrt  of  property  and  of  househ<M 
furniture  in  those  times,  as  well  as  of  the  prices  at  which  artjdes 

1  Holland's  History.l  39.  '  Mom.Eieards,  I  381. 

•  Holland's  HtBUfry,  L  34. 
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were  Tallied.  In  1651  Hugh  Parsons  was  apprehended  on  charge 
of  witohoraft.  The  testimony  against  hun  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Pyn- 
ohon.  The  duties  of  the  magistrate  consisted  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses.  Parsons  was  sent  to  Boston  for  trial.  Witnesses 
were  produced,  and  the  testimony  taken  in  Springfield  was  read, 
and  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  the  sin  of  witchcraft  The 
General  Court  leyiewed  the  case  and  reversed  the  verdict.  The 
wife  of  Parsons  had  been  insane,  and  had  taken  the  life  of  her 
in&nt  child.  She  was  arrested  for  the  double  crime  of  witch- 
craft and  murder.  Her  examination  was  before  Mr.  Pjmchon. 
She  was  tried  in  Boston,  and  found  guilty  of  murder  only.  As 
there  is  no  further  record  in  her  ease,  it  is  probable  that  she  died 
in  prison. 

The  settlers  very  early  adopted  a  code  of  municipal  regulations. 
The  annual  town  meeting  was  fixed  upon  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November.^  Every  householder  was  required  to  have  a  ladder 
annexed  to  his  house,  as  a  security  in  case  of  fire,  and  to  have  his 
chimney  swept  at  stated  periods.  It  was  forbidden  to  carry  fire 
from  house  to  house,  not  being  sufficiently  covered,  on  penalty  of  a 
fine  of  5«.,  and  a  liability  for  all  damages.  As  the  houses  were  cov- 
ered with  thatch,  the  chimneys  were  wooden  frames  covered  with 
mortar,  and  there  was  much  inflammable  material  in  the  street, 
the  need  of  this  regulation  is  apparent.  November  14,  1689,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  ^  Sealed  Peck  which  Mr.  Pynchon  hath  shall 
be  the  ordinary  Peck  to  buy  and  sell  by  in  the  Plantaticm."  *^  The 
exercise  of  trayningwas  to  be  practiced  one  day  in  every  month.'* 
No  person  was  to  trade,  give,  or  lend  to  any  Indian  any  quantity 
of  powder,  little  or  great,  under  penalty  of  40«.  The  wages  of 
carpenters  were  fixed  at  2«.  6d.  a  day,  for  the  nine  best  months, 
and  at  2«.  from  the  10th  of  November  to  the  10th  of  February. 
Mowers  should  have  2«,  6d.  a  day.  Sawers  6$.  6d.  per  hundred 
feet,  ^^  they  to  fall  and  hewe,  and  the  owner  to  bring  to  the  pitt.'' 
Ordinary  farm  labor  was  2$.  a  day  for  nine  months,  and  18^.  for 
three  months ;  only  from  the  24th  of  April  to  the  24th  of  Jime 
they  ^^  are  left  to  their  liberty  as  men  can  agree."  A  day's  work 
was  the  whole  day,  allowing  convenient  time  for  food  and  rest. 
Yidation  of  these  rules  to  be  punished  ^*  by  the  Magistrate  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  offence."  Any  man  elected  to 
any  office  in  the  town,  and  refusing  or  neglecting  to  serve,  ^^  shall 
pay  to  OiB  Town  Treasurer  20s.,  unless  he  have  served  in  that 
office  the  year  before."  And  any  inhabitant  who  should  absent 
1  Address  by  George  Bliss,  1828.    Appendix  N. 
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himself  from  town  meeting  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  2a.  M. 
*^  Jan.  8, 1646,  it  was  agreed  by  the  plantation  with  John  Mat- 
thews to  beat  the  drum  for  the  meetings,  for  a  year's  space,  at 
10  A.  M.  on  Lecture  days,  and  9,  on  the  Lord's  days,  in  the  four- 
noons  only,  and  he  is  to  beat  it  from  Mr.  Moxon's  to  R.  Stebbins 
house,  and  ye  meetings  to  begin  within  half  an  hour  after,  for 
which  his  paynes,  he  is  to  have  7(7.,  in  wampum,  of  every  family 
in  the  town,  or  a  peck  of  Indian  com  if  they  have  not  wampum.'* 

Mr.  Pynchon  succeeded  in  preserving  friendly  relations  widi 
the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  by  a  wise  and  conciliatory  policy.^ 
One  part  of  his  policy  was  to  treat  the  Indians  as  an  independent 
people.  In  1648,  for  example,  he  was  directed  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Dudley  to  take  into  custody  certain  Indians  who  had 
murdered  some  other  Indians.  In  his  answer  Mr.  Pynchon  con- 
vinced Governor  Dudley  that  neither  the  murderers  nor  those 
murdered  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony.  The  attempt 
to  interfere  was  at  once  abandoned  by  the  authorities  at  Boston. 
But  whenever  the  Indians  committed  offenses  against  our  own 
people,  Mr.  Fynchon  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  by  a  wise  blending 
of  authority,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Indian's  sense  of  justice,  he 
commonly  succeeded  in  securing  redress.  The  Indians  had  con^ 
fidence  in  him,  and  were  plainly  ready  to  be  guided  by  his 
wishes. 

Besides  his  public  duties,  Mr.  Pynchon  was  an  active  budneea- 
man.  The  trade  in  beaver  and  other  furs  was  very  lucrative,  and 
this  trade  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield  was  controlled  by  him. 
To  facilitate  this  trade,  he  early  established  a  warehouse  near  the 
southern  limit  of  what  was  then  considered  Springfield.  This 
place  still  retains  the  name  Warehouse  Point,  and  is  a  station  on 
tiie  railroad  below  Springfield.  It  was  for  many  years  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  was  the  point  from 
which  the  furs  were  shipped  to  England.  Mr.  Pjmchon  added 
very  largely  to  his  fortune  while  in  Springfield,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  return  to  England  was  one  of  tfa^  richest  men  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

He  was  also  the  representative  man  of  Springfield  abroad.  The 
communications  of  the  government  at  Boston  were  made  through 
him.  For  a  few  years  after  he  went  to  Springfield  he  was  natn- 
rally  left  ofiF  from  the  Board  of  Assistants.  But,  in  1648,  the 
colony  having  become  well  established,  and  the  Bay  Path  more 
easily  passed  over,  Mr.  Pynchon  was  again  elected  an  Assistant, 
and  was  rejected  annually  until  1650. 

1  Addreu  by  Judge  Morris.    l§|f^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Pynchon's 
famous  book,  entitled  ^^  The  Meritorious  Price  of  Our  Redemp- 
tion." It  is  a  small  quarto  volume  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pages,  ^^  printed  in  London,  by  T  M.  and  George  Whittington 
and  James  Moxon,  and  to  be  sold  at  the  Blue  Anchor  iu  Corn- 
hill,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  1650."  It  is  now  exceedingly  rare. 
There  is  one  copy  in  the  Congregational  Library,  Boston,  one  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  only  one  other,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
—  that  an  elegantly  bound  copy  that  belonged  to  the  Brinkley 
Library,  and  was  purchased  by  H.  S.  Sheldon,  of  Suffield,  Con- 
necticut, for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars. 

This  book  was  received  in  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1650,  and 
produced  a  great  excitement.     The  General  Court,^  coming  to- 
gether in  October,  adopted  a  solemn  protest  against  the  many 
errors  and  heresies  of  this  book.     This  protest  was  made,  they 
aay,  **  for  vindication  of  the  truth,"  and  also  ^^  to  keep  the  people 
he^e  conmiitted  to  our  care  in  the  true  knowledge  and  faith  of  omr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  ^^and  likewise,  for  the  clearing  of  ourselves 
to  our  Christian  brethren  and  others  in  England,"  ^^  where  this 
book  was  printed  and  is  dispersed."     They  protest  their  inno- 
oenoy,  as  not  ^^  privy  to  the  writinge,  composinge,  printinge,  nor 
divulginge  thereof,"  and  declare  that  they  **  detest  and  abhorre 
many  of  the  opinions  and  assertions  therein,  as  false,  erronyous, 
and  hereticale ; "  and  for  proof  of  their  sincerity  in  this  protest 
they  ^^  eondemne  the  said  booke  to  be  burned  in  the  market  place, 
at  Boston,  by  the  common  executioner."     They  also  summon  Mr. 
Pynchon  to  appear  before  the  next  General  Court  to  answer 
whether  "  he  will  owne  the  booke  as  his  or  not,  which,  if  he  doth, 
we  purpose  (Gh)d  willinge)  to  proceed  with  him  according  to  his 
demerits,  unless  he  retract  the  same."     It  was  also  ordered  that 
Rev.  John  Norton,  of  Ipswich,  ^*  should  be  entreated  to  answer 
Mr.  Pynchon's  book  with  all  convenient  speed."    It  was  also 
ordered,  —  and  this  casts  light  upon  the  motive  for  their  rapid 
and  extreme   measures,  —  that  the    foregoing  declaration  ^'  be 
signed  by  the  Secretary,  and  sent  to  England  to  be  printed  there." 
No  one  can  tell,  at  this  distance  of  time,  all  the  reasons  for  this 
unusual  action  of  the  General  Court     It  is  plain  that  it  was  not 
simply  a  judicial  proceeding.    There  were  politics  in  the  case. 
The  state  of  parties ;  the  opinions  of  men  who  happened  to  be, 
just  at  that  time,  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  the  fears  of  tbose  who 
were  most  solicitous  to  maintain  a  certain  tyi>e  of  theological 
^  Masn,  Records,  liL  215. 
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opinion;  the  presence  in  the  oolony  of  men  whose  yiews  were 
more  liberal,  and  the  deeire  to  hold  them  in  check,  —  all  these 
entered  into  the  motives  of  those  who  oontrolled  the  acti<»i  of 
the  General  Court 

Mr.  Pynohon  was  an  honored  magistrate,  a  member  for  maaj 
years  of  the  General  Court,  a  gentleman  now  past  his  sixtieth 
year,  whose  opinions  had  been  treated  with  great  respect  through- 
out the  history  of  the  oolony,  and  who  was  certainly  entiUed  to 
be  treated  with  great  oonsidca*ation.  But  the  defection  of  such  a 
man  from  the  trudi,  as  it  was  held  by  such  men  as  Endicott  and 
Dudley,  would  be  a  very  serious  matter,  and  one  that  must  be 
checked  if  possible. 

There  was  a  law  of  Massachusetts,  passed  four  years  before, 
which  condemned  to  fine  and  banishment  whosoerer  should  ^*go 
about  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  Christian  faith  and  religion  by 
broaching  and  maintaining  "  certain  ^^  damnable  heresies,"  among 
which  was  specified  that  of  ^  denying  that  Christ  gave  himsdf  a 
ransom  for  our  sins."  ^    This  the  book  was  understood  to  do. 

Mr.  Palfrey  also  suggests  that  there  was  an  unusual  solicitude 
in  the  colony  as  to  the  course  of  affairs  in  England,  after  the 
execution  of  King  Charles ;  and  also  that  the  moderating  influx 
ence  of  Governor  Winthrop  was  removed  just  at  this  time.*  We 
know  that  Thomas  Dudley  was  governor,'  and  Jc^  Endicott 
deputy  governor,  both  of  whom  were  men  disposed  to  &vor  ex- 
treme measures  for  the  maintenance  of  their  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy. A  letter  written  by  John  Cotton  to  certain  brethren  in 
England,  at  the  time,  shows  that  the  action  was  hastened  by  the 
&ct  that  **  a  ship  was  in  the  harbor,  ready  to  sail  for  England." 
^  Now  the  Court,"  ^  he  says,  ^  perceiving  by  the  title-page,  that 
the  contents  of  the  book  were  unsound  and  derogatory  bodi  to 
tiie  justice  of  Qod  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  would  do  great 
harm,  they  judged  it  meet,  whilst  the  ship  stayed,  to  declare  their 
own  judgement  against  the  book,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  their 
declaration  to  England  by  that  ship." 

The  book  itself  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  times.  It  is  the  production  of  a  very 
intelligent  layman,  living  upon  the  outermost  rim  of  civilization, 
and  moved  by  the  currents  of  theological  opinion  in  his  time  to 

1  This  10  the  statement  of  Mr.  Palfrey.  He  cites  Mass.  Records^  ii.  177, 
Code  of  1658,  p.  34. 

*  Palfrey's  History,  iL  996.    Note.  •  Mass.  Records,  iiL  182. 

*  Appendix  to  John  Norton's  Answer  to  I^nohon. 
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pat  forth  his  independent  protest  against  opinions  that  seemed  to 
him  inconflistent  with  the  Word  of  God.  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  Wesiminster  AssemUy,  which  sat  from  1643  to  1647.  The 
Aasenibly  had  carried  the  expression  of  Calyimstic  doctrine 
farther  than  moderate  Puritans  like  Mr.  Pynohon  would  bo'ready 
to  go.  For  Mr.  Pynohon,  like  many  of  those  who  came  with 
Grovemor  Winthrop,  had  been  a  deyout  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  was  one  of  the  wardens  in  the  church  in  Spring- 
field,  in  Old  England.^  His  theological  (pinions  had  been  formed 
under  the  preaching  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
rather  than  under  the  Calvimstic  preachers  of  New  England.  He 
was  a  Non-Conformist,  but  not  a  Separatist 

The  Assembly  ^  declares  that  Christ  *^  bore  the  weight  of  God's 
wrath;''  *^  laid  down  his  life  an  offering  for  sin; "  ^'satisfied  divine 
justioe ;  "  was  ^^  under  the  infinite  wrath  of  Gk^ ;  "  that  He  ^*  did 
fuUy  discharge  the  debt  of "  the  elect,  ^^  and  did  make  a  proper, 
real,  and  full  satisfaction  to  his  Father's  justice  in  their  behalf ; " 
that  we  are  justified  by  the  ^  imputing  the  obedience  and  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ "  unto  us ;  that  God  ^*  imputes  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  "unto  us.» 

The  ministers  of  New  England  were  accustomed  to  use  lan- 
guage which  went  further  than  these  guarded  statements  of  the 
Assembly.  John  Norton,  in  his  reply  to  Pynohon,  maintains,  in 
an  elaborate  argument,  that  the  sins  of  the  elect  were  imputed 
to  oar  Saviour;  that  for  their  sins  He  suffered  the  torments 
of  heU,  and  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  the 
elect 

The  heresies  which  the  General  Court  found  upon  the  title-page 
ef  Mr.  Pynchon's  book  were  these :  That  Christ  did  not  suffer 
for  us  those  unutterable  torments  of  God's  wrath  which  com- 
monly are  called  hell  torments ;  and  that  He  did  not  bear  our 
tins  by  imputation,  and  consequently  did  not  bear  the  curse  of 
the  law  for  them ;  and  also  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not 
imputed  to  us.  The  most  vigorous  part  of  the  book  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  supposed  to  prove  that 
dor  sins  were  imputed  to  Christ,  and  that  He  suffered  the  wrath 
^  Gknl,  and  the  pimishment  due  for  the  sins  of  the  elect    The 

^  These  faets  are  given  on  the  aathority  of  Professor  T.  R.  Pynehon,  of 
Hartford,  who  states  that  there  is  a  tablet  in  the  church  in  Springfield  which 
shows  the  fact 

'  Larger  CaU<^i$my  iL  49.    Ibid.,  il  38. 

*  Con/.^  zL,  i.  11,  chap.  zL  1.    L.  C,  271. 
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disonssion  of  Isa.  liiL  4-6 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Ps.  zxiL  1 ;  Matt  xxvL 
87  ;  Luke  xxii.  43-44 ;  and  Heb.  y.  7,  is  very  dose  and  logicaL 
He  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts, 
refers  to  the  Septuagint  version,  compares  the  rendering  of  yarioos 
passages  in  the  Geneva  version  with  that  in  Tyndale,  and  in  King 
James's  Version.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Ainsworth,  and 
quotes  in  support  of  his  opinions  an  autograph  letter  &om  that 
theologian.  He  quotes  Ainsworth,  Broughton,  Robert  Wilmot, 
John  Calvin,  Martin  Luther,  Nichols,  Richardson,  Ursinus,  Ba»- 
tingius,  Goodwin,  Palanus,  John  Forbes,  and  St.  Augustine. 

Following  this  polemic  part  of  the  book  is  the  constructive 
part,  in  which  he  attempts  to  define  the  real  basis  of  our  redemp> 
tion.  In  this  he  starts  from  the  passage  in  Rom.  v.  19,  which 
reads :  ^*  For  as  by  one  man!s  disobedience  many  were  made  sin- 
ners, so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.'' 
He  holds  that  as  Adam's  disobedience  ruined  the  world,  so 
Christ's  perfect  obedience,  as  our  Mediator,  redeemed  the  world. 
Christ  had  his  work  set  before  Him  by  the  Father.  This  was  the 
work  which  He  completed,  when  He  said,  *^  I  have  finished  the 
work  thou  gavest  me  to  do."^  If  his  obedience  had  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  imperfect,  it  would  have  vitiated  the  entire 
work.  His  death  was  the  final  test  of  his  obedience.  If  He  had 
died  unwillingly  He  had  died  in  vain.  So  the  death  of  Christ 
was  a  volimtary  death.  ^^  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it 
again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I 
have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again."  ' 
Mr.  Pynchon  says :  *^  His  divine  nature  was  the  altar  upon  which 
He  sacrificed  his  human  nature."  His  humanity  was  the  oUa- 
tion.  **  Then,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^*  lus  mediatorial  death  may 
well  be  called  a  miraculous  death.  It  was  no  less  miraculous  than 
the  raising  the  dead  body  of  Lazarus."  The  devil  and  his  agents 
had  power  to  bruise  Him,  and  buffet  Him,  and  to  nail  Him  to  the 
cross.  But  they  had  no  power  to  separate  lus  soul  from  his  body. 
So  his  death  was  not  passive.  It  was  active,  and  so  a  part  of  his 
mediatorial  obedience.  He  quotes  Augustine,  who  says,  ^*  Who 
can  sleep  when  he  wist,  as  Christ  died  when  he  would  ?  Who  can 
lay  aside  his  garment,  as  Christ  laid  aside  his  flesh  ?  Who  can 
leave  his  place  so  as  Christ  left  his  life?"  ^  Christ  died  before 
the  thieves,  so  that  **  Pilate  marvelled  if  He  were  already  dead."^ 
He  died  when  the  life  of  obedience  set  for  Him  was  finished, 

»  John  xnL  4.  «  John  x.  17-18. 

•  TractaU  upon  Jdhn^  119.  ^  Mark  xr.  4i. 
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^  whereof  his  mediatorial  death  was  the  master-pieoe."  He  said 
that  it  was  ^finished,"  and  then  ^He  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up 
the  ghost."^  So  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  wrath  of  Ood,  but  He 
did  the  will  of  God.  We  may  be  saved  because  the  law,  which 
was  broken  by  disobedience,  was  honored  and  restored  by  the 
obedience  of  the  God-man. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court,  after  they  had  burned 
Mr.  Fynchon's  book,  ^^that  Mr.  Norton,  one  of  the  reverend 
elders  of  Ipswich,  should  be  intreated  to  answer  Mr.  Pynchon's 
booke  with  all  convenient  speed."  ^  This  Rev.  John  Norton  was 
a  man  of  great  reputation  in  his  day.  He  was  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  was  master  of  an  elegant  Latin  style,  and  the 
author  of  the  first  book  written  in  Latin  in  this  country.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  system  of  divinity.  He  succeeded  John  Cotton 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston.'  He  was  a  man  of  so 
much  eloquence  that  people  used  to  come  from  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  even  from  Ipswich,  to  hear  him  preach  his  Thursday 
lecture.  His  widow,  Madame  Norton,  gave  the  Old  South  the 
ground  on  which  the  Old  South  Church  stands.^  Mr.  Norton's 
reply  is  entitled,  **  A  Discussion  of  that  Great  Point  in  Divinity, 
the  Sufferings  of  Christ."  It  is  a  very  able  and  learned  work, 
thoroughly  scientific  in  its  methods,  and  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  concerning  the  Atonement,  and  goes 
beyond  their  Confession  in  respect  to  Imputation.^  For  this  work 
Mr.  Norton  received  from  the  Greneral  Court  the  sum  of  £20, 
with  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  they  sent  his  book  to  England  to  be 
printed. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  a  reply  to  Mr.  Pynchon's  book,  the 
General  Court  advised  him  to  confer  with  the  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
Mr.  Norrioe,  and  Mr.  Norton  about  some  points  in  his  book.^ 
His  conference  with  them  naturally  broadened  his  view  of  the 
subject  he  had  in  hand.^  He  had  been  but  a  solitary  thinker,  and 
in  giving  emphasis  to  his  protest  against  the  extreme  satisfaction 
theory,  he  had  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  relation  of  tl^e  work  of 
the  Redeemer  to  sin  and  guilt  This,  as  a  conscientious  man,  he 
was  more  than  willing  to  acknowledge.  Accordingly  he  appeared 
before  the  General  Court,  in  May,  1851,  with  the  following 
paper:  — 

^  John  ziz.  90.  s  Mass.  Records,  m.  216. 

*  Memorial  History  o/BoiUm,  L  464.    Sprague^s  Annals,  Congl.,  L  68. 

*  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  194.  *  Palfrey,  ii.  396.    Note. 

*  Mass,  Records,  m.  239  ;  also  iiL  248.  ^  Mass.  Records,  in.  229. 
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*^  Aooording  to  the  Court's  advice,  I  hare  Conferred  with  tbe 
Bey.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Norrioe,  and  Mr.  Norton  about  some  pointe 
of  the  greatest  oonsequenoe  in  my  bode,  and  I  hope  I  huTO  so 
explayned  my  meaninge  to  them  as  to  take  off  the  worst  ooostmo- 
tion ;  and  it  hath  pleased  Grod  to  let  me  see  that  I  have  not  qKdosn 
in  my  book  so  fully  of  the  prioe,  and  merit  of  Christ  sufferings 
as  I  should  have  done,  for  in  my  booke  I  call  them  but  trialls  of 
his  obedience,  yet  intending  thereby  to  amplyfy  and  exalt  the 
mediatorial  obedyence  of  Christ  as  the  only  meritorious  prioe  of 
man's  redemption:  but  now  at  present  I  am  much  inclined  to 
think  that  his  sufferings  were  appointed  by  Gk)d  for  a  further  eod^ 
namely,  as  the  due  punishment  of  our  sins  by  way  of  satisfaction 
to  divine  justice  for  mans  redemption. 

^  Your  humble  servant,  in  all  dutifull  respects, 

William  Pynchon."  ^ 

This  is  spoken  of  by  several  authorities  as  a  retnu^km,  and  Dr. 
Holland^  intimates  that  he  ^^was  convinced  against  his  wilL" 
But  there  is  no  retraction  here ;  but  only  a  frank  statement  by  a 
sincere  and  ingenuous  man  that  after  conf er^ice  with  his  friends, 
the  learned  divines,  he  had  become  satisfied  that  in  one  respect  he 
had  failed  to  do  justice  to  one  side  of  an  important  truth ;  and 
further,  that  he  found  that  s(Hne  of  his  expressions  had  been  mis- 
understood. Certainly,  Mr.  Pynchon  was  not  the  man  to  be  *^eon* 
vinced  against  his  will,"  or  to  retract  any  statement  which  he 
believed  to  be  true.  Besides,  as  we  shall  see,  Mr.  Pynchon  was 
really  master  of  the  situation,  and  his  opponents  had  more  occasion 
to  fear  him  than  he  had  to  fear  them. 

That  his  paper  was  not  taken  as  a  retraction  is  evident  also 
from  the  action  of  the  court,  which  voted  that  this  piq>er  showed 
Mr.  Pynchon  to  be  in  a  hopeful  way,  and  dismissed  him  till  the 
October  session  to  study  the  questions  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Norton's 
reply,  directing  that  he  should  appear  in  October  and  give  all  due 
satisfaction. 

At  this  session  of  the  Greneral  Court  Mr.  Pynchon  was  not  re- 
elected as  one  of  the  Assistants,  and  was  left  out  of  the  magis- 
tracy. 

In  October  he  failed  to  appear,  and  the  General  Court '  judged 

^  Mass.  Records^  iiL  229. 

*  Holland's  History,  L  38.    Art.  on  FynduMi  in  N.  E.  HtML  and  Gen.  Reg- 
ister, Oct  1859. 
<  Mass.  Records,  m.  267. 
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it  "  meete  that  all  patience  be  exercised  towards  him,  that  he  may 
be  reduced  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  renounce  his  errors  and 
heresies,''  and  therefore,  as  nothing  else  was  possible,  gave  him 
until  the  next  G'^ieral  Court  in  May,  ^^  that  he  may  give  fidl  satis- 
&ct]on  for  his  offense,  which  they  more  desire  thsai  to  proceed  to 
so  great  a  censure  as  his  offense  deserves."  So  he  was  placed 
under  bonds  of  £100  to  appear  in  May  **  to  stand  to  the  judgement 
and  censure  of  the  Courte." 

This  is  the  last  reference  to  this  case  in  the  **  Becords  "  of  Ma9> 
sachnsetts.  Mr.  Pynchon  did  not  appear  at  the  next  session  of 
the  court.  Whether  his  bail  of  £100  was  forfeited  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  During  that  year  he  returned  to  England* 
Of  course  he  went  openly ;  and  probably  sailed  from  Boston.  A 
part  of  his  family  followed  him,  but  his  son  John  remained  in 
Springfield,  and  became  the  most  important  man  in  the  colony, 
succeeding  to*his  father's  influence  and  authority. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  terms  em- 
I^oyed  by  the  General  Court  in  October,  1650,  proposing,  "  (God 
willing)  to  proceed  with"  Mr.  Pynchon  "  according  to  his  demer- 
its, unless  he  retracts  his  heresies ; "  he  yet  remained  within  their 
jurisdiction  for  about  two  years,  and  in  that  time  appeared  before 
Aem  only  once,  although  summoned  three  times,  and  in  the  end 
chose  his  own  time  for  leaving  the  colony,  and  retiring  with  his 
princely  fortune  to  his  estate  in  England. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times,  that  Sir  Henry  Vane  wrote  to  the  magistrates,  complaining 
of  the  course  tiiey  had  taken,  and  was-  answered  in  a  joint  letter 
by  nine  of  them.^  A  letter  was  also  written  by  certain  men  of 
influence  in  England  to  the  ministers  of  Boston,  and  others, 
urging  them  to  set  a  favorable  construction  upon  the  tenets  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Pynchon's  book  *^  as  disputable,  and  to  some  of  note 
probable ; "  and  requesting  the  ministers  to  *^  intercede  with  the 
Magistrates  to  deal  favorably  with  him,  as  a  gentleman  pious,  and 
deserving."  *  To  this  letter  a  reply  was  made,  signed  by  John 
Cotton,  Bichard  Mather,  and  three  others,  which  explained  the 
occasion  of  the  promptness  of  the  court  in  its  first  action,  and 
Btetes  that  the  court  was  disposed  to  deal  favorably  with  the 
author  of  the  book,  appointing  three,  all  friends  and  acquain- 
tances, such  as  himself  c^ose,  to  confer  with  him,  and  finding  him 
yielding  in  some  main  point  which  he  willingly  expressed  under 
Ills  own  hand,  tiie  court  readily  accepted  the  same. 
»  Ftelfre/8  N.  E^  vL  896. 
«  Appendix  to  Norton's  Amttoer  to  Pynchon.      ^.^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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On  arriving  in  England  Mr.  Pynehon  settled  in  Wraysbury,  on 
tiie  Thames,  in  Backinghamsliire.  This  place  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  England,  '^  about  three  miles  below  Windsor  Castle,  and 
directly  opposite  Magna  Charta  Island,  and  Bunnymede.  Horton, 
where  Milton  at  one  time  lived,  is  an  adjoining  town."  ^  He 
found  himself  under  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  in  England, 
which  must  have  been  agreeable  to  one  of  his  political  and  re- 
ligious opinions.  In  the  enjoyment  of  an  ample  fortune,  surrounded 
by  many  friends  of  his  earlier  life,  with  abundant  leisure,  Mr. 
Pynehon  appears  to  have  given  the  ten  remaining  years  of  his  life 
to  study  and  writing. 

The  year  of  his  arrival  in  England  he  published :  — 

"The  Jews'  Synagogue,  a  Treatise  concerning  the  Worship  used 
by  the  Jews.     Quarto.     London,  1652.    John  Bellamie." 

Two  years  later  he  published  two  treatises  on  the  Sabbath :  — 

«  The  Time  when  the  First  Sabbath  was  ordained.'  By  William 
Pynehon,  Esq.  Published  by  authority.  London:  Printed  by 
B.  G.,  and  to  be  sold  by  T.  N.  at  the  Three  Lions  in  Comhill, 
near  die  Royal  Exchange.     1654." 

♦*  Holy  Time :  or  The  True  Limits  of  the  Lord's  Day.  By 
William  Pynehon,  Esq.  Published  by  authority.  Printed  at  Lon- 
don, by  K.  G.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  T.  N.,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Three  Lions,  in  Comhill,  near  the  Royal  Exchange.     1654." 

Mr.  Norton's  answer  to  Mr.  Pynchon^s  first  book  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1658.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Pynehon  published  a 
rejoinder,  of  which  the  following  is  the  title :  — 

"The  Meritorious  Price  of  Man's  Redemption;  or  Christ's 
Satisfaction  Discussed  and  Explained.  By  William  Pynehon,  late 
of  New  England.     1655.     Thomas  Newbury,  London,  1655.'* 

It  is  dedicated  to  Oliver  St.  John,  the  author  esteeming  him 
"  an  able  Judge,  not  only  in  those  controversies  that  concern  the 
common  laws  of  the  land,  but  also  in  divine  controversies." 

This  is  a  quarto  of  440  pages,  and  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
of  Mr.  Pynchon's  works.  In  this  he  uses  the  *^  altar  terms,'*  as 
they  have  been  called,  and  seems  to  recognize  the  side  of  truth  to 
which  he  referred  in  his  letter  to  the  General  Court ;  namely,  that 
in  some  way  **  the  sufferings  of  Christ "  ^*  were  appointed "  as 
^  the  due  punishment  of  our  sins,  by  way  of  satisfaction  of  diviae 
justice."  He  controverts  again,  with  great  ability,  the  doctrine 
that  our  Lord  suffered  the  vindictive  wrath  of  God  and  the  tei^ 
mei^of  heU 

'  MS.  letter  from  Fkaf •  ^los.  R.  Fynchon. 
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A  copy  of  this  book  is  in  the  library  of  Harvard  Uniyersily. 

His  last  book  was  entitled :  "  The  Covenant  of  Nature  made 
with  Adam  Described,  etc,  and  Cleared  from  Sundry  Great  Mis- 
takes." In  this  volume  the  address  to  the  reader  is  dated :  ^^  From 
my  Study,  Wraysbury,  Feb.  10, 1661." 

Mr.  Pynchon  died  at  Wraysbury  some  time  in  October,  1662, 
aged  seventy-two  years. 

He  was  twice  married.  No  record  that  I  have  seen  gives  the 
date  of  the  first  marriage,  or  the  name  of  his  wife.  She  came 
with  him  to  New  England,  and  died  in  Roxbury  during  the  first 
year,  perhaps  in  oonsequence  of  the  hardships  of  the  life  in  the 
new  country.     The  children  of  this  marriage  were :  — 

John,  bom  1621 ; 

Annie,  who  married  Henry  Smith ; 

Margaret,  who  married  William  Davis,  of  Boston ; 

Mary,  who  married  Elizur  Holyoke ; 

And  a  son,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Connecticut  River.^ 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Pynchon  married  Mrs.  Frances 
Sanford,  ^^  a  grave  matron  of  the  church  at  Dorchester,"  as  tiie 
Boxbury  church  records  say,  but  they  do  not  give  the  date  of  the 
marriage.     Mrs.  Pynchon  died  at  Wraysbury,  October  10, 1657. 

There  is  a  striking  portrait  of  Mr.  Pynchon  in  the  posssesi<m 
of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  of  Salem.  It  was  painted  in 
England,  and  sent  by  him  to  his  son  John.  It  gives  a  very  differ- 
ent impression  of  him  from  the  engraving  we  so  commonly  see, 
which  was  taken  from  a  daguerreotype  of  the  portrait,  and  is  re- 
versed. With  his  long,  closely-fitting  coat  and  small-clothes,  the 
broad  collar  or  band  of  linen  lying  flat  upon  his  shoulders,  and  a 
closely  fitting  silk  cap  upon  his  head,  he  was  the  impersonation  of 
quiet  dignity  and  patriarchal  grace.  His  seal  ring,  with  his  arms, 
is  still  in  existence,  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  at  the 
South. 

Ezra  H.  Byingixm. 

MoMsoNy  Mass. 

^  ''Mr.  Pynchon  Imtdy  lost  a  boy,  who  tending  cows  near  oar  river,  too  ven- 
tnrooBly  went  into  a  birchen  canowe,  which  overtamed,  and  he  was  drowned." 
[Mr.  Mozon's  letter  to  Qov.  Winthzop  about  1638.]  ^  Conn.  FaS0y,L4O. 
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SOME  CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNINQ  THE  EDUCA- 
TION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO. 

The  opinions  of  any  indiyidnal  oonoeming  each  a  subject  as  the 
education  of  the  American  negro  carry  but  little  weight  unless  he 
has  had  ample  opportunity  for  the  study,  at  short  range,  of  its 
conditions  and  possibilities.  Had  not  the  writer  of  this  article 
enjoyed  such  opportunity  he  should  count  himself  presumptuous 
in  seeking  public  audience  for  his  own  personal  conclusions.  But 
three  years  of  active  field-work  in  the  service  of  the  Amerioan 
Missionary  Association  have  given  him  facilities  for  the  study  of 
this  problem  such  as  but  few  men  have  been  permitted  to  experi- 
ence. 

In  such  a  study  close  observation  and  careful  reflection  are 
equally  essential ;  neither  without  the  other  is  of  any  avail  The 
certainty,  however,  that  the  views  which  I  shall  present  are 
grounded  in  both  gives  me  such  conviction  of  their  truth  as  re- 
moves all  hesitancy  about  their  publication ;  and  I  feel  the  greattf 
freedom  from  tiie  fact  that  my  statements,  while  founded  on  official 
experience,  are  not  official,  but  individual  and  independent  utter- 
ances. Nor  is  assurance  lessened  by  the  passage  of  some  monUis 
since  tiie  work  of  direct  observation  was  suspended. 

1.  The  first  conclusion  which  will  be  forced  upon  any  practical 
observer  is  that  the  magnitude  of  the  Uiek  of  educcUing  the 
negroee  of  America  ie  far  beyond  the  conception  of  any  who  are 
not  in  direct  contact  vnth  it.  I  will  not  stop  to  array  figures  in 
support  of  this  proposition,  for  no  amoimt  of  statistical  detail  can 
convey  the  breadtb  and  depth  of  the  truth  in  the  case.  Statistics 
can  give  us  our  multiplicand,  some  millions  of  half-civilized  black 
and  yellow  people ;  but  the  multiplier,  at  best,  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed algebraically.  Density  of  ignorance,  dearth  of  ideas,  depth 
of  superstition,  and  weakness  of  moral  purpose  cannot  be  reduced 
to  any  arithmetical  expression. 

The  great  numbers  oi  these  unfortunate  people,  the  small  share 
of  them  yet  reached  by  anything  worthy  the  name  of  education, 
the  rapid  rate  at  which  they  are  multiplying,  and  the  fact  that 
those  untouched  by  education  multiply  most  rapidly  of  all,  are 
factors  of  the  appalling  product ;  nor  can  we  cancel  or  eliminate 
other  factors  less  capable  of  exact  expression,  such  as  their  pagan 
ancestry,  the  effects  of  material  poverty  and  low  living,  and  the 
dreadful  moral  entail  of  slavery, —the  inconceivably  low  estate  in 
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which  it  left  them,  not  only  as  to  oonsoienoe  and  moral  ideas,  but 
also  as  to  the  power  of  self -direction.  Never  before  did  such  a 
mass  of  helpless,  unequipped,  morally  emasculated  human  beings 
enter  suddenly  into  the  necessity  of  caring  for  themselves  as  the 
freedmen  of  1865.  That  they  were  not  engulfed  by  starvation 
and  Hcense  is  a  hopeful  fact  and  worthy  of  reflection. 

Southern  people,  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  of  them,  even, 
are  prone  to  challenge  such  views  as  are  here  implied  of  the  results 
of  davery ;  but  that  fact  only  illustrates  anew  the  perennial  phe- 
nomenon that  familiarity  breeds  inadequate  appreciation,  and  that 
the  thing  always  near  at  hand  is  usually  very  imperfectly  observed. 

Only  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  American  negro  was 
expected  to  have  or  allowed  to  have  a  moral  character,  in  any  but 
the  most  limited  sense.  Will  five  times  twenty  years  suffice  to 
establish  independent  and  enlightened  manhood  in  a  race  with 
such  antecedents  ?  History  has  yet  to  find  an  affirmative  to  such 
a  question ;  and  only  the  most  easy-going  optimism  can  rest  se- 
renely in  the  belief  that  the  future  will  certainly  be  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  past. 

2.  It  is  an  easy  inference,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that 
iJie  great  work  to  be  done  for  this  people  lies  in  the  direction 
of  intelligent  morality ^  —  intelligence  for  the  sake  of  morality. 
There  is  no  hurry  about  the  negro's  enlargement  in  politics ;  he 
has  had  too  much  of  politics  already.  There  is  no  overwhelming 
urgency  about  the  civil-rights  question,  even.  The  petty  and 
senseless  discrimination,  on  account  of  color,  practiced  at  the 
South  in  all  hotels  and  theatres,  on  most  railroads,  and  even  in 
most  churches,  is  not  the  worst  ei  all  evils.  It  is  an  injustice  and 
an  insult  to  the  best  part  of  the  colored  people ;  but  it  is  not  an 
injustice  to  the  whole  race. 

The  great,  inexorable  urgency  is  that  the  negro  be  moralized^ 
That  result  wiU  carry  all  other  desirable  things  with  it  as  surely  as 
^y  follows  the  sunrise.  And  this  moralizing  process  is  not,  as  some 
weak  spirits  woidd  fain  believe,  a  hopeless  undertaking.  There 
is,  ready  at  hand,  in  the  negro's  mentetl  constitution  at  least  one 
powerful  lever  for  this  work.  His  religious  tendency  —  pro- 
pensity, I  had  almost  said  —  is  strong.  He  is  a  worshipful  being*. 
And  he  has  not  been  without  Christian  instruction.  It  is  true,  as 
averred  by  Southern  writers,  that  the  slaves  were  taught  the 
Christian  doctrines,  some  of  them.  The  trouble  is,  that  they  had 
teaching  rather  than  training,  —  preaching  is  so  much  easier  than 
vou  VL— NO.  3a.  17 
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training, — and  ike  teaching  was  partial  and  narrow,  theologj 
rather  than  morals,  dogmatics  rather  than  Christian  life. 

What  is  most  needed  now  is  to  fill  up  these  religions  conoeptions 
with  their  fnll  and  proper  content,  to  so  preach  and  teach  and 
train  that  morality  may  no  longer  be  left  out  of  religion,  that  &iih 
be  no  longer  left  without  works,  dead.  And  to  this  end  it  is  a 
great  advantage  that  the  negro  has  no  such  prejudice  against  the 
Bible  as  may  be  found  in  these  higher  latitudes,  but  tibe  reverse 
rather.  Opposition  to  the  Bible,  even  in  the  public  schools,  finds 
no  soil  in  which  to  root  among  the  negroes.  And  so  the  way  is 
clear  and  open  to  give  the  Scriptures  their  rightful  place  as  the 
great  grammar  and  dictionary  of  morals  and  the  higher  life. 

There  are  among  the  negroes  no  Jews,  no  atheists,  next  to  no 
Catholics.  And  here  is  tiie  place  to  say  that  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  bugaboo  which  some  good  people  are  always 
raising  anew  as  to  the  colored  people.  The  negro  is  by  nature  no 
Bomanist  While  he  may  love  pageantry  he  has  no  taste  for 
vicarious  worship;  worship  with  him  must  be  cooperative  and 
democratic.  He  will  do  no  praying  by  proxy ;  he  finds  it  hard 
enough  to  resign  preaching  to  the  clergy. 

But  the  Bible  needs  to  be  taught^  not  simply  preached.  It 
needs  to  be  taught  thoroughly  and  systematically,  like  history  or 
arithmetic,  —  not  in  the  desultory,  sentimental  fashion  so  often 
found  in  our  Sunday-schools,  but  as  studied  work.  And  th^«  is 
danger,  of  course,  lliat  even  this  may  become  formal,  shallow,  and 
sectarian. 

3.  All  must  agree  in  theory,  whatever  their  practice  may  show, 
that  such  a  labor  as  this,  the  mowOizing  of  a  race  by  quickenii^ 
its  intelligence  and  opening  its  mind  to  moral  motives  and  a  lame 
spiritual  life,  demands  soundness  in  its  methods^  and  the  utmoet 
thoroughness  and  practicality  in  their  application. 

And  this  thoroughness  must  begin  at  the  bottom,  exteoiding 
from  the  ground  up  to  all  that  is  done  in  the  schools.  It  will  not 
do  to  be  slipshod  in  the  rudiments  of  education,  trusting  to  thor- 
oughness with  the  very  few  who  come  forward  to  Grreek  and 
geometry.  This  mistake,  conmion  enough  in  the  past  in  our 
young  Western  colleges,  has,  I  am  bound  to  say,  been  repeated 
and  magnified  in  itiuch  of  the  missionary  educational  work  of  the 
South.  There  has  been  too  much  ill-considered  haste  to  get 
pupils  on  to  something  that  could  be  dubbed  "  collegiate." 

The  reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  collegiate  ante- 
cedents of  the  leading  workers,  their  classical  studies,  and  their 
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almost  total  lack  of  pedagogical  trainiiig  and  study,  leaving  them 
mider  the  common  delusion  that  anybody  can  be  a  great  teacher 
who  has  once  studied  tiie  Gbeek  grammar.  A  mistake  may  have 
a  noble  origin  and  yet  its  result  be  none  the  less  ignominious ;  and 
loose  foundations  are  ignominious  in  themselves. 

One  of  the  greatest  perils  connected  with  negro  education  lies 
iu  the  line  of  shallow  self-conceit  as  a  product.  Here,  as  nowhere 
else,  is  exhibited  a  truth  in  the  saying,  — 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
The  slave  looked  upon  learning  as  the  secret  of  the  white  man's 
power :  but  he  could  not  possibly  conceive  how  much  was  involved 
in  tiiat  learning.  When  he  found  that  simple  ability  to  read  and 
write  did  not  bring  him  the  fullness  of  power,  he  transferred  the 
idea  to  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  since  then  he  has  hungered  not 
after  Aoroughness  in  common  things,  but  for  a  smattering  of  the 
tongues  of  Socrates  and  Cicero.  And  his  teachers  have  been 
somewhat  too  ready  to  humor  him  in  this  mistaken  ambition,  as  if 
thinking  that  some  distinctively  Christian  result  were  sure  to  fol- 
low the  infusion  of   a  little  pagan  literature  in  the  original 


Of  course  these  things  are  not  meant  in  any  sweeping  sense. 
Thoroughness  in  foundations  does  not  mean  an  endless  grind  on 
^the  three  B's."  Classical  training  is  excellent  in  its  proper 
j^ace.  And  not  all  missionary  teachers  have  itched  to  teach  Greek 
to  unprepared  youth  who  itched  for  such  teaching;  as  witness 
tiiat  wise  hero  who  has  wrought  at  Hampton  Institute  these  many 
years.  Neither  has  there  been  an  entire  lack  of  colored  youth 
properly  fitted  for  and  honestly  carried  through  reg^ular  college 
work ;  as  witness  Fisk  and  Atlanta  universities. 

But  I  do  assert  that  the  evil  results  of  a  premature  straining 
after  ^  the  college  idea  '^  among  the  colored  people  are  already 
discernible,  in  some  places,  in  a  shallow  smartness  which  assumes 
that  a  diploma  from  an  alleged  college  is  a  certificate  of  infallible 
wisdom  and  a  g^ranty  of  unlimitiBd  ease. 

4.  But  if  there  is  mischief  in  the  practice  which  offers  the 
colored  youth  Latin  before  he  knows  English  enough  for  every- 
day  purposes,  tliere  is  etUl  greater  danger  from  the  idea  that  a 
very  little  schooling  is  all  he  needsj  that  he  should  be  content 
with  reading,  writing,  and  enough  arithmetic  to  enable  him  to 
**make  change.'' 

Such  a  modicum  of  learning  as  is  offered  the  negro  by  the  pub- 
Ho  schools  of  the  Southern  States,  so  far  from  establishing  char- 
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acter  and  opening  the  doors  to  rational  life,  does  not  even  famish 
the  foundation  for  the  commonest  degree  of  intelligence.  It  is  of 
little  consequence  that  a  man  be  able  to  read,  after  a  fashion,  if 
he  does  not  use  that  power,  if  he  has  not  the  reading  habit.  And 
to  give  this,  to  develop  the  appetite  for  reading  and  what  reading 
brings,  has  been  found  by  the  teachers  of  the  colored  man  to  be  a 
process  of  the  greatest  difiBlcultj,  demanding  much  time,  skill,  and 
patience.  No  mere  primary  school  does  this  work  in  its  pupik,  to 
say  nothing  of  character-building ;  and  the  public  schools  of  the 
South,  outside  of  a  few  cities,  are  as  yet  only  primary  schools  of 
the  crudest  and  most  ineffective  tyi>e.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
should  be  anything  else  for  years  to  come.  I  would  not  minify 
their  value  nor  imderrate  them  as  civilizing  agencies;  but  there  is 
little  danger  of  that  The  tendency  of  the  public  mind,  just 
now,  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  of  optimistic  overestimate. 
I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  if  the  public  schools  of  the  South 
were  left  to  contend  with  their  problem  unaided,  unsnpplemented 
by  missionary  effort  or  national  aid,  they  could  by  no  means 
maintain  the  present  status ;  there  would  begin  at  once  a  course 
of  moral  and  intellectual  retrogression  throughout  that  region. 

I  am  not  blaming  the  South  for  the  wretchedly  inefficient  char- 
acter of  its  schools.  Insuperable  reasons  why  they  must  be  such 
are  found  in  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  general  conditions 
of  a  sparsely  settled  country,  to  say  nothing  of  historical  reasons. 
The  South  is  making  educational  advance,  especially  in  the  way 
of  public  sentiment ;  but  it  must  have  help  from  without.  And 
it  is  hard  to  imderstand  the  ignorance  or  the  apathy  which  should 
lead  any  Northern  man  to  question  the  duty  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  to  promptly  extend  such  aid  as  it  can  to  public  education  in 
the  States  of  greatest  illiteracy.  Every  consideration  of  conunon 
sense,  prudence,  justice,  and  public  policy  demands  the  enactment 
of  the  ^*  Blair  Bill,''  or  an  equivalent,  at  the  earliest  possible 
day. 

But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  extending  of  national 
aid  to  public  schools  in  the  South  will  in  the  least  diminish  the 
need  for  missionary  schools.  It  will  multiply  their  possibilities 
and  opportunities,  as  could  easily  be  shown,  but  will  relieve  them 
of  no  responsibilities.  It  will  make  them  more  free  to  attend  to 
their  legitimate  work. 

6.  Experience  forces  the  conclusion  in  all  minds  conversant 
with  the  facts  that  the  true  policy  of  the  missionary  societies  is 
that  of  concentration^  the  fostering  of  a  few  strong  rather  than 
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many  weak  institutions,  the  policy  of  growth  inward  and  upward 
rather  than  that  of  lateral  expansion.  It  is  better  to  do  a  thor^ 
ough  and  lasting  work  for  even  a  few  select  minds  than  a  super- 
ficial, temporary  work  for  many  average  minds.  There  are  in 
every  strong,  large  school  the  inspiration  of  numbers  and  the 
stimulus  which  comes  from  seeing  grade  rise  above  grade,  under 
the  same  roof,  up  to  a  reasonably  finished  product ;  and  one  such 
school  as  Fisk  University  or  Hampton  Institute  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand little  parish  schools  scattered  here  and  there,  valuable  as 
they  may  be. 

The  aoAla  for  help  are  many  and  wide-spread,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  diffusion  of  effort  are  almost  irresistible ;  but  wise  stew- 
ardship demands  that  they  be  firmly  resisted  until  the  revenues  of 
the  societies  are  much  lai^r  than  now.  It  is  not  right  to  starve 
the  older  children  that  new  ones  may  be  bom.  It  is  not  right  to 
hamper  those  institutions  which  have  justified  their  existence,  in 
order  that  experiments  may  be  tried  in  new  fields. 

6.  Experience,  furthermore,  seems  clearly  to  teach  that  the 
Southern  negro  should  be  educated  in  situ,  not  in  the  Norths  but 
among  his  own  people.  It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with  some 
warm  friends  of  the  negro  that  those  who  are  to  become  the 
leaders  of  their  race  should  be  educated  at  the  North,  those  at 
least  who  seek  a  college  training.  There  is  a  show  of  force  in  the 
reasoning  that  they  need  to  be  got  away  from  the  low  level  of 
half-civilization  in  which  they  are  bom,  and  taken  into  a  new 
atmosphere  where  the  tonic  elements  of  general  thrift  and  general 
culture  may  constantly  envelop  them,  and  thus  the  keynote  of 
their  being  be  set  to  new  ideals  of  life  and  action.  Nevertheless, 
the  theory  is  a  fadlacious  one,  at  least  from  the  missionary  point 
of  view. 

It  is  missionary  policy  to  educate  no  man  for  his  own  sake 
merely,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  future  influence,  his  multiplicative 
value  morally.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  destroy  that  multi- 
plicative power  by  throwing  him  out  of  sympathy  with  the  more 
needy  strata  of  his  own  people,  creating  a  distance  between  him- 
self and  them  which  he  cannot  bridge,  is  assuredly  a  blunder. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  almost  certain  result  of  educating  col- 
ored young  men  in  Northern  colleges.  They  acquire  a  Northern 
standard  of  living,  as  to  material  comforts  and  refinements,  which 
ihey  cannot  easily  bring  themselves  to  lay  aside.  They  aspire  to 
become  lawyers,  or  what  not,  at  the  North ;  or  if  they  do  return  to 
iheir  native  region  they  cannot  adapt  themselves  again  to  the 
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Immble  aspeot  <rf  life  there,  Mid  ao  are  liaUe  to  beoome  not  sym^ 
peihizbg  and  wise  helpers  of  thdr  own  race,  hot  impraotioafale 
aeU-pitiere,  oonntmg  themselTes  strangely  n^g^eeted,  and  ednoa- 
tion  an  expensive  delusion. 

It  would  be  easy  to  array  letters  from  oolored  gradnalea  of 
Yale,  Amherst,  and  other  Northern  colleges,  which  dearly  verify 
the  truth  of  what  has  just  been  said ;  and  personal  obsenratioin 
tells  the  same  tale.  This  is  not  unaccountable  by  any  means  * 
but  it  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  greater  devoticm  and 
self-sacrifice  of  hundreds  who  have  received  their  training  in  the 
missionary  schools  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  pretty  safely  written  that  the  &rther  northeast  you 
earry  a  colored  youth  for  his  education,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  be- 
ccmie  a  successful  helper  and  teacher  of  his  race. 

7.  There  has  been  of  late  much  interest  in  that  new  ^lase  of 
educational  method  which  has  received  the  name  of  ^  industrial 
education,^'  or,  more  accurately,  ^^  iiianual  training,"  whose  motto 
is  *^  the  brain  and  the  hand." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value  or  practicability  of  tiiis 
movement  as  related  to  our  Northern  common  schools,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  full  of  promise  for  the  colored  youth  of  the 
South.  The  reorganised  labor  system  of  the  South  involves  a 
sort  of  stratification  of  labor,  the  Uacks  forming  the  substratum 
and  taking  the  heavier  and  more  menial  services,  while  the  whites 
monopolize  the  upper  strata  of  skilled  labor,  the  trades,  and  even 
the  foctory  spindles.  The  missionary  schook  are  wise  in  seeking 
to  graft  the  industrial  feature  into  their  work.  (1.)  Because  it 
tends  towards  self-helpfulness,  giving  to  the  colored  youth  one 
means  of  bettering  his  own  status  as  a  laborer  and  for  breaking 
down  the  color-line  in  labor.  (2.)  Because  it  puts  manual  labor 
on  a  new  basis  of  honorable  appreciation  by  placing  it  alongdde 
of  language  and  mathematics  as  a  topic  of  systematic  instruction, 
and  also  serves  to  chedc  and  prevent  certain  &lse  views  of  the 
office  of  education  which  lead  both  black  and  white  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  means  of  living  without  work.  (8.)  Because  whatever 
tends  to  make  labor  honorable,  to  yoke  it  with  intelligence,  and 
free  it  from  unjust  and  false  restrictions,  tends  to  bring  society 
and  religion  itsdf  up  to  a  higher  (dane  of  purify  and  fruitfulness. 
For  the  soul's  sake  train  the  hand  also. 

8.  To  all  familiar  with  the  oolored  people  it  is  evident  that  thw 
intense  sectarianism  is  one  of  the  most  inveterate  obstades  to  their 
moral  elevation  and  religious  enlightenment.     The  trouUe  lies 
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Bofe  in  the  fact  thftt  nearly  aU  an  nomiiudly  Methodists  or  Baptisti^ 
but  in  Hbe  parallel  fact  that  tiheir  denominationaliwn  is  seldom  a 
matter  of  midentanding  and  intelligent  choice,  but  rather  of  in- 
TinciUe  prejudice  and  sheer  partisanship.  Colored  Methodists 
and  Baptists  cannot  work  together  peaceably,  even  in  the  patnm* 
age  of  a  public  school ;  and  one  ci  the  most  trying  hindrances  ci 
ooimty  adbool  officers  who  have  any  interest  in  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  negro  is  found  in  tiiese  irreconcilable  sectarian  dif- 
ferences. It  may  not  seem  a  natural  conclusion,  but  it  is  doubtless 
a  true  one,  that  those  Christian  workere  do  the  freedmen  the 
$noet  good  who  press  their  own  ism  leMt^  preaching  and  teaching 
only  the  conmion  elements  of  Christianity,  and  pressing,  above  all, 
for  Christian  morality  and  life. 

This  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  policy  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  past  years,  its  aim  being  to  make  sound 
Christians  rather  than  denominational  proselytes.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  push  of  an  evidently  rising  denominational  spirit 
among  its  constituency  may  do  both  it  and  the  freedmen  a  harm. 
The  waving  of  a  denominational  banner  strikes  prompt  alarm 
into  the  hearts  of  the  old  sectarian  leaders,  and  the  result  is  a 
building  of  fences  against  the  new  and  unfamiliar  ism  ;  the  chilr 
dren  are  largely  withdrawn  from  our  school,  and  our  chief  oppor^ 
tonity  is  curtailed  or  lost.  If  we  are  too  eager  in  this  fishing  for 
men  we  shall  win  no  more  than  does  the  impetuous  and  impatient 
fisherman  among  the  trout-brooks. 

And,  further  still,  there  is  danger  lest  there  be  an  over^iaste 
tor  the  multipUoation  of  feeble  mission  churches,  feeble  in  num- 
bers, foeUe  in  power  of  self-support,  and  feeble  in  moral  stead- 
bstness,  —  churches  good  to  count  in  annual  reports,  but  constant 
burdens  on  a  lean  treasury.  Better  one  strong,  living.  Christian 
school,  able  to  teach  religion  and  pure  morals  seven  days  in  tiie 
week,  than  a  score  of  puny  churches  where  a  few  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  one  day  in  the  week,  tiie  scattered  seed 
foiling  too  often  into  soil  which  is  past  further  tillage. 

9.  It  is  but  conunonplace  to  assert,  in  closing,  that  the  American 
people  has  before  it  the  greatest  opportunity  and  responsibility  of 
modem  times.  This  proUem  of  preparing  the  American  negro 
for  the  citizenship  of  earth  and  heaven  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
colossal  which  now  lies  upon  this  nation  or  any  other  nation. 
But  there  is  every  reason  for  good  courage  and  hope  in  its  prose- 
eaticm.  But  twenty  short  years  have  passed  since  its  inception, 
and  miracles  have  already  been  wrought.    That  any  one  ^ould 
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fail  to  realize  the  great  progress  whioh  has  been  made  by  the  freed- 
men  in  these  years  must  result  somehow  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
all  along  been,  and  still  are,  expecting  too  mnch  of  the  colored 
man,  applying  to  him,  nnconsdonsly,  tests  which  we  do  not  apply 
to  the  white  man,  and  asking  results  frcHoa  our  scattered  labors 
such  as  we  do  not  reap  among  our  own  race. 

It  ought  to  be  plain  to  eyen  the  most  cautious  and  unsentimental 
mind  that  the  Christian  friends  of  the  negro  have  reason  to  lift 
up  their  hearts  and  be  glad.  The  instrumentalities  are,  indeed, 
inconmiensurate  with  so  great  a  work,  a  work  but  well  b^nn; 
but  it  is  Gt)d's  work,  the  seal  of  his  blessing  is  upon  it,  and  we 
must  still  believe  that  *^  one  with  God  is  a  majority." 

Albert  Salisbury. 

State  Normal  School,  Whttewatss,  Wis. 


VICARIOUS  SACRIFICE. 


All  the  works  of  God  have  a  veil  of  mystery  about  them. 
Rightly,  then,  has  Christian  thought  always  held  that  there  must 
be  something  im&thomable  —  a  mystery  that  defies  all  speculation 
—  in  that  grandest  of  God's  works,  the  redemption  of  man 
tiirough  Christ.  But  there  is  here  a  very  important  distinction  to 
be  made.  While  the  mysteries  of  Gt)d  may  baffle  our  imderstand- 
ing,  they  ought  not  to  be  so  presented  as  to  offend  the  conscience. 
All  the  genuinely  Christian  theories  of  redemption  have  respected 
this  distinction.  They  have  not  been  framed  in  the  interests  of 
mere  speculation  curious  to  pry  into  what  God  has  hidden.  They 
have  had  a  purely  ethical  motive,  seeking  to  harmonize  the  Grod 
revealed  in  Christ  with  the  God  revealed  by  the  human  con- 
science. 

Even  St.  Anselm's  theory  had  that  merit  It  was  an  earnest 
and  not  altogether  unsuccessful  effort  to  present  Redemption  in  a 
manner  less  shocking,  ethically,  than  did  the  old  doctrine  of 
Origen  and  his  successors  who  had  described  Christ's  sacrifice  as 
essentially  a  bargaining  with  and  over-reaching  of  the  deviL  But 
Anselm's  doctrine,  although  ethically  a  great  advance  upon  the 
past,  still  left  much  to  be  desired ;  and  hence  there  have  been  con- 
tinuous efforts  at  improvement.  In  the  very  last  of  them,  the 
doctrine  of  Schleiermacher  and  Bushnell,  the  moral  element  has 
been  made  so  much  of,  that  the  Scriptural  ideas  of  atonement 
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and  Yioarious  saorifioe  seem  to  have  sunk  wholly  out  of  sight. 
And  so  the  deepest  Christian  thought  still  holds  this  great  problem 
before  it  as  one  not  quite  solved.  These  brief  notes  claim  to  be 
nothing  more  than  hints  towards  the  solution  to  be  desired. 

I.  The  nature  of  sacrifice.  The  sacrificial  idea  forms  the 
very  kernel  of  all  religions ;  and  always  its  essential  meaning  is 
that  of  yielding  or  spiritual  surrender  to  the  Divine  Will.  In  the 
pagan  religions  this  ever  tends  to  degenerate  into  the  conception 
of  mere  gifts  or  homage.  But  the  entire  ceremonial  of  Judaism 
was  designed  to  keep  alive  the  true  meaning  of  sacrifice  ;  to  teach 
that  the  gift  was  valueless  save  as  a  token  of  the  yielding  of  the 
spirit.  This  was  the  significance  of  the  shedding  of  blood  with- 
out which  there  was  no  remission  of  sins,  the  flowing  blood  of  the 
animal  betokening  the  spiritual  yielding  of  the  worshiper;  also 
of  the  laying  of  the  hands  upon  the  victim ;  of  the  typical  death  of 
the  high  priest  within  the  veil ;  in  fact,  of  almost  every  detail  of 
Mosaic  sacrifice.  This,  too,  is  the  plain  and  incessant  teaching 
of  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophets.  Probably  no  one  will  doubt 
this ;  but  if  any  one  does,  let  him  consult  Bahr  (^^  Symbolik  d. 
Mos.  Cultus,"  ii.  192,  813,  et  in  al,^  where  the  essential  meaning 
of  sacrifice  as  spiritual  surrender  is  brought  forth  with  great  full- 
ness of  proof,  but  with  no  insight  into  its  true  relations  to  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ 

But  this  sacrificial  surrender  of  the  spirit  unto  God  was  to  man, 
by  himself,  impossible.  And  that  chiefly  for  two  reasons  :  (1.) 
Man  is  sinful;  and  sin  is  essentially  rebellion,  enmity  towards 
God.  The  life  of  the  very  best  is  a  diark  struggle  of  self-will, 
with  bright  flashes  of  impulse  toward  surrender  and  pardon. 
(2.)  Most  important  of  all,  the  individual  is  but  one  member  of  a 
rinful  organism,  —  a  world  always  at  enmity  with  God.  He  is 
more  helpless  than  a  soldier  in  a  rebellious  army,  swept  along  by 
his  organio  connection  with  the  whole,  despite  his  own  faint  and 
wavering  impulses  towards  surrender.  He  could  not  surrender 
save  by  dissevering  his  connection  with  the  life  of  mankind. 

This  impossibility  is  purely  ethicaL  Man,  by  sinning,  has  vol- 
untarily brought  himself  into  this  condition  where  real  surrender 
to  the  will  of  God  is  impossible.  But  both  the  justice  and  the 
love  of  Gtxl  refuse  to  pardon  him  who  continues  in  rebellion. 
Pardon  under  such  circumstances  would  be  a  mockery ;  and  every 
tender  conscience  would  feel  it  as  a  ctirse  rather  than  a  blessing. 
Thus  sin  has  brought  a  dead-lock,  as  it  were,  between  the  soul 
and  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  No  human  effort  can  re- 
nH)ve  it  ^  f 
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A  vagae  sense  of  this  impossibility  oansed  tliat  deep  undertone 
of  sadwMBS  and  despair  so  andiUe  in  the  best  life  of  paganism. 
It  caused,  also,  every  devout  Jew  to  feel  the  insufficiency  of  his 
sacrificial  system,  and  to  look  forward,  with  undefined  longing, 
towards  the  Sedemption  that  was  yet  to  oome. 

U.  Christ  came  to  make^  cm  representative  of  the  rac«,  this 
sacrifice  of  surrender  for  us  which  we  could  not  make  for  our- 
selves.  (1.)  All  Scripture  converges  upon  this  description  of 
Christ  as  representative  of  redeemed  humanity.  He  is  tiie  Mes- 
siah, the  King,  and  thus  the  representative  of  his  people.  He  is 
the  true,  eternal  Hig^  Priest ;  and  the  functions  of  the  high  priest 
were  always  representative,  especially  in  his  going  behind  the  veil 
to  die  sacrificially  for  the  people.  He  is  the  Head  of  the  church, 
tiie  second  Adam ;  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  Scriptural  allusicm  to 
the  Saviour  that  does  not  present  Him  in  this  representative  ca- 
pacity. This,  too,  is  the  meaning  of  the  mediatorial  language ; 
for  this  the  Son  of  God  has  become  the  Son  of  Man. 

(2.)  He  alone  could  make  the  true,  perfect  sacrifice  of  surren- 
der to  God  which  was  demanded.  Consider,  again,  the  two  ocm- 
ditions  which  made  this  surrender  impossible  to  a  mere  man.  The 
first  was  individual  sinfulness ;  but  Christ  was  sinless ;  tempted  at 
all  points  as  we  are,  He  yielded  himself  absolutely  to  the  will  of 
God.  The  second  was  the  organic  connection  of  the  individual  with 
a  sinful,  rebellious  race ;  but  from  this  connection  Christ  was  ab- 
solved by  his  divine  origin ;  He  comes  into  contact  with  the  race 
only  of  his  own  will,  and  then  only  in  the  capacity  of  its  Re- 
deemer:  He  was  made  subject  unto  death  —  that  most  universal 
mark  of  humanity — only  through  his  own  desire  of  making  the 
most  absolute  yielding  of  himself  to  the  will  of  God. 

in.  This  sacrifice  becomes  ours^  through  acceptance  of  Christ 
and  acquiescence  in  his  redemptive  work.  And  here  we  come  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  Can  we  here  also  justify,  ethio- 
ally,  the  Christian  doctrine  that  the  act  of  one  person  is  the 
ground  of  pardon  and  salvation  for  all  others  ?  I  answer  that  we 
can,  if  we  keep  firm  hold  of  the  conception  of  sacrifice  as  sur- 
render. And  not  otherwise.  It  is  not,  to  the  unbiased  human 
conscience,  ethically  possible  that  the  guilt  of  one  man  should  be 
removed  by  the  punishment  of  another  innocent  one ;  or  that  guilt 
pardoned  in  this  way  might  not  just  as  well  be  pardoned  without 
any  punishment  whs^soever.  But  it  is  in  accord  with  all  principles 
of  morality  that  the  surrender  of  the  leader,  the  representative, 
should  be  treated  as  the  surrender  of  all  those  who  accept  his 
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leadership  and  trust  themselyes  to  the  efficacy  of  his  surrendering 
act. 

We  may  go  even  farther,  and  say  that  a  true  sacrificial  surren- 
der could  i^ot  be  brought  about  otherwise  than  in  some  such 
Ticarious  way*  For  the  very  essence  of  surrender  is  not  actiqn 
but  acquiescence.  The  sense  of  personal  merit,  of  power  and 
striving,  is  hostile  to  it*  We  approach  it  only  as  we  trustfully  ac- 
cept what  has  been  done  for  us  by  Christ*  A  vicarious  saciifice, 
then,  so  far  from  being  a  moral  difficulty,  is  the  very  one  demanded 
by  the  very  nature  of  things* 

lY*  H^  agency  of  faith  in  the  redemptive  work*  St.  An- 
selm's  theory  of  atonement  as  penal  substitution  leaves  this  wholly 
in  the  dark.  If  Christ  has  borne  the  infinite  penalty  of  human 
sins  in  order  to  clear  the  guilty,  what  else  can  be  demanded  of 
man?  But  if  our  doctrine  is  true,  then  faith  is  just  what  the 
Christian  church  has  always  held  it  to  be,  —  a  supremely  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  plan  of  redemption.  Faith  in  Christ  is  that 
impulse  of  acceptance  and  acquiescence  through  which  his  act 
of  sacrificial  surrender  becomes  our  own.  Without  that  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross  would  be  as  of  little  avail  to  us  as  the  sur- 
render of  a  general  to  those  who  refused  to  own  his  leadership* 
Thus  faith  justifies,  not  in  the  sense  of  making  righteous,  but  as 
putting  us  in  that  position  where  pardon  is  possible,  since  we  are 
no  longer  rebels  but  at  peace  with  GK)d  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Here,  then,  the  two  great  factors  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem —  Christ's  sacrifice  and  justifying  faith —  fit  into  each  other 
^th  absolute  precision,  as  they  never  have  done  quite  accurately 
heretofore  in  Christian  theology. 

These  brief  notes  give  but  an  outline.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
fathom  all  the  mysteries  of  their  great  theme.  Heaven  forbid  the 
insolence  of  such  an  assumption  I  Doubtless  the  divine  agencies 
of  the  Cross  are  working  on  through  the  centuries  in  many  ways 
that  are  hardly  perceptible  to  our  dim  eyes  —  much  less  are  capa- 
ble of  being  put  into  the  lifeless  formulas  of  speculation.  Never- 
theless, all  the  interests  of  Christian  thought  and  life  do  demand 
one  thing.  That  is,  more  light  upon  the  relations  between  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and  the  moral  intuition  of  man- 
kind. 

S.  S.  Eebberd. 

La  Cbossb,  Wis. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  TRUTH. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  torms  of  sentient  life  there  is 
the  increase,  more  or  less  gradual,  of  one  element,  the  degree  of 
which  in  any  class  or  individual  marks  its  place  in  the  scale  of 
being.  This  element  is  consciousness.  It  is  this  that  distinguishes 
a  merely  sentient  organism  from  one  that  is  informed  by  intelli- 
gence and  discriminating  choice.  A  higher  degree  of  this  quality 
disting^hes  the  man  from  the  brute,  the  more  developed  man 
from  the  less  developed,  the  mature  man  from  the  infant. 

The  individual  consciousness  of  man  extends  itself  in  personal 
relations  on  the  one  hand  toward  human  society,  and  on  the  other 
toward  a  personality,  in  dependence  upon  whom  and  in  whom  he 
lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  This  threefold  consciousness,, 
embracing  self,  human  society,  and  Grod,  has  been  fully  realized 
only  in  one  unique  individual,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Bot 
men  may  progressively  realize  it  through  response  to  the  spirit 
working  in  them  and  through  the  discipline  of  life.  This  is  the 
evolution  of  truth.  And  the  object  of  this  essay  will  be  to  outline 
some  of  the  principles  which  promote,  govern,  and  limit  it 

The  evolution  of  doctrine  and  of  life  from  the  data  furnished 
by  Christianity  has  been  of  such  vast  significance  as  very  much 
to  overshadow  the  study  of  the  development  that  preceded  and 
led  up  to  it.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  subject 
is  studied  under  great  disadvantages  from  this  limited  point  of 
view.  The  revelation  that  came  by  Jesus  Chrbt  did  not  appeal  to 
men  as  a  thing  absolutely  new,  or  as  a  solitary  episode  in  the 
world's  history,  but  as  a  continuation  with  new  and  important 
factors.  He  who  revealed  himself  as  the  Light  was  not  now  for 
the  first  time  in  the  world.  He  was  the  visible  manifestation,  the 
incarnation  of  the  conscience  or  moral  reason,  ^^  the  light "  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  True,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  represented  as  springing  from  a  new  germ  of  truth, 
but  this  was  planted  in,  and  derived  its  sustenance  from,  an  old 
soil  that  had  been  prepared  by  ages  of  growth  and  decay  for  its 
reception.  It  was  to  grow  as  other  things  had  grown  in  a  like 
soil,  subject  to  limitations  and  hostile  influences ;  and  it  was  to 
reach  maturity  only  through  successive  modifications,  and  end- 
lessly varied  responses  to  an  equally  varied  environment 

If,  then,  we  study  the  history  of  the  growth  of  ethics  with  a 
view  to  discover  by  what  steps  conscious  morality  and  religion 
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were  reached  under  heathen  civilizations,  we  ought  to  come  npon 
some  general  principles  which  will  throw  light  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine  and  life. 

The  consideration  which  seems  to  me  to  afford  the  true  starting- 
point  is  thb.  Morals,  regarded  as  a  human  product,  have  been 
the  result  of  two  main  lines  of  influence.  First,  we  find  in  the 
human  organism  the  deposit  of  a  potential  morality ;  or  to  state 
it  in  other  words,  conditions  favonible  to  the  development  of  mo- 
rality. Second,  we  find  a  varied  environment  by  means  of  which 
these  conditions  bring  forth  actual  morality.  As  the  result  of 
these  two  influences  we  have  diversity  growing,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  stem  of  uniformity.  The  stem  may  be  said  to  be  an  intuition 
that,  among  the  many  incentives  to  conduct  which  take  their  rise 
in  our  emotional  being j  some  tend  to  produce  a  higher,  or  more 
satisfactory  self  and  ought  to  lead ;  while  others  tend  to  the 
encouragement  of  a  lower  self  and  ought  to  be  subordinated. 
But  while  there  is  no  question  about  the  underlying  uniformity, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  original  deposit  as  absolutely  uni- 
form. It  varies  just  as  intellectual  endowments  vary.  It  fur- 
nishes those  original  impulses  toward  diversity  that  are  further 
modified  and  shaped  by  environment. 

Of  the  cause  or  causes  of  these  variations  we  have,  physically 
speaking,  no  knowledge.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Huxley, 
^^  Species  have  been  evolved  by  variation,  a  natural  process,  the 
laws  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  unknown,  aided  by  the  sub- 
ordinate action  of  natural  selection."  Professor  Huxley,  it  is 
true,  may  have  intended  by  the  phrase  ^^  natural  process  "  to  re- 
strict the  realm  within  which  we  are  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  va- 
riations. But  the  efficiency  of  nature  is  certainly  a  part  of  natural 
process,  though  physical  laws  do  not  in  any  way  explain  it  to  us. 
And  originating  efficiency  pervades  the  universe  as  mind  pervades 
the  human  body.  Professor  Huxley's  general  principle  is  stated, 
in  a  form  more  closely  related  to  our  subject,  by  Bagehot :  ^^  The 
cause  of  types  must  be  something  outside  the  tribe  acting  on 
something  within.  .  •  .  But  what  that  something  [within]  is  I  do 
not  know  that  any  one  can  in  the  least  explain."  ^ 

The  study  of  the  action  of  environment  upon  this  unexplained 
originating  factor  becomes,  therefore,  a  large  part  of  the  science 
of  history,  just  as  the  study  of  soils,  plant  food,  and  climatic  con- 
dition becomes  a  large  part  of  agriculture. 

^^  The  morals  of  men,"  it  has  been  said,  **  are  more  governed  by 
^  Ph^iia  and  Politics^  p.  184. 
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their  pursuits  than  by  their  opinions.'*  This  very  broad  state- 
ment  of  a  limited  truth  is  specially  applicable  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  moral  evolution.  Morality  exists  in  the  beginning  not 
in  an  abstract  but  in  a  concrete  form.  The  sentiment  of  duty  at- 
taches itself  to  some  particular  person  or  interest.  Sight  action 
is  obedience  or  faithfulness  to  that  person  or  interest.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  feeling  existed  first  toward  the  head  of 
the  family,  extending,  in  a  modified  way,  to  all  the  members  of  it ; 
and  that  in  this  we  have  the  germ  of  that  which,  in  the  highest 
form,  expresses  itself  as  ^^  loving  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy 
heart  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  expansion  of  this  earl^ 
est,  restricted  form  of  duty  was  the  outcome  of  changed  circum- 
stances. And  if  we  follow  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  tracing  the 
growth  of  the  family  through  successive  aggregations  into  the 
gens,  the  tribe,  and  the  commonwealth,  we  can  recognize  in  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  the  moral  relations  of  thd 
&mily  carried  to  a  higher  stage. 

In  the  course  of  expansion,  however,  these  have  become  in  some 
respects  changed.  Each  new  aggregation  has  made  life  somewhat 
more  complex.  It  has  multiplied  the  relations  of  the  individual, 
and,  to  some  extent,  differentiated  responsibilities.  The  duty  of 
one  man  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  another.  As  this  elaboration 
goes  on,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  great  step  forward  in  moral 
evolution.  When  duty  has  embodied  itself  in  forms  so  unlike 
that  the  morality  of  one  man  seems  to  be  the  immorality  of  an- 
other, thinking  minds  take  naturally  to  investigating  the  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  principle  common  to  both  forms  of 
activity ;  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  morality  apprehended  as  a 
quality  of  mind,  or  governing  principle,  in  distinction  from  a  par- 
ticular form  of  service.  The  performance  of  this  task,  simple  as 
it  may  seem  to  us,  could  not  in  the  first  instance  have  been  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  mind.  He  who  first  questioned  the  finality 
of  the  concrete  forms  of  virtue,  and  essayed  to  teach  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, must  have  been  a  great  man,  —  a  revealer  of  truth. 

But  no  demonstration  is  needed  to  show  that  this  earliest  gen- 
eralization would  of  necessity  be  a  narrow  one.  Some  one  form 
of  virtue,  like  loyalty  to  the  state,  would  be  paramount,  and  other 
virtues,  so  far  as  they  had  come  into  view,  would  be  subordinated 
to  this.  That  is,  they  would  be  emphasized  or  depressed  just  to 
that  degree  which  the  interests  of  the  leading  virtue  seemed  to 
require.  Thus  an  ideal  would  be  formed  from  a  specific  type  of 
virtuous  living ;  and  this  would  differ  gready  from  another,  per- 
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haps  equally  trne,  ideal,  the  abstract  of  a  soeiety  fashioned  by  dif- 
ferent outward  conditions.  This  thought  has  been-a^bk^^  stated 
by  Lecky :  ^^  Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  virtue  istE^^seg* 
atiye  of  another,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  virtues  are  naturally 
grouped  according  to  principles  of  affinity  or  congruity,  which  are 
essential  to  the  unity  of  the  type.  The  heroical,  the  amiable,  the 
industrial,  the  intellectual  virtues  form  in  this  manner  distinct 
groups ;  and  in  some  cases  the  development  of  one  g^roup  is  in- 
compatible, not  indeed  with  the  existence,  but  with  the  promi- 
nence of  others."  ^  In  early  ages  the  heroic  or  military  type  would 
in  most  cases  be  the  prevailing  one. 

Again  we  have  to  observe  that,  considered  as  an  ideal,  this  welL* 
d^ned  type  is  imperfect,  not  simply  because  it  is  the  reflex  of  a 
partially  developed  or  specialised  society,  but,  further,  because  it 
is  the  outcome  of  a  generalization  and  of  an  abstraction.  The 
principles  that  have  been  formulated  are  a  deduction,  not  from  all^ 
but  only  from  aomej  of  a  variety  of  actions  performed  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  They  are,  therefore,  only  approxima- 
tions to  the  truth,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  facts  already 
evolved*  In  the  case  of  a  stationary  environment,  therefore, 
moral  progress  is  possible,  for  the  abstract  morality,  if  it  gain 
the  attention  of  many  individuals,  is  subjected  to  the  test  of  a 
wider  oirde  of  social  facts  by  the  effort  to  embody  it  in  actual 
life.  And  this  effort  brings  to  light  the  necessity  of  an  expansion 
of  that  ideal  of  virtue  that  once  seemed  sufficiently  complete. 

But  where  Acre  is  also  change  of  external  environment  the 
process  may  be  greatly  accelerated.  When  a  nation  that  has 
been  absorbed  in  the  struggle  for  existence  emerges  at  length  into 
a  season  of  calm  weather,  so  that  it  is  able  to  develop  the  arts  and 
manners  of  peace,  or  when  it  has  in  the  course  of  conflict  pene- 
trated other  nations,  and  either  absorbed  them  or  established  per- 
manent conmiunications  with  them,  the  way  is  opened  for  a  great 
expansion  of  life  and  thought  New  relations  arise  to  which  the 
old  principles  must  somehow  be  adjusted ;  and  a  morality  of  far 
wider  comprehensiveness  and  deeper  insight  is  possible.  This 
change  of  circumstances  does  not,  however,  alter  the  process.  It 
only  quickens  it,  and  adds  new  materials.  We  may,  I  think,  lay 
it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  it  is  only  when  reason 
ond  experience  intercut  freely  upon  each  other  thaf  a  normal  j)rog^ 
*w«  in  morality  is  possible. 

When  life  has  widened  and  multiplied  its  relations,  and  the  in- 
^  History  of  European  Morals,  i.  153. 
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sufficiency  of  its  standardii  has  been  laid  bare  by  some  mind  o£ 
exceptional  moral  insight,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  case  that  some  one 
thonght,  out  of  many  that  balancidd  each  other  in  the  discourse  ci 
the  great  man,  the  revealer  of  incompleteness,  will  be  seized  upcm 
and  pressed  to  an  isolated  and  one-sided  development.  This 
thought  may  be  a  truth,  but  in  its  one-sidedness  it  is  also  an  un- 
truth. Most  of  the  great  ideas  that  have  slowly  embodied  than- 
selves  in  a  higher  morality  have  made  their  entrance  into  the  world 
in  this  onendded  fashion.  Thus  when  the  traditional  answer  given 
to  the  question,  ^^  Who  is  my  neighbor?"  first  under  the  family 
and  then  under  the  municipality,  had  become  too  narrow  for  the 
enlarged  conceptions  of  Greece,  the  Cynics  were  ready  with  one 
that,  properly  modified,  was  true  enough,  but  unmodified  made 
society  impossible.  They  proclaimed  themselves  citizens  of  the 
universe.  But  this  was  not  enough.  Carried  avray  by  the  gran- 
deur and  novelty  of  their  conception,  they  further  declared,  and 
with  greater  emphasis,  that  they  were  not  morally  citizens  of  the 
state  which  had  hitherto  commanded  their  allegiance.  Thus 
through  the  reactions  of  conflict  the  poeitive  principle  of  race 
sympathy  and  responsibility  was  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  effort 
to  establish  the  negative  and  false  position  that  municipal  patriot- 
ism was  a  prejudice,  and  love  of  the  city  an  immoral  sentiment. 

From  a  purely  logical  point  of  view  their  position  was  by  no 
means  contemptible.  Their  positive  principle  was  a  broad^  and 
inspiring'  truth.  Whatever  interfered  with  its  realization  could 
easily  be  made  to  appear  as  the  dictate  of  selfishness ;  and  every 
modification  of  it  might  be  demonstrated  to  be  a  base  surrender 
to  lower  principles.  Not,  therefore,  in  the  speculative  reason,  but 
by  means  of  the  inducting  faculty  applied  to  actual  life  was  the 
correction  of  their  fallacy  to  be  sought.  Only  when  it  was  reo> 
ognized  that  practicability  is  a  legitimate  source  of  truth,  and  that 
there  is  a  natural  law  of  limitation  in  human  affairs  that  is  as 
sacred  as  any  other  law,  could  their  great  idea  stand  in  any  normal 
relation  to  society.  Socrates,  their  intellectual  father,  had  fuUy 
recognized  and  emphasized  this  law  as  a  fundamental  fact,  while 
he  insisted  on  the  inductive  method  as  an  indispensable  organ  of 
truth.  At  a  later  day,  the  Stoics  illustrated  this  method  in  a  truer 
development  of  the  Cynic  idea.  They  accepted  the  larger  thought 
as  to  human  relations.  They  affirmed  the  brotherhood  of  all  man- 
kind. But  they,  at  the  same  time,  studied  life  in  its  actual  de- 
velopments for  the  modification  and  correction  of  their  general 
principles.    Defective,  therefore,  as  Stoicism  was,  in  its  non- 
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reoognitioD  of  good  in  the  emotional  natore,  its  conoeption  of  a 
jus  naturalia — a  moral  order,  to  be  disooyered  by  studying  actual 
life  —  was  a  truth  of  the  first  importance.  It  gained  the  accep- 
tance of  the  ripest  minds  of  its  own  age,  and  became  fixed  in  the 
thought  of  the  world  by  its  adoption  as  the  fundamental  postulate 
of  Boman  law. 

So  much  for  the  progressive  factors  in  moral  evolution.     We 
must  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  process,  and  study  that  ele- 
ment which  makes  for  permanency.      The  preservation  of  type  is 
no  less  essential  to  development  than  the  progressive  principle  of 
variation.     Nothing  in  moral  education  is  more  justly  emphasized 
than  the   necessity  of  fixed  principles.     For  as  in  all  physical 
nature  the  tendency  to  variation  exposes  the  type  and  the  organ- 
ism to  degeneration,  so  also  in  the  moral  sphere  the  mutability  of 
moral  conceptions  is  rightly  esteemed  their  weakness.    The  most 
vulnerable  point  of   any  growing  thing  is  that  where  growth, 
change,  is  going  on  most  rapidly;   and  until  the  vital  powers 
begin  to  be  exhausted,  the  weakest  period  of  life  is  that  of  tiie 
most  rapid  growth.     It  is  dangerous  to  stimulate  this  function 
overmuch.     To  repress  it  altogether  is  to  defeat  the  ends  of  exist- 
ence.   The  conviction  that  progress  must  be  continually  aimed  at 
and  labored  for  is,  therefore,  a  dangerous  possession  if  it  blind  us 
to  the  equally  important  principle  that  stability  in  our  moral  con- 
ceptions is  the  indispensable  condition  of  moral  survivaL 

This  latter  necessity  has,  in  the  past,  been  far  more  generally 
recognized  and  consciously  acted  upon  than  the  former.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  afiKrms  that  the  idea  of  progress  which  is  so  promi- 
nent an  element  in  our  moral  creed  at  the  present  day  is  not 
an  ordinary  but  a  distinctly  exceptional  phenomenon  in  human 
thought.^  Mr.  Grote  takes  tiie  same  view;  and  Mr.  Bagehot 
says :  **  Our  habitual  instructors,  our  ordinary  conversation,  our 
inevitable  and  ineradicable  prejudices,  tend  to  make  us  think  that 
^Progress'  is  the  normal  fact  in  human  society,  — tiie  fact  which 
we  should  expect  to  see ;  the  fact  which  we  should  be  surprised  if 
we  did  not  see.  But  history  refutes  this.  The  ancients  had  na 
conception  of  progress ;  they  did  not  so  much  as  r^ect  the  idea; 
they  did  not  even  entertain  it."  ' 

The  same  writer  has  given  a  further  development  to  this  thought, 
in  showing  that  the  one  great  necessity  of  ancient  nations  was  the 
formation  of  that  which  he  calls  ^^  a  cake  of  custom,'*  a  flnnly 

^  Ancient  Law^  iL  22,  23. 
*  PAyttct  and  PcUHcif  p.  4L 
▼OL.  VL  — Ha  aa  18 
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oemented  oiganization,  by  which  individuals  shoold  be  held  to- 
gether and  enabled  to  move  in  the  conflicts  of  life  as  one  man. 
What  the  woody  fibre  is  to  the  tree,  that  the  cake  of  custom  was 
to  nations  that  held  their  own  in  the  world.  Toward  this  «mI, 
therefore,  all  progress  during  the  earliest  ages  of  growth  tended. 
In  this  it  found  its  satisfaction  and  termination.  Families  and 
groups  iA  families  that  did  not  succeed  in  this  did  not  snooeed  at 
alL    Natural  selection  made  an  end  of  them. 

What  we  may  gather  from  history,  then,  is  this.  Every  natKm 
had  an  age  of  progress,  at  some  tbne  in  the  past,  during  which 
it  achieved  this  first  and  most  difficult  step.  But,  having  aooon- 
plished  this,  its  progress  was,  generally  speaking,  arrested.  In 
other  words,  the  next  most  difficult  thing  after  forming  the  cake 
of  custom  was  to  break  it.  And  as  existence  was  possible  within 
the  limits  of  this  custom-formed  organization,  and  exceeding^ 
hazardous  outside  of  it,  everything  tended  to  confirm  and  petrify 
ideas  in  specific  forms.  This  fact  of  early  history,  which  throws 
so  much  light  on  political  development,  is  equally  instructive  in 
the  study  of  morals  and  religion. 

The  same  pressure  of  external  circumstances  that  made  men 
politically  unprogressive  made  them  at  the  same  time  religioudy 
so.  In  fact,  the  two  spheres  were  in  early  ages  one.  Government 
lived  by  religious  sanctions.  It  found  in  these  the  cme  effective 
agency  for  controlling  the  eccentric  tendencies  of  rude  men,  and 
the  one  cohesTve  principle  by  which  it  could  hold  them  together. 
The  head  of  the  ancient  family  was  invested  with  authority  and 
sanctity  not  simply  or  chiefly  as  its  progenitor.  He  was  above  all 
things  else  its  king  and  priest.  The  power  with  which  the  imi^ 
nation  invested  him  and  the  sense  of  duty  which  fastened  itself 
upon  him  had  an  almost  purely  religious  origin.  When  he  ceased 
by  death  to  be  the  priest  of  the  family  he  became  its  god.  At 
a  later  date,  when  families  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor  be- 
came united  as  a  gens,  a  tribe,  or  a  city,  there  was  no  ess^itial 
change  in  this  primitive  conception,  though  there  was  an  exten- 
sion of  it  The  chief  of  the  tribe,  the  king  of  the  city,  was  still 
the  priest.  Divinity  hedged  him  about.  He  had  no  need  of  ma- 
terial force;  he  had  neither  army  nor  treasury;  but,  sustained 
by  a  faith  that  had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  mind«  his  au- 
thority was  sacred  and  inviolable.^  So  also  was  the  whde  system 
of  things.  The  king,  no  less  than  the  people  whom  he  ruled,  was 
fixed  in  the  iron  grasp  of  beliefs  consecrated  by  the  adhesion  of 
^  The  AnderU  Ckif.    By  Fnrtel  De  CouIaiigM. 
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imtold  generations.  It  is  easj  to  see  how  under  mack  a  rSgime 
the  ordini»7  sense  of  daty  would  be  called  forth  soldiy  in  defense 
of  that  which  was  inherited,  that  which  was  known  to  be  ancient 
Innovation  was  an  act  of  impiety  not  for  a  moment  to  be  ted- 
erated.  It  demanded  more  than  opposition;  there  must  be  ex- 
piation, lest  the  anger  of  the  gods  should  fall  on  the  city  that 
permitted  the  man  of  ideas  to  live. 

How  this  inviolable  order  came  to  be  broken  through  and  finally 
superseded  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Some  is  one  of  the  most 
deeply  interesting  stories  the  wcnrld  has  to  tell.  But  we  cannot 
enter  upon  it  here.  As  to  the  process,  it  may  be  said  in  a  general 
way  that  the  irrepressible  originality  of  the  Greek  mind  repre- 
salts  the  internal  initiating  factcHr,  and  that  the  Eoman  conquest 
was  the  most  prominent  among  the  external.  The  general  out- 
come of  it  was  free  thought  underneath  an  external  respect  for 
the  observances  of  state  religion. 

The  uses  made  of  this  liberty  were  as  various  as  are  the  teur 
dencies  of  human  nature,  but  in  the  diversity  there  were  certain 
well-defined  currents.  With  that  g^reat  stream  <A  tendency  that 
swept  toward  sensuality  we  have  nothing  to  do.  This  was  the 
lounge  into  degeneration  and  extinction  that  ever  waits  the  break- 
ittg-up  of  a  society  that  has  leaned  hard  on  external  supports. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  career  of  those  vital  princijdes 
that  worked  the  disintegration  of  the  old  order. 

Before  Socrates,  it  has  been  said,  '^men  never  thought  of  a 
duiy  except  as  a  command  of  the  ancient  gods."  He  separated 
morals  from  religion,  by  teaching  that  the  principle  of  duty  is  in 
the  human  mind,  and  that  the  concrete  forms  of  duty  must  be 
ascertained  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  relations  of  actual  life. 
This  separation  was  progressively  wrought  out  during  five  centu- 
ries. In  the  course  of  it  some  few  minds  tried  to  keep  their  hold 
on  religion  by  elevating  the  conception  of  it  to  correspond  with  an 
expanding  morality.  But  for  the  most  part  religion  remained 
stationary,  while  ethics  developed  away  from  and  in  antagonism 
to  it. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  intellectual  life  philosophers  w^re 
confident  of  the  ability  of  man  to  stand  alone.  The  established 
conception  of  the  gods  was  so  far  below  their  appreh^asion  of  the 
ideal  man  as  to  seem  hopelessly  out  of  relation  to  it.  But  as 
thought  and  life  moved  on  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
morality  could  not  stand  alone, — that  its  truths,  though  elevatiBg 
and  unmistakable,  were,  without  God,  things  separated  from  the 
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vital  element  of  the  oniyerse.  Stoicism  had  moral  and  intelleo- 
tual  treasures  of  great  value.  Epicureanism  had  the  same.  But 
somehow  both  were  like  cleverly  constructed  machines  that  will 
not  work.  The  stream  of  energy  that  moves  the  world  could  not 
be  made  to  enter  them. 

Then,  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  morality  without  religion  is 
morality  without  life,  a  seeking  after  God  ensued.  Men  began  to 
search  diligently  among  the  ruins  of  their  old  conceptions  for  some 
germinal  grain  of  truth  that  might  be  quickened  in  the  embrace 
of  a  higher  morality,  some  forgotten  and  overlaid  spring  of  the 
water  of  life  that  should  make  the  empty  veins  of  their  ethical 
systems  throb  again.  By  the  idealization  of  popular  conceptions 
their  poets  labored  to  construct  a  Ood  that  should  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  their  higher  human  creed.  *^  As  regards  the  educated 
classes,^'  says  Uhlhom,  *^  we  may  perhaps  come  to  this  conclusion : 
faith  in  the  gods  of  the  old  religions  had  disappeared.  .  .  .  The 
majority  substituted  a  kind  of  monotheism.  They  imagined  some- 
thing godlike  above  the  gods,  a  divine  first  principle,  or  at  least 
they  had  a  presentiment  of  this  without  clearly  discerning  it,  and 
especially  without  being  able  definitely  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
world.  This  dissolving  polytheism  led  naturally  to  pantheism.**  ^ 
But  all  was  unsatisfactory.  The  cry  of  earnest  seekers  after 
religious  tiruth  in  that  period  was  like  that  of  some  bewildered 
souls  in  our  own  age :  — 

**  I  falter  where  I  flniilj  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  eares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-Btaiis 
Thajb  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

**  I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dnst  and  chafP,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope/' 

And  this  attitude  of  mind,  this  hungering  and  thirsting  after  a 
Gt>d  of  righteousness,  this  exacting  moral  sense,  refusing  to  be  fed 
with  shams,  was  of  all  things  in  that  proud  old  Roman  world  the 
rarest  and  the  most  precious.  For  this  was  the  condition  of  a 
higher  type  of  humanity.  It  was  the  gaping  matrix  into  which 
was  to  fall  a  germ  of  spiritual  life  prepared  and  watched  over  by 
that  Ood  who  seeks  men  while  they  are  seeking  Him. 

What  Grreco-Boman  culture  with  all  its  philosophy  and  poetry 
could  not  produce  for  itself,  that  it  was  ready  to  receive.    So  hnm- 
^  C0i\flict  of  CkrManUy  with  Heathenism,  p.  51. 
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ble  liad  it  beoome  in  its  need  that,  while  conquering  the  world,  it 
oould  stoop  to  ask  a  religion  from  any  nation  that  had  anything 
satisfactory  to  offer.  The  earnestness  and  depth  of  this  feeling 
is  powerfully  manifested  in  the  zeal  with  much  multitudes  devoted 
themselves  to  the  severely  ascetic  discipline  of  the  god  Mithras. 
This  was  a  progressive  cult  with  many  degrees  of  consecration. 
Its  disciplines  included  the  rack,  horrors,  flagellations,  standing 
and  lying  in  ice  and  snow  sometimes  for  twenty  days  at  a  time. 
^  They  were  so  severe,  that  many  lost  their  lives  in  them.  Yet 
great  numbers,  including  nobles,  and  even  emperors,  pressed  for- 
ward for  the  privil^e  of  becoming  warriors  of  Mithras."  ^ 

Not  less  remarkable  was  the  attitude  of  many  toward  the  re- 
ligion of  a  people  who  beyond  all  others  were  the  objects  of  hatred 
and  contempt.  The  Jews,  with  the  synagogue  and  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  established  in  almost  every 
city  of  the  empire,  and  around  them  had  gathered  many  who  rec- 
ognized, in  the  Grod  of  the  moral  law,  the  prophets,  and  the 
psalms,  that  which  they  were  seeking.  In  these,  the  proselytes  of 
the  gate,  ^*  devout  persons,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  have  the  first  indications  of  the  new  type  that  is  to  be. 
This  is  the  tme  Israel  accepting  the  higher  and  purer  thought  of 
Grod  enshrined  in  Judaism,  and  ready  for  the  fuller  revelation 
of  Christianity.  Their  position  is  unique.  They  do  not  become 
Jews.  They  reject  just  that  part  of  Judaism  that  Christ  rejected ; 
and  they  assimilate,  by  the  selective  instinct  of  normal  spiritual 
wants,  just  those  elements  that  the  Old  Testament  has  in  common 
with  the  New.  The  beginnings  of  things  are  apt  to  be  obscure. 
They  are  often  small  and  therefore  overlooked  as  insignificant. 
But  they  are  of  all  things  the  most  important.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  worth  our  while  to  study  this  phenomenon,  that  we  may  un- 
derstand, so  far  as  may  be,  the  nature  of  the  adjustments  that 
produced  it.     Let  us  scrutinize  first  the  want  that  is  to  be  met. 

The  thought  of  the  age  had,  as  we  have  seen,  worked  itself 
free  from  polytheism.  It  had  achieved  a  speculative  monotheism. 
But  in  the  process  it  had  emptied  the  thought  of  God  of  almost 
every  characteristic  He  was  the  all-pervading  and  most  ador- 
able essence  of  things;  the  energy  and  life  of  the  world.  But 
the  face  <A  ttiis  imposing  idealization  was  a  blaok.  It  had  nei- 
ther eyes  to  behold  nor  ears  to  hear.  It  was  a  god  afar  off 
and  not  a  god  near  at  hand.  It  was  as  difficult  to  associate  it 
with  morality  as  with  the  love  and  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  human 

1  UUhom,  p.  324. 
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heart.  ETeiy  effort  to  reach  a  ooiioeption  that  brought  God  near 
to  the  oreatore  seemed  die  deetmotion  of  the  greater  thought,  and 
a  return  to  the  little  gods  of  p(d7theism.  This  insnrmoimtaUe 
difficulty  led  Varro,  ^  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,"  to  aesnine 
the  necessity  of  three  kinds  of  religion,  —  one  for  ihe  po^s,  an- 
other for  the  philosophers,  and  a  third  for  the  people.  How  did 
Judaism  BoLye  this  problem  ? 

Did  it  disclose  a  deity  in  whom  there  were  no  cimflictang  at- 
tributes ?  On  the  ccmtrary,  it  offered  a  conception  of  Ood  made 
up  of  those  very  elements  that  the  philosophers  and  poets  <rf 
heathendom  had  deemed  mutually  exdusive.  It  proclaimed  one 
Qody  the  infinite,  all-embracing  power,  the  o<nnprehensive  intelli- 
gence of  the  universe,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  intimate  of 
every  human  souL  The  Hebrew  prophets  made  no  eff<Mi  to  har- 
monize these  conceptions.  The  difficulties  that  beset  the  philoso- 
phers had  for  them  no  existence.  Thej  not  only  affirmed  these 
antithetical  aspects  of  the  divine  character  without  qualification  c^ 
explanation,  but  they  continually  associated  them  in  the  most 
startling  contrasts. 

^^  Thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  inA 
him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit."  ^Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool. 
Where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  me?  and  where  is  the  place  of 
my  rest  ?  For  all  these  things  hath  my  hand  made ;  and  all  these 
tilings  have  been,  saith  the  Lord :  but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even 
to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  tremUeth  at 
my  word."  The  exaltation  of  Ood  does  not  make  Him  oblivious  €i 
the  thoughts  and  motives  of  the  heart  *^  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy 
temple ;  the  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven :  His  eyes  behold,  his  eye- 
lids try  the  children  of  men.''  He  is  above  all  things  the  author, 
the  upholder,  and  the  embodiment  of  morality.  He  and  He  alone 
represents  the  highest  ideal  of  righteousness  possible  to  the  oon- 
ception  of  man.  Where,  then,  shall  we  say  was  the  relief  ?  Is 
ignoring  the  difficulty  equivalent  to  a  solution  of  it?  Isaac 
Taylor,  in  allusion  to  this  antithetical  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
theology,  truly  remarks :  ^  The  theistic  affirmations  that  toe  scat- 
tered throughout  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  a  synthetic  adjustment  by  any  rule  of  logical  distribu- 
tion." ^  The  relief,  ther^ore,  does  not  lie  altogether  in  the  results. 
Let  us,  then,  look  at  the  method. 

I  The  Spirit  of  tks  Etbrew  Poetry. 
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Let  OB  nmke  the  kypotbesis  duit  the  seoret  of  the  power  and 
snffieienoy  of  this  religion  lies  in  tlie  taust  tiiat  its  methods  are  so 
adjusted  to  the  human  oonscioiisneBS  as  to  produce  eonvicthnj  -* 
ooATiction  with  regard  to  tmths  idiiofa  by  differmt  methods  had 
been  and  conld  be  grasped  onlj  speculatiyely.  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  nothing  noyel  in  this  supposition.  It  underlies  an  expli^ 
nation  of  the  problem  witii  which  we  have  be^i  made  &miliar ; 
namely,  &at  the  power  of  the  prophets  resides  primarily  in  tibe 
tone  erf  absolute  audiority  which  they  assumed,  as  the  direct  and 
irresponsiUe  mouthpieces  of  Gtod.  But  in  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping  short  in  the  application  of 
a  true  principle.  Authority  was  nothing  new  in  the  ancient 
w<»rld.  The  very  substratum  and  essoice  oi  society  was,  as  we 
haye  seen,  absolutism  in  the  name  of  God.  The  Jews  had  no 
more  of  it  than  others.  The  free  spirit  of  inquiry  that  had  made 
a  place  for  itself  in  tke  Ghreek  mind  had  been  achieved  after  a 
prolonged  conflict  agunst  this  authority.  It,  like  freedom  in  all 
ages,  had  been  bought  witii  a  great  price.  It  had  come  through 
much  tribulation.  To  ascribe  the  power  of  the  prophets,  in  an 
age  of  free  thought,  to  this  source,  therefore,  is  simply  to  refer  it 
to  a  chance  in  the  intellectual  oscillations  of  the  time.  In  ae^ 
oordance  with  the  law  of  reaction,  we  must  say,  minds  that  had 
become  weary  of  their  liberty  were  thrown  back  into  t^e  arms  of 
diat  spedal  form  of  absolutism  that  presented  itself  at  the  op- 
portune moment.  In  a  word,  to  magnify  this  element  <rf  author- 
ity in  the  production  of  the  phenomena  before  us  is  to  obscure 
that  which  is  distinctive  by  preoccupying  the  mind  with  that 
which  is  not. 

That  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  were  authoritative  while 
Aose  of  the  i^osophers  were  hesitating  is  without  question  an 
important  &ct  But  this  is  not  the  contrast  that  carries  us  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  What  we  want  to  find  out  is,  wherein  lies 
the  essential  difference  between  the  authority  of  the  higher  He- 
brew faith,  and  that  of  the  lower  organized  religions  from  whidi 
the  thought  of  this  age  had  won  its  freedom  ?  To  find  this  we 
must  make  a  further  hypothesis.  It  shall  be  this :  The  difference 
between  these  two  authorities  is  to  be  found  in  the  sources  from 
which  they  respectively  originate.  The  absolutism  brought  to 
bear  on  the  soul  by  a  humanly  organized  religion  is  from  an  ex- 
ternal source.  That  of  the  prophets  proceeds  from  within.  What 
SoCTates  did  for  morality  by  transferring  the  seat  of  it  from  the 
external  authority  of  priests  to  the  soul  itself,  that  the  Hebrew 
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prophets  did  for  theology  when  they  found  Ood  within  theio. 
The  Oreek  thinkers  had  applied  the  princijdes  of  a  sabjectiYe 
phflosophy  to  the  first  d^Mrtaient,  bat  not  to  the  seoond.  (jod 
was  to  them  something  external,  to  be  reached,  if  at  all,  by  a 
qn^thesis  of  their  fragments  of  truth  in  a  region  external  to  the 
human  souL  *^  In  no  Ghreek  writer,  in  none  anterior  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  gospel,  are  there  to  be  found  any  rudiments  whatever 
—  any  mere  fragments,  however  smaU — of  that  life  of  the  soul 
toward  God,  and  of  that  divine  oorrespondenoe  with  man,  which  m 
every  psalm,  in  every  page  of  the  prophets,  shines,  bums,  rules 
with  force."  1 

The  inspired  Hebrew,  equally  witii  the  Ghneek  philosopher,  as- 
sumes that  Gtod  in  his  absolute  essence  is  unknowable  and  uniqf>> 
proachaUe.  ^*  Canst  tiiou  by  searching  find  out  Ood?  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as 
heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou 
know?  "  ^  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is  high :  I 
cannot  attain  unto  it"  But  the  human  spirit  may  be  known,  and 
Grod  may  be  known  through  it  *^  Thou  shalt  find  him  if  thou 
•seek  for  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  souL"  In  so  &r 
as  the  soul  becomes  truly  conscious  of  itself,  just  to  that  extent 
may  it  become  conscious  of  its  relations  to  God  and  of  his  rela- 
tions to  it  This  is  not  to  make  the  human  soul  the  measure  ci 
Ood.  It  can  know  only  in  part.  It  is  partially  developed.  It 
reaches  out  and  becomes  conscious,  now  on  this  side,  and  now  on 
that  God,  therefore,  while  He  can  be  known  truly,  can  be  known 
only  in  parts, — manifoldly.  Aspects  of  his  character  as  related  to 
the  growing  human  soul  may  be  progressively  apprehended.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  theological  method  that  is  not  divorced  from  the 
ethical  method.  The  one  cannot  outgrow  the  other.  Grod  is  dis- 
covered where  morality  has  been  discovered, — in  the  soul  of  man. 
*«  Know  tiiyself  "  is  the  starting  point  of  theology  as  of  ethics. 

But  at  tliis  point  we  may  be  challenged.  How  can  the  soul  of 
man  be  the  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  being  external  to  it- 
self, of  which  it  has  no  outward  sensible  evidence  ?  Can  a  Ood 
known  in  the  soul  be  authoritatively  declared  as  a  Grod  distinct 
from  the  soul?  Have  we  any  evidence  of  an  externality  other 
than  that  with  which  our  senses  make  us  acquainted  ?  We  cer- 
tainly have.  We  have  no  ground  for  our  belief  in  the  existence 
of  the  outside,  material  world,  except  we  assume  the  truth  of  the 
mind  itself.  And  this  same  mind  obliges  us  to  assume,  also,  an 
^  The  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry^  p.  312. 
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objeotive  world  distinot  from  the  things  of  sense, — a  not-onrselves 
on  the  side  of  the  unseen,  the  unheud,  the  nntonched,  — an  ex- 
ternality extending  toward  the  source  from  whenoe  all  energy 
flows. 

What  the  nature  of  this  objective  power  may  be,  or  what  rela- 
tions we  sustain  to  it,  neither  the  senses,  nor  the  logical  faculty 
working  upon  data  which  the  senses  afford,  can  clearly  make 
known  to  us.  Inferences,  probabilities,  bear  the  mind  powerfully, 
now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  another,  and  the  result  is  a  maee, 
in  which  personality  melts  into  pantheism.  Yet  from  out  this 
pantheistic  maze  personality  still  haunts  us.  Look  squarely  at  it, 
there  is  nothing.  Turn  from  it,  and  the  Eternal  is  there  again 
bending  over  us  and  moving  us.  But  where  the  intellect  fails, 
there  tilie  concentrated  rays  of  a  quickened  moral  consciousness 
give  light.  The  dark  track  of  causation  is  illuminated,  and  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  Personality  touching  ours.  As  a  God  afar  off  we 
oould,  through  the  logical  faculty,  know  of  Him.  But  through  the 
medium  of  the  moral  consciousness  we  hriov)  Him.  We  know 
Him  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  our  hearts,  ^^  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord." 

The  prophets  heard  this  voice  as  no  other  men  ever  had ;  and  it 
was  a  fire  within  them  till  they  proclaimed  it  to  others.  To  open 
this  living  way  between  God  and  man  is  the  distinctive  office  of 
the  prophet.  He  does  not  try  to  exhibit  the  Almighty  to  the  eyes 
of  the  logical  reason.  He  does  not  prescribe  external  moulds  into 
which  the  thought  of  Him  must  be  run.  He  declares  and  strives 
to  draw  out  in  others  that  witness  for  the  truth  which,  from  the 
side  o^  Grod,  is  forever  pressing  its  claims  in  the  face  of  conflicting 
influences,  both  inward  and  outward.  ^^  Wherewith  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I 
ocMne  before  Him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old? 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my 
transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?" 
There  speaks  the  very  spirit  of  heathen  religion.  It  is  the  voice 
of  the  unenthralled  worshiper  seeking  the  direction  of  a  humanly 
organized  infallibility.  How  does  the  prophet  answer  it?  ^^He 
hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  <rf  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God." 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  inspiration,  perhaps  it  is  unwise  to  try  to 
define  it.    But  in  the  prophets  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  we  have 
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Ae  thing  haeli  In  ili«ee  writers  the  ooMoiaiisiiesB  ol  Gbd  rcialiwn 
itself  to  a  degree  whidi  is  absoliitel j  uniqiie.  They  know  God. 
llieir  utterances  are  their  experiences.  He  has  spok^i  in  tiidr 
souls.  They  see  clearly  and  with  certainty  that  whidi  others  ha^re 
beheld  only  vagaely*  And  as  the  scattered,  incoherent  thoughts 
of  a  mind  that  has  sought  in  vain  the  s<dation  of  an  intdileetiial 
problem  rnsh  together  and  beccnne  organic  at  the  tonch  of  a  tme 
explanation,  so  the  ineffectual  reachings  of  the  mind  aftar  Grod 
are  merged  in  corat^iction  throng  the  sincere,  nnsoj^isticated 
utterances  iA  souls  in  which  Gtkl  has  truly  manifested  himselL 
In  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  there  is  nothing  contrary  ts 
nature.  It  is  simidy  nature  at  its  highest  It  is  die  pn^^etic 
embodiment  (^  the  new  creature,  -^  iA  the  new  type  which  «toagk. 
gles  for  supremacy. 

One  of  the  greatest  possible  mistakes  is  often  made  by  thoae 
who  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  evolution  to  the  Hel»ew 
literatcu^  when  they  assume  the  utterances  oi  the  jmqfdiets  to 
have  be^i  merely  the  outcome  (^  the  nati<mal  consciousness*  It 
is  the  blunder  of  those  who  in  the  physical  world  have  tried  to 
make  antecedently  known  factors  account  for  everything.  The 
prophets  cannot  be  thus  accounted  fw.  More  tion  elsewhere 
that  element  in  human  evolution  which  initiates  variation,  that 
mysterious,  separate,  transcendental  power  that  comes  into  the 
world  like  a  spirit  from  another  realm,  manifested  itself  in  the 
Hebrew  prophet. 

In  other  literatures  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  {oocess.  But 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Hebrew  poetry,  without  pass- 
ing through  any  known  period  of  infancy  or  of  decline,  up  to  the 
dose  of  the  prophetic  record,  keeps  unchanged  its  tone  of  lofty 
isolation.  From  the  very  beginning  the  prophets  are  a  hi^ier 
element,  unique  in  the  naticm,  unique  in  the  history  of  the  worid. 
Anticipating,  as  they  do,  in  the  rudest  ages,  tiie  latest  results  of 
social  development,  they  are  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  those  who 
&il  to  recognize  the  reality  and  the  greatness  of  the  creative 
&etor  in  evdution.  ^^  Where,"  asks  Dean  Church,  in  speaking  of 
the  Psalms,  ^^  in  those  rough,  cruel  days  did  they  come  fr<»n, 
those  piercing,  lightning-like  gleams  of  strange,  spiritual  truth, 
those  magnificent  outlooks  over  the  kingdom  (^  Ood,  those  rap- 
tures at  his  presence  and  his  glory,  those  wonderful  disclosures  of 
self-knowledge,  those  pure  outpourings  of  the  love  of  God?*' 
Where,  indeed,  but  from  Ood  himself?  It  is  vain  to  look  in  the 
contemporaneous  life  for  their  sources.    It  is  usdess  to  try  to 
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bridge  the  moral  chasm  that  separates  tibem  from  tiie  Book  of 
Judges.  The  J  are  out  of  relation  to  the  historic  development  of 
the  nation.  Thej  are  at  an  immeasurable  height  above  it.  As 
Christ  was  above  his  generation,  so  were  the  men  who  uttered  these 
tiioughts  above  theirs. 

Assuming  now  that  a  higher  element  has  entered  the  world,  an 
element  which  we  may  call  God-^ionsciousnesSy  our  next  inquiry 
diall  be  as  to  its  career.  What,  from  an  evoluticmal  point  of 
view,  ought  this  to  be?  Let  us  briefly  gather  up  our  postulates 
with  r^ard  to  its  nature.  M^al  consciousness  came  to  the  human 
race  as  a  gift.  The  inspired  outbursts  <rf  the  prophets  in  (rod- 
consciousness  are  of  the  same  nature.  We  know  nothing  of  an 
antecedent  process  tiiat  can  fully  account  for  either.  Whether 
there  has  been  such  a  process  of  intermediate  causation  or  not 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  higher  element  is  the  same. 
It  is  in  no  sense  tiie  achievement  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  from 
Ghxl.  Secondly,  moral  consciousness,  as  given  to  the  race,  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  talent  to  be  improved.  So,  also,  is  the  Gtxl- 
oonsciousness. 

The  recognition  of  Ood  in  the  soul  may  be  confined  to  par- 
ticular moments  or  crises  in  the  experiences  of  men,  or  it  may  be 
extended  as  a  habit  to  the  whole  life.  It  may  be  intensely  real  or 
it  may  be  vague  and  shadowy.  It  may  be  a  narrow  consciousness, 
tiie  outcome  of  a  narrow  life,  or  it  may  be  a  constantly  widening, 
progressively  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Grod,  embracing  ele- 
ments contributed  from  every  department  of  thought  and  activity. 
Whether  it  shall  be  this  or  that  —  the  transient  or  the  abiding, 
the  clearly  defined  or  the  shadowy,  the  narrow  or  the  expansive  — 
will  depend,  in  part,  upon  what  is  done/br  a  man  through  original 
endowment  and  environment ;  but  it  will  also  depend  upon  what 
be  does  for  himself.  What  comes  to  him  without  effort  is  blessed 
only  in  and  through  effort  of  his  own.  **  Whosoever  hath,  to  him 
alnll  be  given." 

Effort,  as  related  to  the  consciousness  of  Grod,  reaches  out  in 
three  directions,  corresponding  to  man's  threefold  consciousness. 
There  must  be  intellectual,  social,  spiritual  activity.  There  must 
be  doctrine,  life,  and  communion  with  Ood.  This  last-mentioned 
activity,  which  includes  prayer,  is  dependent  on  the  other  two  for 
its  health.  Just  as  nerve  force  in  the  physical  organism  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  muscular  and  alimentary  systems,  so  our  per- 
sonal relations  to  God  are  normal  in  proportion  as  thought  and 
social  intercourse  are  normaL    Or,  to  put  it  in  another  but  cognate 
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form,  the  tmest  consciousness  of  Grod  can  be  attained  only  when 
reason  and  experience  react  freely  upon  each  other  in  the  applioik 
tion  and  development  of  the  inspired  writings. 

When  reason  acts  alone,  and  assumes  to  present  to  the  intelleet 
in  an  absolute  systematic  form  those  intuitions  of  OtoA  that  have 
come  to  us  clothed  in  the  lofty  utterances  of  the  prophets,  it  faJls 
into  error  as  certainly  as  when  it  commits  itself  to  independent 
theorizing  in  any  other  department.  A  metaphysical  theology 
that  strives  to  translate  the  figures  of  revelation  into  the  terms  ot 
a  scientific  dialect  arrives  at  substantially  the  same  results  that 
the  unaided  reason  attained  under  paganism.  The  tendency  is 
always  to  some  form  of  pantheism  or  dualism.  This  is  not  the 
&ult  of  the  data,  nor  the  fault  of  the  reason ;  it  is  the  result  of  a 
false  method,  —  of  the  application  of  reason  to  the  working-out 
of  problems  which  it  cannot  by  itself  master. 

What,  then,  are  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  true  method, — 
that  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  bends  from  logic  to  the 
necessities  of  human  life  ?  Do  we  reach  a  perfected  final  fitystem 
by  its  use  ?  We  certainly  do  not,  any  more  than  in  the  develop- 
ment of  morals.  The  systematized  form  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  It  is  necessarily  one- 
sided, because  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  imperfectly  developed  so- 
ciety to  the  wants  of  which  it  is  adapted.  Those  who  have  framed 
systems  of  practical  theology  have,  more  or  less  designedly,  propor- 
tioned them  to  the  real  or  supposed  needs  of  the  society  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  This  was  unavoidable ;  it  was  useful,  but 
it  could  not  lead  to  anything  absolute. 

We  have  seen  that  the  effort  to  present  men  with  an  absolute 
idea  of  morality  resulted  in  the  enthronement  of  some  one  virtue 
like  patriotbm,  and  the  subjection  of  other  virtues  with  reference 
to  it. '  Just  so  attempts  to  systematize  theology,  to  set  forth  the 
mutual  relation  of  its  truths,  in  forms  that  should  serve  the 
need  of  the  chiurch  militant,  at  different  stages  of  its  career,  have 
in  every  case  produced  an  emphasized  development  of  some  one 
aspect  of  God's  character  and  a  corresponding  subordination  of 
other  attributes.  But  the  tendency  to  regard  such  an  adjustment 
of  inspired  truth  as  perfect  and  final  is  at  times  irresistible.  Hos- 
tile influences  which  threaten  its  overthrow  or  its  modification  aot 
as  a  solidifying  press  to  harden  into  permanent  forms  combinations 
of  truth  that  are  only  relatively  true.  Custom  helps  to  drai>e  these 
forms  with  the  semblance  of  divine  authority,  and  surrounds  them 
with  the  woes  that  stand  sentinel  over  the  transgression  of  the 
moral  law.  C^r^r^n]o 
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Bat  the  Bible  contams  within  itself  vital  principles  of  growth ; 
and  these  when  times  are  suitable  have  power  to  break  through 
the  deposits  of  custom  and  authority,  be  they  never  so  deeply  in- 
omsted.  The  penetrating,  wide-reaohing  morality  of  the  New 
Testament,  slowly  and  imperfectly  as  it  has  realized  itself  in  tibe 
world,  yet  evermore  presses  for  realization.  The  duty  of  loving 
one's  neighbor  and  even  one's  enemy,  of  forgiving  till  seventy 
times  seven,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  wickedness  of  a  vindictive 
spirit,  the  depravity  of  an  egoism  that  is  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  or  diat  knowingly  makes  use  of  them  for  interest 
or  self-glorification,  —  these  truths  continually  urged  upon  tiie 
attention  have  resulted  in  a  profound  modification  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  in  a  still  more  marked  elevation  of  our  ideals  of  virtue 
as  between  man  and  man.  The  mind  that  has  been  formed  on 
Christian  conceptions  is  outraged  at  the  commission  of  acts  of 
cruelty  and  injustice  that  in  a  former  age  would  have  excited  no 
attention.  And  the  reaction  which  this  change  of  view  produces 
upon  our  thought  of  God  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  inevitable. 

I  say  it  is  necessary,  because  otherwise  we  are  threatened  wiA 
the  same  gulf  between  morality  and  God  that  in  the  highest 
classic  thought  made  a  belief  in  the  traditional  gods  impossible. 
If  an  authoritative  theology  takes  its  immovable  stand  upon  a 
conception  of  God  lower  than  the  highest  moral  ideal  of  a  com- 
munity, it  loses,  and  ought  to  lose,  the  support  of  the  best  part 
of  that  community.  It  is  not  only  deficient,  it  is  a  positive  and 
perennial  source  of  degeneration.  It  works  for  immorality  and 
irreligion.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  moral  ideal  that 
the  low  conceptions  of  the  people  that  knew  not  Jehovah  bore  to 
the  higher  thought  of  the  prophets.  But  are  we  then  to  give  up 
the  God  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Not  so,  we  are  to  search  them  anew 
in  the  light  of  our  acquired  experience.  And  the  result  will  be 
this.  When  we  seek  for  Him  with  all  the  heart  we  shall  find  there 
tibe  God  of  our  moral  ideal  We  shall  discover  that  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible  through  the  medium  of  a  system 
of  doctrine  elaborated  from  it  to  meet  the  real  or  supposed  wants 
of  another  age.  Passages  not  in  harmony  with  this  have  appealed 
to  eyes  that  see  not  and  to  ears  that  hear  not.  After  a  little  ex- 
amination they  have  been  disregarded,  classed  as  things  hard  to  be 
nnderstood,  pitched  as  it  were  into  the  mind's  waste-basket.  But 
now  the  things  hard  to  be  understood  become  luminous,  they  ex- 
pand and  support  each  other,  they  develop  under  the  ardor  of  pur- 
suit and  the  fascination  of  discovery;  and  very  probably  the 
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unpetus  aoqidrecl  will  cause  tibe  awakened  mind  to  oveTshoot  the 
mark.  Bat  so  long  as  the  principle  of  progress  through  the  free 
play  of  thonght  and  experience  in  the  development  of  the  wriltwi 
word  is  adhered  to  this  extreme  is  sore  oi  correction. 

Bat  it  will  be  said,  ^^  This  plan  of  interpreting  the  Kble  durongh 
expesienee  is  only  another  name  for  finding  oar  own  thoughts  in 
it,  making  it  mean  what  it  pleases  as  to  have  it  mean.'*  If  tlie 
demand  of  the  highest  moral  ideal  deyeloped  nnder  the  insjuration 
of  Christianity  is  identical  with  that  which  we  desire  to  find  in 
the  Bible,  the  critidsm  is  a  jastification  of  the  method ;  if  not,  it 
is  irrelevant.  And  farther,  it  mast  be  said  that  no  system  of 
theology  ever  has  be^i  or  can  be  formed  that  is  not  open  to  this 
same  objecticm.  Every  scheme  of  doctrine  assuming  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Bible  has  be^i  dominated  by  the  moral  ideal  ci  its  age, 
and  more  or  less  consciously  adjusted  to  it.  And,  when  the  adyo> 
cates  of  a  creed  that  insists  upon  the  litoralness  of  those  figures 
of  Scripture  which  present  Grod  in  the  most  awful  but  aooording 
to  human  standards  immoral  light  justify  this  insistence  on  the 
ground  of  the  necessity  of  this  presentation  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
fears  of  men,  they  ground  their  interpretation  of  Scripture  upon 
this  very  principle.  They  find  in  the  Bible  that  whidb  the  inter- 
ests of  men,  in  their  view,  require  them  to  find.  They  elevate 
one  doctrine  and  depress  another  as  their  experience  dictates. 

But  is  there  any  Scriptural  warrant  for  this  coordination  of  eoc- 
perience  with  reason  in  the  study  of  the  truths  of  revelaticm  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  an  ^npk>yment  of  experience  is  not  only 
p^mitted  by  Christ,  but  that  it  is  specially  prescribed  by  Him  as 
the  indispensable  and  necessary  organ  of  trulh.  He  does  not 
ignore  the  intellect.  His  own  discourses  and  those  of  the  apostks 
powerfully  evoke  the  reason  and  the  imagination.  But  for  die 
regulative,  modifying,  confirming  principle  He  directs  us  to  the 
concrete  embodiment  of  doctrine  in  life.  ^^  If  any  man  willeth  to 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  die  teaching."  For  the  proof  of  his 
own  genuineness  He  appealed  to  the  harmony  of  his  works  wil^ 
those  erf  God.  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."  **  If 
I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father  believe  me  not."  ^  I  am  the 
way,  the  trutii,  and  the  life." 

Still  more  clearly  does  the  experience  of  a  {wogressive  life  ap- 
pear as  the  measure  and  test  of  doctrine  when  we  consider  the 
human  embodiments  through  which  Qod  has  authoriaed  us  to  stodlj 
Him.  He  has  pointed  us  to  a  human  relationship  as  affording 
the  most  complete  expression  of  himseU  as  related  to  ua.    The 
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varied  and  apparently  oonfliotiiig  aspects  oi  hk  oharaeter  tiiat  no 
logical  process  can  harmonize,  that  must  ever  antagonize  each  other 
in  any  purely  intellectaal  portrayal  of  his  personality,  admit  of  a 
perfect  synthesis  in  and  through  our  knowledge  of  &therhood. 
An  ideal  fatherhood  can  no  more  be  exhaustively  described  in 
sdentific  terms  than  the  character  of  God  can  be  described.  No 
one  can  know  it  except  through  experience.  It  is  a  concrete  idea 
that  can  be  reduced  to  its  elements  only  by  the  destruction  of  that 
which  is  most  vital  in  it. 

Now,  is  this  conception  of  fatherhood  a  fixed,  p^ected  thing, 
or  is  it  a  moving,  developing  thing  ?  We  have  only  to  look  about 
us  to  answer  the  question.  And  a  glance  backward  into  history 
will  show  us  that  tiie  word  ^'  father  "  has  represented  to  men  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  society  conceptions  very  wide  apart  In  the  old 
Soman  ideal  we  have  the  most  striking  portrayal  of  this  relati<m- 
ship  as  absolute  sovereignty.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  a  Boman 
father  to  accept  or  to  reject  his  legitimate  children  at  birth.  If  he 
received  a  son,  he  received  him  as  his  property.  While  the  father 
lived  the  son  continued  to  be  a  minor.  He  could  own  nothing. 
He  could  acquire  nothing.  If  a  will  was  made  in  his  favor  by  a 
stranger,  his  father  received  the  legacy.  The  father  could  at  any 
time  sell  the  son,  if  it  pleased  him  to  do  so.  The  &ther  was  the 
judge  of  the  son,  and  from  his  jurisdiction  there  was  no  appeal 
As  judge  he  might  condemn  him  to  death.^  The  same  conception 
of  die  absolute  property  of  a  father  in  his  child  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  the  history  of  Abraham.  That  the  natural  love  of  a 
Other's  heart  existed  in  the  Soman  and  in  the  patriarch  we  may 
not  doubt.  But  it  is  not  dijficult  to  see  how  this  would  be  obscured 
and  in  many  cases  lost  sight  of  under  so  one-sided  a  conception. 
It  was  a  condition  of  things  most  favorable  to  the  production  of 
filial  fear  and  cold  reverence,  but  love  had  little  chance  to  grow  in 
such  an  atmosphere.  ^'  Of  all  the  forms  of  virtue,"  says  Lecky, 
^filial  affection  is  perhaps  that  which  appears  most  rarely  in 
Boman  history."  ' 

Now,  it  is  true  that  departure  from  this  primitive  conception  is 
not  certainly  in  the  line  of  progress  to  something  truer.  This 
rigid,  severe  type  has  its  justification  in  nature.  It  is  a  true  de- 
velc^ment  of  one  side  of  fatherhood,  one  that  was  not  confined 
to  ancient  times,  but  which,  in  spirit,  continually  reappears  in  his- 
tory.   A  change  from  it  may  be  of  the  nature  of  extreme  reaction. 


*  The  Ancient  City,  Book  ii.,  chap.  viiL 

*  Histmy  of  European  Morals^  L  299. 
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There  is  a  soft,  limp  type  of  paternity  which  lacks  every  element 
of  morality.  What  is  to  prevent  men  from  taking  this  as  the 
expression  of  the  Almighty  Father  ?  If  a  special  confirmation 
from  Scriptmre  is  sought  for,  it  can  be  found.  By  the  s^regation 
of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  Bible,  like  the  para- 
able  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  103d  Psalm,  plausible  data  are 
at  hand  for  the  portraiture  of  an  easy-going,  weakly  forgiving 
father. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  so  fundamental  and  all-determining  an 
element  of  truth  as  the  conception  of  Ood  has  been  committed  to 
such  a  shifting  and  uncertain  embodiment  as  that  of  fatherhood? 
We  should  indeed  be  lost  in  a  puzzle  of  imcertainty  were  it  not 
for  the  other  principle  of  progressive  knowledge.  It  is  only  when 
the  constructive  reason  brings  together  all  the  rays  of  divine  man^ 
if estation  and  passes  them  through  the  authorized  medium  of  the 
purest  human  i*elationship  that  we  arrive  at  the  closest  approxi- 
mation to  the  knowledge  of  God's  character  that  is  possible  at  any 
given  stage  of  social  development.  The  severer  aspects  cannot  be 
left  out  of  the  conception.  Nature  and  revelation  unite  to  compel 
their  inclusion.  And  the  course  of  development  downward  in 
any  society  that  ignores  them  is  the  demonstration  of  the  fatuity 
of  the  one-sided  construction.  But  these  severer  aspects  reach  us 
in  a  radically  changed  form  when  they  come  through  the  medium 
of  a  father's  love.  This  does  not,  indeed,  explain  everything  sat- 
isfactorily to  the  intellect,  but  it  takes  the  crude,  hard,  extreme 
conceptions  which  the  intellect  presents,  sifts,  fuses,  purifies,  re- 
creates these,  and  gives  them  back  in  a  concrete,  living  form,  that 
we  can  accept. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  interaction  of  these  two  organs  of  tratii. 
Living  experience  is  continually  carrjring  us  to  a  position  in  ad- 
vance of  our  formulated  doctrines  and  compels  their  modification. 
But  revelation  as  interpreted  by  reason,  though  flexible,  is  not 
indefinitely  so.  It  is  not  mere  material  to  be  worked  upon.  It  is 
also  powerfully  formative  and  controlling.  Neither  element  is 
independent  of  the  other.  But  by  their  continual  reaction  upon 
each  other  they  bring  us  into  an  ever  wider  and  clearer  conscious- 
ness of  God  as  our  Father  and  infinitely  wise  Educator,  working 
about  us  and  within  us,  —  a  God  hating  iniquity,  but  whose  meroy 
is  over  all  his  works ;  —  a  Father  whose  very  essence  is  love,  but 
who  is  none  the  less  unflinching  in  the  application  of  discipline. 

F.  H.  Johnson. 

Ajxdoveb,  Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  PROPER  LIMITS  OF  LUXURY. 

A  flnriA  of  livixig  which  goes  beyond  the  usee  of  bare  neeeoaiij  bring* 
perplexing  qoestioiui  to  every  conscientioiia  person.  To  have  and  enjoy 
what  one  can  do  without  is  to  choose  one  use  of  money  rather  than  an- 
other use.  Sach  choice,  if  it  is  made  at  all  intelligently,  has  in  view 
one's  relations  and  obligations  to  those  about  him.  The  conditions  of  the 
needy,  the  straitened  circumstances  of  those  who  manage  only  to  earn 
a  subsistence,  the  social  reciprocities  of  one's  own  class,  the  tendeneiea 
which  a  self-indulgent  use  of  wealth  encourages,  the  work  of  the  church  m 
eanying  the  gospel  through  the  earth,  must  be  considered,  when  one  b 
deciding  on  the  extent  to  which  he  may  enlarge  the  uses  and  enjoyments 
of  his  life,  beyond  what  he  must  have,  out  into  what  he  may  hare. 
Whether  the  margin  of  opportunity  is  wide  or  narrow,  whether  neeet* 
sary  uses  require  only  a  fragment  or  all  but  a  fragment  of  the  ineome, 
there  is  need  for  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  times,  and  an  honest  deter- 
mination  to  make  wise  use  of  surplus  means. 

The  annual  season  of  recreation  gives  peculiar  oecasion  for  company 
son  of  views  on  the  proper  limits  of  luxury,  because  money  is  then  moM 
freely  spent  for  purposes  of  enjoyment,  and  because  people  from  di&r- 
ent  sections  of  the  country,  with  their  various  habits  of  expenditure,  are 
brought  together  in  friendly  relations.  At  such  a  time  the  question 
arises,  how  people  can  spend  so  much  money  on  that  which  pleases  taste, 
and  hei^tens  personal  enjoyment,  idiile  want,  suffering,  and  sin  are 
crying  out  for  relieL  And  is  it  right  for  one  to  purchase  pictures,  bric- 
abrac,  expensive  furniture,  to  drive,  ride,  entertain,  when  money  is 
■orely  needed  to  enlighten  and  evangelize  the  world  ?  Yet  where  shall 
the  line  be  drawn  ?  One  should  not  dwell  within  bare  walls,  nor  subsist 
on  oatmeal  and  salt  fish,  nor  wear  threadbare  clothing,  nor  decline  to  ex* 
tend  and  receive  hospitality,  nor  shut  himself  up  in  a  treadmill  of  work, 
with  no  respite  for  pleasure.  Modem  life  should  not  be  pushed  back  into 
primitive  conditions.  We  cannot  become  savages,  nor  frontiersmen,  nor 
Shakers,  nor  hermits. 

Christianity  cannot  be  separated  from  the  civilization  which  it  has 
produced.  The  secondary  results  of  the  gospel  in  education,  refinement, 
•ociefy,  art,  do  not  conflict  with  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  but  are 
part  of  it  The  reason  perplexity  arises  concerning  the  limits  of  luxury 
is  because  it  is  difficult,  first,  to  understand  the  indirect  results  of  Chris^ 
tiMiity,  and  then  to  render  intelligently  a  personal  contribution  to  them. 

And  yet  wise  and  omscientious  decisions  concerning  one's  duty  and 

<>pportunity  in  this  respect  are  of  untold  importMiee  lor  his  own  char* 

Aoter  and  for  the  progress  of  the  goq>eL 
vou  yi.-.NO.  3a  19 
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There  are,  first,  certain  considerations  of  a  general  sort  which  pertain 
to  the  demand  for  luxuries,  and  which  properly  precede  any  soggestions 
concerning  the  duty  of  the  individoaL 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  money  spent  on  luxuries,  even  with  ex- 
trayagance,  is  not  entirely  wasted.  The  individual  who  purchases  the 
enjoyment  may  seem  to  have  gained  no  appreciable  good,  but  the  money 
when  it  goes  from  him  flows  in  other  chiumels  where  it  may  be  serrice- 
able.  Extravagance  distributes  wealth.  A  discussion  was  carried  on 
last  year  in  the  London  papers  on  occasion  of  the  expenditure  of  sev- 
eral thousands  of  pounds  for  flowers  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  an  en- 
tertainment It  was  urged  as  an  offset  to  the  extravagance  tiiat  Hie 
money  went  to  florists  and  gardeners,  that  the  liberal  demand  for  flow- 
ers sustains  a  healthy  industry  in  which  many  persons  are  employed*  A 
rich  woman  buys  exp^kisive  laces  which  she  could  do  without,  but  at  any 
rate  some  part  of  the  price  goes  to  needlewomen.  It  is  said  that  woik- 
ing^people  make  less  objection  to  a  man  who  spends  than  to  a  man  who 
hoards  his  wealth,  because  they  are  aware  that  lavish  expenditure  creates 
employment  for  labor  and  sale  for  products. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  wealth  which  can  be  used  for  good 
ends  is  produced  largely  by  reason  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
beyond  the  line  of  mere  necessity.  Subtract  from  the  mass  of  labor  all 
those  manufactures,  handicrafts,  employments  of  direct  production,  with 
the  consequent  occupations  of  exchange  and  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise, which  provide  luxuries,  and  there  would  disappear  skilled  pursoiti 
of  many  kinds,  such  as  cabinet-making,  uphobtery,  brass-working,  carving, 
manufacture  of  silk,  linen,  velvet,  jewelry,  china,  carriages,  pianos,  etc, 
etc,  to  say  nothing  of  the  occupations  of  artists,  musicians,  and  authors. 
Wealth  is  possible  only  from  diversified  industries,  and  there  can  be  no 
sufficient  diversity  if  life  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  sheer  necessity. 
It  is  better  that  some  individuals  should  be  wasteful  than  that  demand 
and  supply  of  luxuries  should  be  abolished.  The  many  live  now  as  the 
few  lived  a  century  ago.  What  was  then  luxuiy  is  now  necessity.  In 
many  respects  the  average  home  of  to-day  is  equal  to  the  exceptionally 
favored  home  of  the  past  Increase  of  wants  is  progress  ;  for  progress 
it  enrichment  and  multiplication  of  wants.  Increase  of  wants  and  in- 
crease of  wealth  beget  each  other.  Therefore,  that  surplus  of  means 
which  this  or  that  person  expends  on  luxuries,  while  he  is  doubtful  about 
the  rightfulness  of  enjoying  any  luxury,  is  his  to  expend  only  becanse 
there  is  a  constand  demand  for  luxuries.  If  all  in  the  prosperous  classes 
should  devote  the  money  now  spent  on  luxuries  to  the  direct  support  of 
benevolent  and  religious  societies,  in  an  mcredibly  short  time  they  would 
have  no  money  either  to  give  or  to  spend,  for  they  would  destroy  the 
eonditions  on  which  the  very  existence  of  wealth  depends. 

The  question  is  whether  the  church  shall  have  a  spire  The  spire  does 
not  keep  out  the  rain  nor  heat  nor  ookL  In  this  world  of  poverty,  suffer^ 
ing,  wickedness,  why  spend  money  on  a  church  spire  ?    But  if  tiie  place 
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where  rich  and  poor  meet  together  should  he  heaatified,  so  may  the  home 
he  adorned  and  the  life  refined.  The  prophet  did  not  criticise  the  people 
for  dwelling  in  coiled  houses,  hut  for  their  inconsistency  in  neglecting  to 
hnild  a  stately  and  heaatifol  house  of  worship.  And  so  the  question  is 
not  ahont  having  a  spire,  hut  ahout  the  kind  of  spire,  not  ahout  the  en- 
joyment of  luxuries,  but  about  the  proper  enjoyment  of  luxuries.  Beauty 
and  luxury  are  legitimate.  The  precious  vase  of  ointment  was  not 
wasted,  although  it  might  have  been  —  but  was  not  —  sold  for  three  hun- 
dred pence  and  given  to  the  poor. 

There  are,  then,  some  definite  rules  by  which  each  person  may  guide 
those  expenditures  which  are  not  determined  by  necessity.  These  rules 
or  suggestions  are  appropriate  to  all  persons  who  have  a  controllable  mar- 
gin of  income. 

Every  one  should  have  a  good  end  in  view.  He  may  have  only  indif- 
ferent success  in  accompLudiing  the  end,  but  it  is  a  rule  of  universal 
application  that  some  worthy  end  should  be  sought.  One  should  not  be 
satisfied  to  do  as  he  does  merely  because  others  do  so ;  for  he  would  then 
be  a  slave  to  customs  which  he  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  examine  and 
judge.  He  should  not  try  to  maintain  a  certain  style  of  living  for  the 
sake  of  display,  to  make  an  impression  on  acquaintances.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  every  detail  of  outlay  shall  be  brought  to  the  testing,  but  the 
gMieral  scale  and  standard  of  his  establishment  should  be  determined  by 
its  fitness  to  promote  some  good  end.  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow-men  should  be  his  object.  His  possession  of  luxuries 
should  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Redeemer*s  kingdom.  The 
mntment  may  be  poured  out,  —  upon  the  Saviour's  head. 

Another  rule  is  that  outlay  in  the  interests  of  taste  and  refinement 
should  not  be  disproportionate  to  gifts  of  benevolence.  To  spend  lavishly 
on  equipage,  house,  dress,  travel,  and  to  give  little  or  nothing  for  great 
I^iilanthropic  and  religious  enterprises,  is  an  inconsistency  so  glaring  that 
even  the  one  guilty  of  it  cannot  be  unaware  of  it.  One  man  spends  a 
thousand  dollars  on  a  fine  painting  and  is  to  be  applauded,  because  while 
he  thus  brings  beauty  into  hb  home,  he  also  gives  a  thousand  dollars  in 
direct  ministration.  But  another  man  buys  an  expensive  painting  and  is 
not  to  be  applauded,  because,  while  he  beautifies  the  home,  he  pleads  off 
from  every  request  for  needed  gifts,  or  grudgingly  giYes  a  sum  ridicu- 
hvuAj  smalL  One  is  not  conscientious  who  excuses  lumself  from  giving 
OB  account  of  his  great  expenses,  when  those  expenses  are  chiefly  for 
luxuries,  and  when  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  new  outlays  for  himself 
and  his  family.  No  such  rule  can  be  adopted  as  that  precisely  so  much, 
or  twice,  or  half  so  much  shall  be  given  away  as  is  expended  on  luxuries, 
but  a  fair  measure  of  equality  can  be  maintained  between  luxury  and 
generosity. 

Another  rule  is,  so  to  refine  and  enrich  the  home  that  children  shall  at 
the  same  time  be  influenced  for  good  by  the  attractions  of  home,  and 
•ko  be  prepared  for  the  difficult  and  responsible  tasks  of  later  life.    It  is 
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oomman  to  aacribe  tbe  eaqr  or  ^kmbtful  monds  of  Bome  persons  to  re- 
aetion  from  the  strict  religioiis  tnuning  of  their  childhood^  and  no  doubt 
a  severity  which  was  onmiBgled  with  gmUeness  was  mach  at  faolt.  Bat 
children  have  broken  loose  from  hi^  standards  of  conduct  more  on  ae- 
eonnt  of  the  poverty  of  home  life  on  the  side  of  bean^  and  enjoymeBt 
than  by  reason  of  nndoe  extremes  in  religions  faM^^^^'^ig  and  ftTampla. 
Homes  without  books,  without  pictures)  without  comf  orteUe  seats,  with- 
<Nit  amusements,  without  hoaptalily,  homes  distinguished  chiefly  for 
economy  of  furnishing,  decoration,  table,  dress,  were  worse  than  plaees 
destitute  of  attraction.  Th^  were  fruitful  sources  of  evil,  of  widening 
alienation  between  parents  and  children,  of  repulsion  to  other  places  of 
amusement  and  good  fellowship.  A  good  deal  of  money  may  bo 
judiciously  invested  in  a  roomy,  handsome  house,  ample  grounds,  taate- 
M  decorations,  (nx^fusion  of  books  and  periodicals,  choice  and  expen- 
sive paintings,  the  entertainment  of  friends,  social  leadership  When 
BBoney  can  be  ccmmianded,  it  is  inunoral  to  surround  children  with  hair- 
eloth  fumitare,  unadorned  walls,  hideous  carpets :  to  have  Ihem  sit  at 
table  in  silence,  meeting  no  guests,  and  with  no  reading  but  tbe  daify 
newspaper,  the  denominational  weddy,  and  the  ^^  Farmer's  JoumaL" 
The  other  extreme  is  equally  bad :  to  build  and  furnish  a  house  only  with 
a  view  to  great  entertainments,  but  without  providing  a  cozy,  com- 
fortable centre  anywhere.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  gains  of  the 
last  decade  is  the  improvement  in  household  decoration.  Whereas  io^ 
merly  u^iness  and  tiresome  uniformity  were  the  rule,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  find  materials  for  a  tasteful  interior,  now  for  a  moderate  outlay  the 
most  pleasing  effects  can  be  produced  in  color,  form,  and  combination. 

But  care  must  be  taken  that  children  are  not  unfitted  for  the  hard 
work  of  the  future  by  the  ease  and  luxury  of  domestic,  and  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  social,  life.  So  much  may  be  done  for  young  people  that 
they  will  become  incapable  of  doing  anything  for  themselves.  Health 
may  be  undermined  by  too  rich  and  various  a  table.  Habits  of  luxury  in 
drees,  personal  expoiditure,  equipage,  and  home  may  unfit  them  for  tbs 
simpler  conditions  of  self-support  Not  the  least  anxiety  of  some 
wealthy  parents  is  the  fear  that  their  children  will  be  pampered  by  too 
much  softness,  made  effeminate  by  indulgence,  and  become  nobodiea. 
There  nsay  be  too  much  education,  a  prolongation  of  the  years  of  study 
into  the  time  when  a  boy  should  be  making  bis  own  way,  while  a  luxurious 
home  is  the  base  upon  which  he  is  always  falling  back. 

Another  rule  is  to  encourage  the  simple,  dignified,  real,  instead  of 
the  artificial  and  showy.  In  this  respect  ftxisting  tendencies  are  favor- 
able. The  exaggerated  value  which  has  been  set  upon  mere  wealth  and 
its  accompanying  display  is  declining  in  favor  of  other  and  more  trusts 
worthy  standards  of  merit.  Fortunately,  parade  and  ostentation  are  not 
good  form.  Wealth  can  no  longer  give  carte  blanche  to  ardiitects,  artists, 
upholsterers,  caterers.  The  ideas  and  taste  of  the  owner  must  appear 
in  the  new  house,  the  furnishings,  the  decorations,  the  entertainments. 
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There  most  be  sometliiiig  characteriBtic  throaghoat,  and  in  the  direction 
of  qoietnefls,  iinobtnisiyenes8,  reaHly.  Wealthy  peo|^e  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinguiBhed  for  oiher  reasons  than  because  they  have  a  pot  of  money.  It 
is  ooming  to  be  felt  ^bat  in  spite  of  its  purchasing  power,  the  possession  of 
money  is  the  very  cheapest  dittmetion.  The  rich  man  identifies  himself 
with  a  reform,  is  a  patron  of  a  college^  b  a  collector  of  rare  books  or 
etdiings,  initiates  B<Mne  social  experiment  with  his  workmen,  does  not  for- 
get that  his  Either  was  a  professor  or  a  clergyman,  thinks  better  of  him- 
self becaose  his  wm  writes  a  deyer  story  or  invents  a  machine,  becanse 
his  daughter's  poems  are  printed  and  her  watei^^olors  are  on  exhibttioti 
at  the  Academy.  All  this  is  at  a  good  remove  from  vulgar  display.  And 
every  one  should  keep  watch  ci  his  Inzories  that  they  partake  of  true 
refinement.  Refinement  is  nsoally  simple.  The  size  of  a  painting  does 
not  detennine  its  value.  The  frame  should  not  be  worth  more  tkxok  the 
picture. 

Still  another  rule,  which  all  may  adopt,  is  to  keep  in  sympathy  with 
all  classes  of  society.  One  should  not  become  secluded  in  a  life  of  com- 
fort and  beauty  from  those  ^dio  are  less  fortunate  and  less  refined. 
One's  world  will  become  very  contracted  if  he  is  in  real  communication 
only  with  those  whose  customs  and  standards  are  identical  with  his  own. 
A  noble  character  has  personal  friends  among  all  classes.  The  social 
rdationships  of  a  real  man  cannot  be  limited  to  a  clique,  however  refined 
and  intelligent  it  may  be.  The  danger  of  a  luxurious  life  is  to  narrow 
one's  view  and  to  deaden  his  sympa^es.  Any  aristocracy  except  that 
of  personal  merit  is  hard-hearted.  If  circumstances  identify  one  witii  a 
single  class,  he  needs  to  test  carefully  all  las  jdans  for  enjoyment,  culture, 
refinement,  lest  he  lose  all  sympadiy  with  the  great  beating  heart  of  a 
common,  toiling,  suffering,  advancing  humanity.  He  may  forget  that 
<<  the  e<dnmn  hoAda  the  cornice  up." 

But  great  danger  dgnifies  great  power.  The  greatest  power  in  this 
world  ia  the  Christian  who  has  intelligence,  refinement,  culture,  and 
wealth.  A  woman  with  social  influence  and  means  at  command  has  a 
power  which  cannot  be  measured. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  worldly  can  be  distingmshed  from  the 
unworldly  by  external  madcs.  Poverty,  even  if  self-imposed,  is  not  a 
condition  of  piety.  Neither  is  any  kind  of  abstinence  from  amusement, 
enjoyment,  possessions.  Motives  and  objects  are  the  decisive  tests. 
Character  is  above  circumstance.  The  WOTtiiy  employment  of  that  which 
enriches,  strengthens,  beautifies  life  constitutes  success  and  power. 

The  best  ministers  of  truth  and  righteousness  are  those  who  have 
bamed  how  to  use  this  world  as  not  abnsmg  it. 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  YOUNa  MEN  IN  THE  MISSIONARY  SERVICE: 
CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  CURRENT  EYENT8. 

Thb  American  Board  of  CommiBsioDerB  for  Foreign  Missions  bad  ili 
origin  in  the  consecration  of  certain  young  men  to  the  sendee  of  Christ 
in  heathen  hmds.  Their  names,  always  to  be  mentioned  as  often  as  the 
&ct  of  their  consecration  is  recalled,  were  Samnel  J.  Mills,  Adoniram 
Jodson,  Samnel  Nott,  and  Samuel  NewelL  The  distinct  and  determined 
commitment  of  these  young  men  to  the  missionary  serrice  antedated  by 
a  considerable  time  the  organization  of  the  American  Board.  As  early  as 
September  of  1808  a  society  called  '^The  Brethren"  was  formed, 
through  the  agency  of  Mills,  at  Williams  College,  having  for  its  objeet 
*'  to  effect  in  the  person  of  its  members  a  mission  or  missions  to  tiie 
heathen."  The  character  of  the  founder  appears  in  the  memorable  say- 
ing preserved  by  one  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  '^  Mills  proposed  to  send 
the  gospel  to  that  dark  and  heathen  land,  and  said  toe  could  do  it  tf  we 
would,"  The  society  of  '^  The  Brethren  "  was  transferred  in  1809  from 
Williams  College  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  its  member- 
ship was  increased  by  the  incoming  of  young  men  from  other  colleges, 
who  seem  to  have  been  awakened  to  the  subject  of  missions  in  entird^ 
independent  ways.  In  1810  the  young  men  above  mentioned,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  MiUs,  were  about  to  graduate,  memorialized  the  Greneral 
Association  of  Massachusetts  at  its  meeting  in  Bradford,  June  29th,  in 
regard  to  their  commitment  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  heathen  lands. 
**  These  young  men  and  their  memorial  were  the  occasion  that  gave  rise 
to  the  Board,  though  the  idea  and  plan  of  it  arose  in  other  minds.  The 
idea  would  seem  to  have  first  occurred  to  Dr.  Worcester  on  Wednesday 
morning,  June  27th,  as  he  and  Dr.  Spring  rode  together  in  a  chaise  from 
Andover  to  Bradford ;  and  the  plan  of  it  was  discussed  between  them 
as  they  rode  along."  As  a  result  of  this  memorial  three  commisdoners 
were  appointed  by  the  Association  to  consult  with  others  with  a  view  to 
united  effort,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  American  Board 
was  organized  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  in  Farmington, 
Conn.  The  charter  of  the  Board  was  not  obtained  till  1813,  and  the 
first  missionaries  were  not  sent  out  till  1812. 

We  have  reminded  our  readers  of  these  facts  attending  the  inoeptioa 
of  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise  in  this  country  that  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  rightly  relate  the  spirit  of  the  movement  to  that  about  it 
which  is  more  formal  and  institutionaL  The  spirit  of  missions  declared 
itself  in  the  hearts  of  young  men.  It  was  their  brave  and  determined 
purpose  which  created  the  necessity  for  organization.  It  was  their  per- 
sistent and  plaintive  cry.  Who  will  send  us  ?  which  finally  aroused  the 
churches  to  furnish  the  means  to  send  them  out  And  it  was  their  hero- 
ism, illostrated  in  their  life  and  death  in  foreign  lands,  which  reacted 
upon  the  church  at  home  and  developed  the  institutions  whose  workings 
are  now  attended  with  snch  magnificent  results.     From  the  nature  of  the 
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\  the  spirit  of  xmssionB  most  always  have  its  home  in  the  hearts  of 
the  joxmg  men  and  young  women  of  the  church.  They  only  can  he 
missionaries.  And  the  missionary  is  the  most  vital  hnman  factor  in  the 
whole  prohlem  of  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Institutions  are  neee»- 
saiy  to  oonserre  and  develop  spiritual  life.  Boards  must  exist  to  use 
oonsecrated  power.  But  those  who  inhabit  institutions  and  control 
boards  must  never  forget,  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  forget,  that  in 
dealing  with  young  men  and  young  women  in  their  missionary  consecra- 
tiona  they  are  deaUng  with  a  spiritual  quantity  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent  in  machinery  or  funds  or  dogmas. 

The  American  Board  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  at  its 
meeting  in  Boston,  October,  1885.  At  that  meeting,  amid  many  causes 
for  congratulation  and  hopefulness,  one  question  was  continually  forcing 
itself  out  of  the  anxieties  of  the  hour.  How  shall  the  demand  for  more 
missionaries  be  met  ?  In  hb  opening  report  the  Home  Secretary  made 
the  startling  statement  that  ^'during  the  past  year  no  missionary  or 
assistant  missionary,  except  those  reported  at  the  last  annual  meeting  as 
on  the  outward  journey,  has  entered  upon  the  work  in  the  foreign  field," 
adding  later  in  the  same  report :  ^'  We  need  immediately  an  addditional 
force  of  not  less  than  fifty  ordained  men  with  their  wives,  and  fifty  single 
wmnen,  in  order  properly  to  sustain  the  TTork  now  committed  to  our 
trust."  The  state  of  affairs  revealed  in  this  report  had  been  in  part  an- 
ticipated, and  measures  had  already  been  taken  to  rekindle  the  missioi^ 
ary  spirit  unong  young  men.  The  secretaries  of  the  Board,  missiona- 
ries, and  others,  who  had  become  aroused  to  the  emergency,  had  visited 
the  theological  seminaries,  and  met  the  students  in  public  and  in  private. 
When  the  Board  met,  the  exercises  of  the  various  seminaries  within 
available  distance  of  Boston  were  suspended  that  their  students  might 
attend  the  meeting.  Very  many  young  men  in  training  for  the  mini»> 
tiy  were  present  and  brought  away  an  additional  inspiration  and  incen- 
tive to  missionary  consecration.  The  weeks  and  months  following  this 
meeting  were  characterized  by  an  extraordinary  missionary  awakening 
throughout  the  seminaries.  Meetings  were  frequentiy  held,  addressed  by 
missionaries ;  students  were  ready  and  eager  to  study  into  the  various 
fields  of  work ;  and  in  at  least  two  of  the  seminaries  bands  were  formed 
with  a  view  to  specific  labor  in  the  foreign  service.  As  a  natural  result 
of  this  interest  young  men  began  to  put  themselves  into  correspondence  * 
with  the  Board.  Some  wrote  letters  of  inquiry  stating  very  frankly  their 
personal  and  social  circumstances ;  others  offered  themselves  directiy  for 
senrice  and  asked  for  instructions. 

What,  now,  was  the  reception  given  these  young  men  as  they  appeared 
as  applicants  for  missionary  service  under  the  American  Board  ? 

We  take  note  only  of  that  which  was  official,  following  the  ordinary 
course  of  procedure.  First  each  one  of  the  earlier  applicants  received 
firom  the  office  of  the  Home  Secretaiy,  in  connection  with  the  '^  Manual " 
of  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  usually  inclosed  in  it,  a  leaflet  oon- 
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teiBing  a  ereecL  Hib  creed,  it  is  now  midentood,  was  the  one  dmra 
op  to  embody  the  views  of  the  dissentieiits  from  the  creed  of  the  Coai- 
mission,  —  the  creed  introduced  to  the  pohlie  under  the  amqaoes  of  lbs 
Boston  Monday  Lectoreslup.  It  is  the  creed  which  has  been  sinoe 
naively  referred  to  by  the  Home  Secretary  as  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Ghmeiv 
Worcester,  Mass.,  it  having  been  adopted  at  the  organizatioii  of  that 
church.^  No  statement  was  made  or  explanation  given  in  regard  to  tiM 
nse  of  this  creed  or  as  to  its  insertion  in  the  ^  MannaL"  *  The  natand 
impression,  therefore,  left  upon  the  recipient  was  that  it  was  the  creed 
of  the  Board,  or  at  least  a  creed  to  be  used  in  examinatiim  for  admissioa 
to  the  service  of  the  Board.  The  correspondence  which  then  ensued,  in 
answer  to  the  qoestions  of  the  '^  Manoal,"  or  in  reference  to  the  creed, 
invariably  brought  out  the  &ct  that  the  iq»]^cant  was  expected  to  ac- 
cept, as  a  part  of  his  doctrinal  belief,  the  dogma  of  the  decisivenees  of 
the  present  life  in  respect  to  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  heathen.  This 
correspondence  was  usually  followed  by  an  interview  with  the  Home 
Secretary,  in  which  the  endeavor  was  made  to  secure  the  assent  of  the 
candidate  to  this  dogma.  Notes  of  the  interview  were  taken  by  the 
Secretary,  or  memoranda  prepared  after  the  interview  was  over.  Hie 
case,  as  thus  made  up,  based  partly  upon  the  correqxmdence  and  partly 
upon  the  report  of  the  interview,  was  then  submitted  to  the  Prudential 
Committee,  and  with  this  result :  in  every  case  thus  far  where  there  has 
been  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  to  accept  the  dogma 
of  the  absolute  decisiveness  of  the  present  life  as  applied  to  the  heathen, 
the  candidate  has  not  been  accepted.  He  has  been  informed  that  it  is 
deemed  inexpedient  to  appoint  at  the  present  time.  Sometimes  inciden* 
tal  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  course,  apart  from  the  main  issue, 
but  meanwhile  other  candidates  affected  by  precisely  the  same  inmdental 
reasons  have  been  accepted  without  delay. 

What  was  the  theological  temper  and  attitude  of  these  applicants? 
Were  they  dogmatic  and  controversial  in  their  disposition  ?  Did  they 
seek  the  service  of  the  Board  to  proclaim  a  dogma  of  their  own  ? 

Fortunately  the  testimony  <m  this  point  which  has  been  made  public 
is  sufficient  for  a  dear  and  full  answer.    From  the  correspondence,  whidi 

^  It  has  been  objected  by  some,  on  eodesiastioal  groimds,  that  too  modi 
stress  has  been  hud  upon  the  Commissian's  creed  as  a  standard  of  doctrine  for 
ministerial  or  missionary  service.  We  are  not  urgent  in  our  advocacy  of  that 
symbd  above  any  of  the  '*  well  known  Confessioos  of  Faith,"  like  the  Burial 
Hill  Confession  or  that  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Those  who  defend  the 
action  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  this  matter  because  of  their  opposition  to  the 
creed  of  the  Commission  violate  their  own  principle.  For  what  he  did  was  to 
virtoally  snbstitato  the  minority  report  of  the  Commission  for  the  report  of 
the  majority. 

*  More  recently  the  creed  has  been  sent  oat,  not  in  the  Manual  bat  in 
the  coarse  of  correspondence,  as  giving  a  convenient  text  for  the  examination 
ol  candtdates  on  doctrinal  points. 
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W  BOW  being  pruiied  in  *'  Th*  CSuriMian  T^nion,*'  we  make  the  f oUowmg 


Extract  front  a  letter  written  by  a  jonng  lad j,  a  graduate  of  an  East- 
em  ec^Uege,  under  date  of  Augott  1,  1885  (this  date  shows  that  thii 
method  of  proeednre  had  began  before  the  meeting  of  the  Board) :  — 

"  I  found  him  [Dr.  Alden],  as  he  had  said,  Dot  at  all  worried  about  my  doc- 
trines, but  it  was  because  he  had  supposed  that  an  hour's  eonyersation  with  him 
woold  oonrinoe  me  of  the  absolute  oocreetness  of  his  yiews.  I  have  been  too 
loi^  thinking  on  the  views  of  such  men  as  Dr.  McKenzie,  Dr.  Duryea,  and  Dr. 
Abbott  to  saj  with  Dr.  Alden  that  I  was  as  sure  there  would  be  no  probation 
after  death  as  I  was  of  the  enstence  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  truth  com- 
pelled me  to  say  that  I  am  tending  to  the  other  side  in  my  beliefs,  since  I  do 
■ot  think  the  Bible  forbids  that  belief.  However  this  is  only  my  opinion^  and  I 
do  not  care  to  goto  Japan  to  teach  my  opvnionSy  lut  what  the  Bible  does  positively 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  graduate  of  Boston  University  and 
of  Andoyer  Theological  Seminary  to  Dr.  Alden,  under  date  of  May  5^ 
1886. 

*I  haye  ascertained  that  the  particular  and  only  pcMnt  to  which  the  commit- 
tee took  exception  was  my  view  upon  the  eschatological  question  as  to  whether 
the  destiny  of  all  men  is  decided  in  the  present  life.  My  portion  here  was» 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Bible  clearly  and  definitely  answers  the  ques- 
tion, that  I  do  not  regard  it  as  belonging  integrally  to  the  content  of  Reve- 
lation, and  that  any  particular  view  upon  it  should  be  held  only  as  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  not  as  a  dogmatic  dictum  of  theology."  * 

Extracts  from  letters  as  yet  private  might  be  multiplied,  showing  the 
same  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  rejected  or  suspended  i^plicanU 
for  service  under  the  American  Board.  But  these  cases  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  method  pursued  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  dealing  with  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  support  hb  dogma  concerning  the  destiny  of  the 
heathen,  as  absolutely  determined  in  tMs  life.  Can  anything  be  more  die* 
tinct  than  the  avowal  of  these  two  candidates  that  they  held  the  theory  of 
a  future  opportunity  for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Christ  in  this 
life  as  an  opini<m  or  a  hope,  not  as  a  "  dogmatic  doctrine  of  theology^" 
or  a  ^'  part  of  the  content  of  Revelation  "  ?  They  were  simply  unwilling 
to  say  that  they  are  as  sure  that  there  will  be  no  probation  after  death 
as  they  are  of  the  existence  of  Grod.  And  for  the  failure  to  acc^  and 
affirm  this  dogma  they  are  held  back  from  service. 

It  is  easy  to  infer  the  effect  of  this  course  of  treatment  upon  young 
nien  and  young  women  in  our  training-schools  who  have  the  missionary 
life  in  view.  The  facts,  which  are  now  beginning  to  be  made  publici 
have  been  for  some  time  known  to  them.  There  is  a  community  of 
niterest  among  those  within  our  schools  who  are  shaping  thdr  lives  to- 
wards ends  of  special  consecration.    Subjects  of  mutual  concern  are  sub- 

1  The  ChristUm  Union,  Aug.  5, 1886. 
*  The  Christian  Union,  Aug.  12, 1886. 
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jects  of  frequent  oorrespondenee.  Whatever  affects  one  affects  all,  for 
it  is  quickly  known  of  alL  An  earnest  worker  for  missions  in  a  giyen 
school  cannot  be  rejected  or  held  back  by  the  Board  without  the  fact 
being  known  and  felt  throughout  the  school  and  beyond.  A  leader  el 
the  missionary  band  in  one  of  our  seminaries,  whose  case  had  been 
deferred,  and  is  still  undecided,  did  indeed  seek  to  conceal  the  &ct  for 
a  time  for  fear  of  its  effect  upon  his  associates,  but  the  delay  could  not 
after  a  time  be  explained  without  giving  the  reason  for  it  The  &et  of 
the  virtual  rejection  of  the  young  lady  from  whose  letter  we  have  quoted 
has  been  for  more  than  a  year  smouldering  in  the  hearts  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  coUege  from  which  she  graduated.  And  the  effect  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  those  who  share  the  doubts  or  opinions  of  those 
rejected.  We  have  in  mind  a  young  man,  a  recent  graduate  of  one  of 
the  seminaries,  whose  views  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  rejected  candi- 
dates, who  delayed  his  application  and  at  last  entered  another  field  of 
work,  because  he  would  not  ask  to  labor  where  such  men  as  his  asso- 
ciates, whom  he  knew  in  their  beliefs  and  in  their  consecrations,  could 
not  work  as  freely  as  himself. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  two  reasons  have  been  urged  in  justification 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  approved  by  a  majori^ 
of  the  Prudential  Committee.  One  reason  is,  that  any  doubt  as  to  the 
decisiveness  of  the  present  life,  as  applied  to  the  destiny  of  the  heathen, 
**  will  cut  the  nerve  of  missions."  The  phrase  which  we  have  just  quoted 
originated,  we  believe,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  in  Port- 
land, where  the  first  concerted  attack  was  made  upon  what  was  then 
termed  the  ^'new  departure."  The  phrase  has  been  frequently  used 
since  to  signify  that  those  who  doubt  the  above  dogma  will  cease  to  give 
their  money  or  themselves  to  the  cause  of  missions.  The  Portland  meet- 
ing was  held  in  1883.  We  have  not  learned  that  the  churches  which 
sympathize  with  the  hope  that  the  heathen  will  know  Christ  in  his  aton- 
ing sacrifice  before  they  meet  EQm  in  judgment  are  failing  in  their  con- 
tributions to  the  American  Board.  And  now  the  answer  to  the  charge 
in  respect  to  the  offer  of  men  is  beginning  to  assert  itself  as  a  fact.  We 
say,  therefore,  to  those  who,  assuming  to  speak  in  behalf  of  missions, 
have  predicted  the  failure  of  young  men  to  respond  to  other  motives  than 
those  bom  of  this  dogma,  ^^  But  here  they  are.  They  are  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  the  Board.  They  are  present  in  equal  numbers,  at  least,  with 
those  who  hold  to  your  dogma.  The  very  embarrassment  under  which 
you  labor  is  due  to  the  number,  the  earnestness,  and  the  representative 
character  of  the  applicants  for  missionary  service  whose  views  you  claimed 
would  '  cut  the  nerve  of  missions.'  " 

The  other  reason  urged  is  that  the  introduction  into  the  missionary 
service  of  those  holding  the  views  of  the  rejected  candidates  would  prove 
divisive :  these  recruits,  if  accepted,  would  not  harmonize  with  those  al- 
ready in  the  field.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  missiona- 
ries themselves  are  by  no  means  a  unit  in  respect  to  matters  of  theologi- 
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eal  discussion  at  home.  Testimony  enough  has  been  pablished  to  show 
this.  Neither  the  missionaries,  nor  in  many  cases  the  churches  abroad, 
are  ignorant  of  the  issue  now  before  the  constituency  of  the  American 
Board.  And  we  think  that  we  hazard  little  in  saying  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  missionaries  under  the  American  Board  are  intelligently 
and  sympathetically  interested  in  the  theological  bearings  of  this  issue 
than  of  ministers  throughout  the  country.  There  are  questions  about 
which  the  missionary  must  think,  if  he  think  at  all,  which  some  minis- 
ters conceive  that  they  can  ignore.  But  a  better  answer  would  be  to  say 
that  harmony,  or  the  want  of  it,  in  mission  fields  will  depend  upon  the 
character  and  disposition  of  those  holding  varying  theological  opinions. 
If  tiiose  who  go  out,  or  if  those  on  the  ground,  are  contentious  there  will  be 
divisions.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  all  concerned  are  inquirers  rather  than 
dogmatists,  if  they  have  the  sense  of  proportion  in  the  holding  of  truth,  if 
above  all  they  have  learned  how  to  hold  the  truth  in  love,  they  will  be 
able  to  cooperate  to  the  full  in  the  one  work  which  they  have  in  common, 
that  of  giving  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.^ 

^  The  theology  of  missioiis  has  been  set  forth  with  great  directness  in  an 
editorial  in  The  Golden  Rule  of  August  12,  1886,  under  the  title  "The 
Heathen's  Need,"  from  which  we  ma&e  the  following  extract :  —  "  Mach  of 
the  recent  discnssion  concerning  our  missionary  theology  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  wrong  conception  of  the  meaning  of  God's  revelation  of  himself 
in  Christ.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  God's  justice  is  vindi- 
cated through  the  sinner's  destruction,  becaase  the  light  of  nature  suffices  for 
his  ccmdenmation,  the  great  point  is  gained.    But  is  it  ? 

**  Christ  came  not  primarily  to  vindicate  the  divine  justice,  but  to  manifest 
the  divine  grace.  He  came  not  to  condenm  the  world,  but  to  save  it.  He 
died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  men  to  God.  If  we  concede  that  the 
heathen  have  light  enough  for  condemnation,  ay,  more,  light  enough  for  sal- 
vation, if  rightly  followed,  still  it  remains  true  that  their  great  need  is  a  power 
unto  salvation.  Because  of  sin  they  are  morally  weak,  and  need  the  truth  and 
love  and  spiritual  power  of  the  gospel.  ,  It  is  not  thought  that  the  light  of  na^ 
tore  suffices  but  for  a  very  few.  But  €rod  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his 
Son.  And  a  declaration  of  that  love,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  Grod's 
chosen  instrumentality  for  saving  men.  This  is  nothing  new,  but  by  some  con- 
troversialists it  seems  to  have  received  too  little  emphasis. 

"What  the  heathen  need  is  the  gospel.  And  we  can  hardly  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  proposition  that  Grod  has  acted  in  view  of  this  fact,  in  tiie  sacrifice 
on  Calvary,  and  his  command  to  proclaim  the  blessed  truths  of  the  gospel  to 
all  people.  It  is  not  enough  that  God  knows  of  the  great  sacrifice  which 
Christ  has  made  for  the  sinner  ;  the  sinner  must  know  it.  It  b  not  enough 
that  an  atonement  has  been  made  ;  it  must  be  proclaimed.  And  God's  free 
grace  is  such  that  He  commands  the  proclamation  to  be  made  to  all.  However 
many  and  however  zealous  are  the  earnest  souls  which  God  has  inspired  to 
labor  for  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen,  the  evidence  is  clear  and  over- 
whelming that  no  one  is  so  much  interested  in  giving  them  the  gospel  as  is  its 
dirine  Author.  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  He  wants  his  grace,  as  re- 
Tealed  in  Christ,  declared  unto  all  men." 
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There  are  men  of  nudoabted  al>ilitj  and  jnefy  amongst  as  idio  oannot 
make  a  public  address  without  making  extended  reference  to  the  '^  heresy 
of  a  second  probation."  We  would  not  send  such  mea.  to  the  heathen. 
We  much  prefer  their  presence  amongst  us,  who  have  }^  grown  familiar  " 
with  their  words.  If  there  are  men  who  would  make  the  preaching  ol 
the  gospel  secondary  to  the  establishment  of  any  Hieory  of  a  futore 
probation,  we  would  neither  send  them  abroad,  nor  encourage  tliem  in 
the  liberty  of  "  prophesying  "  at  home.  But  as  far  as  we  are  advised, 
and  in  aU  cases  which  have  come  under  our  personal  knowledge,  there 
is  not  a  person  now  seeking  the  foreign  missionary  service  who  does 
not  know  and  is  not  intent  upon  doing  his  Master's  business. 

What  are  the  rights  of  young  men  in  the  missionary  service  ?  What 
are  the  rights  whicJi  are  now  imperiled  by  the  action  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary and  of  a  majority  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board? 

(1.)  The  right  of  young  men  applying  for  service  under  the  Board  te 
be  considered  as  honest  applicants  ;  as  men  of  singleness  of  purpose  amd 
simplicity  of  consecration.  They  are  not  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion. 
It  ir  not  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  the  agents  of  designing  men.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  controversialists.  It  is  not  to  be  assamed 
that  they  have  some  incidental  or  ulterior  object  in  their  consecration. 
The  motives  to  the  foreign  service  are  not  such  as  to  invite  men  who 
have  other  ends  than  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  those  for  whom  He  died. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  the  present  theological  situation  men  who  offer 
themselves  from  a  given  seminary  ought  to  expect  to  be  received  with  a 
certain  degree  of  suspicion.  We  answer  that  Uiey  had  reason  to  expect 
nothing  of  the  sort  What  distinction  has  been  made  aa  between  aeni* 
naries  in  the  summons  addressed  to  young  men  ?  Were  not  all  recog> 
nized  equally  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Boston  ?  Have  not  the  8eo> 
retaries  of  the  Board  visited  all  alike  ?  Have  not  missionaries  labored 
with  equal  earnestness,  in  each  of  the  seminaries,  for  recruits  ?  What  in- 
timation has  ever  been  given  that  the  student  of  any  seminary  would  not 
be  welcomed  as  a  missionary  provided  he  offered  the  requisite  spirit  and 
qualifications  for  his  work  ?  And  yet  it  was  with  a  surprise  from  which 
they  have  not  recovered  that  some  found  themselves  i^H>n  their  i^jdica* 
tion  to  the  Home  Secretary  viewed,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  more  in  the 
li^t  of  theological  athletes  than  of  men  of  simple  and  single  consecration 
in  their  missionary  purpose. 

(2.)  The  right  of  young  men  applying  for  service  under  the  Board  to 
the  benefits  of  ordination^  .  Ordination  confers  the  advantage  of  ministe- 
rial standing.  It  ought  to  confer  the  advantage,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
theological  opinion,  of  missionary  standing.  There  are,  we  grant,  special 
qualifications  demanded  in  the  foreign  service,  but  among  these  qualifica- 
tions we  can  see  none  of  a  theological  character  for  which  special  teats 
can  be  set  up.  To  attempt  this  would  be  to  introduce  confusion  into  the 
whole  economy  of  the  ministry.    The  alternative  is  beoonung  clearer  and 
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vow  definite  in  the  Ught  of  present  disonanoni— eidier  the  Boted  is  an 
eedesiaaticifcl  institation  independent  of  the  ehnrdies  in  the  theologieal 
tests  which  it  may  impose^  and  competent  to  OTorride  councils,  or  it  moit 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  councils,  and  the  rights  which  they  confer 
upon  those  who  hare  gained  theological  standing  hy  their  authority. 

(3.)  The  fight  (^  young  mmi  appl^finff  for  smidee  under  the  Boar^ 
that  range  of  th<mght  to  which  the  suijeets  with  which  they  are  to  be  con- 
cerned invite  them.  The  great  theological  questions  of  the  immediate 
future  will  he  intimately  related  to  missimis.  We  are  already  heginning 
to  feel  their  hread^  and  their  personality.  They  are  not,  as  some  seem 
to  suppose,  ahetraetions  and  speculations,  hut  questions  of  flesh  and  blood. 
They  inTolve  the  fate  of  liring  men,  and  they  are  questions  which  the 
missionary  must  meet  They  beset  him  in  his  daily  work.  They  speak 
to  him  out  of  the  faces  of  the  multitude  which  confront  him.  The  mis- 
sionary, above  all  men,  must  hare  a  free  and  ample  gospeL  He  must 
have  a  c<mception  of  God  commensurate  with  the  difficulties  of  his  task, 
and  able  to  control  the  doubts  and  questbnings  which  it  continual^ 
suggests.  The  necessity  will  vary  in  degree  with  different  minds.  With 
some  the  necessity  will  be  imperative.  They  must  have,  in  other  words, 
a  theodicy  if  they  would  have  a  waking  theology.  Such  minds  must  be 
allowed  liberty  of  thought  and  opinion.  They  ask  it  not  for  purposes  of 
speculation,  but  for  the  support  of  the  practical  work  of  missions.  That 
misuonary  must  be  the  better  worker  whose  mind  is  satisfied  in  God, 
who  is  able  to  give  to  himself  the  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him. 

The  issue  now  before  the  churches  which  support  the  American  Board 
cannot  be  itarlj  decided  without  the  consideration  of  the  rights  of  young 
Bien  whose  interests  are  involved.  From  this  point  of  view  the  issue  is 
very  clear  and  very  simple.  Certain  young  men  have  offered  themselves 
in  good  faith  to  the  service  of  the  Board,  or  better,  through  the  Board,  to 
the  service  of  Christ  in  heathen  lands.  They  have  not  been  accepted, 
because  they  will  not  commit  themselves  to  the  dogma  of  the  absolute 
decisiveness  of  the  present  life  for  those  who  know  not  Christ  Their 
eases  are  representative.  Many  others  of  the  same  opinion  and  of  the 
same  consecration  are  waiting  the  result  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
those  in  waiting  will  prove  more  acceptable  than  those  now  before  the 
Prudential  Committee.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  are  unexceptionaUe 
in  their  temper  and  dispositi<m.  If  they  are  formally  and  finally  rejected 
it  must  be  because  of  their  o^Mnions,  not  because  of  the  manner  of  their 
holding  of  them.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  these  young  men  are  no- 
fortanate  in  being  involved  in  what  has  become  an  aggressive  movement 
The  date  of  the  letter  which  gives  the  stoiy  of  the  first  rejection  is  fatal 
to  that  explanation  —  August  1, 1885.  Before  the  charge  of  aggreesive- 
neis  had  been  introduced,  when  the  charge  against  the  new  movement  in 
theoU^;ical  thou^^t  was  that  of  vagueness,  a  young  lady,  applying  as  an 
^•ociftto  missionary,  whose  case  was  not  comidicated  with  the  position  of 
u>7  men  or  of  any  sraiinaiy,  was  tumed  away.    No  I  the  issue  ca^ot  be 
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oonfased.  It  is  perfeetlj  plain,  and  upon  its  settlement  depends  tiie 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  American  Board  can  hereafter  sbbh- 
mon  young  men  to  the  ranks  of  its  missionaries. 

We  append  to  this  editorial  a  brief  criticism  of  a  statement  whidi  ap- 
peared in  an  editorial  article  in  the  '^  Bibliotheca  Sacra"  for  July,  188d. 
The  statement  is  as  follows :  — 

^  It  is  definitely  proposed,  we  understand,  to  make  up  an  Andorer  band  to 
transport  this  new  theory  into  Japan,  and  practically  reorganize  the  Mission  ol 
the  American  Board  on  the  lines  of  the  *  New  Departure.'  " 

We  ask  the  author  of  this  offensiye  statement  to  withdraw  it  orproTe  it 
We  are  not  concerned  with  his  discussion  of  theories.  He  may  choose 
his  own  methods  of  discussion  and  reach  his  own  conclusions.  We  are 
eoncemed  with  a  charge,  like  the  one  quoted,  of  attempting  to  manipulate 
young  men.  We  are  familiar  with  the  charge  of  heresy.  We  are  not 
familiar  with  the  charge  of  scheming,  and  do  not  intend  to  suffer  such  a 
charge  to  pass  unchallenged.  The  present  writer  has  known,  by  personal 
knowledge,  everything  in  intention  and  method  connected  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Japan  Circle  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  dis- 
tinctiy  denies  the  motive  or  purpose  attributed  to  those  concerned  in  it 
He  denies  it  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  who  compose  it,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  professors  who  were  consulted  in  its  formation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1885  there  were  marked  signs  of 
a  missionary  awakening  in  the  Seminary.  This  was  evident  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Socie^  of  Inquiry,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Semi- 
nary, and  was  still  more  evident  in  the  prayer-meetings  of  the  Seminary 
Church.  Early  in  the  fall  Mr.  Neesima  came  to  Andover  for  his  health, 
as  the  g^uest  of  Dr.  Bancroft  of  Phillips  Academy.  For  some  weeks  he 
was  not  able  to  speak  in  public  or  to  meet  the  professors  and  students. 
When  he  was  able  to  put  himself  into  contact  with  the  students  his  influ- 
ence was  immediately  and  powerfully  felt,  and  the  existing  missionary 
enthusiasm  was  turned  toward  Japan.  As  the  interest  began  to  take 
shape  it  was  agreed  with  him  among  the  members  of  the  Circle  that  two 
or  three  should  be  prepared  to  go  out  at  tiie  end  of  the  year,  and  that 
others  should  follow,  if  needed,  upon  their  graduation.  Theological 
considerations  were  not  presented,  and  were  not  raised.  A  strong  and 
consecrated  man  made  an  appeal  for  his  country  and  for  Christ,  and 
young  men  quick  of  heart  and  strong  in  their  faith  responded.  Tlie 
tiieological  opinions  of  the  young  men  who  applied  to  the  Board  to  be 
sent  to  Japan  were  not  known  to  any  of  the  professors  tiU  after  they  had 
applied,  and  we  doubt  if  they  were  known  to  one  another  until  the  theo- 
logical issue  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  creed  and  correspondence  of 
the  Home  Secretary.  The  movement  from  its  inception  was  the  exprc» 
sion  of  manly  and  single-hearted  missionary  consecration,  and  knowing 
this  to  be  the  fact,  we  do  not  propose  to  allow  the  movement  to  appear 
before  the  public  as  an  organized  attempt  to  tranroort  a  tkeological  dogma 
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mto  Japan.    We  have  our  opinions,  bat  we  have,  we  tnut,  interests  in 
Oirisfs  kingdom  on  earth  for  which  we  are  more  deeply  concerned. 

The  same  mail  which  brought  the  copy  of  the  ''  Bibliotheca  Sacra  ^ 
from  which  we  have  taken  the  above  statement  brought  the  following 
oflftcial  letter  from  the  Conference  of  the  Churches  in  Japan  connected 
with  the  American  Board  to  the  members  of  the  Japan  Circle  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  We  publish  the  letter  without  further  conunent 
tiuun  to  remark  that  it  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  trouble  which  has 
actually  arisen.  Mr.  Neesima  and  his  associates  will  in  time  understand 
why  the  expected  aid  has  not  been  assured  to  them. 

KiTOTO,  Japan,  June  28, 1886. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Japan  Cirde  at  Andover  Seminary, 

Dear  Brethren  :  —  We  have  been  requested  by  the  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Congregational  Churches  of  Japan,  which  met  here  in  Kijoto  last  month, 
to  write  to  yon  in  order  to  present  before  you  for  your  consideration  a  great 
demand  there  is  in  Japan  for  more  missionaries ;  for  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  heard  the  announcement  from  Mr.  Neesima  and  some  missionaries  of 
ycmr  interest  in  the  evangelization  of  Japan.  We  believe  it  is  needless  to  write 
yon  about  the  great  opening  there  is  in  all  classes  and  in  all  places  for  the  re- 
oeption  of  the  gospel,  a  sudden  transformation  of  public  opinion  from  that  of 
hostility  to  great  friendliness  towards  Christianity,  for  we  believe  that  this  fact 
is  too  well  known  to  yon  and  aU  in  America.  So  we  wish  in  this  letter  to  dweU 
more  particularly  on  the  imminent  dangers  that  seem  to  threaten  the  progress 
of  the  gospel.  1.  The  influential  classes  that  favor  Christianity  have  not 
wholly  got  rid  of  their  old  notions  that  religion  is  for  the  ignorant  classes,  and 
that  it  is  a  good  means  for  the  welfare  of  society,  and  so  though  they  may  em- 
hraoe  Chrbtianity,  yet  it  is  in  many  cases  with  a  patronizing  air,  from  all  sorts 
of  motives  but  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  For  instance,  they  see  that  Chris- 
tianity is  superior  to  Buddhism  and  Shintoism,  so  they  want  to  introduce  it ; 
or  they  say  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  civilized  countries,  and  in 
order  that  the  national  right  of  Japan  may  be  respected  by  the  foreign  powers, 
Japan  must  first  become  a  Christian  nation.  There  is  a  real  danger,  for  this 
reason,  of  Christianity's  becoming  a  fashionable  religion,  and  the  great  masses 
coming  into  the  churches  without  real  faith.  2.  The  above-mentioned  class  is 
mostly  composed  of  practical  men,  who  care  very  little  whether  Christianity 
be  true  or  false,  if  only  its  influence  on  the  morals  and  welfare  of  society  be 
good.  But  there  is  another  class  of  persons  who  in  intelligence  and  influence 
are  their  equals,  and  who  care  more  for  truth  for  its  own  sake.  We  refer  to 
the  scholarly  class.  We  have  a  large  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  Imperial 
University,  who  are  scattered  all  over  the  empire  as  doctors,  professors,  law- 
yers, officials,  editors,  scientists,  etc.,  whose  number  is  yearly  increasing,  and 
niany  besides  of  their  number  are  pursuing  their  further  studies  in  America 
and  Germany.  They  are  men  who  have  had  a  high  mental  training,  are  well 
>ead  in  literature  and  philosophy,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  scientific  thoughts 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  fdmost  aU  of  them  are  skeptics,  and  their  influ- 
0>M)e  is  by  no  means  small.  What  they  say  will  have  weight  with  the  rising 
TOttiig  men  of  the  nation  and  with  the  influential  middle  classes.  The  skeptical 
*Bd  agnostic  and,  in  some  cases,  atheistic  views  are  being  propagated  by  them 
£Mt  enough.    These  young  men  are  too  eager  and  docile  pupils,  these^telli-   j 
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gent  middle  classes  are  too  inoaotioiis,  weloomi^  light  horn  whateyer  qaarter 
and  of  whateyer  color.  Tet  these  yoang  nien  are  those  to  whom  we  should 
look  for  the  future  gpudes  of  this  people,  and  these  middle  classes  are  those 
to  whom  we  should  look  for  the  pillars  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  How 
shall  we  win  them,  if  we  do  not  so  present  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  to  stop 
at  least  the  gainsajings  of  the  scholarly  class  if  we  cannot  win  their  hearts  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  opportunities  of  the  present  hour  are  unparal- 
leled in  history,  and  our  hopes  and  encouragements  are  by  no  means  smaS. 
But  he  is  a  shallow  man  who  imagines  that  this  state  of  things  will  last  fov- 
ever,  or  that  this  nation  can  be  easily  won.  To  those  who  obserye  things  care- 
fully there  appear  away  beyond  the  sunny  sky  of  to-day  the  black  thunder 
clouds  ready  to  burst  in  all  their  fierceness  when  the  time  comes.  It  is  all 
nice  to  rejoice  and  feel  grateful  that  the  eyangelization  of  Japan  is  well-nigh 
accomplished,  but  it  is  more  true  to  &ct,  and  it  is  necessary  to  see,  thai  nsi 
eyen  the  foundations  are  yet  laid.  Very  probably  the  kind  of  Christian  work 
to  be  done  hereafter  in  Ji4>an  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  country  im 
the  past  or  the  present,  and  idiat  is  needed  are  men  of  thorough  earnestness 
and  consecration,  of  catholic  spirit,  and  disciplined  mind,  who  are  young  and 
so  can  deyote  their  yigorous  powers  to  the  cause  and  can  adapt  tiiemselyes 
to  the  kind  of  'work  to  be  done  and  the  circumstances  of  the  cases.  The  great 
pressing  need  of  more  missionaries  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  though  it 
has  been  proposed  a  long  time  sinoe  to  establish  missionary  stations  in  Fukn- 
dca  (Kiiishfi)  and  Tokio,  and  recently  in  Sendai  (in  a  wide  northeast),  yet 
we  hear  with  great  regret  that  the  Board  has  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
men.  The  need  is  urgent,  and  the  work  suffers  immensely  from  the  non* 
presence  of  missionary  forces  in  these  places,  and  when  we  ask  the  question, 
whether  on  the  other  hand  the  present  stations  are  well  supi^d  with  men  or 
not,  we  must  answer  that  not  one  of  them  is  so.  A  few  missionaries  that  come 
out  now  and  then  are  not  eyen  sufficient  to  fill  the  yacancies  of  those  who  haye 
to  go  home  for  health,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  all  the  time  growing  in  magnitude. 
Twenty  years  ago,  your  missionaries  came  without  waiting  for  the  real  open- 
ings, now  the  openings  do  not  wait  for  men.  A  few  that  graduate  from 
<<Doshisha  School "  now  and  then  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  churches  which 
are  without  pastors,  and  how  can  we  get  men  for  newly  opening  places,  many 
of  them  places  of  great  impcwtance  ? 

Allow  us  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  here  in  Japan,  in  the  hearts  of  her  young 
men,  the  graduates  of  Andoyer  wiQ  find  a  warm  welcome.  ^  The  Andoyer 
Reyiew''  has  preceded  you  and  has  familiarized  to  us  the  yiews  so  coura- 
geously propounded  in  it.  If  you  wiQ  but  take  it,  our  right  hand  is  abeady  ex- 
tended to  welcome  you.  We  do  not  intend  to  dictate  to  you  the  course  you 
shall  take,  but  we  trust  when  this  great  need  is  fully  known  to  you,  you  wfll 
not  think  that  Japan  is  not  worth  your  coming  ;  that  the  difficulties  that  beset 
us,  and  the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  will  rather  stimulate  you  to  oome  to  our 
help  and  that  yon  mil  not  be  turned  back  from  your  course  by  what  man  may 
do,  when  there  are  such  great  issues  at  stake.  And  now  may  God  be  with  you, 
and  take  you  body  and  soul  to  this  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
Your  humble  seryants  and  brethren  for  Christ's  sake, 

par  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Churchei  connected  \  -d'tt^^^^^^ 
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BIBLICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 

I 

THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES. 

Introduction.  — The  criticism  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  begins  with 
Schleiermacher,^  who  rejected  1  Timothy  as  a  compilation  from  2  Timothy 
and  Titus,  but  of  the  genuineness  of  these  expresses  no  doubt  His  main 
lines  of  argument  against  1  Timothy  were :  Peculiarities  of  diction  and 
lack  of  close  logical  connection,  which  indicate  a  writer  inferior  to  Paul 
in  liiought  and  power  of  expression,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  a 
place  for  this  Epistle,  with  its  historical  allusions,  in  the  known  life  of 
PauL  The  positive  part  of  Schleiermacher's  view  —  his  compilation 
theory  —  was  soon  overthrown,  but  his  arguments  against  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  1  Timothy  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  It  was  soon 
seen,  however,  that  Schleiermacher's  position  was  not  tenable,  that,  in 
fact,  a  consistent  application  of  his  method  requires  the  rejection  of  all 
tiiree  Epistles.  Eichhom  argued,'  widi  much  force,  that  these  Epistles 
are  an  inseparable  triplet,  and  refused  to  tear  apart  what  in  spirit  belongs 
together.  He  uses  Schleiermacher's  argimients  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  from  the  hand  of  Paul,  yet  he  finds  so  much  that  is  Pauline  in  them 
that  he  attributes  their  composition  to  some  pupil  of  the  apostle,  who  was 
well-grounded  in  his  ideas  of  doctrine  and  polity.  De  Wette  finds  less  of 
the  direct  influence  of  Paul,  but  he,  too,  admits  that  certain  passages  have 
an  unmistakable  Pauline  stamp.  WiUi  Baur '  the  era  of  positive  criti- 
cism begins.  He  advanced  from  the  denial  of  Pauline  authorship  to 
the  identification  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  with  the  character  and  con- 
ditions of  a  later  age.  They  are  not  productions  of  the  first  century,  but 
can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  Gnostic  speculations  of  the 
second.  About  the  year  150  these  writings  were  palmed  off  as  Paul's  by 
some  orthodox  churchman,  who  tried  in  this  way  to  use  the  authority  of  a 
great  name  to  check  the  rising  tide  of  Gnostic  heresy.  Baur  derived  some 
support  for  his  view  from  the  alleged  hierarchical  tendencies  of  these  writ- 
ings, but  he  regarded  the  Gnosticism  which  they  oppose  as  his  conclusive 
proof,  and  this  he  identified  witli  the  school  of  Marcion.  Many  critics 
have  followed  Baur  in  holding  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  show  a  more 
advanced  state  of  church  organization  and  more  developed  heretical 
tendencies  than  could  have  existed  in  the  apostolic  age,  but  the  details 
of  the  argument  have  been  essentially  modified.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  teaching  which  the  Pastoral  Epistles  condemn  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  one  school  of  Gnostics,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not. 
onnatural  that  more  stress  should  be  put  upon  highly  developed  church 
organization  as  evidence  of  a  late  date.  Among  those  who  have  accepted 
Baur's  conclusion,  though  with  much  variety  of  opinion  concerning  de- 
tails, are  Ewald,*  Hilgenfeld,*  Schenkel,'  Hausrath,^  Pfleiderer,®  Immer,*^ 

^  Sendschreiben  an  Gass,  1807.  *  EwdeUmg,  1812. 

•  Die  fogerumnien  PastoraWriefe,  1835. 

^  Siehen  Sendschreiben  des  neuen  Bundes,  1870,  p.  216. 

•  Einleitung  in  das  neue  Testament^  1876,  p.  744. 

•  Bibel^Lezikm,  1872,  iv.  393. 

^  Neuiestamentlicke  Zeitgeschicktey  2.  Auflage,  1877,  iv.  361. 

•  PatUinismus,  1873,  p.  464. 

•  Theclogie  des  neuen  Testaments,  1877,  pp.  387,  398. 
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Mangold,^  Beyschlag,'  Holtzmann,'  Renan,^  and  Dayidson.*  Even 
Meyer  ^  gives  free  expression  to  doubt.  Holtzmann's  work  is  the  most 
ezlmostive  and  the  ablest  that  has  yet  appeared.  He  carefully  reviews 
all  previous  discussions,  eliminates  many  eiTors,  and  fully  elaborates  all 
branches  of  the  argument.  He  covers  the  whole  ground  of  external  and 
internal  testimony.  He  examines  all  the  attempts  to  find  a  {dace  for  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  and  ri^tly  concludes  that 
every  one  is  beset  by  insuperable  difficulties.  He  discusses  the  hypotheeb 
of  a  second  Roman  imprisonment,  and  finds  it  a  makeshift  of  apologetics. 
He  enters  into  a  minute  investigation  of  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  claims  to  find  in  the  differences  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  writings  of  Paul  conclusive  proof  of  their  un-Pauline 
character.  He  attempts  to  show,  by  a  most  elaborate  analysis,  the  de- 
pendence of  the  writer  upon  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  writings  of  Luke, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  1  Peter,  and  reiterates,  with  modifications, 
the  arguments  previously  drawn  from  heresies  and  church  organizalaon. 
Some  critics  try  to  mediate  between  the  theory  just  outlined  and  the  tra- 
ditional view.  Credner  ^  first  broached  the  hypothesis  that  these  Epistles 
contain  genuine  Pauline  fragments,  which  in  some  way  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  author  and  were  made  the  nuclei  of  his  compositions. 
2  Timothy  has  been  an  especially  attractive  field  for  such  conjecture. 
Those  who  have  attempted  this  solution  of  the  problem  are  Hitzig,* 
Weisse,*  Hausrath,  Ewald,  Erenkel,^  Pfleiderer,  and  Immer,  while  Renan 
and  Beyschlag  look  upon  it  with  some  favor.  As  to  details,  there  is  no 
general  agreement,  except  in  the  opinion  that  iv.  9-18  is  a  genuine  Pauline 
fragment  This  passage  is  full  of  personal  allusions,  the  one  passage  in 
the  whole  Epistle  where  its  genuineness  can  be  put  to  a  conclusive  test, 
and  the  hypothesis  of  these  critics  is  a  virtual  confession  that  at  this  point 
the  theory  of  spuriousness  breaks  dovm.  As  the  plan  of  this  paper  does 
not  embrace  further  discussion  of  this  middle  theory,  suffice  it  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  more  untenable  than  the  other ;  for  this  allured  Pauline 
fragment,  inasmuch  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  purpose  of  the 
composition,  would  have  been  utilized  in  order  to  accredit  it  as  Paul's, 
and  hence,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  Epistle  would  no  longer  be,  as  alleged, 
an  innocent  piece  of  pseudonymous  writing,  but  an  out  and  out  forgery. 

With  the  exception  of  Holtzmann,  all  recent  commentators  hold  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  Epistles ;  so  Wiesinger  (in  Olshausen),  Huther  (in 
Meyer),  Van  Oosterzee  (in  Lange),  Hofmann,  Beck,  Weiss  (in  5th  ed.  of 
Meyer,  1886),  and  Dw^ht  (in  Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Meyer) ;  so,  too, 
Salmon,  in  his  recent  '*  Litroduction  to  the  New  Testament"  Weiss's 
conmientary  is  the  newest  and,  with  no  disparagement  of  the  others, 
the  best  It  contains  much  incisive  criticism  of  Holtzmann;  still,  the 
author  is  too  candid  to  blind  his  eyes  to  real  difficulties.  His  position  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  statement :  — 

**  For  finally  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  of  sparioosness  has  as 

1  Bleek's  Einleitwig,  3.  Auflage,  pp.  553,  560,  577. 

<  Die  christliche  Chneinde-Vei^assung  im  Zeitalter  des  N.  T.,  1874»  pp.  4,  85. 

«  Dt€  Pastoralbriefe,  1880.  *  St,  Paul,  1869,  p.  xxiiL 

*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  ike  N.  T.,  2d  ed.,  1882,  ii.  21. 

«  Rdmerbrief,  5.  Aufiage,  p.  19.  ^  Einleitung,  pp.  449,  478. 

>  Ueber  Johannes  Marcus,  1843,  p.  154. 

*  Philosophische  Dogmatik,  1855, 1. 146. 

^  Paulus,  der  AposUl  der  Heiden,  1869,  p.  208. 
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yet  borne  little  &ait  for  the  historical  understaodiog  of  our  Epistles,  aboye  all, 
howeyer,  that  it  has  not  solyed  the  problem  by  its  snppositioiis  with  reference 
to  their  tendency ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  apol^Q;etics  has  asserted  from  the 
beginning,  has  prodaced  an  abundance  of  new  dimculties  and  unsoWed  riddles. 
Just  this  is  the  reason  why,  eyen  for  him  who  does  not  conceal  from  himself  the 
difficulties  which  still  remain  for  the  acceptance  of  their  Pauline  origin,  it  eyer 
remains  the  first  task  to  inyestigate  how  far  the  difficulties  permit  of  solution 
under  this  presupposition  giyen  by  the  Epistles  themselyes  m  agreement  with 
tradition."     (Page  72.) 

In  spite  of  the  goodly  array  of  works  which  defend  the  traditional  yiew,  it  is 
periiaps  fair  to  say,  with  Professor  Hatch,  in  the  ^^  Encyclopedia  Britta- 
nica,"  that  the  majority  of  modem  critics  question  or  deny  the  genuineness 
of  these  Epistles.  This  is  certainly  true  of  Grerman  critics.  Since  Holtz- 
mann  makes  tlie  strongest  presentation  of  the  arguments  upon  which  this 
conclusion  is  based,  it  wiU  be  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  scrutinize  his  state- 
ments of  fact  and  test  the  yalidity  of  his  reasoning,  especially  in  those 
points  which  he  most  emphasizes.  One  remark,  by  way  of  preface : 
Eichhom's  yiew  that  these  three  Epistles  must  stand  or  fall  together  is 
now  almost  unanimously  accepted  both  by  the  defenders  and  the  assailants 
of  their  genuineness.  Reuss  is  a  noteworthy  exception.  He  has  now 
giyen  up  1  Timothy  and  Titus,  though  he  holds  as  firmly  as  eyer  to  the 
genuineness  of  2  Timothy,  which,  he  affirms,  would  neyer  haye  been 
suspected  if  it  had  not  been  in  bad  company.^  But  the  similarity  in 
style,  tone,  and  subject-matter  is  so  marked,  and  the  conditions  of  church 
life  which  they  reflect  are  so  exactly  correspondent,  that  few  can  resist 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  products  of  the  same  mind,  and  not  far 
separated  from  each  other  in  time.  The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  is 
assumed  in  the  following  discussion. 

Thb  Extebnal  Testimony.  —  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  external  eyidence,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
calling  attention,  in  a  few  words,  to  the  unusual  strength  of  this  line  of 
proof.     Baur  said  there  was  no  witness  to  the  existence  of  these  Epistles 
earher  than  the  end  of  the  second  century.     *<  Irenieus,  Tertullian,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  are  the  first  authors  who  are  acquainted  with  them 
and  quote  them  as  apostolic."    (Page  136.)    With  the  Canon  of  Muratori 
added  to  the  list  this  is  correct,  as  far  as  the  direct  quotation  of  these  Epis- 
tles as  apostolic  is  concerned,  but  it  is  far  from  correct  to  assert  that  there 
are  no  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  these  Epistles  earlier  than  the  close  of 
the  second  century.    It  is  not  necessary  to  claim  any  more  than  Holtzmann 
admits  in  order  to  show  that  earlier  witnesses  are  surprisingly  numerous. 
In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians  Holtzmann  dis- 
coyers  many  coincidences  in  idea  with  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  notes 
the  reappearance  of  many  of  their  characteristic  expressions.     In  fact, 
he  cannot  deny  that  all  these  Epistles  '4ook  like  products  of  one  and  the 
same  workshop,  though  elaborated  at  different  times  and  by  different 
masters."     (Page  259.)     There  is  pretty  general  agreement  that  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  was  written  about  95  A.  d.     The  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  haye  much  less  in  common  with  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  but  eyen  here  there  is  enough  of  similarity  to  lead  Holtzmann 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  writers  breathed  a  '^common  ecclesiastical 
atmosphere  with  its  liturgical,  dogmatic,  and  rhetorical  terminology." 
(Page  259.)     Of  echoes  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  Holtzmann  says  "  they 


1  Le$  £pUre$  Patdiniennes,  1878,  ii.  243,  307.     ,   ,    ^  ^ 
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are  mach  more  definite  and  even  impoeing  by  their  mnltitade."  He  has 
no  doabt  that  the  writer  of  the  shorter  recension  (which,  howerer,  accord- 
ing to  his  chronology,  cannot  be  earlier  than  166)  was  familiar  with  ^ 
Pastoral  Epistles.  Schleiermacher  doabted  whether  the  Epistle  of  Poly- 
carp  betrays  any  acqoaintance  with  1  Timothy,  bat  Holtzmann  is  certain 
that  it  does.  In  addition  to  this,  Holtzmann  finds  indications  (page 
262  ff.)  of  acqaaintance  with  the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  the  writings  of 
Justin  Martyr,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetas,  vpd^tK  IlavXov,  the  Epistle  of 
the  Chorch  at  Vienne  and  Lyons,  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
and  eyen  in  Celsus,  as  quoted  in  Origen.  Baor  held  that  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  borrow  some  of  their  terminology  from  Hegesippus,  but  accord- 
ing to  Holtzmann  this  view  is  no  long^er  entertained,  bnt  the  relation  of 
dependence  is  reversed.  There  is  ample  evidence,  then,  that  these 
Epistles  were  widely  circulated  in  the  second  century,  and  strangest  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  1  Timothy,  the  one  of  the  three  which  has  been  die 
especial  object  of  suspicion,  was  more  widely  known  and  used  than  the 
others.  Holtzmann  closes  his  review  of  the  external  testimony  with  this 
statement :  — 

"  The  Epistles  are  nowhere  expressly  mentioned  before  the  last  third  of  the 
second  century  ;  and,  too,  it  is  past  the  middle  of  this  century  when  the  first 
clear  reference  is  made  to  their  contents.  They  can,  therefore,  with  reference 
to  the  total  judgment  of  the  second  century,  be  designated  almost  as  Antile- 
gomena  only."     (Page  266.) 

Perhaps  the  "  almost "  ought  to  save  the  assertion  from  criticism.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  even  this  cautious  application  of  the  term 
Antilegomena,  for  Holtzmann  does  not  furnish  a  scintilla  of  proof  that 
at  any  time  in  the  second  century  the  claims  of  these  Epistles  were  dis- 

Euted,  except  by  Gnostic  heretics.  The  only  basis  for  the  assertion,  upon 
is  own  construction  of  the  evidence,  is  silence,  and  silence  is  no  justifi- 
cation of  the  term  Antilegomena.  But  even  silence  is  secured  only  by 
assigning  a  very  late  date  to  many  of  the  writings  referred  to.  If  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  are  genuine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest, 
we  have  witnesses  which  belong  to  the  second  decade  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. That  these  Epistles  are  genuine  is  no  longer  an  empty  assertion. 
Lightfoot's  recent  work  furnishes  conclusive  proof.*  The  early  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  not  complete  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  heretics  of  the  second  century.  Clement  of  Alexandria  mi^es 
the  general  statement  that  the  heretics  reject  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.* 
Tertullian'  and  Jerome^  state  that  Marcion  repudiated  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Jerome  makes  the  same  statement  of  Basilides,  and  says  that 
Tatian  accepted  Titus,  although  he  rejected  the  other  two.  Now  both 
Marcion  and  Basilides  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  and 
must  therefore  be  added  to  the  early  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  these 
Epistles.  This  brief  survey  suffices  to  show  that  very  few  New  Testa- 
ment books  are  more  strongly  fortified  by  external  proof  than  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles.  The  controversy  has  been,  and  is,  over  their  contents, 
but  this  tends  to  withdraw  attention  from  the  remarkable  strength  of  the 
external  attestation. 

The  HrpoTHESis  of  a  Second  Roman  Imprisonment. — It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  numerous  attempts  to  fit  the  Pastoral  Epistles 

1  Apostolic  Fathers^  Part  H. :  S.  Ignatius  and  S.  Polycarp. 

^  Stromata^  ii.  11.  •  Advenus  Mcardonemy  v.  21. 

^  Comment,  in  ep,  ad  Tit,  proem. 
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with  their  historical  aUosions  into  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  for  no  one 
of  them  has  heen,  and  no  fatare  attempt  can  he,  successful.  There  is 
not  only  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  Paul's  journeys  with  his  movements 
in  Acts,  —  a  feat  not  yet  accomplished  without  setting  grammar  and 
common  sense  at  defiance, — but  another  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
such  a  scheme  is  the  necessity  which  it  imposes  of  separating  2  Timothy 
from  the  other  two  by  an  interval  of  at  least  four  years.  But  these  three 
Epistles  belong  together  and  represent  a  distinct  period  in  the  apostle's  life. 
Just  as  truly  as  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Corinthians  represent  one  stage 
of  Paul's  career  and  the  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment  another,  just  so 
sorely  do  the  Pastoral  Epistles  represent  a  still  later  stage ;  and  it  is  throw- 
ing history  into  utter  confusion  to  carry  two  of  these  back  into  the  three 
years'  stay  at  Ephesus,  making  them  antedate  the  Romans  group,  and  as- 
sign the  third  to  the  close  of  the  Roman  imprisonment.  Since,  now,  2 
Timothy  was  written  from  a  Roman  imprisonment,  and  1  Timothy  and 
Titus  when  the  apostle  was  at  liberty,  it  is  not  possible  to  defend  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  these  latter,  without  supposing  that  Paul  was  released 
from  the  Roman  imprisonment  of  which  Acts  speaks,  revisited  the  scenes 
of  his  former  labors,  and  was  again  incarcerated  in  Rome  before  his  mar- 
tyrdom. This  hypothesis  is  stigmatized  as  an  apologetic  invention,  with 
no  basis  except  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  place  for  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  in  Paul's  recorded  life ;  but  this  is  a  sufficient  basis  unless  die 
Pastoral  Epistles  can  be  proved  to  be  spurious.  There  is,  however,  inde- 
pendent evidence  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Eusebius  says  there 
was  a  report  current  (Aoyo9  ^ct)  in  his  day  that  Paul  was  released  from 
his  Roman  imprisonment^  It  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  Eusebius 
speaks  that  he  accepted  this  report,  for  he  immediately  refers  in  corrobo- 
ration to  2  Tim.  iv.  16, 17,  where  he  finds  in  the  words  17  trpdrrrf  diroXoyla 
an  allusion  to  the  first  imprisonment  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
Paul  was  then  undergoing.  He  is  probably  incorrect  in  his  exegesis,  but  it 
is  not  true,  as  has  been  stoutly  asserted,  Uiat  Eusebius'  only  source  of  in- 
formation was  a  misunderstood  passage  of  2  Timothy.  He  first  states  a 
current  opinion,  which  he  evidently  shares,  and  then  seeks  to  confirm  it 
by  his  quotation.  It  was  the  current  opinion  which  suggested  to  him  his 
interpretation  of  Paul's  words.  There  is,  too,  in  the  Canon  of  Muratori 
a  fragment  of  a  sentence  which  implies  Paul's  release.  It  is  appended 
to  the  following  brief  description  of  the  Acts :  — 

**  The  Acts  of  tho  Apostles  are  all  written  in  one  book.  Luke  relates  to  the 
excellent  Theophilos  the  events  of  which  he.  was  an  eve-witness,  as  also  in  a 
fleparate  place  he  evidently  declares  the  martyrdom  of  reter." 

Hien  follow  the  words :  -— 
"  Sed  prof  eotionem  Paoli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  proficiscentis/' 

Here  the  corrupt  text  ends,  leaving  us  ignorant  of  what  the  writer  said 
about  Paul's  departure  for  Spain.  But  whatever  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
may  have  been,  it  is  reasonably  certain,  as  the  large  majority  of  scholars 
admit,  that  the  author  believed  that  Paul  at  some  tmie  set  out  from  Rome 
for  Spain.  If  such  a  departure  took  place,  all  will  grant  that  it  must  have 
followed  a  release  from  the  Roman  imprisonment.  Eusebius  has  pre- 
lerved  a  statement  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  which,  if  it  is  trustworthy, 
justifies  the  inference  of  Paul's  release.  The  statement  refers  to  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

1  EcclesiasHcal  History ^  IL  22,  2. 
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^  For  both  hayiiig  come  to  our  city,  Corintli,  mkI  planted  os,  taaght  tlie  fike 
doctrine,  and  in  like  manner  having  also  gone  to  Italy  and  taught  together 
there,  they  were  martyred  at  the  same  time."  ^ 

Now  if  Paul  and  Peter  were  in  Corinth  together  and  went  from  there  to 
Bome  to  a  common  martyrdom,  as  this  passage  seems  to  imj^y,  these 
events  most  have  taken  place  at  a  period  later  than  that  oorered  by  the 
Acts,  hence  Paol  must  lutve  been  set  free.  This  statement  is  claimed  to 
be  unworthy  of  credence  because  Dionysius  makes  Peter  and  Paul  the 
joint  founders  of  the  Corinthian  church,  and  this  flatly  contradicts  the 
I^ew  Testament  But  if  Peter  and  Paul  were  in  Corinth  together  at  a 
time  subsequent  to  that  covered  by  die  Acts,  this  huct  would  be  enou^  to 
justify  the  very  general  statement  of  Dionysius,  especially  since  the 
point  he  emphasizes  is  that  the  two  apostles  taught  Uie  same  doctrine. 
The  trustworthiness  of  this  statement  is  partially  confirmed  by  the  men- 
tion of  Troas  and  Miletus  in  2  Timothy,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
Paul's  last  journey  to  Rome  was  via  Corinth.  This  remark  of  Dionyshis 
and  the  Canon  of  Muratori  are  both  assigned  to  about  170  A.  i>.  Tliere 
is,  too,  an  important  passage  in  Clement  of  Rome.  After  describing 
Paul's  sufferings,  he  says :  — 

«  Having  preached  the  gospel  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  he  received  tiie 
glorious  reward  of  his  faith,  having  taneht  the  whole  world  righteousness,  aad 
having  come  to  the  limit  of  the  West  (rtpfta  r^s  S^cvf),"  etc.* 

What  does  Clement  mean  by  '*  limit  of  the  West "  ?  Many  say  Rome, 
and  hold  that  he  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  Paul.  If  so,  the  trane- 
fer  was  not  very  successful,  for  Paul  intended  to  go  to  Spain.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  Clement  speaks  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  a»  he  was 
writing  in  Rome,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should  refer  to  that  city  aa 
T€pfjLa  rrj^  SvacoK.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Clement's  language,  instead 
of  being  precise  and  definite,  is  rhetorical  and  exaggerated,  and  hence 
no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it.  But  tibe  hust  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  Clement  speaks  of  Paul  as  having  preached  in  the  £a8t 
and  in  the  West  and  immediately  after  uses  the  phrase  "  limit  of  the 
West"  The  West  is  his  general  expression  for  the  whole  region  as  op- 
posed to  the  Orient,  and  in  comparison  with  this  the  ^*  limit  of  the  West " 
must  mean  something  more  definite  and  specific.  Clement's  residence  at 
Rome  suggests  Spain  as  the  most  natural  interpretation,  and  this  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  designations  of  Spain  found  in  other  writers.  Velleius 
Paterculus  calls  it  extremus  nostri  orbis  terminus.*  Strabo  speaks  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  as  vipara  r^  olKovfxhnrfi^^  and  Philostratos  describes 
Grades  as  Kara  ro  r^  Evp<u7n/$  ripfjuau  Ewald,  whose  view  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  acquits  him  of  any  apologetic  motive,  says4  — 

^  These  words  of  Clement  in  their  entire  connection  are  so  clear  that  <me 
cannot  comprehend  how  in  our  times  they  could  be  so  much  misunderstood,  or 
rather  perverted.'' 

Hamack  '  and  Renan  ^  agree  with  Ewald.  The  value  of  Clement's  testi- 
mony comes  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote  only  about  thirty  years  after  Paul's 
death.  The  lack  of  any  trace  or  tradition  in  Spain  of  Paul's  visit  there 
is  by  no  means  decisive  against  so  early  a  statement  as  that  of  Clement. 

1  Ecclesiastical  History^  iL  25,  8.  *  Ad  ConrUh.,  c.  6. 

s  See  Lightf  oot's  Eptstle  of  Clement,  p.  49  £.  ^  Oeograpkioa,  ii.  1. 

»  Pat.  Apot.  Opera,  L  1,  p.  16.  •  UAfUicknst,  p.  106. 
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The  testiinony  of  the  Canon  of  Maratori,  Dionysins,  and  Clement  m^  be 
eoDsidered  meagre,  but  it  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles.    It  may  be  thought  strange  that  if  Paul  spent  two  or  three  years  in 
free  missionary  labor  after  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  there  should  be  no  record 
of  his  activity.     But  no  good  reason  has  been  found  for  expecting  more 
than  we  have.     The  Fathers  give  extremely  little  information  about  the 
apostles.     Their  aim  was  not  historical,  but  hortatory,  apologetic,  dog- 
matic ;  their  historical  statements  are  generally  incidental  and  are  bor- 
rowed almost  exclusively  from  the  New  Testament     The  meagre  evi- 
dence we  have  with  reference  to  Paul's  later  career  all  points  in  the  same 
direction,  and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  the  Acts.     This  is 
generally  assumed,  however,  by  those  who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.     Holtzmann  asserts  that  the  impossibility  of  finding  a 
place  for  these  Epistles  in  the  known  life  of  Paul  makes  it  mathematicfdly 
certain  that  they  are  not  Pauline.     But  Luke  leaves  us  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  time  of  Paul*s  death.    The  fact  that  he  closes  his  narra- 
tive at  the  year  63  gives  us  no  more  right  to  conclude  that  Paul  was 
martyred  at  that  time  than  to  infer  that  he  was  set  free.^    Bat  while  it  is 
arbitrary  to  interpret  Luke's  silence  as  favoring  either  of  these  views,  it 
is  of  some  moment  that  Paul  expresses  his  confident  expectation  of  re- 
lease in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  still  more  positively  in  that  to 
Philemon  (though  many  refer  this  latter  to  CsBsarea).    Again,  it  is  not  at 
aU  probable  that  Paul  was  condemned  on  the  charge  for  which  he  was 
taken  to  Rome.     The  combined  force  of  these  facts  raises  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  apostle  was  released  and  reimprisoned ;   and  uidess 
ihere  is  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  some  conclusive  proof  that  Paul  did  not 
write  them,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  accept  this  as  historic  fact. 

Internal  Evidence.    I.  Style  and  Diction.  —  The  argument  from 
style  and  diction  alone  is,  in  Holtzmann's  opinion,  sufficient  to  establish 
beyond  a  doubt  the  spuriousness  of  these  Epistles.     His  first  assertion  is 
that  the  writer  of  the  Pastoral  Episdes  has  a  special  fondness  for  unusual 
compound  words.     "  The  real  Paul,"  he  says,  "  would  often  use  two  or 
three  words  where  these  Epistles  employ  a  single  clumsy  compound." 
(Page  92.)    He  gives  this  list  of  the  most  striking  instances :  dyaOotpytiVf 
fdtrxpOK€pSn^,  avaifowpuVf  avriSuiTi$4fuyo^y  avroKaTOKpiTO^  Stairaparpi^^i;, 
h^poSiBai(rKak€lv,  $€oirvtwrro^y  Itpowpem^,  KOKOfiraBtlv^  icaA,o8i3a<ricaXo9,  icevo- 
^WFio,  Xoyofia)(€iv,  XoyofiaxCof  /AarcuoXoyia,  fiaTaiok6yoi,  vofioSiSda'KaXo^ 
oucoSco-Trorciv,  ovyKaKonraB^iv^  (njvavoBvrjO'Ktiv^  TCKvoyomi',  T€#cvoyoi/ta,  tcki'O- 
rpoff^^  vSpoirorciv,  ^^Xo<^povciv,  f^iKavOpwiria.     The  charge  is  that  the 
inciter  is  speciaUy  fond  of   these  sesquipedalia,  while  Paul  expresses 
himself  more  intelligibly  and  forcibly  by  the  use  of  simpler  terms.    As  a 
niatter  of  fact,  however,  long  compounds  are  not  infrequent  in  the  other 
Pauline  Epistles.     Indeed,  two  of  the  words  in  Holtzman's  list  are  found 
m  them,  (rwawoOm^Ktiv  in  2  Corinthians  and  v\lrrj\oif)pov€iv  in  Romans. 
Twelve  of  the  others  are  used  by  such  writers  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  He- 
'odotus.     The  rest  are  rare,  and  some  of  them  were  in  all  probability 
coined  by  the  writer,  for  example,  frcpoSt&uricaXcrv.     But  the  making  of 
new  compounds  is  not  un-PauUne.     With  very  litUe  search  I  have  found 
ft  dozen  compounds  as  striking  as  those  in  the  above  list,  which  bear  as 
Probably  as  any  of  them  the  stamp  of  Paul's  mint.     Another  resem- 
blance is  in  the  fact  that  almost  all  are  a7r<i^  Acyoficva.    This  indicates 


1  Cf.  Salmon's  Introduction,  p.  498.  (^r^r^n]o 
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facility  in  the  making  of  new  words  to  meet  new  emereencies.  Theee 
Pauline  compounds  are  as  follows:  di^e^x^tocrros  dvcic&iTyiTrosy-  iucauub^ 
KpurCoLy  i6€\o$fnfaK€iaf  ivtvoOrfro^,  IrcpofvyctK,  ^coSiSoicros,  KoXovoctr,  6ft^ 
voSciKy  6<f>6aXfjLoSovk€Cay  irofictotucro?,  avdoMnroulv*  Paul's  writings  con- 
tain, too,  a  long  list  of  compounds  which  are  rare  elsewhere,  and  a 
large  number  of  these  occur  but  once.  A  few  examples  are :  alcrxpokoyia, 
dicaraKoXvirTOS  dvc^cpcvFi/rof,  dlfLcravoi;ro9,  ctK^panrapco-icos,  crcpoyXcMTono^ 
KwoSoiuLf  iroXvTTouciXos.  It  should  be  noted  that  several  of  these  haye 
one  element  in  common  with  words  in  Holtzmann's  list  A  ^lecial 
point  is  made  of  the  writer's  fondness  for  compounds  in  <^t\os.  (P^ge 
92).  There  are  more  than  seyen  hundred  of  these  on  record.  Paul  in 
his  other  Epistles  uses  five.  In  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  ezclnsiye 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  there  are  nine.  That  in  these  Epistles  eight  new 
ones  are  found  is  nardly  sufficient  to  prove  tbe  writer's  special  fondness, 
especially  since  all  but  one  of  these  were  in  common  use,  and  that  one  is 
the  negative  of  a  commonly  used  positive  (d^^aya^os).  In  view  €^ 
these  facts  I  deny  that  the  use  of  compound  words  in  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles throws  any  just  suspicion  upon  their  Pauline  origin. 

Holtzmann  quotes  Schleiermacher  with  ^proval  to  the  effect  that  in- 
stead of  numerous  words  and  phrases  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  Paul  woold 
have  used  others.  His  list  is  quite  long.  I  can  give  only  a  few  exam> 
pies.  It  is  said  that  Paul  would  have  used  KrCfn^  instead  of  ktUtiuu  But 
Paul's  diction  is  not  stereotyped.  In  his  other  Epistles  he  usee  6^€^ 
X>;fia  and  o^ciXi/,  ircpto-o'cvfia  and  irtpuro'tiay  wofjM  and  woa-Ky  Soipca  and  &*• 
fnffjuau  The  last  pair  are  an  exactly  analogous  instance ;  for  Siaprffjua  is  naed 
only  once,  but  8oipca  several  times.  It  is  said  that  instead  of  ^cpo8i8(urica- 
ActK  Paul  makes  paraphrases  with  Ircpov  cvayycAtov.  He  does  use  math 
phrases  twice,  once  each  in  Galatians  and  2  Corinthians,  but  the  context 
in  1  Timothy  shows  that  the  new  word  does  not  refer  to  a  ^cpov  cvayy Auw, 
hence  its  use  is  justified.  Again,  it  is  said,  that  instead  of  d/ioipij  Paul 
would  have  used  avrifjuurOia  or  d»Ta?ro&Kri9.  But  he  uses  the  former  of 
these  only  twice  and  the  latter  only  once.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  say  with  reference  to  clvrairoSoo-if  in  Colossians  that  Paul  would  have 
used  iATTLftJurBla^  or  even  dvrairo^o/ta,  for  that,  too,  is  found  once  in  R<Mnant. 
But  &fjLOLpi^  fits  the  idea  in  1  Timothy  far  better  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  requital  which  children  should  make  to 
parents,  and  by  the  choice  of  ofUK^i?  he  designates  it  as  a  return  in  kind, 
an  exercise  of  the  tender  love  and  care  of  which  they  themselves  have 
been  recipients.  That  is  strange  critioiam  which  will  not  permit  a  man 
of  Paul's  versatility  and  culture  to  use  a  new  word  when  it  more  fitfy 
and  exactly  expresses  his  meaning.  Certain  longer  forms  of  the  UDq>er- 
ative  are  said  to  be  characteristic  of  our  author.  The  only  instanoM 
mentioned  are  vtpdfrrKro  and  d^urraco  for  irtfuUrna  and  &^Uma,  The 
former  is  found  twice  and  the  latter  once.  It  is  impossible  to  repress  curi- 
osity as  to  the  way  in  which  the  critics  have  ascertained  that  Paul  would 
have  used  the  shorter  form,  for,  outside  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  there  is 
no  instance  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  second  person  singuhur  of  the 
imperative  of  these  verbs.  Besides  single  words  there  are  numerous 
phrases  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  many  of  them 
being  found  in  all  three.  Here,  too,  in  his  zeal  to  prove  different  author- 
ship, Holtzmann  makes  his  list  unduly  long.  Such  a  phrase  as  hiommv 
hiKajuHTvvTiv  is  equally  characteristic  of  Romans,  and  others,  like  rov  fcoXoi' 
dywva  dycaviiCco'^cu,  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason  be  oon^dered.contra- 
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Paaline.  The  presence  of  these  new  phrases  is  sofficiently  explained 
hy  the  new  circomstanees  in  which  the  apostle  writes,  especially  the 
perils  in  the  life  of  the  church  to  which  he  so  often  refers.  The  menace 
of  erratic  teaching  accounts  for  his  emphasis  upon  sound  words,  in  the 
phrases :  Xoyos  vy&i^  17  uytotyovo-a  StScurKoAta,  vytouVctv  rg  iriorct,  etc. 
So,  too,  the  oft^repeiOed  phrase,  ttkttos  6  Xoyos,  puts  the  absolute  trust- 
wiurthiness  of  the  gospel  in  contrast  with  the  empty  theorizing  which  was 
so  much  in  vogue.  This,  I  urge,  is  a  natural  and  sufficient  explanation 
of  most  of  the  phrases  peculiar  to  these  Epistles.  Just  as  Romans  and 
Galatians  mark  the  period  of  Paul's  opposition  to  the  Judaizers  by  the 
nomeroos  characteristic  phrases  which  they  have  in  common,  so  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  represent  his  opposition  to  a  new  form  of  error  by  forms  of 
speech  adapted  to  the  new  conditions. 

Holtzmann's  suspicions,  aroused  by  the  presence  of  so  many  new  words 
and  phrases,  are  increased  by  the  conspicuous  absence,  which,  he  says, 
oan  hardly  be  accidental,  of  many  terms  characteristic  of  Paul.  He 
mentions  thirty-three,  namely :  otSucos^  ^Kadapo-iOy  ijcpopvcrria,  yviapif^€tv, 
dia$TJKrfy  Bucaita/iOj  8okC4V,  ^ootos,  l^orty,  icdyco,  #caT€pya{€0'^cu,  Kpuo'O'iav^ 
lueutjujnr^  fuxpo^  fjuapuiy  o/AOiovK,  OfioiMfM,  ofioCuHy  opaVy  ovpavos,  irapa3o<rt9, 
vapaX<ififiQy€LVy  ircti^ctv,  TreiroiOivaL,  V€iro(&rfO't,^,  ircpiirareiv,  ol  iroAAo^  o^Aay- 
^i^o,  rav€Lv6^  raTreivow,  ^v(ri9,  xapii€icr$aL^  )(pr)aT69.  He  also  gives  a  list 
of  ten  families  of  words  whose  absence  is  equally  unaccountable.  These 
are:  ^cv^cp-09,  -to,  -ow;  ^pov-ctK,  -i/fui,  -i;<rt$,  -i/xos;  vpcurorctv,  irpayfuz, 
«pa£t9;  WXa-09,  -ow,  ''6T7f<s;  ^^y-cu^,  -Vf"*j  'V^f  "^*^>  irvv€f)y'€lv,  -os; 
rcpuro'-cvctv,  -cto,  '•ev/ui,  -os,  -orcpos ;  vXcovofctv,  7r\€0V€icT-€tv,  -1/9,  irAcovcf ta ; 
wra#cov-€iv,  -17;  diro#caXv-irT€«',  -^is;  Kavx-axrOaLf  'VH^  -lyo't?.  How  im- 
portant these  omissions  are  in  Holtzmann's  estimation  is  seen  by  the 
assertion :  — 

**  This  one  point  decides  ike  question.  This  explains  why  an  ear,  that  is,  so 
to  speak,  satiated  with  Paaline  phraseology,  begins  to  feel  dissatisfaction  at 
the  mere  sound  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles."  (Page  98.) 

But  the  fact  that  all  these  words  are  used  by  Paul  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  their  necessary  reappearance  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.     The  question 
of  the  circumcision  is  not  alluded  to  by  a  syllable.     It  was  evidently 
not  a  live  issue  when  these  Epistles  were  written.     Why,  then,  should  we 
miss  the  terms  which  refer  to  it  ?     The  word  fjuapCa  is  used  five  times  in 
1  Corinthians,  but  nowhere  else  in  Paul.     Does  its  repeated  use  in  one 
Bpistle  make  it  so  characteristic  of  Paul's  style  that  its  absence  here  is 
noteworthy  ?     So  fiucpos  is  found  once  each  in  Galatians  and  1  Corin- 
thians, both  times,  however,  in  the  same  proverbial  expression,  <<  a  little 
leaven,"  etc     Does  the  fact  that  Paul  twice  uses  a  popular  proverb 
make  the  terms  of  that  proverb  characteristically  Pauline?     I  do  not 
wish,  however,  to  seem  to  deny  that  most  of  the  words  in  Holtzmann's 
list  are  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  Paul's  writings ;  but  a  careful 
examination  proves  that  they  are   specially  characteristic  of  the  four 
greater  Epistles,  while  in  the  others  they  are  either  used  with  much  less 
uequency  or  entirely  disappear ;  and  even  in  the  four  Homologoumena, 
M  Holtzmann  caUs  them,  the  distribution  of  these  words  is  so  obviously 
fortuitous  as  to  preclude  his  confident  conclusion.     Contrast  the  use  of 
the  kvipytia  group  in  Romans  and  Philemon.     In  the  former  there  are 
^e  instances  in  twenty-five  pages,  in  the  latter  three  in  a  htUe  more  than 
&  page.     But  three  of  the  instances  in  Romans  are  in  the  last  chapter,  so 
that,  omitting  this,  there  are  only  two  in  twenty-three  pages.    The^  are    . 
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twenty-four  instances  of  the  fl-cpurcrcvcty  gronp  in  2  Corinthians,  but  oi^ 
one  in  Galatians.  In  Romans  there  are  eleven  instances  of  the  vrojcovar 
groap,  bat  none  in  1  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  The  Kavx^ajrOai  groop  ii 
specially  characteristic  of  the  four  great  Epistles,  being  used  forty-nins 
times,  twenty-nine  in  2  Corinthians  alone,  but  there  are  only  six  instanees 
of  these  words  in  the  other  six  Epistles.  So  of  the  ^cv^cpoc  gronp  there 
are  seven  instances  in  Romans,  seven  in  1  Corinthians,  eleven  in  GralatJans, 
but  only  one  each  in  2  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  Colossians,  and  none  in 
the  remaining  four.  This  shows  that  the  choice  of  words,  in  Epistles  Tery 
close  to  each  other  in  time  and  subject-matter,  may  exhibit  striking  dif- 
ferences. Why,  then,  should  we  take  offense  at  a  still  greater  differenee 
in  diction  between  groups  of  Epistles  separated  by  an  interval  of  sereral 
years  and  still  farther  apart  in  the  subjects  which  they  treat  ? 

The  discussion  thus  far  may  have  given  the  impression  that  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  utterly  destitute  of  Pauline  words  and  phrases.  Such  worda, 
however,  are  numerous.  Holtzmann  pre&ces  his  discussion  of  them  with 
this  remark :  **  In  consideration  of  the  characteristic  difference  which, 
from  beginning  to  end,  distinguishes  these  Epistles  on  the  negative  side 
from  the  Pauline,  it  is  of  no  importance  if  a  wide  linguistic  domain  ap- 
pears, which  these  Epistles  have,  in  common  with  the  other  ten,  yes,  even 
with  the  four  first  and  greatest  of  the  Pauline  collection."  (Page  99.) 
It  has  been  proved  already,  then,  by  the  absence  of  characteristic  dUction, 
that  these  Epistles  are  not  Paul's,  and,  in  view  of  this  conclusive  proof, 
the  presence  of  Pauline  words,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  must 
count  for  nothing.  Still,  their  presence  is  a  phenomenon  whidb  must  be 
expl^ned.  One  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  Holtzmann's  method  of 
explanation  :  "  The  verb  Karofrftlv  [he  says]  is  found  in  the  four  Homo- 
logoumena  twenty-two  times,  but  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  onty 
five,  one  each  in  Luke,  Ephesiims,  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  and  2  Tim- 
othy. Since  now  in  the  four  other  cases  the  dependence  upon  Pauline 
diction  is  assured,  all  antecedent  probability  points  also  in  the  fifth  case 
to  a  similar  relation."  (Page  99.)  The  presence  of  Pauline  words, 
then,  instead  of  raising  a  presumption  that  Paul  was  the  writer,  proves 
that  the  author  borrowed  from  Paul.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  in 
Holtzmann's  opinion,  several  other  New  Testament  books  share  the  fate 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Not  only  Luke,  Acts,  and  Hebrews,  but  Ephe- 
sians, Colossians,  and  2  Thessalonians  are,  he  alleges,  post-Pauline,  and 
demonstrably  dependent  upon  the  Pauline  writings.  He  admits,  of 
course,  that  these  all  belong  to  the  school  of  Paul,  but  regards  them  as 
secondary  and  derivative.  With  reference  to  the  fact  that  Ephesians 
contains  certain  expressions  and  conceptions  not  found  ebewhere,  exc^ 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  Holtzmann  says :  *<  Such  phenomena  could  be 
used  as  proofs  of  the  transformation  of  the  apostle's  style  .  .  .  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  genuineness  of  Ephesians  rested  on  a  firm  basis." 
(Page  108.)  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  Ephesians  and  Colossians, 
if  they  are  genuine,  stand  as  a  natural  connecting  link  between  Paul's 
earlier  Epistles  and  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  that  the  weight  of 
Holtzmann's  argument  for  the  dependence  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
are  spurious. 

To  return  now  to  the  Pauline  terms  actually  found  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.      Holtzmann  gives  a  list  of  twenty-nine  which  they  have  in 
coDunon  with  the  four  Homologoumena,  and  which  are  not  found  else- 
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where  in  the  New  Testament    These  are :  dSiaXcinros,  d^aycurtia,  dXafciv, 
dXooF,    dFoiccuVaKTK,   axoro/AOK,  iLpatvoKoCrrf^  Aaropyo^    drifua,  axrrdpKttOy 
A(feopfn^    hcKoBaJipuVf    hnrayijy    i€p69y    f/LopffnocrKf    vavayav,    S^vvrj^    oIk€iv, 
^crrpoxiKOS^  vXcurcrciv,  irpovociv,  OTparcui,  ovCiTv,  (rv/i^curiA.cvctK,  vjS'pton^y 
vircpoxY7>  wiroTayjJ,  VTrori^cKOi,  v\lr9jko<f>pov€iv.     {^'^  100.)    In  yiew  of  the 
argument  already  considered,  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the 
nomher  of  compound  words  in  the 'list     There  are  twelve  words  which 
are  eommon  to  the  Pastoral  £pistles  and  the  other  ten  of  Paul,  but  occur 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  aiaxpo^  dviyKkriro^y  6i<f>$afxr(ay 
yvrjiTio^j    ivouctlvy    i^airarw^  /a^cto,  vov$€0'Ca,    otKCios,  oAc^po9v  vpourrdvaiy 
Xpffo^orr;^.     {Pt^  99.)     There  are  eight  more  which  are  found  in  the 
Ptotoral  Epistles  and  the  six  minor  Paulines,  but  in  no  other  New  Testa- 
ment book,  namely,  3ui/SoXo9,  Xovrpovj  xtpSo^f  wpoKomff^  <r€fiv6iy  <nr€yS€a'Oaiy 
hru^dy€ia^  ojxfnf<rToi,     In  the  last  list  BidfioXo^  is  incorrectly  inserted; 
for  it  is  found  about  thirty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  outside  of  PauL 
Dropping  this,  there  are  in  Holtzmann's  three  lists  a  sum  total  of  forty-   . 
eight   distinctively  Pauline  words,  which  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of 
our  £pistles.    This  number,  added  to  the  former  list,  the  absence  of 
which  from  these  Epistles  is  sufficient,  in  Holtzmann's  eyes,  to  prove  that 
Paul  did  not  write  them,  gives  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen.    Only 
forty-eight  of  this  group  are  found  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.     Let  us  see 
now  how  the  case  stands  with  those  that  are  undoubtedly  genuine : 
Romans  has  sixty-six,  1  Corinthians  forty-three,  Gralatians  thirty-one, 
1  Thessalonians  twenty,  PhQemon  eight     In  1  Corinthians  the  number 
is  not  only  actually  smaller,  but  very  strikingly  so  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  ihe  Epistle.     In  Westcott  and  Hort's  text  1  Corinthians  covers 
twenty-four  pages  and  has  forty-three  of  these  words;  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  cover  less  than  fifteen  pages,  and  have  forty-eight ;  and  if  these 
words  were  as  numerous  in  Romans  as  they  are  in  our  Epislles,  we  should 
find  eighty-three  instead  of  sixty-six.     Shall  we  conclude,  then,  that  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  are  more  Pauline  than  Romans  and  1  Corinthians  ? 
The  argument,  as  Holtzmann  puts  it,  makes  a  strong  impression,  but  it  is 
utterly  specious.     The  fact  is  that  the  Pastoral  Epi^es  have  as  many 
characteristically  Pauline  words,  in  proportion  to  their  length,  as  any  of 
Paul's  writings,  even  the  four  Homologoumena. 

Holtzmann  next  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  article,  which  Paul 
uses  with  whole  sentences,  adverbs,  numerals,  and  especiaUy  with  infini- 
tives, is  never  so  used  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  that  prepositions  and 
conjunctions  are  there  used  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  of  Paul :  — 

**  Here  [he  says]  imitation  was  much  more  difficult  It  could  be  undertaken 
with  success  only  by  an  author  who  paid  more  attention  to  the  diseuise  he  was 
using  than  to  what  he  had  to  say.  This  would  be  the  charaoteristic  of  the  real 
forger.  Our  author,  on  the  other  hand,  pays  no  attention  to  this  matter.  It 
does  not  trouble  him  that  &<ra^c»f>  which  he  uses  six  times,  is  found  in  Paul  but 
twice,  rdp,  which  so  enlivens  the  dialectic  character  of  Paul's  style,  is  found  oft- 
ener  in  the  one  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  than  in  our  three.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  following  purtioles,  hardly  less  characteristic  of  the  movement  of  Paul's 
thought,  are  entirely  wanting,  namely,  Upa,  ipa  ody,  S«<J,  Si^rt,  lircira,  $Tt,  «# ,  IM, 
fKtrwms.  Swms,  obicirtf  o0ir«,  oi^c,  ird\uf,  4p  warrl^  t^c,  vov,  &{nt9p ;  and  no  less,  too, 
the  following  prepositions,  so  often  met  with  in  Paul :  drr/,  ixph  ffi^poff$§Pf  fytntp, 
^ood,  with  aoousative,  and  especially  o^,  for  which  our  author  uses  urrd,** 
(Page  101.) 

^▼ery  candid  investigator  will  admit  that  the  points  here  enumerated 
are  dosely  connected  with  peculiarities  of  style.    The  choice  of  idear 
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words  in  a  writer  of  Paul's  power  and  culture  depends  upon  subject  and 
dreumstances,  but  the  use  of  particles  is  not  conditioned  so  mud^  by  the 
ideas  expressed  as  by  the  author's  habitual  mode  of  expression  and  proc- 
esses of  thought.  Before  admitting,  however,  the  conclusiveness  of  this 
argument,  we  must  first  see  whether  the  words  and  constructions  men- 
tioned are  characteristic  of  Paul's  style  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  their 
absence  irreconcihtble  with  Pauline  authorship  A  careful  examination 
of  the  ten  Epistles  of  Paul  shows  that  this  argument  has  just  as  little 
validity  as  the  one  we  have  already  considered.  The  limits  of  this  paper 
forbid  a  full  *  presentation  of  details,  but  the  following  seem^  sufficient  to 
establish  my  proposition.  In  the  first  place,  several  of  these  words  are 
not  characteristic  of  PauL  Ilorc  is  not  used  in  any  of  Paul's  Epistlee, 
and  ovir<a  occurs  once  in  1  Corinthians,  but  nowhere  else.  A  word  may 
be  used  a  few  times  in  one  or  more  Epistles  and  still  not  be  characteristic 
of  the  author's  style.  It  is  true  thi^  yap  is  found  in  Galatians  oftener 
than  in  our  Epistles,  but  as  the  instances  are  thirty-seven  and  thirty-four 
respectively,  Uie  difference  furnishes  no  basis  for  argument  Tap  occurs 
but  eleven  times  in  Ephesians  and  six  in  Colossians.  It  is  not  true  that 
our  author  uses  fjuerd  for  aw.  Paul  uses  ow  thirty-nine  times,  almost 
exclusively  with  persons,  not  at  all,  however,  in  2  Thessalonians  and 
Philemon,  only  four  times  in  Romans  and  two  in  Ephesians,  while  he 
uses  fjuerd  with  genitive  fifty-two  times,  once  at  least  in  each  of  the  ten 
Epistles.  Hence  /xcro,  which  is  found  in  our  Epistles  eighteen  times,  is 
more  characteristic  of  Paul  than  avv.  In  thirteen  of  these  eighteen  in- 
stances it  is  safe  to  say  that  Paul  certainly  would  not  have  used  ow,  and 
the  remaining  five  can  be  easily  paralleled  in  his  other  Epistles.  Tlie 
whole  number  of  particles  menti<»ied  by  Holtzmann,  exclusive  of  prepo- 
sitions and  those  already  discussed,  is  sixteen.  Of  this  number  only  five 
are  found  in  Ephesians,  four  of  them  occurring  but  once  each ;  only  six 
in  Philippians,  five  of  them  but  once.  Not  a  sing^  one  is  found  in 
Colossians.  In  fact  these  words  are  really  characteristic  of  the  four 
Homologoumena,  and  of  these  only.  But  they  are  not  equally  distributed 
through  these  foni^.  They  are  characteristic  of  the  argumentative  pas- 
sages, but  not  of  the  hortatory  and  practicaL  Not  one  of  them  occurs 
in  Romans  xii.  Since  now  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not  argumentative, 
but  hortatory  and  directive,  how  can  the  absence  of  argumentative  par- 
ticles be  reasonably  nrffed  as  a  mark  of  un-Pauline  authorship  ? 

In  regard  to  the  vanous  constructions  of  the  article  specified,  Paul's  use 
is  not  so  constant  as  to  justify  Holtzmann's  conclusion.  Philemon  is  evi- 
dence that  he  could  write  a  short  epistle  without  using  the  article  in  any  of 
these  ways.  It  is  a  fact  that  Paul  frequently  omits  the  article  where  we 
would  expect  to  find  it  Buttmann  refers  to  such  omission  with  phrases 
in  Romans  and  1  and  2  Corinthians  (page  92),  and  Winer  to  omission 
with  numerals  in  Corinthians  and  Ephesians  (page  126).  Paul  uses  the 
article  with  entire  sentences  only  six  times,^  in  four  of  these  instances 
with  an  Old  Testament  quotation  which  is  interwoven  into  his  sentence. 
There  remain  but  two  cases,  then,  as  proof  of  his  fondness  for  this  con- 
struction, ^hich  is  often  found  in  Luke.*  Paul  does  use  the  article  with 
the  infinitive  frequently,  but  the  variableness  of  his  usage  is  seen  in  the 
iB/ct  that  while  Philippians  has  fifteen  instances,  Galatians  has  only  three. 
Unless,  then,  anarthrous  constructions  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  it  can 

1  According  to  Rolling,  Der  ente  Brief  an  rim.,  1882,  p.  191 

*  See  fiuttman,  p.  96.  ><^  i 
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l>e  shown  with  a  good  degree  of  eertainty  that  Paul  would  have  used  the 
article,  this  test  of  style  cannot  he  admitted  to  have  any  decisive  value. 
(Of.  Kolling,  page  197.) 

FinaUy,  Holtzmann  describes  the  impression  which  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles make  upon  his  mind  as  contrasted  with  the  other  Pauline  writings. 
The  real  Paul,  he  says  (p.  101  f.),  shows  himself  so  possessed  of  his  sub- 
ject that  he  controls  it,  and  his  handling  of  it  leads  to  a  definite  result. 
He  writes  with  a  firm,  sure  hand.  The  structure  of  his  thought  is  solid 
and  compact.  He  has,  too,  such  a  superabundance  of  ideas  that  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  his  thought  sometimes  breaks  away  all  barriers  and  the  g^ram- 
matical  construction  of  the  sentence  goes  to  pieces.  But  in  the  Pastoral 
CpisUes  all  is  different  In  the  place  of  vigor  and  richness  we  find 
-weakness  and  poverty.  The  association  of  ideas  is  loose  throughout, 
conditioned  by  contrasts  accidentally  suggested.  Davidson  echoes  Holti^ 
mann's  judgment  and  adds  the  remark :  *^  Though  enfeebled  by  a  life 
of  suffering,  the  apostle  could  hardly  have  written  in  a  way  so  inferior  to 
his  former  self."  ^  These  assertions  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Pastoral 
£pistles  are  altogether  too  strong,  and  the  underestimate  is  occasioned 
by  the  application  of  an  unjust  standard.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  a  large  subjective  element  enters  into  the  decision  of  such  questions, 
and  that  few  can  free  themselves  from  the  bias  of  training  and  prejudice. 
It  is  well,  then,  to  observe  with  what  different  eyes  other  critics,  equally 
fearless,  look  upon  some  of  these  Epistles.  Bleek,  who  rejects  1  Timothy, 
says  of  2  Timothy :  *'  Genuineness  is  stamped  on  the  letter  throughout  so 
clearly  and  unmistakably  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  forgery."  ^  Reuss  says  of  the  same  Epistle,  though  he 
now  gives  up  the  other  two  :  **  Among  all  the  Pauline  Epistles  attacked 
by  criticism,  none  (next  to  Philemon)  bears  the  stamp  of  genuineness  so 
evidently."  *  Schleiermacher,  who  gave  up  1  Timothy  and  had  doubts 
about  2  Timothy,  says  that  Titus  contains  nothing  un-Pauline.^  But,  as  has 
been  observed,  recent  critics  of  all  schools  are  nearly  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  these  three  Epistles  stand  or  fall  together,  and  there  is  little 
which  can  be  said  either  for  or  against  any  one  of  them  which  does  not 
hold  with  reference  to  the  other  two.  Are  these  Epistles  weak  and  poor, 
as  Holtzmann  and  Davidson  assert  ?  A  multitude  of  scholars  say  ^*  no." 
Farrar  says  of  them :  '^  There  are  flashes  of  the  deepest  feeling,  out- 
bursts of  the  most  intense  expression.  There  is  rhythmic  movement  and 
excellent  majesty  in  the  doxologies,  and  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  pastor, 
drawn  not  only  with  an  unfaltering  hand,  but  with  a  beauty,  fullness, 
and  simplicity  which  a  thousand  years  of  subsequent  experience  have  en- 
abled no  one  to  equal,  much  less  to  surpass."^  This  is  Gloag's  judg- 
ment :  '^  The  character  of  the  great  apostle  is  distinctly  impressed  upon 
these  Epistles,  —  the  same  fervor  of  spirit  displayed  in  numerous  paren- 
theses and  digressions,  the  same  tendency  to  run  off  at  a  word,  the  same 
humility  and  self-depreciation,  the  same  earnest  desire  after  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  converts,  the  same  habit  of  alluding  to  his  own  sufferings  for 
the  gospel,  and  the  same  vehemence  of  expression  as  are  seen  in  the  other 
Epistles  are  traceable  in  these."  *  Such  citations  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely.    If  these  last  opinions  have  any  truth  in  them,  how  can  we 

»  Vol.  ii.,  p.  61  f .  *  Introduction,  ii.  73. 

•  History  of  the  New  Test.,  i.  121. 

^  Einleitung,  p.  176.  »  St,  Paul,  u.  611. 

•  Introduction  to  the  PauUne  Epistles,  p.  373.  ^  r 
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account  for  Holtzmann's  conclusion  ?  Obviously  thus.  He  makes  tiie 
four  Homologoumena  the  standard  of  Pauline  thought  and  style,  and 
any  claimant  which  deviates  in  any  marked  degree  nrom  these  he  con- 
demns as  spurious.  I  protest  against  this  method.  As  Dr.  Schaff  has 
well  said,  *'  Paul's  mind  was  uncommonly  fertile  and  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  varying  conditions,  and  had  to  create  in  some  measure  the  Chria- 
tian  idiom."  ^  The  estimate  of  the  negative  critics  ignores  the  different  cir- 
cumstances in  which  his  Epistles  were  produced.  Those  which  are  made 
the  standard  of  comparison  were  written  to  churches.  They  were  called 
fourth  by  special  emergencies  in  congregations  which  had  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  indoctrinated.  In  them  the  apostle  unfolds  the  great  vital 
truths  of  the  gospel  and  elucidates  them  by  argument  and  iUustratioii. 
It  is  not  strange  that  such  themes  should  move  his  whole  soul  and  find 
expression  in  words  that  breathe  and  bum.  Eloquence  is  in  the  subject 
and  the  occasion  as  well  as  in  the  man.  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  addressed  to  individuals,  —  to  men  who  had  been  Paul's 
missionary  helpers  for  several  years.  They  do  not  need  to  be  taught  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  It  is  natural  enough  to  find  here 
only  occasional  allusions  to  the  great  doctrines  upon  which  elsewhere  the 
apostle  lays  so  much  stress.  He  writes  to  Timothy  and  Titus  to  urge 
them  to  do  as  well  as  they  know,  and  to  give  specific  directions  concern- 
ing the  particular  perils  which  confront  them.  When  Paul  speaks  of  er- 
rorists  he  does  not  stop  to  prove  their  doctrines  false.  Such  proof  would 
have  been  superfluous  in  writing  to  such  men.  He  simply  emphasizes 
the  pernicious  practical  consequences  of  the  errors  which  were  multiply- 
ing, and  tries  to  stir  up  his  spiritual  children  to  vigilant,  successful  oppo- 
sition. A  candid  recognition  of  these  changed  conditions  goes  far  toward 
explaining  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  which  mark  these  Epistles, 
and  in  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  unreasonable  to  condemn  them  because 
they  are  not  pervaded  by  Pauline  dialectics.  It  is  fair  to  say,  indeed, 
that  if,  in  spite  of  these  different  circumstances,  the  style  and  diction  were 
the  same  as  in  the  four  Homologoumena,  that  fact  alone  would  be  con- 
clusive proof  of  spuriousness. 

We  now  come  to  Holtzmann's  proof  that  the  Pastoral  Episties  are  de- 
pendent upon  other  writings.  He  introduces  the  discussion  with  this 
statement :  *'  With  all  our  tiuthor's  independence  and  individuality  there 
is  also  a  far  reaching  dependence  in  vocabulary  and  forms  of  expression 
which  show  him  to  be  a  pediseqtms  Fault.  Indeed  it  is  not  only  the 
genuine  Episties  of  Paul  which  serve  as  models,  but  also  all  of  those 
which  had  been  put  into  circulation  under  Paul's  name,  including  the 
work  of  the  author  ad  Ephetios.  In  fact  he  has  his  eye  upon  the  whole 
school  of  Paul."  (Page  109.)  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  affinities  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  with  the  whole  range  of  Pauline  literature  thus  naively 
asserted.  Holtzmann  devotes  several  pages  to  the  task  of  showing  just 
how  passages  of  Paul's  Episties  and  of  other  New  Testament  books,  now 
as  reminiscences,  now  as  copied  quotations,  by  various  modifications  and 
combinations  were  wrought  into  the  texture  of  these  compositions.  If 
these  Epistles  were  elaborated  in  this  manner  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
prove  it.  The  following  are  Holtzmann's  most  striking  proofs.  He  says 
the  parenthetical  assertion  in  1  Tim.  H.  7,  "I  speak  the  truth,  I  fie 
not,"  is  introduced  without  any  apparent  reason  except  the  desire  to 
quote  Bom.  ix.  1.    (Page  110.)    ^^My  conscience  bearing  witness  with  me 
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in  the  Holy  Ghost "  might  have  been  added.  A  writer  who  would  copy 
from  Romans,  as  Holtzmann  alleges,  would  not  mutilate  so  striking  a  pas- 
sage. In  1  Tim.  i.  15,  Paul  calls  himself  chief  of  sinners.  This,  ao- 
c<mling  to  our  critic,  is  only  an  adaptation  of  the  phrase  ''  least  of  the 
apostles,"  found  in  1  Cor.  xr.  9.  The  most  convinoihg  proof  of  the  de- 
pendence of  2  Timothy  is  found  in  L  3,  4.  The  passage  runs:  ^*I 
thank  Grod,  whom  I  serve  from  my  forefathers  in  a  pure  conscience,  how 
unceasing  is  my  remembrance  of  thee  in  my  supplications,  night  and  day 
longing  to  see  thee,  remembering  thy  tears,  that  I  may  be  filled  with 
joy."  In  this  passage  reminiscences  of  three  distinct  passages  are 
blended.  Acts  zxiv.  14,  '^  So  serve  I  the  Grod  of  my  fathers,"  fur- 
nishes the  opening  words.  The  avpocKom^  oin^ciSi/ai^  of  Acts  xxiv.  16, 
in  combination  with  the  vdtrg  crvvct^o-ct  ayaOy  of  xxiii.  1,  explains  the 
phrase  iv  KoBap^  <rwct3i;act ;  while  Rom.  i.  9  contributes  the  rest :  "  For 
Gk>d  is  my  witness,  whom  I  serve  in  my  spirit  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son, 
how  unceasingly  I  make  mention  of  you,"  etc.  (Page  111.)  To  say  that 
such  a  theory  of  the  orig^  of  this  passage  is  nonsense  is  mild  criticism. 
Holtzmann  *s  admissions  in  regard  to  the  independence  and  individuality 
of  the  writer  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  any  conscious  attempt  at 
such  combination,  and  it  is  not  clear  to  see  how  reminiscences  could  be 
involuntarily  patched  together  so  as  to  produce  such  a  result  as  Holtz- 
mann describes.  Again,  the  catalogue  of  sins  in  2  Tim.  iii.  2-4  is  said  to 
be  modeled  after  Rom.  i.  30.  But  Romans  has  only  twelve  words  while 
2  Timothy  has  eighteen,  and  only  four  are  common  to  the  two  Usts.  Our 
author  cannot  repress  his  originality  even  in  the  act  of  borrowing.  An- 
other example  of  extraordinary  expansion  is  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  *^  Every 
scripture  inspired  of  Grod,"  etc.  This  is  only  a  circumlocution  for  Rom. 
XV.  4,  "  For  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for 
our  learning."  These  are,  I  repeat,  the  most  striking  proofs.  A  large 
majority  of  the  coincidences  consist  of  single  words  or  of  general  i^;ree- 
ment  in  idea.  Agreements  in  whole  clauses  or  phrases  are  very  few. 
One  who  was  deliberately  attempting  to  write  in  Pauline  fashion  would 
not  have  been  content  with  so  little.  An  imitator  would  have  stuck 
cbser  to  his  modeL  The  salutations  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  these 
Epistles  are  not  mere  imitations.  An  imitator,  after  he  had  warmed  to 
his  work,  might  neglect  to  array  his  ideas  in  Pauline  garb,  but  this  could 
not  be  the  case  at  the  very  start.  Then,  if  ever,  he  would  be  careful  to 
conform  his  diction  to  his  model.  But  this  is  just  what  the  writer  of 
these  Epistles  has  failed  to  do.  .  There  is,  to  be  sure,  much  variety  in  the 
Pauline  addresses,  some  being  very  long  (as  in  Romans),  others  very 
short  (as  in  1  Thessalonians),  but  Uie  sfdutations  exhibit  a  striking  uni- 
formity. All  of  the  ten  Epistles  have  "  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from 
Qtodi  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  except  Colossians,  which 
omits  the  last  phrase,  and  1  Thessalonians,  which  has  only  ^'  Grace  to  you 
and  peace."  Is  it  probable  that  an  imitator  would  depart  from  this 
stereotyped  form  ?  But  our  author  does  so  by  inserting  *'  mercy  "  be- 
tween grace  and  peace  in  two  of  the  Epistles,  while  in  the  other  he 
changes  the  customary  phrase,  '^  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  into  <*  Christ 
JesQs  our  Saviour."  Is  it  not  much  more  probable  that  Paul,  who  was 
bj  no  means  bound  to  stereotyped  phrases,  modified  the  usual  formula, 
than  that  an  imitator,  who  was  doing  his  best  to  write  like  Paul,  med- 
dled with  phraseology  which  must  have  been  very  familiar  to  his  read- 
ers?   A  comparison  of  Romans  and  Gralatians  brings  to  light  ^e^erdX 
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coincidences  that  are  mach  more  striking  than  any  in  Holtzmann's  Est 
The  same  ideas  are  often  repeated,  and  in  a  few  instances  in  almost 
identical  words.^  Coincidences  of  the  same  kind  are  found  between 
Ephesians  and  Colossians.^  Now  the  relation  in  both  these  cases  is  of  the 
same  general  kind  as  that  between  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  otber 
Panline  writings,  but  it  is  considerably  closer,  and  this  the  nearness  of 
these  Epistles  to  each  other  in  time  would  lead  as  to  expect.  But  what 
would  even  Holtzmann  think  of  the  claim  that  Galatians  is  dependent 
upon  Romans,  or  vice  versa  ?  It  \b  not  strange  that  Paul  in  his  later 
years  did  not  discard  all  his  former  vocabulary,  nor  banish  all  his  old 
ideas.  Old  words  and  thoughts  crop  out  here  and  there  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  but  they  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  new  connections  and 
applications,  and  are  used  with  naturalness,  ease,  and  freedom. 

II.  Errors  Opposed.  —  The  references  to  these  are  numerous,  and 
the  following  are  the  chief  characteristics  mentioned.  The  errors  are 
called  vain  talking,  pro&ne  babblings,  fables  and  endless  genealogies, 
profane  and  old  wives'  fables ;  and  those  who  teach  them,  vain  talkers  and 
deceivers.'  The  word  which  describes  their  activity  is  erepoStScuncoXctK^ 
They  are  said  to  be  puffed  up,  although  they  know  nothing,  and  to  desire 
to  be  vofioStSda-Kokoi,  although  they  have  no  real  understanding  of  that 
about  which  they  make  such  confident  affirmations.  The  phrase  '*  those 
of  the  circumcision  '*  proves  that  some  of  them  were  Jews,  and  the  Jew- 
ish element  in  their  speculations  is  strongly  marked  by  the  designation 
^*  Jewish  myths,"  as  well  as  by  the  statements  that  they  themselves 
wished  to  be  law  teachers,  and  that  their  teaching  led  to  fights  about  the 
law  (fJiaxai  vofUKol)}  This  Jewish  element  is  the  clearest  feature  of  the 
picture.  These  teachers  are  described  in  Titus  as  drrtXeyovre?,  and  in  2 
Timothy  tiiey  are  said  to  put  themselves  in  opposition  and  to  withstand  the 
trutii ;  but  most  of  the  references  and  characterizations  are  of  such  a  sort 
as  to  indicate  that  they  did  not  stand  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  saving 
truth  of  the  gospel.  They  were  engaged  rather  in  discussions  which  had 
no  connection  with«holiness  and  salvation,  which  were  foolish,  vain,  un- 
profitable, and  were  spreading  in  the  churches  like  a  gangrene.*  Timothy 
and  Titus  are  not  enjoined  to  refute  these  doctrines,  but  to  avoid  than. 
They  are  to  sharply  rebuke  and  silence  those  who  are  propagating  them, 
yet  correction  is  to  be  administered  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  meek- 
ness.^ The  writer  justifies  this  course  by  pointing  to  the  pernicious 
practical  consequences  of  these  discussions.  They  cause  envy,  strife, 
railing,  evil  surraisings,  factiousness.  The  character  of  the  men  who  en- 
gage in  them  is  thoroughly  bad.  They  are  corrupted  in  mind  and  bereft 
of  the  truth.  They  profess  to  know  Grod,  but  by  their  works  they  deny 
Him,  being  abominable  and  disobedient  and  unto  every  good  work  repro- 
bate. They  are  not  inspired  by  an  unselfish  purpose  to  do  good  to  others, 
but  they  teach  for  filthy  lucre's  sake."  They  have  in  fact  a  form  of  godli- 
ness to  cover  their  godlessness,  and,  naturally  enough,  the  effect  of  their 
activity  is  not  so  much  the  perversion  of  doctrine  as  the  corruption  of 

1  Of.  Gal.  ii.  20  with  Rom.  vi.  6  ;  Gal.  v.  14  with  Rom.  xiii.  8  ff. ;  GaL  v.  18 
with  Rom.  vii.  15.    For  other  parallel  passages  see  I^htfoot's  CrdZ.,  p.  45  ff. 
^  For  a  list  of  the  parallel  passages  see  Meyer  on  Eph,  p.  24. 
»  See  1  Tim.  i.  6  ;  2  Urn.  u.  16 ;  Tit  L  10  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  7. 

*  1  Tim.  i.  3  ff.  *  Tit.  i.  14  ;  iii.  9 ;  1  Tim.  L  7. 
«  2  Tim.  il  16  ;  Tit.  iu.  9.                          "^  Tit  i.  11-13 ;  2  Tim.  iL  25. 

•  Tit  i.  11, 16 ;  1  Tun.  vL  6  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1-3.  r^  I 
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morals.  Their  specolations  are  foolish  and  unprofitable,  bat  their  prac- 
tical influence  is  insufferably  bad.  These,  with  the  growing  tendency  to- 
ward asceticism,  are  the  essential  details  of  the  picture.  A  few  passages, 
omitted  here,  will  be  discussed  later. 

Who  are  these  errorists  ?  Can  we  identify  them  with  any  particular 
school  ?  Before  the  time  of  Baur  several  different  opinions  were  held,  but 
the  settlement  of  the  question  was  not  considered  important.  Baur  was 
the  first  to  try  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Pastoral  Epbtles  by  identifying  these 
false  teachers  with  the  Gnostics.  That  his  attempt  to  prove  a  reference 
to  the  school  of  Marcion  is  a  failure  is  now  generally  aidmitted,  by  none 
more  frankly  than  by  Holtzmann.  The  expressions  *^  Jewish  myths," 
"  law-fights,"  "  law-teachers,"  and  "  those  of  the  circumcision  "  cannot  by 
any  exegetical  jugglery  be  brought  into  harmony  with  Marcionite  Antino- 
mianism.  Most  of  the  details  upon  which  Baur  relied  apply  as  well  to 
several  other  Gnostic  schools,  and  some  of  them  are  by  no  means  specifi- 
cally Gnostic.  The  fact  is,  Baur  was  misled  by  a  striking  coincidence. 
The  term  avrt^ccrci?,  found  in  the  phrase  dvTt^€(r€t9  rrj^  xf/tvSiJDvvfxov  yvcoo-coiS; 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  symbolical  books  of  the  Marcionites, 
and  Baur  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  warns  against  this 
book.  But  Holtzmann  rightly  rejects  this  interpretation  because  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  do  not  contain  any  unmistakable  reference  to  Marcion- 
ism,  while  they  do  emphasize  points  that  are  antagonistic  to  it.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  with  other  Gnostic  schools.  Lipsius  ^  and 
others  suggest  pre-Valentinian  Ophitism.  This  hypothesis  is  shown  to  be 
as  indefensible  as  Baur's.  After  examining  all  the  proposed  identifica- 
tion Holtzman  arrives  at  this  conclusion :  —  "A  reference  throughout  to 
a  definite  Gnostic  system  cannot  be  proved,  though  individual  features  of 
the  portrait  of  Gnosticism  are  clearly  recognizable,  and  it  is  exactly  des- 
ignated by  its  name  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  desig- 
nation appears  as  a  current  one ;  hence  there  is  indicated  by  it  a  definite 
tendency  and  kind  of  doctrine."  (Page  132.)  The  opinions  of  many  other 
scholars  are  in  substantial  accord.  Pfleiderer  finds  a  plurarity  of  refer- 
ences, to  Cerinthus,  Saturninus,  Basilides,  and  the  Ophites.^  Hilgenfeld 
makes  a  primary  distinction  between  Judaistic  and  Gnostic  opponents, 
and  of  tjie  latter  finds  the  schools  of  Saturninus,  Marcion,  Valentin  us, 
and  the  Marcosians  referred  to.'  The  old  claim  that  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles aim  at  one  particular  Gnostic  school  is  generally  abandoned,  and  now 
it  is  alleged  that  the  author  has  his  eye  upon  the  development  of  Gnosti- 
cism as  a  whole  ;  and  it  is  said  the  fact  that  this  development  took  place 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  proves  these  Epistles  to  be  second- 
century  productions.  But  is  this  a  fact  ?  Are  there  in  these  Epistles 
indubitable  references  to  the  thought  of  the  second  century  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  passages  which  in  Holtzmann's  estimation  prove 
the  affirmative  (page  129  ff.).  One  of  these  is  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  "  forbidding 
to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats."  It  is  true  that  ascetic 
tendencies  are  cliaracteristic  of  many  Gnostic  schools,  but  they  were  not 
confined  to  them.  The  Essenes  were  very  decidedly  ascetic,  and  their  as- 
ceticism included  the  particulars  here  mentioned.  Asceticism  had  begun 
to  affect  the  church  when  Romans  was  written,  and  in  Colossians  it  is 
much  more  pronounced.     There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition 

1  GnoRticismuSy  p.  141.  ^  Protestanten-Bibel,  p.  836. 

«  Einleitting,  p.  760  ff. 
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that  a  later  development  of  this  same  tendency  is  referred  to  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Asceticism  helongs  to  the  first  century  as  well  as  to  the  second 
The  statement  in  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  that  some  taught  that  the  resurrection 
was  already  past,  is  said  to  refer  to  the  Gnostics,  many  of  whom  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  held  only  to  a  resurrection  out  of  the 
death  of  ignorance  into  the  life  of  knowledge.  But  the  passage  contaiiis 
no  distinct  reference  to  this  view.  All  that  is  asserted  is,  that  certain 
persons  held  the  resurrection  to  be  past  Of  what  sort  they  conceived  it 
to  be  we  are  not  told.  They  may  have  heen  led  by  such  an  utterance  as 
Col.  iiL  1  to  believe  in  a  spiritual  resurrection  only,  but  such  a  view  would 
not  be  necessarily  identical  with  the  peculiar  tenet  of  the  Gnostics.  In 
short,  there  is  no  certain  reference  to  Gnosticism.  Again,  this  passage 
does  not  represent  the  false  doctrine  about  the  resurrection  as  an  element 
of  a  heretical  system,  but  rather  as  an  aberration  of  two  individuals  who 
are  mentioned  by  name,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  writer  does  not 
think  of  this  error  as  having  general  currency.  It  cannot  be  admitted, 
then,  that  this  passage  helps  in  any  way  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Epistle. 
Holtzmann  finds  traces  of  Gnostic  phraseology  in  the  Pastoral  Epistlee. 
The  only  words  he  mentions  are :  a^cxpros,  <i^^a/xrta,  ypovoi,  altavioLy  and, 
with  a  ^*  perhaps,"  alQ}vc^  and  cTri^ai^cta.  He  adopts  Baur*s  explanation  of 
the  presence  of  these  alleged  Gnostic  terms.  ^^  In  a  time  when  Christian 
dogma  was  undefined  and  undeveloped  and  only  Gnostics  were  seeking  to 
formulate  and  systematize  their  views,  Gnostic  ideas  and  expressions 
would  involuntarily  be  used  by  the  Orthodox  church  teachers."  *  HoUs- 
mann  would  hardly  admit  that  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Romans  and  Corin- 
thians borrowed  these  expressions  from  the  Gnostics,  but  in  those  Epistles 
he  uses  them  all  but  one,  and  most  of  them  more  frequently  than  here. 
The  exception  is  iin<lidv€m,  the  only  one  noticeable  for  the  frequency  of  its 
use  (five  times),  and  that  is  found  in  2  Thessalonians.  The  Gnostics  may 
have  derived  these  terms  from  the  New  Testament,  but  to  reverse  the  re- 
lation is  impossible.  Holtzmann  affirms  that  1  Tim.  ii.  5  is  directed  against 
the  Gnostic  Chrtstology,  by  emphasizing  the  unity  of  the  Mediator  as  op- 
posed to  the  Gnostic  double  personality,  and  putting  stress  upon  the  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  in  opposition  to  Docetism.  I  fail  to  detect  any  polemic 
intent.  Neither  the  unity  nor  the  humanity  of  the  Mediator  is  more 
strongly  emphasized  than  in  Bom.  v.  15.  The  writer  is  speaking  of  God's 
will  that  all  should  be  saved.  He  brings  into  connection  wi&  this  the 
unity  of  the  Mediator  to  indicate  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  salvation, 
and  emphasizes  his  humanity  to  show  his  relation  to  the  whole  human  race. 
The  writer*s  aim  is  not  Chnstological  but  soteriological.  Holtzmann  says 
further  that  some  of  the  ethical  characteristics  fit  the  Gnostics.  He  quotes 
2  Tim.  iii.  6,  ^^  Of  these  are  they  that  creep  into  houses  and  lead  captive 
silly  women,"  etc.,  and  says  that  Irenceus  and  Epiphanius  charge  the 
Gnostics  with  conducting  their  propagandism  among  the  women,  the  latter 
applying  this  very  text  to  them.  To  this  Weiss's  reply  is  sufficient. 
*'  The  experience  of  all  ages  shows  how  readily  the  propagandists  of  new 
doctrines  turn  to  the  female  sex,  because  women  are  more  susceptible  and 
responsive."  (Page  308.)  It  must  be  shown  that  the  second  century 
had  a  monopoly  of  this  practice  to  give  this  passage  any  value  as  proof. 
Holtzman  refers  to  the  prohibition  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  women  in  1 
Tim.  ii.  12,  and  says  that  TertuUian  charged  the  heretical  women  with 
this  misdemeanor.  Was  Paul,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  ^*  Let  the 
1  Pastoraibriefe,  p.  28.  ^  , 
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women  keep  silence  in  your  charches/'  etc.,  looking  forward  with  pro- 
phetic eye  to  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  centary  ?  Again,  Holtzmann 
quotes  the  statement  of  Irenieus  that  many  Gnostics  would  not  teach 
without  a  fee,  and  says  we  have  a  description  of  these  men  in  the  words 
^who  suppose  that  godliness  is  a  way  of  gain"  (1  Tim.  vi.  5).  But 
2  Cor.  xi.  20  shows  that  Paul's  opponents  at  Corinth  had  this  same  greed 
of  gain. 

This  exhausts  Holtzmann's  list  of  alleged  references  to  second  century 
Gnosticism.     In  order  to  give  these  passages  any  probative  force  it  must 
be  shown  that  they  cannot  applv  to  t^e  first  century.     This  has  not  been 
and  cannot  be  done.     Those  whom  Holtzmann  stigmatizes  as  apologists 
rightly  urge  that  a  writer  of  the  second  century  whose  sole  aim  was 
to  combat  Gnosticism  would  have  drawn  a  distinct  and   unmistakable 
picture  of  his  own  times.     Holtzmann  tries  to  parry  this  by  saying  that 
it  attributes  to  our  writer  a  greater  confusion  of  the  two  epochs  than 
he  is  really  guilty  of.     He  felt  obliged  to  allude  to  contemporary  heresy 
in  the  most  general  terms  in  order  to  succeed  in  passing  off  his  pro- 
ductions as  those  of  Paul  (page  157).     But  the  supposition  that  our 
author  toned  down  and  simplified  the  phenomena  of  his  own  day  so  as  to 
attribute  only  their  beginnings  to  the  age  of  the  apostle  is  an  admission 
that  there  is  here  no  decisive  reference  to  the  second  century.     If  we 
could  prove  independently  that  our  author  wrote  in  the  second  century, 
some  such  hypothesis  would  be  a  necessity  ;  but  if  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  heretical  phenomena  of  the  Epistles  to  establish  their  date,  the  conclu- 
sion is  indubitable  that  they  belong  to  an  earlier  period.     Furthermore, 
this  hypothesis  assumes  a  refinement  of  the  forger's  art  to  which  we  find 
no  parallels  in  those  times.     Holtzmann  admits  this  in  discussing  another 
matter  and  so  demonstrates  the  untenablenesss  of  his  own  theory.     He 
says  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  must  be  of  earlier  date  than  those  of  Igna- 
tius, because  there  is  nothing  in  them  of  those  exalted  claims  with  refer- 
ence to  the  divine  origin  of  the  episcopate  of  which  Ignatius  is  full. 
^^That,  however  [this  is  Holtzmann's  argument]  the  author  shrewdly 
affected  such  ignorance,  and,  in  order  to  reproduce  artificially  the  time 
relations  of  Paul,  traced  back  only  the  first  elements  of  the  later  institution 
to  the  apostle,  entirely  contradicts  the  analogies  of  pseudepigraphic  litera- 
tore,  whose  distinguishing  mark  is  a  naive  and  for  the  most  part  bona 
fide  carrying  back  of  the  actual  present  into  the  past  esteemed  as  canoni- 
cal." (Page  214.)   Apply  this  argument  to  the  heresies  of  our  Epistles,  and 
their  alleged  reference  to  the  second  century  falls  to  the  ground.     Our 
aathor's  references  to  the  views  he  opposes  permit  but  one  alternative. 
Either  he  was  a  skillful  forger,  who  reproduced  with  admirable  exactness 
the  church  life  of  a  past  age,  or  he  is  an  honest  writer,  describing  the 
germinant  errors  of  his  own  time,  which  required  several  decades  to  come 
to  full  fruitage.     Since  the  first  conclusion  would  entirely  contradict  the 
analogies  of  pseudepigraphic  literature,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the 
aecond.    Weiss  finds  another  strong  argument  against  the  second  century 
hypothesis  in  tho  fact  that  Timothy  and  Titus  are  nowhere  summoned  to 
the  refutation  of  fundamental  errors,  but  are  constantly  exhorted  to  reject 
and  avoid  foolish  and  unfruitful  speculations.      **If  one   says  [Weiss 
ft^es]  that  it  seemed  safer  to  the  author  and  at  least  easier  to  reject 
opposing  theories  a  limine  than  to  enter  upon  a  refutation  of  them,  he 
thereby  removes  these  Epistles  out  of  the  historical  environment  in  which 
he  wi^es  to  place  them,  since  as  an  actual  fact  there  was  never  laefainff^^ip 
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to  the  church  a  consciousness  of  its  fundamental  opposition  to  Gnosticism, 
nor  confidence  in  its  ability  to  overcome  it  with  spiritual  weapons.*' 
(Page  23.) 

The  utmost  claim  which  the  facts  bear  out  is  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
contain  some  germs  of  Gnostic  error.  That  such  germs  did  not  exist  till 
long  after  the  death  of  Paul  is  a  purely  arbitrary  assertion.  Gnosticism 
was  long  in  the  air  before  it  crystallized  into  definite  systems.  It  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this  that  no  spot  can  be  pointed  to  as  its  birthplace,  no 
individual  as  its  originator,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  nu- 
merous systems  sprang  into  existence  throughout  the  Orient  If  Gnosti- 
cism comes  to  such  abundant  fruitage  early  in  the  second  century,  its  roots 
must  extend  down  deep  into  the  soil  of  the  first.  Again,  the  union  of 
Gnostic  and  Judaistic  elements  points  indubitably  to  Essenic  influence. 
Mangold  has  written  a  little  book  to  prove  that  the  errorists  of  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  are  Essenes.  ^  His  argument  is  more  convincing  than  any 
other  I  have  found  which  attempts  a  complete  identification  with  a  single 
school,  but  it  does  not  win  entire  assent,  for  some  of  the  points  mentioned 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  Essenic.  While,  however,  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated that  Essenes  in  the  strict  sense  are  referred  to  in  our  Epistles,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  peculiar  teaching  which  they  oppose  was  developed 
through  the  contact  of  Christianity  with  Essenism.  This  view  is  now 
quite  widely  accepted.  ^  It  accounts  for  the  union  of  Judaistic  and 
Gnostic  elements.  It  explains,  too,  the  early  date  of  these  errors,  since 
Essenism  existed  when  the  church  was  founded.  It  is  probable  that  the 
weak  brethren  of  Rom.  xiv.  exhibit  the  beginning  of  Essenic  influence 
upon  Christianity.  In  Colossians  we  find  that  this  influence  has  become  a 
serious  menace  to  the  life  of  the  church.  If  Paul  wrote  Colossians  either 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  year  60,  there  is  no  valid  reason,  in  the 
development  of  heretical  tendencies,  for  rejecting  his  authorship  a  litde 
later  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  two  of  which  were  sent  to  the  same  region. 
These  tendencies  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  without  calling  to  our  aid 
the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  century. 

III.  Church  Obganizatiox.  —  Baur  was  the  first  to  elaborate  the 
argument  that  the  church  organization  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  that  of 
the  second  century.  He  claims  that  Paul  did  not  occupy  himself  with  the 
establishment  of  church  order,  and  that  care  for  such  matters  betrays 
the  spirit  of  a  later  age.  Since  the  church  organization  which  Baur 
found  in  these  Epistles  rests  largely  upon  his  misinterpretation  of  the  pas- 
sages about  presbyters  and  bishops,  as  Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer,  and  others 
of  his  followers  admit,  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  his  view  in  detail. 
But  Baur  makes  one  concession  which  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
He  compares  the  farewell  address  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts 
XX.  17-36)  with  the  state  of  the  church  described  in  our  Epistles,  and 
admits  their  close  correspondence.  He  quotes  Paul's  prophecy  that  after 
his  departure  (by  a<^tf  is  Baur  understands  death)  ^ievous  wolves  should 
enter  in  among  them,  not  sparing  the  flock ;  and  from  among  themselves 
men  should  arise  speaking  perverse  things  to  draw  away  the  disciples 
after  them;  and  says  that  Paul  seems  to  see  these  dangers  not  in  the  dis- 
tant, but  in  the  immediate,  future.  He  remarks,  too,  that  here,  as  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  the  bishops  are  expected  to  resist  and  ward  off  these 

1  Die  Irrlehrer  der  Pastoralbriefe,  1856. 

^  Ritsc'hl,  Grau,  Van  Oosterzee,  Immer,  Zookler,  Huther.  Lightfoot  argues 
for  it  ably  in  his  commentary  on  Colossians. 
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dangers  and  protect  the  flock,  and  adds :  '<  This  address,  then,  appears  to 
give  the  clearest  proof  that  t-he  very  thing  which  is  the  chief  suhject  and 
aim  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  lay  at  that  time  very  close  to  the  apostle's 
horizon."  (Pago  92).  After  this  admission  the  only  way  in  which  Banr 
can  rescue  his  theory  is  to  assert  that  it  is  only  too  clear  Uiat  this  farewell 
address  is  a  prophecy  post  eventunu  To  those  who  do  not  admit  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  has  been  disproved  this  passage  furnishes  very 
important  testimony  to  the  claims  of  our  Epistles. 

The  assertion  that  Paul  paid  no  attention  to  church  organization, 
though  still  repeated  with  emphasis,  is  incorrect.     The  four  Homologou- 
mena  are  almost  silent  on  this  subject,  but  they  are  not  quite  so.     They 
give  no  description  of  a  regular  fixed  organization,  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  church  official  except  the  deaconess  of  Cenchrece  (Rom.  xvi. 
1) ;  a  reference  which  Holtzmann  tries  to  explain  away  by  rendering 
8iaKovo9  patrona.     But  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28  there  are  two  words  (dvrtXi/i/rcts, 
jcvjScpMTo-cis)  which  describe  the  functions  of  church  officers  ;  that  is,  the 
ofiKces  are  clearly  referred  to,  although  the  official  designations  are  want- 
ing.    So,  too,  Rom.  xii.  8  refers  to  the  duties  of  church  officers :  "  He 
that  ruleth,  with  diligence,  he  that  sheweth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness." 
The  assumption  that  this  is  all  the  knowledge  We  have  about  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Pauline  churches  is  groundless.    In  Acts  xiv.  23  —  the  brief 
account  of  the  work  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Antioch,  Iconium,  Derbe, 
and  Lystra  —  we  read  of  the  appointment  of  elders  in  every  church.     It 
is  a  natural  inference  from  this  incidental  statement  that  it  was  Paul's 
custom  to  appoint  elders  in  every  new  congregation.     This  inference  is 
supported  by  other  facts.    In  1  Thessalonians,  the  earliest  of  Paul's  Epis- 
tles, written,  too,  less  than  two  years  after  the  formation  of  the  church  at 
Thessalonica,  we  read :  ^*  But  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  them 
that  labor  among  you  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord  and  admonish  you, 
and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  works'  sake  "  (v.  12). 
There  irpourrd^tvoi^  who  were  also  fou^ctovvtc?,  must  have  been  church 
officers  and  were  without  doubt  elders.     In  Phil.  i.  1  there  is  mention  of 
bishops  and  deacons.     We  have  no  information  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  church  officers  in  Ephesus,  Philippi,  and  Thessalonica,  but  of 
their  existence  in  Paul's  lifetime  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and 
this  fact  leaves  no  room  for  the  plea  that  the  apostle*s  intimate  relation  to 
the  churches  which  he  founded  made  church  organization  in  his  view  un- 
necessary.   It  is  fair  to  infer,  in  the  absence  of  testimony  to  the  contrary, 
that  Paul  followed  substantially  the  same  method  everywhere.     It  is  but 
nataral,  too,  that  as  time  went  on  and  evil  tendencies  began  to  show 
themselves  in  the  churches,  Paul  should  feel  more  and  more  the  impor- 
tance of  having  strong,  true  men  in  the  places  of  authority.     If  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Ephesian  elders  is  authentic,  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  the 
we%hty  responsibilities  which  were  sure  to  come  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Ephesian  church.    If  Paul  really  uttered  such  exhortations  and  warnings, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  we  should  find  him,  a  few  years  later,  em- 
phasizing to  his  associates  the  necessity  of  filling  the  offices  of  the  church 
with  thoroughly  good  men. 

^ hat  is  the  actual  organization  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ?  All  admit 
that  irp€(TPvT€po^  and  cTrtcmcoiros  are  synonymous.  Only  two  classes  of 
officers  are  mentioned  —  the  same  two  classes  which  we  have  already 
loand  at  Philippi,  and  which  existed  very  early  in  the  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  episcopate.    Neither  is 
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there  any  evidence  of  a  fixed  model  of  organization  to  which  every  chardi 
must  conform,  as  there  certainly  would  be  if  these  Epistles  were  pervaded 
by  hierarchical  tendencies.  Timothy,  who  was  located  at  Ephesns,  where 
a  charch  had  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  is  instructed  concenuBg 
the  qualifications  of  both  bishops  and  deacons.  Titos,  who  is  foonding 
new  churches,  is  directed  to  appoint  elders,  but  nothing  is  said  to  him 
about  deacons.^  Some  have  tried  to  make  the  v€iaT€poi  of  Tit.  ii.  6  mean 
deacons,  but  that  meaning  is  just  as  impossible  here  as  in  1  Tim.  v.  1. 
In  2  Timothy  there  is  not  a  syllable  about  church  organization.  These 
Epistles  as  a  whole  contain  far  less  about  church  order  than  the  state- 
ments of  the  critics  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  A  writer  controlled  by 
the  later  hierarchical  spirit  would  not  have  left  the  scheme  of  charch 
organization  in  so  fluid  a  condition,  nor  would  he  have  been  content  to 
say  so  little  on  the  subject. 

But  Holtzmann  insists  that  several  passages  contain  the  germs  of  the 
later  hierarchical  system.  The  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity 
which  he  finds  in  1  Tim.  v.  20  is  wholly  imaginary.  He  thinks  that  the 
direction  that  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  (1  Tim.  iiL  2), 
a  direction  repeated  in  the  qualifications  for  the  diaconate  (verse  12),  in- 
dicates that  special  sanctity  was  demanded  of  church  officers.  This  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  explain,  and  we  must  decide  with  certainty  what  the 
direction  means  before  we  draw  inferences  from  it.  There  is  hardly  a 
point  about  which  interpreters  are  more  hopelessly  divided.  The  pro- 
hibition of  second  marriage  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  interpretation. 
If  it  is  admitted  that  those  were  more  highly  respected  who  <tid  not  re- 
marry (cf.  V.  9),  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  persons  would  have  more 
influence  as  church  officers ;  and  the  laudable  desire  to  secure  the  most 
efficient  men  would  fully  account  for  this  prescription  without  attributing 
to  the  writer  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  bajrrier  between  clergy  and  laity. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  one  point,  it  is  evident,  when  we 
examine  the  whole  list  of  qualifications,  that  moral  purity  is  specially 
emphasized.  Even  Holtzmann  says:  "There  is  not  much  demanded, 
but  rather  a  line  is  drawn  below  which  one  could  not  go  without  falling 
short  of  the  moral  character  which  Christianity  demands."  (Page  212.) 
There  is  in  fact  no  description  of  a  distinct  and  privileged  class.  Holtz- 
mann repudiates  some  of  Baur's  strange  interpretations,  but  he  adopts 
some  that  are  at  least  equally  strange.  His  assumption  that  1  Tim.  iiL 
10  points  to  a  probationary  period  connected  with  induction  into  the  diac- 
onate, and  that  iii.  13  points  to  a  difference  of  rank  between  church 
officials,  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  theory  that  firj  8iXoyo9  (iii.  8) 
means  that  in  case  of  strife  the  deacon  must  hold  unconditionally  to  the 
side  of  the  bishop.  Holtzmann  claims  that  the  reference  to  the  support 
of  Christian  teachers  by  the  congregation  points  to  post-apostolic  times, 
but  1  Cor.  ix.  6-14  and  2  Cor.  xi.  7  f.  prove  the  contrary.  In  one  point 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  mark  progress,  namely,  in  the  requirement  that  a 
bishop  should  be  8i8aicTtK09.  At  the  first  the  teaching  function  was  quite 
independent  of  the  eldership.  In  our  Epistles  the  teaching  and  reding 
functions  are  not  perfectly  united.  It  is  obvious  that  teaching  was  not 
restricted  to  the  presbyters,  and  that  the  presbyters  did  not  all  teadi  (1 
TinL  V.  17).  But  it  is  just  as  obvious  that  the  apostle  desires  that  those 
who  rule  shall  also  teach.     A  valid  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 

1  On  this  whole  sabject  see  Euhl's  Gemeinde-Ordnung  in  den  Pastoralbriefen. 
1885. 
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Hie  unhealthy  tendencies  away  from  Christian  tmth  led  him  to  empha- 
sise the  necessity  of  preserving  parity  of  doctrine.  This  responsibility 
most  rest  primarily  upon  the  church  officers.  How  could  they  discharge 
it  better  than  by  teaching  the  healthful  doctrine  themselves  ? 

Some  find  evidence  of  a  monarchical  tendency  in  the  relation  of  Tim- 
othy and  Titus  to  the  churches.     Some  (so  Pfleiderer)  describe  them  as 
bishops,  others  (as  Holtzmann)  compare  their  position  to  that  of  the  later 
metropolitan  or  archbishop.     Holtzmann  admits  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  episcopate,  but  he  thinks  the  position  of  Timothy 
as  vicaritcs  apostolious  indicates  the  monarchical  trend  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  tendency  which  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  one  presb3rter  above 
his  companions.     It  is  of  course  a  fact  that  later  tradition  represents 
Timothy  and  Titus  as  bishops,  but  this  was  a  simple  transfer  of  the  system 
of  a  later  age  into  that  of  the  aposties.     The  Pastoral  Epistles  do  not 
Justify  alhy  such  view  of  their  position.     Timothy  is  called  an  evangelist 
(2  Tun.  iv.  5)  and  3iaxovo?  (1  TinL  iv.  6).     His  ministry  was  that  of 
preaching  the  gospeL     But  Holtzmann  resorts  to  this  forced  explanation. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  he  says,  the  diaconate  was  related  to  the 
presbyterate  as  youth  to  age ;  hence  as  Timothy  is  represented  as  a  young 
man  he  calls  him  deacon,  though  of  course  not  in  the  strict  technical  sense. 
But  the  word  was  common  enough  in  its  primary  sense,  as  Paul's  fre- 
quent application  of  it  to  himself  shows.     There  is  no  more  evidence  that 
Timothy  was  bishop  of  a  district  or  province  than  that  he  was  bishop  of 
a  single  church.     A  comparison  of  1  Tim.  L  3  and  iii.  15  shows  that 
Timothy  was  left  at  Ephesus  to  oversee  matters  during  Paul's  absence. 
His  commission  was  but  temporary.     In  2  Timothy  he  is  summoned  to 
Rome  (iv.  9)  and  we  learn  that  Tychicus  had  been  sent  to  Ephesus  (iv. 
12),  evidentiy  to  take  Timothy's  place.    So,  too,  Titus  is  summoned  from 
Crete  (iiL  12)  ;  but  he  was  not  to  leave  there  until  Artemas  or  Tychicus 
should  arrive  to  carry  on  the  work.     There  is  nothing  of  the  fixed  sys- 
tem, the  pennanent  investiture  of  office,  which  belongs  to  the  church  of 
the  second  century.      It  has  not  been  proved  that  the  writer  regards 
Timothy  and  Titus  as  belonging  to  a  new  order  of  tiie  clergy,  to  which 
the  officers  of  the  local  church  are  in  ecclesiastical  subordination.     The 
only  passage  which  gives  apparent  support  to  this  view  is  1  Tim.  v. 
19-25,  where  directions  are  given  concerning  the  discipline  of  presbyters ; 
but  that  this  is  more  apparent  than  real  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Tim- 
othy had  only  a  temporary  conmiission  to  act  as  substitute  for  the  apostie. 
Holtzmann  refers  to  the  repeated  mention  of  Timothy's  ordination  in 
support  of  his  view,  but  this  fact  cannot  bear  the  weight  he  puts  upon  it, 
for  there  is  no  reference  to  the  ordination  of  Titus,  and  if  Acts  is  authen- 
tic even  the  first  deacons  at  Jerusalem  were  ordained. 

The  relation  of  our  Episties  to  those  of  Ignatius  throws  much  light  upon 
their  chronology.  We  learn  from  1  Timothy  that  the  church  at  Ephesus 
had  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  find  no  trace  of  the  episcopate.  The 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  exhibit  the  church  organization  which  existed  not 
only  at  Ephesus,  but  throughout  Asia  Minor  about  110  A.  D.  There  were 
then  three  orders  of  the  ministry  in  every  church,  a  bishop,  a  body  of 
sUers  or  presbytery,  and  a  number  of  deacons.  Ignatius  asserts  that 
where  these  are  not  there  is  no  church.  <^  The  threefold  ministry  is  the 
centre  of  order  and  the  guarantee  of  unity  in  the  church  "  (Lightfoot). 
There  is  still  no  trace  of  a  diooese,  no  tinge  of  sacerdotalism.  ^<  Epis- 
copacy had  not  passed  beyond  its  primitive  stage "  (Lightfoot),  but,  in 
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that  region  at  least,  its  primitiyc  stage  had  fully  come.  We  find,  then, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  second  centuiy  the 
episcopal  office  was  firmly  and  widely  established.  If,  now,  we  suppose 
that  the  transition  from  the  polity  of  1  Timothy,  where  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  episcopate,  to  that  of  Ignatius,  where  it  is  firmly  established,  took 
place  within  half  a  century,  we  attribute  to  the  organization  of  the  church 
a  rapid  development ;  but  half  a  century  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of 
Paul.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  it  is  impossible  to  impeach  tlie  genuine- 
ness of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  on  the  ground  that  they  reflect  the  church 
organization  of  the  second  century.  In  order  to  attribute  these  Epistles 
to  the  second  century  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  which  Holt>- 
mann  repudiates,  namely,  that  the  author  affected  ignorance  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  own  day  and  reproduced  artificially  the  church  order  of  the 
apostolic  age. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  theology 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  Pauline,  a  question  which  I  answer  with  an 
unconditional  affirmative.  Many  other  matters  are  omitted,  but  all  are 
of  minor  importance.  The  main  lines  of  the  argument  all  point  to  the 
alternative  of  genuineness  or  out-and-out  forgery.  Either  Paul  wrote 
these  Epistles,  as  they  themselves  claim,  or  they  are  the  work  of  an  author 
who  tried  to  disg^e  himself  under  the  garb  of  Pauline  ideas  and  dic- 
tion, who  invented  historical  situations  and  perhaps  utilized  fragments  of 
genuine  Pauline  documents  in  order  to  perfect  his  deception,  and  so  clev- 
erly affected  ignorance  concerning  the  heretical  schools  and  the  church 
polity  of  his  own  day  as  to  make  his  productions  speak  on  these  subjects 
the  language  of  a  bygone  age.  The  more  knowledge  we  get  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  second  century,  the  more  impossible  it  becomes  to  believe 
that  such  a  forgery  could  have  been  produced.  Even  the  negative  critics 
are  shy  of  this  hypothesis,  while  the  traditional  view  is  corroborated  by 
the  genuine  Christian  ring  of  these  Epistles,  their  high  ideal  of  Christian 
chanicter,  and  the  strong  emphasis  they  place  on  a  good  conscience,  sin- 
cerity, and  truthfulness. 

F.  E.  Woodruff. 
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F&TOHDLOOT.  The  CooNmvE  Powbbs.  By  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
litt.  D.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vii.,  245.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons. 
1886.    $1.50. 

The  author  remarks  in  the  Introduction,  <<  In  Botany  we  collect  plants 
and  look  at  their  forms  and  habits.  In  Psychology  we  notice  mind  as 
it  operates  and  mark  its  various  states."  This  is  a  sufficient  account  of 
the  old  botany  and  the  old  psychology,  but  by  no  means  a  sufficient  ac- 
count either  of  the  new  botany  or  the  new  psychology.  As  the  new 
botany  is  much  more  concerned  vnth  physiological  processes  and  genetic 
connections  than  with  external  forms  and  habits,  so  the  new  psychology 
aims  rather  to  explain  how  the  mind  comes  to  act  in  given  ways  than  sim- 
ply to  notice  its  operations  and  mark  its  state.  The  scope  of  the  book  is 
for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  definition  given  above.  Much  indeed  is 
said  about  the  part  which  physiology  is  coming  to  play  in  psychology ; 
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and  diagrams  illustrating  the  physiology  of  the  organs  of  sense  are  intro- 
duced. Still  there  is  no  organic  connection  between  the  physiology  and 
the  psychology.  They  are  not  assimilated.  The  book  contains  physiol- 
ogy and  psychology  in  separate  portions,  but  of  physiological  psychol- 
ogy, that  is,  the  explanation  of  mental  processes  by  their  physiological 
concomitants,  it  contains  scarcely  anything. 

The  classification  and  description  of  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind 
is  clear  and  simple,  and,  apart  from  the  metaphysics  mixed  up  with  it, 
presents  a  good  inventory  of  our  mental  furnishings,  coupled  with  whole- 
some advice  about  their  cultivation  and  employment. 

The  metaphysical  portion  of  the  book  consists  chiefly  in  a  polemic 
against  *'  that  subtle  metaphysical  error,*'  Idealism ;  and  the  assertion 
of  '^  Natural  Realism  '*  as  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  connected  with 
sense-perception. 

There  are  two  articles  in  the  Natural  Realist's  creed  which  we  may  ex- 
amine separately.  First :  "  The  mind  commences  its  intelligent  act  with 
the  knowledge  of  things ;  by  the  senses  of  .body,  our  own  frame  or  things 
beyond ;  by  the  inner  sense,  of  the  conscious  mind  in  its  present  state  and 
exercise." 

This  is  begging  the  whole  question,  —  assuming  the  very  point  involved 
in  the  discussion.  Kant  wrote  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  to  teach  that 
the  knowledge  of  things,  so  far  as  such  a  phrase  has  any  precise  meaning, 
is  the  product  of  the  sensations  of  the  various  special  senses,  received  into 
the  universal  a  priori  forms  of  space  and  time,  reduced  into  a  synthesis 
by  the  categories.  Simpler  phraseology  doubtless  may  be  found  ;  excep- 
tions may  be  taken  to  the  details  of  his  solution  ;  but  he  who  professes  to 
explain  the  process  of  knowledge  by  a  less  thorough  analysis  of  the  ele- 
ments, sensuous  and  psychical,  which  enter  into  it,  confesses  that  he  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Our  author,  in  adopting 
ready-made  the  phrase  "  knowledge  of  things  "  as  the  very  comer-stone 
of  a  scientific  doctrine  on  this  subject,  without  previous  inquiry  into  the 
elements  of  which  such  knowledge  of  things  is  constituted,  is  like  a  chem- 
ist who  should  begin  his  treatise  with  bodies  such  as  bricks,  and  trees, 
and  stones,  without  a  hint  that  these  bodies  could  be  resolved  into  simpler 
elements.  In  both  cases  the  books  might  be  full  of  common  sense,  and 
of  great  interest  and  profit  to  the  general  reader,  but  their  value  as 
scientific  treatises  would  be  equaL 

The  second  feature  of  this  natural  realism  is  set  forth  as  follows :  '^  In 
perception  the  mind  takes  cognizance  of  something  external  to  the  per- 
ceiving ndnd."  '^  All  knowledge  obtained  through  the  senses  is  discerned 
as  extra-mental,  that  is,  as  out  of  and  beyond  the  perceiving  mind." 

One  would  like  to  know  the  precise  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  *'  extra- 
mental,"  and  "  external  to  the  perceiving  mind."  If  we  were  not  forced 
to  regard  as  a  misprint  the  statement  on  page  234  that  ^*  we  know  the 
mind  as  having  extension,"  the  meaning  of  these  phrases  would  be  simple 
enough.  But  we  are  told  on  page  8  that  in  order  to  avoid  taking  mate- 
rialistic conceptions  with  us  into  psychology  we  are  not  to  allow  ourselves 
to  look  on  mind  itself,  or  any  of  its  operations,  as  occupying  space  or  as 
extended.  If  mind  does  not  occupy  space,  what,  we  are  compelled  to 
Mk  again,  is  the  meaning  of  "  extrarmental,"  and  "  out  of  the  mind  ?  "  If 
the  phrase  be  not  altogether  figurative  and  meaningless,  it  means  that  the 
author,  in  company  with  the  whole  school  of  psychologists  who  insist  on 
potting  "  things  "  in  the  place  of  ideas  in  the  process  of  Imowledge,  has 
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forgotten  the  caation  against  taking  materialistic  conceptions  with  as  into 
psychology,  and  is  here  applying  to  mind  terms  drawn  from  space,  and 
which  therefore  are  properly  applicable  only  to  matter,  which  alone  exists 
in  spatial  relations.  Space  —  and  mutoal  exchuiveness,  which  is  the  law 
of  space  —  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  mind.  In  and  out,  —  indosion,  exdn- 
sion,  —  if  applied  to  mind,  even  figuratively,  signify,  as  Locke  taught  in  his 
E^ssay,  being  perceived  and  not  being  perceived.  To  perceive  an  object  as 
out  of  the  mind  and  independent  of  it  is  flat  self-contradiction,  on  any 
theory  short  of  the  grossest  materialism. 

As  might  be  expected,  such  a  theory  has  no  explanation  to  offer  of  the 
interaction  of  mind  and  matter ;  and  accordingly  tiie  least  satbfactory,  the 
most  arbitrary  and  mechanical,  of  all  the  historic  theories  —  Leibnitz's 
doctrine  of  preestablished  harmony  —  is  revived  and  presented  under  the 
phrase  '*  foreordained  conformity."  The  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and 
simple  style ;  it  breathes  a  sweet  and  winning  spirit ;  and  it  is  inspired 
by  a  noble  purpose.  In  these  respects  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  text4>ook 
should  be. 

Wm.  DeW.  Hyda. 

BowDOiN  College,  Brunswick,  Mb. 


American  Diflomact  and  the  Furtherance  of  Commerce.  By  Eugene 
Schuyler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  8vo,  pp.  ziv.,  469.  New  York:  Charies 
Scribner's  Sons.     1886.     82.50. 

This  book  is  based  upon  two  courses  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Cornell,  and  elsewhere,  which  had  for  their 
object  ^^  to  explain  the  actual  working  of  an  important  department  of  our 
government,  about  which  there  appeuv  to  be  much  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding." To  further  this  object  in  a  larger  field  fully  justifies 
their  publication  in  book  form,  for,  to  the  average  American  at  home, 
diplomacy  —  which  Mr.  Schuyler  defines,  following  Calvo,  to  be  the  '^  art 
of  negotiations  "  —  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  blank,  and  the  diplomatic 
service  appeuv  conspicuous  for  its  defects ;  and  by  this  same  American 
abroad  it  is  judged  chiefly  by  its  ministrations  to  his  personal  needs. 
The  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  appointees  filling 
its  offices,  are  largely  responsible  for  this,  and  furnish  the  grounds  for 
Mr.  Schuyler*s  criticisms,  which  are  modestly  given,  and  are  the  logical 
sequences  of  the  facts  presented.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  Schuyler's 
analysis  of  his  subject  in  detail,  which  is  at  times  almost  tedious  to  tiie 
general  reader,  but  is  so  clear  and  thorough  as  to  be  of  great  value  to 
the  student  of  our  political  system. 

His  readers  will  not  only  learn  of  the  defects  of  our  system,  but  of  its 
merits,  and  will  gather  much  information  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  American  agents  in  official  positions  abroad,  as  well  as  of  the  work 
required  of  them  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  performed.  Our 
methods  are  contrasted  with  those  pursued  by  other  nations,  especially  by 
England,  Grermany,  and  France,  and  Mr.  Schuyler*s  opinion  of  &eir 
respective  merits  will  be  found  to  agree  with  that  of  others  who  have 
given  the  subject  attention ;  the  comparison  emphasizes  the  fact  that  our 
service  is  badly  constituted,  clumsily  managed,  insafficiently  paid,  and 
that  the  result  is  a  low  average  of  service  rendered.  Beyond  all  question, 
our  diplomatic  system  should  be  separated  from  party  politics,  and  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  demanding  the  serviees  of  gentlemen  of 
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edacation  and  ability,  adequately  prepared,  and  showing  special  fitness 
£or  its  peculiar  work,  and  to  whom  it  shall  offer  proper  and  ample  com- 
pensation in  salaries,  secure  tenure  of  office,  and  ultimately  a  pension,  in 
return  for  competent  and  faithful  performance  of  duty.  The  service 
itself  would  furnish  a  school  in  its  lower  grades  for  training  men  to  fill 
its  more  important  offices.  We  may  be  a  law  unto  ourselves,  within  our 
own  borders,  and  conduct  our  domestic  matters  under  whatever  conditions 
we  choose  to  adopt,  but  the  power,  wealth,  and  dignity  of  the  republic  de- 
mand that  we  regard  the  methods  and  respect  the  conventionalities  which 
obtain  among  great  powers  in  the  management  of  international  affairs. 
Mr.  Schuyler  divides  his  book  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the 
Consular  System,  — which  is  **  primarily  charged  with  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country,"  and,  since  the  decadence  of  our  foreign  ship- 
ping, is  chiefly  occupied  in  obtaining  information  of  the  cost  or  value  of 
merchandise  subject  to  duty  when  imported  into  this  country,  and  such 
facts  as  may  be  of  value  to  our  merchants  in  maintaining  or  developing 
our  export  of  American  products,  —  and  of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  to 
which  is  intrusted  ^^  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  between  states, 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  which  may  arise  between  them.'' 

Part  second  gives  some  ^'  examples  of  American  diplomatic  efforts  to 
protect  commerce  and  navigation,"  instancing  the  successful  attempt  to 
free  our  shipping  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  from  the  exaction  of 
tribute  by  the  piratical  Barbary  powers,  and  containing  chapters  on  the 
Right  of  Search,  the  Rights  of  Neutrals,  Commercial  Treaties,  and  a 
timely  chapter  on  the  Fisheries  Question. 

Mr.  Schuyler's  important  services  during  the  investigation  of  the  Bul- 
garian massacres,  his  long  journey  along  the  outposts  of  the  Russian  ad- 
vance in  Central  Asia,  and  his  intelligent  account  of  her  aims  and  position 
as  an  Asiatic  power,  will  attract  many  readers  to  any  production  from 
bis  pen,  while  his  seventeen  years  of  service  in  the  diplomatic  corps  fully 
qualify  him  to  write  in  this  special  field. 

His  book  is  of  handy  size,  has  a  good  letter-press,  a  copious  index,  and 
while  it  may  not  be  of  great  interest  to  the  general  reader,  is  of  decided 
value  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  should  accomplish  its  professed  object 
in  awakening  an  interest  in,  and  giving  information  of,  American  diplo- 
macy. 

Alpheus  H.  Hardy. 

Boston. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gosfbls  in  Gserk.  Newly  arranged,  with  Ex- 
planatorv  Notes.  By  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Revised  Edition, 
gving  the  text  of  Tischendorf,  and  various  readings  accepted  by  Tregelles, 
Westcott  and  Hort,  and  in  the  revised  English  Version  of  1881.  With  ad- 
ditional notes  by  M.  B.  Riddle,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exe- 
Sisis  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Svo,  pp.  xxvi.,  273.  Boston : 
oughton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1885.    $2.00. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English.  According  to  the  Conunon 
Version.  Newly  arranged,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Edward  Rob- 
inson, D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Revised  Edition,  with  foot-notes  from  the  Revised 
Version  of  1881,  and  Additional  Notes  by  M.  B.  Riddle,  D.  D.  8vo,  pp. 
zix.,  205.    Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  MifQin  &  Co.    1886.    $1.50. 

Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Harmonies  have  been  widely  known 
ttd  used  for  more  than  a  generation.  These  works  have  been  of  so  mach 
service  in  the  stndy  of  the  Gospels  that  improved  editions  cannot  but  be 
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cordially  welcomed.  The  most  important  change  in  the  Greek  Harmoi^ 
is  the  sabstitution  of  the  text  of  Tischendorf  s  eighth  edition  for  that  <^ 
Halm.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  edition  of  Westcott  and  Hort  was 
not  selected,  for  that  is  generally  considered  the  best,  and,  besides^  there 
are  two  harmonies  in  Uie  Tischendorf  text,  Dr.  Gardiner's  and  that  of 
Tischendorf  himself.  The  readings  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  however,  as  well 
as  those  of  Tregelles  and  the  Revised  Version,  are  given  in  foot-notes, 
whenever  the  variations  materially  affect  the  sense.  In  the  footnotes, 
too,  the  leading  authorities  for  and  against  the  readings  mentioned  are 
cited.  These  include  about  a  dozen  of  the  oldest  uncials,  a  few  of  the 
best  cursives,  and  five  of  the  earliest  versions.  Of  the  Fathers  Origen 
alone  is  frequently  named.  The  purpose  of  the  editor  in  selecting  these 
witnesses  out  of  liie  great  mass  is  '*  to  promote  a  greater  familiarity  with 
the  weighty  evidence  they  present."  All  who  have  even  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  transmission  of  the  New  Testament  text  will  unite  witL 
the  editor  in  the  hope  "'  that  few  of  those  who  will  make  an  inteUigent 
use  of  this  Harmony  are  not  convinced  that  the  readings  of  Stephens, 
when  they  differ  from  those  of  Tischendorf  and  the  editors  above  named, 
have  no  critical  value  whatever." 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Harmony  the  changes  are  very  few.  In 
the  appendix,  which  treats  of  the  mode  and  order  of  harmonizing  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  four  Evangelists,  *^  numerous  and  extensive  additions  have 
been  made,  but  only  slight  omissions."  These  additions,  which  are  always 
bracketed,  increase  the  extent  of  the  appendix  to  nearly  eight  pages  and 
considerably  enhance  its  value.  In  the  new  section  on  t£e  relation  of 
the  Gospels  to  each  other  the  editor  ^^  maintains  entire  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  four  Evangelists,"  —  a  view  which  many  of  the  ablest  Bib- 
lical critics  regard  as  untenable.  The  argument  for  Robinson's  view  (held 
also  by  Andrews  in  his  ^*  Life  of  Christ "  and  by  such  commentators  as 
Godet  and  Weiss),  that  the  genealogy  in  Luke  is  that  of  Mary,  is  strength- 
ened by  the  bracketed  statements.  The  Quadripaschal  theory  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  which  rests  upon  a  very  uncertain  interpretation  of  the 
iopTTf  of  John  V.  1,  is  retained,  although  the  evidence  for  it  is  now  quite 
generally  considered  to  be  insufficient.  Tischendorfs  insertion  of  the 
article  on  the  authority  of  H  is  not  generally  approved,  and  even  if  17 
iopTi^  is  accepted  as  the  true  reading,  the  reference  to  the  Passover  is  by 
no  means  certain.  See  Westcott  in  ^<  Speaker's  Comment,"  p.  92  f.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  some  absurd  methods  of  harmonizing  discrepan- 
cies are  rejected.  For  example,  on  p.  262  the  following  passage  is  re- 
tained from  the  original  work :  —  "  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  both 
the  malefactors  reviled  Jesus ;  while,  according  to  Luke,  one  was  penitent. 
In  the  former  Evangelists  there  is  here  an  enallage  of  number ;  the  plural 
being  put  for  the  singular."  Of  this  explanation  Dr.  Riddle  rightly  says : 
**  This  method  of  explaining  the  different  statements  is  open  to  serions 
objection.  The  Gospels  are  historical  books  ;  the  writers,  however  they 
were  inspired,  were  not  omniscient  or  independent  of  literary  method. 
It  seems  far  more  likely  that  two  of  them  were  not  aware  of  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Luke  than  that  they  should  use  the  plural  for  the  singular." 
This  applies  to  several  other  passages.  Also  in  §  109  the  fact  of  discrei^ 
ancy  is  candidly  recognized. 

The  appendix  of  the  English  Harmony  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Greek.  The  text  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  retained,  and 
the  most  important  corrections  of  the  Revised  Version  are^  given  in  foot- 
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notes.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  regret  that  the  Revised  Text  was  not 
sabstituted  for  the  Authorized  Version.  Why  should  Bible  students  be 
compelled  any  longer  to  laboriously  correct,  each  for  himself,  the  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  errors  in  the  Authorized  Version,  for  which 
the  Revised  Version  gives  beyond  a  doubt  the  correct  rendering,  while 
there  is  so  much  else  in  the  domain  of  Biblical  study  that  is  infinitely 
more  profitable  than  the  doing  over  again  of  that  which  has  been  well 
done  already  ?  I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  much  easier  to  criticise  a  book 
than  to  make  a  better  one,  and  I  do  not  wish  by  these  strictures  to  obscure 
in  any  degree  the  real  merits  of  these  revised  editions,  which  stamp  them 
as  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  original  works  of  Dr.  Robinson. 

F.  £.  Woodruff. 

Soundings.  By  Rev.  Mortimer  Blake,  D.  D.  Edited  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  Morse.  Pp.  226.  Boston  :  Congregatioiial  Sunday- 
School  and  Publishing  Society.    $1.25. 

"  Soundings  "  is  the  metaphorical  title  given  to  a  collection  of  fifteen 
sermons  selected  from  the  discourses  preached  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  author's  long  pastorate  over  the  Winslow  Church  (Trinitarian 
Congregational),  Taunton,  Mass.  His  ministry  of  forty-five  years  was 
closed  by  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Two  of  the  fifteen  sermons 
were  written  during  the  last  eight  months  of  his  life,  and  one  of  the  two 
—  **  The  Inner  Strength  of  Christianity  "  —  was  written  only  two 
months  before  his  death,  which  occurred  December  22,  1884.  A  peru- 
sal of  this  strong,  fresh,  and  interesting  discourse  shows  that  the  mental 
eye  of  the  man  of  threescore  and  twelve  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated. 

The  sermons  go  far  towards  meriting  their  title  and  their  praise  given 
by  the  author's  pupil  and  life-long  friend,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  of  Mans- 
field, Mass.,  who  furnishes  a  brief  but  pertinently-written  prefatory  note. 
To  one  who  is  not  influenced  by  the  emotional  bias  of  affection,  these 
'^  Soundings  "  do  not  appear  to  be  deep-sea  soundings  in  the  lowest  deeps 
of  religious  thought,  and  yet  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  they  are  taken 
very  far  out  beyond  the  shallows.  It  is  evident  that  he  avoided  what  his 
friend  calls  the  *'  seaweeds  and  barnacles  of  profitless  speculation."  His 
mind  was  too  shrewd  and  practical  for  that.  He  also  seems  to  have 
dropped  his  line  at  a  distance  from  the  commonplaces  of  systematic  the- 
ology. It  is  easy  to  discover  the  truthfulness  of  a  remark  made  by  his 
biographer:  '^He  had  strong  convictions,  but  hated  controversy,  and 
knew  the  value  of  silence."  After  reading  such  sermons  as  "  Origin  of 
Salvation,"  "  Christ  the  Gift  of  the  World,"  and  "  Existing  Antagonisms 
approved  of  God,"  one  can  readily  appreciate  the  testimony  of  a  clerical 
friend :  "  I  have  noticed  that  when  any  difficult  subject  was  to  be  inves- 
tigated, Dr.  Blake  was  generally  appointed  as  the  essayist."  Not  to 
strain  the  figure,  these  soundings  are  taken  in  the  deptiiis  of  a  broad 
luental  culture  and  a  rich,  healthy  Christian  experience.  The  sermons 
are  instinct  with  sound,  living  Christian  ideas,  with  wise,  helpful,  and 
quickening  truths.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  his  exact  school  of 
theology,  but  in  every  sermon  there  is  the  unmistakable  meaning  and  es- 
sence of  his  religious  teaching,  —  Christianity  is  a  life,  a  life  in  Christ, 
the  power  of  holy,  unselfish,  happy  living  under  the  control  of  Christ's 
spirit  and  laws  of  life. 
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Written  as  they  were  in  the  mellow  antomn  of  life,  the  sermons  dis- 
dose  the  fruitage  of  ripe,  Christian  scholarship,  and  the  matori^  of 
vigorous  thinking  on  religious  themes.  The  choice  and  range  of  topics 
indicate  much  versatility  of  mind.  The  '*  dead-line  of  fifty  "  is  not  dis- 
coverable  in  these  living  subjects  and  their  interesting  treatment.  When 
a  preacher  who  has  passed  his  sixty-second  year  can  speak  profitably  oa 
"  Animate  Nature,"  "  Christian  Light-houses,"  "  The  Dream  of  Pilate's 
Wife,"  "  Weak  Kinglings,"  and  "  Night  Service,"  he  reveals  an  attract- 
iveness in  his  preaching  that  suggests  the  activity  of  a  chastened  imagi- 
nation, and  cultivated,  spiritual  sensibility.  We  do  not  wonder  that  his 
biographer  notes  the  fact  of  his  gaining  ^^  wide-awake  and  eager  lis- 
teners." The  strengtli  and  beauty  of  his  sympathy  with  children  is  seen 
in  his  tender  and  searching  '^  Plea  for  the  Little  Ones ; "  his  power  of 
addressing  the  young  must  have  been  most  apt  and  skillful 

The  possession  of  a  keen,  critical  insight  is  indicated  in  nearly  every 
sermon  ;  but  it  is  the  practical  use  of  his  critical  faculty  that  b  worthy  of 
mention.  He  was  more  than  a  skillful  exegete ;  he  had  the  finer  quality 
of  good  preaching :  the  power  of  interpreting  truth  to  the  uses  <rf  life. 
Admirable  specimens  of  his  skill  as  an  interpreter  are  found  in  '*  The 
Meaning  of  Solomon's  Song,"  in  "Christ  the  First  -  Fruits,"  and  in 
"  Christian  Assurance  of  Heaven." 

His  remarkable  aptitude  for  historical  study  and  research  is  manifested 
in  nearly  all  the  discourses,  but  is  especially  noteworthy  in  "  Pilgrims." 
Historical  study  furnished  him  with  pertinent  and  interesting  illostn^ 
tions,  that  often  carried  with  them  the  force  of  argument. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  in  the  compositions  of  a  trained  writer 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  everything 
sensational  or  rhetoricsd  in  these  sermons.  He  expresses  himself  in  a 
clear,  forcible,  unassuming  style,  and  with  an  easy  naturalness  of  expres- 
sion that  comes  of  long  practice.  Their  orderliness  and  symmetrical 
completeness  of  form  must  have  been  of  great  aid  to  his  hearers  in  the 
delivery  of  the  sermons.  He  was  not  afraid  of  "  first,"  "  secondly,"  and 
"  thirdly  ;  "  he  rarely  got  beyond  "  fourthly,"  and  had  the  gift  of  stop- 
ping when  he  had  got  through,  which  he  seems  methodically  to  have  ac- 
complished within  Sie  saving  and  commendable  limit  of  thirty  minutes. 

These  pulpit  addresses,  selected  from  the  ordinary  work  of  tfie  preacher, 
and  posthumously  published,  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  renewing 
and  establishing  many  sacred  associations  to  the  parishioners  and  friends 
of  their  revered  author,  and  of  standing  as  a  fair  representative  of  the 
quality  of  work  done  in  the  town  pulpits  of  America,  by  studious,  de- 
voted, and  accomplished  preachers,  who  do  not  secure  the  fame  that  osn- 
ally  attaches  to  the  brilliant  gifts  that  adorn  the  genius  of  metropolitan 
pulpits.  Fortunate  is  the  people  that  can  possess  for  twenty-nine  years 
the  sagacious,  stimulating  and  helpful  guidance  of  the  instruction  and  in* 
spiration  typified  in  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Blake. 

Mrs.  Morse  has  shown  rare  taste  and  skill  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  her  father's  discourses,  and  has  wisely  printed  them  just  as  her 
father  left  them.  The  concise  but  comprehensive  biography  prepared  by 
Dr.  Blake's  successor,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  De  Forest,  is  extremely  interesting 
reading,  and  helpful  in  putting  the  reader  of  the  sermons  into  sympathy 
with  the  point  of  view  and  mental  moods  of  their  author.  There  is 
special  fitness  in  committing  the  making  of  the  book  to  the  publishing 
society  of  which  Dr.  Blake  was  for  many  years  an  efi&cient  member. 
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Not  the  least  valuable  feature  about  this  handsome  yolume  is  the  well 
executed  and  life-like  portrait  of  Dr.  Blake. 

J.  W.  ChurchilL 


Gray's  Botaihcal  Text-Book.  Vol.  II.  Physiological  Botany.  By 
George  Lincoln  Goodale,  A«  M.,  M.  D.  Syg,  pp.  zx.,  535.  New  York  : 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.    92.30. 

This  work  is  the  second  of  a  series  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
sixth  edition  of  Dr.  Gray's  Botanical  Text-book,  the  fifth  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1857.  Since  that  time  the  science  has  made  rapid  progress, 
and  the  single  volume  then  thought  ample  for  the  purpose  has  now  been 
expanded  into  four.  The  series  well  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  spe- 
cialization in  science  is  at  present  carried.  Dr.  Gray  no  longer  feels  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  entire  series,  but  intrusts  the  preparation  of  two 
volumes  to  his  colleagues,  Professors  Groodale  and  Farlow. 

In  this  volume  Part  I.  treats  of  the  microscopic  structure  and  the  mode 
of  development  of  flowering  plants,  and  Part  II.  of  vegetable  physiology. 
Professor  Goodale  has  here  given  an  admirable  presentation  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  science  with  which  there  is  perhaps  little  general  familiarity. 
While  the  work  is  not  at  all  intended  to  be  a  popular  one  it  will  still 
prcfve  interesting  to  others  besides  botanists.  There  is  a  surprising  clear- 
ness in  his  manner  of  presenting  topics,  combined  with  a  comparative 
freedom  from  the  use  of  technical  terms.  His  breadth  of  knowledge  is 
80  great  that  matters  of  practical  and  economic  importance  are  often  in- 
troduced. These  things  unite  to  make  a  readable  book  without  detract- 
ing from  its  scientific  value.  The  chapter  on  soils,  for  example,  might 
not  be  regarded  as  strictly  pertinent,  but  its  presence  here  is  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  the  instructor  and  the  student.  The  work  is  in  fact  a  full 
compact  treatise  on  physiological  botany,  better  adapted  to  general  use 
than  any  other  among  the  numerous  recent  publications  on  the  subject. 
The  author  shows  that  his  labor  has  not  been  that  of  the  mere  compiler, 
but  that  he  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  things  under  consider- 
ation. 

As  a  laboratory  manual  it  will  prove  of  great  value.  Full  and  clear 
directions  are  given  for  the  performance  of  experiments  and  the  making 
of  preparations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  see  fit  to 
increase  somewhat  the  practical  exercises  with  which  the  volume  closes. 

The  book  will  dispel  at  least  one  popular  illusion.  Even  a  hasty  glance 
through  its  pages  shows  that  botany  is  by  no  means  the  nearly  completed 
science  which  some  imagine  it  to  be.  The  author  has  availed  himself  of 
the  latest  results  of  study  everywhere  and  has  presented  them  in  full- 
ness ;  yet  here  and  there  unsolved  problems  are  found  to  be  awaiting 
the  skillful  hand  and  the  trained  mind  of  the  origin-investigator.  The 
realization  of  this  is  a  stimulus  to  the  student  which  may  result  in  better 
work  on  his  part 

The  indexing  has  been  well  done.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
fresh,  many  having  been  drawn  from  the  best  foreign  works.  They  suffer, 
however,  ^m  bad  press-work.  A  little  care  in  this  respect  would  much 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  volume. 

LedieA.  Lee. 

BowDoiN  College. 
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Spezial-Karte  VON  Afrika,  im  Massstab  von  1 :  4,000,000  (10  Blatt) 
cntworfen  von  Hermann  Habenicht,  bearbeitet  von  demselben,  Bruno 
DoMANN  und  Dr.  Richard  LGddecke.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  Lieferungen, 
ausgegeben  bei  Gelegenbeit  der  Feier  des  100  Jahrigen  Bestebens  des  Hauses 
Justus  Perthes  in  Gotba,  September,  1885.    Grotha :  Justus  Perthes.     1885. 

These  magnificent  maps  are  designed  to  combine  into  one  great  8y»- 
tem  all  the  results  of  African  discovery.  They  divide  the  continent  into 
ten  sections :  1.  West  Sahara.  2.  Central  Sahara.  3.  Egypt  4.  Wert 
Soudan.  5.  Central  Soudan.  6.  Abyssinia.  7.  Congo.  8.  Lake  Region. 
9.  Capeland.  10.  Delagoa  Bay.  The  four  "  Lieferungen  "  already  pub- 
lished give  Sections  1,  5,  3, 9,  2,  7,  6,  10.  Discoveries  and  rectifications 
stream  in  so  steadily  and  rapidly  that  each  map  is  dated,  to  avoid  misap- 
prehension. The  endeavor  is  made  to  bound  and  arrange  the  sections  so 
as  to  correspond  with  the  natural  zones  or  with  the  coniiguration  of  the 
continent  The  introductory  small  map  of  all  Africa  is  divided  by  four 
heavy  lines  parallel  to  the  equator  (crossed  by  two  heavy  longitudinal 
lines)  into  four  zones  of  latitude,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  middle  ones 
answer  very  nearly  to  the  tropical  belt  of  culture,  the  northernmost  and 
Bouthemmost  to  the  two  desert  belts.  In  the  execution  of  the  vaxp^ 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  continent 
Different  forms  of  shading  and  coloring  distinguish  wadys,  ranges,  forest 
and  arable  lands,  steppes  with  periodical  growth  of  grass,  sandy  wastes, 
and  stony,  desert  uplands.  These  limitations  are,  of  course,  as  well  as 
the  various  routes  of  travel,  only  given  as  a  first  essay,  approximately 
reliable.  The  routes  of  discovery  are  omitted  in  the  more  frequented 
regions,  as  they  would  be  confusingly  numerous,  but  are  retained  throughr 
out  the  heart  of  the  continent.  Capitals  of  the  first  and  second  class, 
larger,  smaller,  and  insignificant  places  are  distinguished,  as  also  weUs, 
tombs,  halthig-places,  ruins,  steady  and  occasional  streams,  fresh  and  salt 
lakes,  executed  and  projected  railways,  the  great  routes  of  commerce 
and  pilgrimage,  minor  routes,  J^joropean  factories  or  mercantile  agencies, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  mission-stations,  general  consulates,  con- 
sulates, vice-consulates  and  consular  agencies,  and  other  particulars, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  seventy.  In  possession  of  these  maps  we  can 
no  longer,  geographically  speaking,  call  Africa  the  Dark  Continent,  while 
spiritually  they  enforce  the  conviction  that  "  there  remaineth  yet  very 
much  land  to  be  possessed." 

Charles  C.  Stariniek. 
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THEISM  AND  EVOLUTION. 


To  know  whether  any  oondusion  is  to  be  belieyed  or  disbelieved 
as  the  result  of  a  rational  process  we  need  clear  vision  of  the  con- 
clusion itself.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  present  instance,  theism 
must  be  defined. 

I  believe  in  one  God^  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  This  credo 
states  the  theistic  position,  yet  in  such  language  as  to  require 
further  explanation.  What  is  meant  and  what  must  be  meant  by 
the  words  "  one  God  "  ?  We  answer,  the  unity  of  a  person  and  per- 
f  ectness  of  nature.  Comte  has  traced  the  thought  of  men  through 
polytheism,  monotheism,  and  metaphysics,  to  positivism.  Mr. 
Spencer  has  recognized  the  tendency  of  religious  thought  to 
deanthromorphize  its  God.  Both  Comte  and  Spencer  have  con- 
cluded that  the  highest  religious  idea  must  therefore  come  to  be 
entirely  without  anthropomorphic  character.  From  having  con- 
ceived many  gods  like  themselves,  even  in  their  imperfections, 
men  have  risen  to  one  God  like  themselves  in  excellence  only. 
The  final  step,  therefore,  will  be  taken — indeed,  is  taken — by  the 
cultured  mind  of  to-day,  and  God  is  unlike  man  in  every  respect. 
He  is  not  only  more  than  man.  He  is  non-man.  The  word  ^^He  " 
may  not  be  associated  with  the  word  ^^  God."  God  is  the  imper- 
sonal, invisible,  and  unknowable  noumenon  or  force  or  existence. 
Of  God  no  further  predication,  in  the  sense  of  affirmation,  can  be 
made.  Respecting  this  position  we  must  say  that,  whether  true  or 
false,  it  is  not  theism.  Further,  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  not  a 
position  made  necessary  or  justified  by  the  tendency  to  deanthropo- 
morphize  as  historically  illustrated. 

Because  personalities  have  been  narrowed  to  personality  it  does 
not  follow  that  personality  may  disappear  and  anything  of  theism 
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remain.  Personaliiy  maj  be  essential  to  theism.  That  such  is, 
in  fact,  the  case  may  be  realized  by  considering  the  nature  of 
belief.  Belief  and  negation  are  impossible  of  union.  When  we 
deny  one  thing  of  one  subject  we  afiSrm  something  else.  To  deny 
limitations  of  being  is  not  to  deny  existence  of  being ;  it  is  exactly 
the  opposite,  namely,  to  affirm  the  reality  of  being.  To  deny 
limitations  of  attributes  is  not  to  deny  existential  character  of  these 
attributes;  it  is  rather  to  affirm  such  existence  in  absolute  manner. 
The  attempt  to  regard  pure  being  as  pure  nothing  is  the  suicide 
of  reason. 

I  haye  said  that  personality  is  essential  to  theism.  An  unknow- 
able, impersonal  existence  may  be  believed,  but  such  existence  can- 
not be  called  ^'  God."  The  term  ^^  Gt>d  "  has  been  set  apart  to  ex- 
press the  highest  being.  Now  the  highest  being  we  can  oonceiye 
is  personality.  As  a  person,  because  I  am  a  person  I  front  the 
manifestations  of  the  universe  with  confidence  in  my  superiority. 
My  personality  is  limited ;  in  denying  limited  personality  to  Grod 
do  I  deny  the  reality  of  his  personality?  On  the  contrary,  I 
assert  this  without  qualification.  What  is  it  that  I  find  as  the 
essential  elements  of  my  personality  ?  They  are  self-consciousness, 
intelligence,  self-hood.  In  me  these  are  limited,  in  Him  unlimited, 
in  me  imperfect,  in  Him  perfect.  Therefore  when  I  predicate 
personality  of  God  I  predicate  far  more  than  when  using  the  tenn 
of  myself.  I  certainly  do  not  limit — I  remove  limits.  Gt)d, 
therefore,  if  representative  of  the  highest  being,  must  signify 
self-hood  —  consciousness,  intelligence.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  there  are  three  verbally  intelligible  theories  of  the  universe : 
(1)  that  it  is  self-existent,  (2)  that  it  is  self-created,  (3)  that  it 
has  been  created  by  some  other  and  external  being.  We  have 
here  atheism,  pantheism,  and  theism.  It  is  at  once  seen  that 
atheism  and  theism  agree  in  assuming  a  seH-existent  something. 
The  point  of  difference  is  exactly  in  this  element  of  personality. 
In  so  far  as  pantheism  speaks  of  a  self-create^  existence  it  con- 
tradicts reason.  The  eternal  substance  is  uncreated,  not  self- 
created.  This  reduces  pantheism  to  atheism.  Theism  maintains 
its  distinctness  by  insistence  upon  the  element  of  personality.  At 
this  point  we  are  met  by  a  "  cosmic  theism,"  which  Professor  Fiske 
states  as  follows :  ^'  There  exists  a  power  to  which  no  limit  in 
space  or  time  is  conceivable,  of  which  all  phenomena,  as  presented 
in  consciousness,  are  manifestations,  but  which  we  can  only  know 
through  these  manifestations."  The  word  **  power  "  in  this  credo 
seems  to  distinguish  cosmic  theism  from  pantheism,  but  the  writer 
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expressly  tells  us  that  we  must  not  regard  his  term  "  power "  as 
having  more  than  a  relative  or  symbolic  meaning ;  that  some  in- 
different word  —  "being,"  "substance"  —  would  be  preferable. 
This  is  atheism  or  pantheism  over  again. 

In  so  far  as  substance,  being,  power,  or  whatever  noumenal 
reality  may  be  covered  by  these  terms,  stands  out  of  all  relation  to 
us  the  knowing  intelligences,  in  so  far  it  is  anti-theistic.  Now  it 
lies  fundamentally  in  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  relativity  that  we 
know  only  the  phenomenal ;  that  the  absolute,  the  noumenon, 
cannot  be  known,  simply  because  it  is  and  must  be  forever  out  of 
relation  to  us  the  knowers.  This  contradicts  the  central  teaching 
of  theism,  namely,  that  God  is  out  of  relation  to  everything  but 
human  consciousness.  God,  for  the  theist,  is  beyond  necessary 
relation  to  phenomena,  but  in  actual  relation  tons  as  self-conscious 
intelligences.  What  is  called  "cosmic  theism"  may  represent 
truth ;  it  can  never  represent  theism. 

I  have  said  that  theism  involves  perf ectness  of  nature  in  the 
God  whom  it  declares.  Perfection  is  the  root  attribute  of  God, 
according  to  an  intelligent  theism.  This  truth*  would  require  no 
emphasis,  but  for  the  astounding  fact  that  another  attribute  has, 
from  earliest  times,  been  made  prominent  as  expressive  of  the 
divine  nature.  I  refer  to  the  attribute  of  power.  It  is  natural 
that,  historically,  this  idea  should  have  appeared  first ;  it  is  every 
way  unnatural  that  it  should  have  held  its  ground  in  thinking 
minds  to  the  present  day.  Man's  physical  weakness  before  the 
might  of  nature  would  compel  him  to  regard  God  as  strength,  as 
the  All-powerful  One.  And  we  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  per- 
sistence of  this  idea  by  the  very  fact  of  its  inferiority,  its  gross- 
ness,  its  physical  character.  Power  as  force  is  more  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  sensual  man  than  holiness,  excellence ;  and  for  the 
many,  who  are  but  children  of  larger  growth,  God  is,  first  and 
always,  power,  force,  will.  If,  as  theism  maintains,  God  be  a 
self-conscious,  intelligent  being,  He  must  prove  the  best  being,  the 
Perfect  One.  This  necessity  lies  in  the  idea  of  God  as  superior. 
The  individual  man  has  no  superior  but  the  person  who  is  better 
than  himself,  —  better  in  the  sense  of  moral  excellence.  As  with 
individuals,  so  with  our  race :  we  have  no  superior,  in  the  full  sense 
of  that  term,  except  there  be  above  us  a  Perfect  One,  reigning  by 
the  might  of  his  excellence. 

If  now  we  know  what  theism  means  we  are  in  possession  of 
much ;  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  in  possession  of  theism  as 
a  conclusion  accredited  by  our  reason.    Our  first  step  has  been 
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taken,  not  necessarily  toward  the  theistic  conclasion,  but  toward 
the  difficult  matter  of  testing  that  condusion  in  the  light  of 
reason. 

Can  we  prove  the  existence  of  a  Perfect  Personality — an  In- 
finite Selfhood)  conscious,  intelligent  ?  In  addressing  onrselyes 
to  this  subject  we  must  clear  off  much  rubbish  from  the  side  of 
inconceivability,  and  we  must  then  determine  what  is  meant  by 
proving  a  conclusion. 

It  seems  agreed  upon  that  the  infinite  cannot  be  conceived  by 
the  finite.  Years  ago  Hamilton  wrote  vigorously  to  show  that 
^  the  mind  can  know  only  the  limited  and  the  conditionally  limited. 
The  unconditionally  unlimited,  or  the  absolute,  cannot  positively 
be  construed  to  the  mind ;  they  can  be  conceived  only  by  a  think- 
ing away  from,  or  abstraction  of,  those  very  conditions  under  which 
thought  itself  is  realized."  This  position  Mr.  Spencer  has  ac- 
cepted and  enforced  by  many  additional  considerations.  He 
quotes  Mr.  Mansel  as  follows:  ^^The  very  conception  of  con- 
sciousness, in  whatever  mode  it  may  be  manifested,  necessarily 
implies  distinction  between  one  object  and  another.  But  distinc- 
tion is  always  limitation."  Of  God,  therefore,  we  can  have  no 
consciousness,  because,  as  the  Infinite  One,  He  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished, which  is  the  root  necessity  of  consciousness.  Mr. 
Spencer  elicits  the  same  conclusion  by  considering  human  knowl- 
edge from  the  side  of  resernblance.  ^^  A  thing  is  perfectly  known 
only  when  it  is  in  all  respects  like  certain  things  previously  ob* 
served.  To  know  is  to  class.  It  follows  that  the  first  cause,  the 
infinite,  the  absolute,  to  be  known  at  all  must  be  classed.  To 
be  positively  thought  of,  it  must  be  thought  of  as  such  or  such, 
as  of  this  or  that  kind.  Now  that  which  is  uncaused  cannot  be 
assimilated  to  that  which  is  caused,  the  two  being,  in  the  very 
naming,  antithetically  opposed." 

Having  thus  shown  how  utterly  unapproachable  the  infinite  is 
for  human  intelligence,  we  look  to  see  Mr.  Spencer  acknowledge 
himself  a  Positivist  out  and  out ;  we  look  to  see  him  treat  only  of 
the  phenomenal  which  lies  within  his  finite  grasp.  Mr.  Spencer, 
however,  is  not  at  all  a  Positivist.  He  believes  in  the  absolute, 
the  infinite,  the  uncaused.  He  assures  us  repeatedly  that  while 
we  can  neither  know  nor  think  the  infinite,  we  must  believe  it. 
A  belief  in  an  unknowable  realiiy  transcending  all  conception  is  a 
necessity  of  thought.  The  phenomenal  which  we  know  must  be 
the  manifestations  of  the  noiunenal  which  we  cannot  know.  In 
his  summary  and  conclusion  of  first  principles,  Mr.  Spenoer 
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says:  ^^We  have  shown  by  analysis  of  both  our  religious  and 
soientifio  ideas  that  while  knowledge  of  the  cause  which  produces 
effects  upon  our  consciousness  is  impossible,  the  existence  of  a 
cause  for  these  efiEects  is  a  datum  of  consciousness.  We  saw  that 
the  belief  in  a  power  of  which  no  limit  in  time  or  space  can  be 
conceiyed  is  that  fundamental  element  in  religion  which  survives 
all  its  changes  of  form.  We  saw  that  all  philosophies  avowedly 
or  tacitly  acknowledge  this  same  ultimate  truth,  that  they  are 
compell^  to  unite  in  predicating  existence  transcending  percep-  . 
tion.''  All  philosophies  predicate  an  existence  inconceivable  and 
past  finding  out,  a  reality  whose  ways  are  not  conceivable  in  terms 
of  our  ways,  whose  thoughts  may  be  anything  and  everything  but 
our  thoughts. 

We  may,  then,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Spencer,  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  an  Absolute  Being,  an  Infinite,  an  Uncaused 
Cause.     The  next  step  in  Mr.  Spencer's  logic  brings  out  the  con- 
dusion  that  we  must  withhold  all  predication  from  the  Absolute 
Being.    He  exists,  welter  nichts.    We  can  say  nothing  about  Him, 
because  to  do  so  is  to  use  finite  terms,  that  is,  to  limit  Him,  and  we 
cannot  conceive  Him  as  limited.     Much  pondering  on  this  barren 
result  leads  me  to  say  that,  since  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
unthinkable  and  forever  unapproachable  Existence,  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves,  for  the  very  same  reason  we  believe  in  some  kind 
of  attributes  or  modes  as  belonging  to  this  unapproachable  Exist- 
ence.    The  Infinite  exists  because  we  cannot  think  the  contrary. 
The  Infinite  has  modes,  and  the  modes  found  in  our  predication, 
because  we  cannot  think  the  contrary.     Permit  a  few  words  as  to 
oonceivability  and  inconceivability,  and  their  relation  to  knowledge. 
Do  we  know  anything  ?    Yes,  we  are  told.    What  ?    The  phenomr 
enal^  that  which  appears,  the  limited  which  comes  into  relation  to 
ourselves.     This  phenomenal,  of  what  is  it  an  expression?    Of 
the  noumenal.    The  unknowable  does  then  come  into  relation  with 
us  through  its  phenomena,  its  manifestations.     Behind  the  phe- 
nomenal, ever  escaping  us  in  its  absoluteness,  is  the  noumenal ; 
then  the  nomnenal  is  in  part  phenomenal ;  that  is  to  say,  known. 
What  do  these  terms  *^ noumenal"  and  ^^ phenomenal "  mean? 
Have  we  here  two  entities,  the  one  known,  the  other  unknown  ? 
Plamly  not ;  we  have  manifestations  of  the  noumenal.    The  nou- 
menal, then,  which,  when  trying  to  grasp  per  se^  we  have  pushed 
off  into  the  unknowable,  is,  when  we  let  it  alone  and  go  about 
our  business,  here  at  our  very  doorsteps.     We  ourselves  are  it, 
known  only  in  varying  manifestations,  but  nevertheless  known. 
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To  know  we  mnst  oome  into  relation  with  the  thing  known. 
Do  I  come  into  any  relations  with  anything?  Yes,  I  am  told, 
with  the  phenomenal,  the  finite,  the  limited.  Limited  what? 
Limited  unlimited  —  the  finite  infinite.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
around  us,  within  us,  above  us,  the  so-called  unknowable  is  eyer 
existing,  and  when  we  come  into  relations  do  we  not  come  into 
relations  with  it?  Few  the  relations  may  be,  and  consequently 
feeble  and  imperfect  the  knowledge ;  but  are  they  not  expressive 
of  realities,  the  realities  of  this  so-called  unknowable  ?  What 
does  this  incomprehensibility  of  the  infinite  mean  but  the  fact 
that  our  relations  with  it  are  few,  and  can  never  be  made  com- 
plete ?  Does  it  mean,  or  can  it  mean,  that  we  have  no  relations 
with  it  at  all  ?  If  there  be  an  unknown  cause  of  the  known,  then 
the  unknown  for  the  time  and  in  part  appears,  that  is,  is  known. 
Why  may  we  not  regard  the  noumenal  as  ever  appearing,  as  ever 
coming  into  some  relations  with  us,  therefore  as  ever  known  by 
us  in  finite  measure? 

Attention  must  now  be  called  to  the  position  of  cosmic  theism 
respecting  personality  as  attributable  to  God.  Mr.  Spencer,  in 
denying  personality  of  his  infinite  power,  takes  pains  to  say  that 
^^  the  choice  is  not  between  personality  and  somediing  lower  than 
personality,  but  rather  the  choice  is  between  personality  and  some- 
thing higher.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  there  is  a  mode  of 
being  as  much  transcending  intelligence  and  will  as  these  tran- 
scend mechanical  motion  ?  "  To  this  it  must  be  said  that  if  by 
denying  personality  of  God,  we  are  enlarging  our  conception  of 
Him,  we  must  make  the  denial  without  hesitation.  So  far  as  He 
himself  is  concerned  what  we  affirm  or  deny  is  not  of  much  con* 
sequence ;  so  far  as  our  conception  of  Him  is  concerned,  however, 
it  does  make  great  difference  —  we  are  to  have  the  largest  possible 
conception  even  of  that  which,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  is  beyond 
conception.  Mr.  Spencer  denies  personality  of  God  to  magnify 
his  conception  of  the  inconceivable.  We  shall  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  does  this  in  the  very  face  of  conceivability,  and  that 
he  says  so  in  express  terms.  He  writes,  **  It  is  true  we  are  totally 
[italics  the  present  writer's]  unable  to  conceive  any  higher  mode 
of  being  than  intelligence  and  wilL"  Yet  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence he  says :  *^  This  is  not  a  reason  for  questioning  its  existence : 
it  is  rather  the  reverse.  Have  we  not  seen  how  utterly  incom- 
petent our  minds  are  to  form  even  an  approach  to  a  conception  of 
that  which  underlies  all  phenomena?  Is  it  not  proved  that  this 
incompetency  is  the  incompetency  of  the  conditioned  to  grasp  the 
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unconditioned  ?  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  ultimate  cause  cannot 
in  any  respect  be  conceived  by  us  because  it  is  in  ^very  respect 
greater  than  can  be  conceived?"  This  seems  unreasonable. 
Shall  we  make  predications  and  denials  not  only  beyond  reason, 
but  contrary  to  reason  ?  If  a  being  higher  than  intelligence  and 
will  is  something  we  are  totally  unable  to  conceive,  why  assert  the 
existence  of  such  a  being  ?  Theism,  then,  is  seen  to  affirm  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  self-conscious,  perfect.  Can 
this  position  be  proved  ?  Our  question  makes  it  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  proof,  and  to  settle  clearly  what  should  be 
understood  by  proving  a  belief. 

To  prove  is  to  establish  by  evidence.     Evidence  consists  of  cer- 
tain experiences  of  ours  which,  from  their  number  and  character, 
we  take  as  leading,  with  more  or  less  inexorability,  to  a  specific 
judgment.     We  inquire.  What,  exactly,  is  it  in  these  experiences 
which  gives  them  their  evidentiary  character?     We  find  that  it  is 
resemblance.     Do  we  conclude  that  the  living  are  mortal  ?     We 
base  our  judgment  on  nothing  but  the  experienced  likeness  be- 
tween man  alive  and  man  dead.     It  should  be  distinctly  seen  that 
proof  is  not,  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  demonstration. 
To  demonstrate  is  to  point  out,  to  make  visible.     Demonstrating 
a  proposition  in  mathematics  is  in  no   sense  proving  it;   it  is 
simply  placing  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact.     A  long,  complex, 
mathematical  process  needs  no  proof,  admits  no  proof  ;  it  requires 
to  be  seen  as  a  process.    Fortunately  or  unfortunately  this  is  not 
the  case  with  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  convictions.     In  the 
physical  and  mental  worlds  things  are  causally  connected  one 
to  another.     A  exercises  power  in  producing  B ;  this  is  never  the 
case  in  mathematical  relations.      It  follows  that,  in  the  worlds 
named,  we  are  required  to  bring  proof.     This  simply  because  we 
do  not  see,  and  never  can  see,  the  causal  action  of  A  on  B.     Here 
we  cannot  demonstrate,  we  cannot  bring  the  subject-matter  of  our 
judgments  within  the  territory  of  sense.     This  sharp  discrimina- 
tion of  the  mathematical  procedure,  which  is  essentially  and  always 
one  of  vision,  from  the  procedure  called  proving,  is  vital.    Whether 
we  think  so  or  not,  we  can  never  demonstrate  the  mortality  of  the 
living.     We  cannot  demonstrate  a  single  one  of  the  well-estab- 
lished conclusions  on  which  we  act  from  day  to  day.     Why  is  our 
doubt  respecting  these  conclusions  at  a  minimum  ?    Because  of 
repeated  experimental  confirmation  by  illustration.     That  all  men 
will  die  we  shall  never  experience ;  that  men  die  we  behold  on 
every  hand. 
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I  saj  to  my  friend,  That  piece  of  paper  is  on  the  stady  table. 
He  asks  for  proof.     I  reply,  You  are  in  the  habit  of  spreading 
your  papers  on  the  table  and  of  leaving  them  there.     This  answer 
is  in  the  line  of  proof.    But  it  is  not  enough.    He  says,  Becaaae  I 
frequently  do  a  thing  it  does  not  follow  that  I  do  it  sdways.     Cer- 
tainly not,  I  reply,  but  it  is  a  sign  you  have  probably  done  it  in  a 
given  instance.     He  is  still  unsatisfied.     I  say  to  him  further.  On 
the  particular  day  in  question  you  were  very  much  hurried,  and  I 
distinctly  remember  tiiat,  at  the  conclusion  of   your  writing,  a 
visitor  called  you  abruptly  away.     He  admits  this,  but  rejoins. 
The  grave  importance  of  the  paper  leads  me  to  feel  that  I  oould 
not  have  left  it  behind  me  on  the  table :  there  was  too  much  de- 
pendent on  the  paper,  and  I  knew  it  would  soon  be  required. 
My  friend  and  I  have  been  advancing  proof,  he  for  one  judg- 
ment, I  for  another.     This  might  continue  until  one  of  two  results 
should  emerge.     Either  he  or  I,  persuaded  by  the  accumulating 
evidence,  would  accept  a  conclusion  and  act  upon  it,  or  we  should 
feel  strengthened  in  our  previous  opinions  and  agree  to  disagree. 
Possibly  one  conclusion  or  the  other  could  approximately  be  dem- 
onstrated.     Going  to  the  table  I  find  the  paper  pushed  away 
under  the  comer  of  a  lamp-mat;   or  he,  searching  his  pockets 
more  thoroughly,  discovers   the  paper   fastened  to  the  lining. 
Before  these  facts  what  becomes  of  proof  ?    It  entirely  disappears 
and  argument  ceases.    Now  in  every  mathematical  procedure  the 
paper  can  be  found,  indeed  is  found,  and  pointed  out  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  question.     It  follows  that  in  all  cases  where  inference 
appears  the  paper  cannot  be  found,  and  any  conclusion  respectiii^ 
it  must  have  an  element  of  uncertainty.     When,  therefore,  we 
ask.  Can  theism  be  proved  ?  we  are  not  asking  whether  theism  can 
be  demonstrated.    To  demonstrate  theism,  you  must  bring  a  man 
&ce  to  face  with  the  personal  Gt>d.     But,  let  it  be  remembered, 
this  undertaking,  as  an  intellectual  requirement,  is  nowise  different 
in  kind  —  that  is,  as  a  process — from  that  which  would  be  needed 
to  demonstrate  the  mortality  of  men,  or  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  or  any  other  result  of  inference.     And,  further,  be  it  noted, 
the  task  would  prove  no  more  difiBcult  in  the  first  case  than  in  the 
others.    It  is  as  easy  to  give  a  man  sense-knowledge  of  God  as  it  is 
to  give  him  sense-knowledge  of  the  atom  or  of  the  ether.     When 
brought  back  where  it  belongs  each  conclusion  of  human  reason  is 
uncertain.     Consider,  at  this  point,  what  has  been  said  reelecting 
noumenon  and  phenomenon.     The  noumenon  becoming  evident  is 
phenomenon.      The  noumenon  not  becoming  evident,  and  in  so 
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far  as  not  evident,  is  reasoned  about,  and  this  with  all  the  im« 
perfection  arising  from  limited  experience.  Human  reason* 
therefore,  is  nothing  but  the  attempt  of  men  to  exceed  the  reach 
of  their  senses.  This  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  perilous  and  an  in- 
evitable undertaking,  —  perilous,  because  we  may  conclude  falsely ; 
inevitable,  because  we  cannot  remain,  animal-like,  in  the  territory 
of  sensations.  Manifestly  so  important  a  process  should  be  guided 
by  every  forethought  possible.  Men  do  not  infer  for  amusement 
merely,  but  for  the  upbuilding  and  outreaching  of  their  nature. 

To  prove  is  to  establish  by  evidence.  Evidence  is  certain  ex- 
periences of  ours  which  are  thought  to  make  for  a  conclusion. 
That  in  these  experiences  which  gives  evidentiary  value  is  resem- 
blance. What  proof  have  we  for  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God  ?  This  question  now  means.  What  experiences  of 
oors  are  in  resemblance  with,  accord  with,  the  idea  of  God  as  de- 
fined? Are  there  any?  are  there  none?  Are  some  for,  some 
against?    If  this  last,  where  lies  the  stress  of  our  experiences? 

Before  we  can  come  into  the  heart  of  this  matter  we  must  be 
dear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^  experience."  To  experience 
something  is  to  ^o  through  something  by  conscious  assimilation 
on  the  part  of  our  own  personality.  The  term  "  experience,"  un- 
fortunately, is  used  in  a  passive  and  an  active  sense.  Passively  a 
man  experiences  whatever  happens  to  him ;  actively  he  experiences 
only  that  which  he  himself  appropriates.  Intelligent  self-applica- 
tion and  a  consequent  assimilation  we  intend  to  cover  by  the  word 
^  experience."  The  f ruitf id  term  in  this  phrase  is  ^^  self-applica- 
tion." Self-hood  has  more  than  one  mode  of  being,  and  it  may 
well  prove  true  that  the  norirego^  the  not  ourselves,  shall  present 
distinct  departments  of  reality  corresponding  to  these  modes. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  experience,  such  experience  as  may  ration- 
ally offer  material  in  proof  of  judgments,  must  be  broad  enough 
to  seize  and  assimilate  the  facts,  of  whatsoever  kind  these  are.  A 
man  without  music  in  his  soid  cannot  judge  sonatas  or  symphonies. 
He  has  nowise  any  right  to  attempt  to  estimate  proofs  adduced  in 
behalf  of  conclusions  respecting  musical  composition.  Musical 
truths  must  be  musically  discerned.  This  teaching  casts  no  reflec- 
tion upon  intellect  as  supreme  arbiter  in  every  rational  process 
brought  forward  as  proof.  Concerning  the  validity  of  the  process 
intellect  decides.  Since,  however,  that  which  gives  proofs  their 
evidentiary  character  is  resemblance^  the  intellect  of  a  person  who 
cannot  experience,  assimilate,  music  will  be  blind  in  the  presence 
of  thorou^-going  resemblances  in  this  department.     If  experi- 
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enoe  be  necessary  to  the  right  use  of  reason,  it  is  but  repetition  to 
say  that  reason  cannot  proceed  prior  to  experience.  If  experience 
mean  such  assimilation  as  will  produce  appreciation,  then  discern- 
ment, which  may  lead  to  recognition  of  similarities,  cannot  oome 
from  intellect  alone,  certainly  not  as  respects  those  truths  which 
primarily  concern  other  parts  of  our  nature. 

Perhaps  a  better  way  to  put  the  truth  here  conceived  would  be 
to  say  that  experience  by  the  other  parts  of  our  nature  prepares 
truths  for  the  discernment  of  our  intellect.  The  mind  cannot  un- 
derstand sympathy,  or  arguments  based  on  the  fact  of  sympathy, 
before  sympathy  has  been  experienced.  In  other  words,  for  a  man 
to  reason  inductively  he  must  reason  experimentally ;  for  him  to 
reason  experimentally  he  must  bring  his  entire  nature  to  bear  on 
truths  that  affect  the  whole  of  his  nature.  I  am  not  seeking  here 
to  exalt  emotion  and  depreciate  intellect.  I  am  rather  considering 
whether  the  intellectual  function  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  dis- 
charged, without  the  experience,  the  assimilation,  already  de- 
scribed. Can  a  man  reason  on  a  subject  about  which  he  knows 
nothing  ?  Does  knowledge  consist  of  mere  perception  ?  Can  a 
man  know  without  feeling  ?  Can  he  proceed  rationally  in  estima- 
tion of  arguments  for  or  against  theism  prior  to  any  assimilatiozi 
of  theism  in  its  spirit?  Perhaps  Paul  was  right  in  saying  spir- 
itual truths  must  be  spiritually  discerned.  It  may  lie  in  the  veiy 
interpretation  of  a  rational  process,  psychologically  considered, 
that  it  shall  contain  the  full  man.  It  may  be  unreason  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  that  which  is  seen  simply  intellectually,  that 
is,  in  its  arrangements  and  from  its  formal  side.  At  all  events, 
such  is  the  position  here  maintained.  Arguments  brought  forward 
in  support  of  theism  cannot  be  estimated,  because  they  cannot  be 
experienced^  by  the  intellect  alone.  There  is  striking  confirmation 
of  the  general  justice  of  this  position.  It  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  weighty  arguments  adduced  against  theism  come 
from  the  side  of  the  emotions.  It  is  not  intellectual  perplexity, 
as  such,  that  hinders  our  acceptance  of  theism.  It  is  rather  a 
strong  conviction,  arising  from  the  depths  of  our  nature,  as  to 
what  would  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  by  a  perfect  being. 
These  convictions  thus  arising  must  be  allowed  full  weight  in  all 
discussion  of  our  subject.  If  feelings  are  part  of  the  facts  which 
inductive  examination  must  presuppose  as  experienced,  that  is, 
assimilated,  then  it  is  manifest  that  no  feeling  should  be  excluded* 
The  orthodox  Cliristian  does  but  stidtify  reason  in  attempting  to 
stifle  the  uprising  of  the  sense  of  justice  to  take  its  part  in  the 
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estimation  of  proofs.     The  orthodox  Christian  is  un/teasonable 
unless  lie  have  had  enough  experience  of  the  darkness  to  say :  — 

**  Wer  nie  sein  Brod  mit  Thranen  ass, 
Wer  nie  die  kummervollen  Nachte 
Auf  seinem  Bette  weinend  sass, 
Der  kennt  euch  nicht,  ibr  bimmlischen  Machfce  1 " 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  what  has  been  said  about  ex- 
perience and  its  exact  import  in  reasoning,  it  may  be  needful  to 
insist  that  no  reference  is  made  here  to  the  old-time  distinction 
between  knowledge  and  belief,  or  reason  and  faith.     There  are 
many  who  claim  to  glory  in  a  faith  that  is  robust  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  absence  of  evidence.     If  a  statement  be  framed  that 
antagonizes  reason  at  every  point,  so  much  the  more  are  these 
persons  thankful  for  the  grace  of  faith  which  enables  them  to 
belieye  the  proposition, — or  rather  to  pretend  to  do  so,  for  believe 
it  they  cannot.     It  is  true  that  schools  of  theology  cover  the  face 
of  the  land  that  religion  may  be  commended  to  human  reason. 
Still  the  conviction  is  widely  prevalent  that  religion  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  feeling.     Mr.  Bain  expresses  this  distinctly  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Emotions  and  the  Will,  where  he  writes :  '^  Eeligious 
truth  cannot,  therefore,  be  imparted,  as  has  sometimes  been  sup« 
posed,  by  an  intellectual  medium  of  verbal  exposition  and  theo- 
logical demonstration.     Being  an  affair  of  the  feelings^  a  method 
must  be  sought  adapted  to  heighten  the  intensity  of  these." 
Nothing  would  be  a  greater  misunderstanding  of  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  now  before  us  than  to  con- 
clude that  appeal  was  made  to  some  special  faculty  distinct  from 
reason.     In  saying  that  the  non-musical  cannot  judge  music  we 
do  not  affirm  that  the  experience  of  music  involves  the  exercise  of 
a  new  cognitive  faculty,  —  that  there  must  be  somewhere  a  musical 
hnovying  over  and  above  the  mathematical  knowing.     Music  is  an 
emotion,  a  feeling ;  if  any  have  not  this  experience  they  cannot 
judge  music.     This  is  simply  saying  that  what  is  non-existent 
cannot  be  experienced,  estimated,  dealt  vdth,  by  reason.     The 
musical  feeling  is  not  made  to  do  in  place  of  evidence,  it  is  evi- 
dence.    Feelings  are  facts,  and  as  such  have  evidentiary  value,  a 
value  to  be  determined  by  intellect  alone.     A  proposition  is  not 
to  be  accepted  because  it  makes  us  weep  or  laugh.     Emotion  is  no 
higher  Ught  disclosing  truths  beyond  the  grasp  of  reason.     It  is 
singular  that  one  fact  respecting  human  knowledge  and  belief, 
though  fundamental  and  perfectly  plain,  is  rarely  estimated  at  its 
full  value.    The  fact  is  this :  all  our  ultimate  convictions,  beliefs, 
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knowledges,  are  iDComprehensible  by  reason.  Not  one  of  diem 
can  so  much  as  begin  to  be  understood.  Any  attempted  a  priori 
construction  of  them  shows  that  they  are  full  of  inconceivabilities. 
Do  we  reject  them  in  the  name  of  reason  ?  On  the  contrary, 
reason  gives  them  complete  assent,  and  will  nowise  free  us  from 
a  thorough  acceptance  of  them.  Not  a  single  sensation  can  be 
comprehended  — no  conceivable  community  of  nature  or  action  va 
possible  between  nerve  activities  and  states  of  consciousness. 
Beason,  however,  acting  in  strict  harmony  with  itself,  compels  us 
to  believe  that  beside  matter  as  we  know  it  in  the  brain,  there  is 
thought  —  energy  influenced  by  and  influencing  the  nerve-mass. 
This,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  utterly  inconceivable ;  but  this,  it 
should  be  said,  is  afflicted  with  no  greater  inconceivability  than 
meets  us  at  every  ultimate,  whether  physical,  chemical,  or  bio- 
logical. There  is  a  further  consideration  of  almost  equal  import- 
ance. By  reason,  and  reason  alone,  we  transcend  the  territory  of 
sense  experience,  the  territory  of  the  so-called  phenomenal,  and 
affirm  some  noumenal  reality  appearing  in  the  phenomenal,  yet 
never  fully  revealed  there,  or  capable  of  being  so  revealed  to 
creatures  of  limited  relations.  We  find  Mr.  Spencer  proclaiming 
an  unknowable  reality,  though  for  many  he  so  far  transfigures  it 
as  to  destroy  the  reality.  We  find  the  concepts  of  modem  science 
to  consist  wholly  of  predications  of  reality  respecting  matters 
ever  beyond  our  senses.  Is  force  an  existence,  a  reality?  Is  the 
unknowable  power  actual?  We  never  front  it;  in  its  effects 
alone  do  we  know  it.  Is  personality  real  ?  Do  we  believe  in 
personality  ?  Assuredly  we  do  and  must,  unless  content  to  remain 
forever  in  the  midst  of  shifting  feelings. 

We  are  now  to  consider  theism  as  defined,  and  inquire  what 
facts  in  experience  point  to  this  position  as  one  worthy  of  rational 
acceptance.  The  first  fact  is  the  fact  of  eocietence  ;  our  own  and 
the  not  our  own.  Something  —  nay,  a  great  deal  —  is.  Compara- 
tively few  persons  have  experienced  the  fact  of  existence.  This 
not  because  they  have  no  ability  to  experience  it,  as  the  non- 
musical  may  not  enter  into  music,  but  because  familiarity  has  bred 
disregard,  neglect,  a  certain  taking-for-granted.  So  existence,  as 
of  the  pebble,  the  grass,  the  animal,  man,  being  commonplace,  is 
without  due  weight  as  a  fact  That  existence  shall  be  so  experi- 
enced as  to  become  a  fact  pointing  toward  theism  we  need  to  fill 
ourselves  with  the  mystery  of  it.  Front  each  commonest  thing, 
each  smallest  particle,  as  inscrutable,  unaccountable.  Let  it  be 
that  this,  as  to  its  elements,  has  had  no  commencement,  no  source. 
Attempt  to  realize  the  eternity  of  matter ;  that  there>never  was  a 
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tune  when  material  elemeDts  did  not  exist.    They  were  uncaused. 
The  entire  force  of  this  position  depends  upon  the  realization  of 
it  which  each  one  may  attain,  —  to  find  absolutely  no  point  of 
origin  for  that  which  is  lowest  and  least,  in  the  sense  of  being 
non-sentient.     Cast  the  mind  backward  and  backward  and  back- 
ward still,  beyond  consciousness,  beyond  life,  beyond  all  present 
forms  of  worlds.     The  resting-place  must  be  soulless  atoms,  hav* 
ing  no  whence  and  knounng  no  whither.     We  cannot  demonstrate 
that  this  was  not  the  case.     We  cannot  show  that  all  that  now  is 
did  not  originate  by  way  of  evolution  from  these  unintelligent, 
homogeneous  masses.    Nay,  more,  let  it  be  that  physical  science 
establishes  evolution  and  makes  it  clear ;  we  have  not  then  an  ao- 
oount  of  existence  which  reason  is  able  to  accept.     Behind  the 
mechanical  process  we  are  forced  to  make  our  way  to  some  other 
source  of  being  than  the  mindless  combinations  of  atoms.    Here 
is  Hie/eeling  of  insufficient  reason  which  is  the  fact  to  be  estimated 
by  our  intelligence.     When  we  front  the  blankness  of  purposeless 
atoms  we  feel  the  lack  of  adequate  cause.     This  feeling  is  nowise 
overcome  by  any  scientific  exposition  of  a  process  through  which 
all  that  now  is  has  developed  from  these  atoms.     If  everything 
has  been  exactly  as  physical  science  would  assert  respecting  this 
process,  so  that  each  step  was  a  necessity,  we  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  finding  an  adequate  cause  in  mindless  atoms.     This  is  not 
to  say  that  science  puts  chance  in  place  of  intelligence.     The 
oft-repeated  illustration  of  the  inability  of  shaken-up  alphabets  to 
produce  Miltonic  poems  is  pitiably  worthless,  and  is  certainly  not 
to  be  adduced  here.     There  is  no  chance.     Science  teaches  every- 
thing but  chance  —  speaks  always  of  an  invariable  order,  of  a 
this  way  and  a  that,  with  no  choice.     The  question  is  as  to  the 
starting-point.    And  the  skeptic  now  appears  with  his  law  of 
parcimony,  telling  us  to  assume  no  more  than  the  effect  requires. 
If  B  can  be  shown  to  come  from  A,  the  work  is  done  ;  the  origin 
of  A  need  not  be  investigated.    Against  this  is  the  persistent  feel- 
ing of  inadequacy.     Why  A,  since  A  is  unintelligent,  without 
purpose  ?     But,  it  is  said,  the  eternity  of  matter  is  not  a  thing  to 
discuss ;  it  is  a  fact.     No  person  with  any  understanding  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force  ever  dreams  of  supposing 
that  matter  or  force  could  be  created.     This  is  true.     But  what 
bearing  has  it  on  that  feeling  of   inadequacy  above  disclosed? 
Here  also  is  a  fact,  namely,  that  the  origination  of  all  present 
things  from  unoriginated,  mindless   atoms  antagonizes  a  deep 
feeling  of  ours  as  to  what  reason  must  require.     I  return  to  the 
thought  which  introduced  the  present  consideration.     Realize  the 
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mystery  of  existence ;  uDless  this  can  be  done  the  feeling  now 
referred  to  inrill  never  take  its  place  as  a  fact  demanding  careful 
estimation  from  the  intellect.  Realize  the  mystery  of  existence, 
and  it  seems  about  impossible  to  take  the  scientific  account  of  the 
world  as  complete.  As  a  scientific  account  it  is  undoubtedly  c(^ 
rect:  as  the  account  which  reason  shall  accept  in  full  for  all 
claims,  entirely  inadequate.  There  is  no  reference  here  to  the 
argument  from  design,  either  in  its  particular  form  as  concerned 
with  special  adjustments  to  ends,  or  in  its  more  comprehensiYe 
character  as  expressive  of  general  order  in  all  things.  The 
weakness  of  teleological  argument  will  be  noticed  later.  The 
present  reference  is  to  make  it  plain  that  the  feeling  of  inadequacy 
above  mentioned  is  not  connected  with  the  matter  of  design  in 
our  own  actions,  or  with  the  experience  of  design  in  nature.  Here 
is  existence ;  earth,  water,  air,  sky ;  sun,  moon,  and  their  aoccnn- 
panying  hosts.  Put  away  all  question  of  adaptation.  Here  are 
existences,  whence  came  they  ?  The  fact  for  estimation  is  that 
the  mystery  is  nowise  diminished  by  tracing  present  forms  to  part 
forms,  and  these  to  others  more  remote.  How  did  these  uralt, 
yet  inanimate,  unconscious  forms  come  to  be  ?  It  avails  not  for 
science  to  reply  that  she  has  no  answer,  and  never  expects  to  have. 
It  is  exactly  this  silence  that  reason,  under  the  feeling  above  de- 
scribed, refuses  to  put  up  with.  No  sincere  man  of  science  but 
has  entered  into  the  thick  darkness  that  environs  the  commence- 
ment of  being.  No  sincere  man  anywhere  but  has  felt  how  awful 
is  that  gaze  into  the  mindless  masses  from  which  come  all  things, 
and  to  which  pass  all  things.  One  of  the  latest  and  most  vigorous 
writers  against  theism  ^  expresses  himself  in  these  words :  ^  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  with  this  virtual  negation  of  God  the 
universe  to  me  has  lost  its  soul  of  loveliness.  When  at  times  I 
think,  as  think  at  times  I  must,  of  the  appalling  contrast  between 
the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed  which  once  was  mine  and  the 
lonely  mystery  of  existence  as  I  now  find  it,  at  such  times  I  shall 
ever  feel  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest  pang  of  which  my 
nature  is  susceptible.  I  cannot  but  think  that  for  me  and  for 
others  who  think  as  I  do  there  is  a  dreadful  truth  in  those  words 
of  Hamilton  :  Philosophy  having  become  a  meditation  not  merely 
of  death  but  of  annihilation,  the  precept  ^  Know  thyself '  has  be- 
come transformed  into  the  terrific  oracle  to  CEdipus,  ^Mayest  thou 
ne'er  know  the  truth  of  what  thou  art' '' 

W.  R.  BenedicL 
UHiVBRsmr  OF  Cikcinkatl 
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THE  NECESSITY  FOR  MORAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Ik  a  former  number  of  this  ^^  Review,"  ^  in  a  paper  entitled 
*^  Literacy  and  Crime  in  Massachusetts,"  the  increase  of  the  defec- 
tive and  delinquent  classes  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  in- 
crease of  population  was  conclusively  shown. 

'*  There  are,'*  observes  Mr.  Mill,  "  but  two  roads  by  which  truth 
can  be  discovered :  observation  and  reasoning."  In  the  present 
instance  they  unite  in  leading  us  to  the  unwelcome  conclusion  that 
for  a  generation,  at  least,  the  decadence  of  public  morality  in 
Massachusetts  has  been  constant  and  positive. 

The  question  that  forces  itself  upon  all  thinking  men  who  have 
the  welfare  and  reputation  of  the  State  at  heart  is.  What  is  the 
probable  cause  of  this  decline  in  public  morals  ? 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  I  stated  my  belief  to  be  that  this 
increase  of  crime  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  neglect  or  aban- 
donment of  moral  and  industrial  teaching  in  the  family  and  in 
the  school.  A  perfect  system  of  public  instruction  must  include 
moral,  inteUectual,  physical,  and  industrial  education,  each  part 
being  essential  to  the  perfect  whole ;  and  as  its  object  is  to  pre- 
pare the  pupil  for  ^^  complete  living,"  it  follows  iJiat  the  only 
practical  test  of  our  educational  work  is  in  the  character  of  its 
results  in  the  individual,  and  collectively  upon  society. 

Our  Pilgrim   and  Puritan  fathers  had  the   intuition  that  a 
government  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  could  neither  be 
maintained  nor  perpetuated  by  any  course  of  instruction  which 
cultivated  the  intellect  and  neglected  the  moral  and  civic  duties 
and  industrial  employments,  —  wliich,  in  other  words,  educated  the 
head  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  and  the  hands.     Each  individual 
in  that  primitive  commonwealth  felt  his  personal  responsibility  to 
God  and  to  his  neighbor.     Personal  success  and  aggrandizement 
were  held  secondary  to  the  public  welfare,  and  each  member  of 
the  community  felt  conscientiously  bound  to  do,  and  to  be,  his  ut- 
most as  an  important  part  of  that  whole  which  was  but  a  sum  of 
the  parts.    This  was  the  altruistic  period  of  our  commonwealth ; 
^and,"  remarks  Mr.  Lunt,  ^^  although  there  are  inevitable  points 
of  difference  between  the  condition  of  our  ancestors  and  our  own, 
no  salutary  advancement  can  be  made  in  whatever  constitutes  the 
substantial  welfare  of  life  without  the  better  personal  qualities 
^  December,  1884. 
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which  they  exhibited,  without  the  honest  motiyes  which  prompted 
their  conduct,  withoat  the  bearing  which  they  honored,  and  the 
yirtues  which  they  reyerenoed.**  ^ 

It  was  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  pressing  upon  these 
founders  of  a  new  Western  empire  diat  made  them  stem,  unyield- 
ing, and  exacting,  but  honest,  fearless,  and  upright  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty,  and  enabled  them  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  character  which  was  the  genesis  of  public  morality  and  of  true 
patriotism,  not  only  in  New  England,  but  throughout  the  nation. 
In  answer  to  the  caviler  against  the  Puritans  and  Puritanism  of 
New  England,  who  claims  that  they  were  only  remarkable  for 
their  religious  bigotry  and  despotic  intolerance,  we  remark  that 
while  moral  perfection,  inherent  or  acquired,  is  not  claimed  for 
them,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  vices  of  the  time,  which  even  the 
austerity  of  the  Puritan  character  could  not  entirely  resist,  the 
outcome  of  their  religious,  moral,  civic,  and  industrial  training  is 
alone  to  be  considered,  namely,  a  character  whose  virtues  were  as 
solid  and  enduring  as  its  faults  —  resulting  from  isolation  and  con- 
tamination —  were  numerous  and  transitory :  the  tree  is  to  be 
judged  only  by  it^  fruits. 

The  lesson  we  derive  from  this  cursory  rSsumi  of  the  origin  6t 
our  typical  New  England  character  in  the  heroic  and  altruistic 
period  of  our  early  history  is,  that,  while  we  can  hardly  dignify 
their  natural  and  simple  course  of  instruction  —  so  crude  in  its 
details,  but  so  perfect  in  its  results — with  the  title  of  ^^syst^n" 
excepting  for  convenience,  it  was  an  eminently  practical  course, 
which,  combining  the  intellectual,  moral,  physical,  and  industrial 
elements  of  a  perfect  education,  resulted  in  the  omnplete  adapta- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  necessities  of  his  existence.  It  was  a 
^^  system ''  in  which  the  parents  and  the  family  cooperated  with 
the  teacher  in  each  department  of  his  instruction,  and  practically 
sustained  him  in  his  discipline  and  government.  It  was  a  ^^  sys- 
tem "  in  which  no  one  faculty  was  educated  at  the  expense  of,  or 
to  the  exclusion  of,  another,  and  its  product  was  a  state  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  and  for  complete  living.  It 
was  a  ^^  system  "  in  which  the  principles  of  religion,  the  cardinal 
virtues,  and  the  moral  and  civic  duties  were  thoroughly  taught, 
the  necessity  of  industrial  education  acknowledged,  and  its  j»ao- 
tice  enforced. 

As  early  as  in  1642,  we  find  the  Court  thus  decreeing :  ^Taking 
into  consideration  the  great  neglect  in  many  parents  and  masters, 
^  Three  Eras  of  New  England,  p.  64. 
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in  training  np  their  children  in  learning  and  labor,  and  other  em- 
ployments which  may  be  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth,  do  here- 
upon order  and  decree,  .  .  .  and  for  this  end  they  (the  officers) 
shall  have  power  to  take  account  from  time  to  time  of  their  parents 
and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  calling  and 
instruction  of  their  children."  ^  The  Court  also  provided  for  the 
industrial  training  of  the  ^^  children  of  such  as  shall  not  be  able  or 
fit  to  employ  and  bring  them  up."  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  later,  we  find  this  paternal  legislation  copied  by  the  English 
Parliament,  with  the  result,  in  a  few  years,  of  a  very  great  de- 
crease in  juvenile  crime. 

Compared  with  this  high  but  rude  standard,  directly  evolved 
from  the  necessitous  circumstances  of  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  lamentably  deficient  our 
modem  systems  of  public  instruction  are,  in  the  comprehension  of 
the  true  function  of  education;  as  remarks  Mr.  Spencer:  ^^To 
prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which  education  has 
to  discharge ;  and  the  only  rational  mode  of  judging  of  any  educa- 
tional course  is  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  discharges  such  func- 
tion."^ It  is  true  that  our  circumstances  have  greatly  changed ;  it 
is  equally  true  that  our  educational  needs  remain  substantially  the 
same,  and  while  we  cannot  hope  to  restore  the  Puritan  methods  in 
their  primitive  simplicity  and  effective  adaptation  of  means  to 
the  end  required  (as  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Hale  in  his 
paper  entitled  "  Half  Time  in  Schools  "),  owing  to  our  greatly 
altered  social  conditions  and  to  the  almost  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  family  and  family  influence  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  clientele  of  our  public  school  system  in  the  large  centres  of 
population,  we  can  incorporate  into  our  present  system  its  essen- 
tially practical  features ;  so  that,  instead  of  ^^  mumbling  little  else 
but  dead  formulas,"  we  may  effectively  prepare  children  for  the 
ordinary  activities  and  exigencies  of  life. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  early  Massachusetts  school  was 
its  religious  and  moral  instruction.  Its  only  text-book  was  the 
Bible.  And  tracing  the  progress  of  the  decline  of  this  instruction, 
we  find  that  when  in  after  years  it  became  less  prominent  in  the 
school,  it  was  continued  in  the  family ;  the  church,  however,  re- 
taining its  hold,  and  maintaining  a  constant  surveillance,  until  the 
schools  became  secular  by  law,  and  then,  casting  out  religion,  we 
cast  out  morals. 

And  here,  it  appears  to  me,  in  arbitrarily  separating  religious 
^  Records  of  Massif  iL  8.  *  Education,  p.  3. 

VOL.  VL  — KO.  34.  23  r^  T 
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instraotion  from  secular  instmction,  we  have,  in  yieUing  to  liie 
popular  seotarian  clamor,  committed  the  well-nigh  &tal  error  nl 
classing  the  positive  instruction  in  morals  as  sectarian  instme^ 
tion ;  an  error  which  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  decline  of  moral 
teaching  as  an  important  part  in  the  curriculum  of  die  oommon 
schooL 

^  In  the  effort  to  avoid  sectarianism,"  says  one,  ^^the  seculariaa- 
tion  of  the  common  schools  in  the  United  States  has  been  canied 
to  the  extreme."  ^ 

^^  Society,  in  its  protest  against  bigoted  eodesiasticiam  and  cler- 
ical control  in  education,"  remarks  another,  ^^  rushes  to  the  otb^ 
extreme,  non-religion;  all  agree  that  sound  morality  most  be 
made  the  very  sub-basis  of  an  educational  system."  ^ 

Jean  Paul  asserts  that  moral  development  is  the  only  education, 
as  the  intellectual  is  instruction ;  and  Mr.  Spencer  declares  tiiis 
neglect  of  moral  education  to  be  the  most  glaring  defect  in  our 
programmes  of  education,  and  remarks  that  this  most  pressing 
desideratum  ^^  has  not  been  even  recognized  as  a  desideratum." 

That  this  error  and  misfortune  of  ours  is  primarily  owing  to  Uie 
absence  among  us  of  a  definite  idea  of  the  province  of  morals  and 
moral  teaching,  there  is  little  doubt ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  teach- 
ing of  practical  morals  in  the  majority  of  our  public  schools  can 
be  best  shown  by  asking  any  class  of  children  of  reasonable  age 
the  question.  In  what  does  public  morality  consist ;  and  what  du- 
ties does  it  demand  ?  If  the  question  were  repeated  to  the  parents 
of  these  children,  no  two  of  the  answers  obtained  would  agree  in 
precision  of  statement  or  definiteness  of  ideas,  and  the  majority 
would  confound  moral  instruction  with  sectarian  religious  instroc- 
tion  as  one  and  the  same  thing ;  while  to  declare  that  morals  are 
in  any  degree  independent  of  religions  would  be  to  that  majority 
as  startling  a  proposition  as  to  declare  the  converse,  that  re- 
ligions are  independent  of  morals  —  a  mental  condition  which, 
of  itself,  indicates  the  necessity  of  moral  teaching.  It  is  the  oom- 
mon belief  that  morals  are  in  some  way  sectarian,  notwithstanding 
the  very  obvious  fact  that  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens,  although 
unable  precisely  to  define  the  province  of  morals,  or  to  catalogue 
the  moral  virtues,  are  temperate,  honest,  industrious,  just,  chari- 
table, virtuous,  and  loyal  to  society  and  the  government,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  members  of  no  church  or  sect,  and  positively 
unreligious. 

^  Kiddle  &  Schema'  Manval  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teacking,     New 
York,  1881. 
>  Baldwin's  Art  of  School  Management.    New  York,  1881. 
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An  old  writer  defines  morality  as  the  science  of  duty ;  the  science 
which  teaches  the  individual  his  duty  to  himself  and  others,  and 
the  reason  for  it* 

^^  It  may  be  said,"  suggests  another,  ^^  that  moral  education  deals 
with  the  relations  which  mankind  sustain  to  each  other,  and  re- 
ligious education  with  those  which  man,  as  a  spiritual  being,  sus- 
tains to  his  Creator."  In  the  history  of  our  own  State  we  find 
that  when  religious  instruction  was  abandoned  by  the  state  it 
was  continued  by  the  church  and  the  family;  when  abandoned 
by  the  family,  it  was  continued  by  the  church ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  gradual  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the  family  has, 
naturally  enough,  resulted  in  the  decline  of  the  demand  for  moral 
instruction  by  the  church,  and  hence  the  majority  of  the  children 
of  Massachusetts  are  without  that  education  which  contributes  in 
a  greater  degree  than  any  other  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  of  society. 

The  intensely  practical  side  of  this  education  must  not  be  over- 
looked ;  it  comprehends  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  himself  and  to  society, — the  preservation  of  health,  tem- 
perance, honor,  honesty ;  the  knowledge  of  our  rights  said  their 
equality,  of  the  reciprocal  duties,  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the 
state,  —  obedience  to  law,  justice,  chastity,  respect  for  the  liberty 
and  reputation  of  others,  for  contracts  and  property ;  and  it  prop- 
erly defines  lying  and  calumny,  etc.  It  is  to  the  neglect  or  ab- 
sence of  this  teaching  in  the  modem  family,  the  frequent  scorn- 
ful rejection  of  it  when  offered  by  the  church,  and  the  general 
abandonment  and  neglect  of  positive  instruction  in  our  common 
schools,  to  which  I  attribute  the  present  decadence  of  public  mo- 
rality, and  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  New  England  character 
in  this  commonwealth.  It  is  obvious  that  no  public  system  can 
supply  the  place  of  such  family  instruction  in  morals  as  our 
fathers  had ;  domestic  education,  says  Dr.  Lieber,  can  never  be 
snpplanted  by  any  general  school  system.  It  is,  however,  appar- 
ent that  tiie  increasing  disregard  and  neglect  of  proper  instruction 
by  parents  and  guardians,  ^^  the  present  decay  of  faith  in  God  and 
the  worth  of  life  that  is  the  unfailing  mark  of  weakening  charac- 
ter and  sinking  morality,"  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  dis- 
ruption and  rapid  disintegration  of  the  family,  now  going  on  in 
bQ  our  large  manufacturing-towns,  cities,  and  large  centres  of  pop- 
ulation, consequent  on  poverty,  the  fixed  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing-class, and  the  entire  absence  of  the  altruistic  element  in  our 
oi^anized  industries,  making  it  imperative  that  society  shall  in 
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some  way  protect  its  purity  and  life.  In  onr  opinion  it  can  be 
best  done  by  making  morals  —  tbe  science  of  our  duty  to  our- 
selves, to  others,  and  to  govemment  —  an  important  part  of  die 
positive  instruction  in  our  common  schools. 

We  perfectly  recognize  the  fact  that  virtuous  habits  are  insen- 
sibly acquired  in  the  ordinary  life  and  discipline  of  the  school ; 
and  the  more  conscientious  the  teacher,  the  g^reater  the  moral  re- 
sults ;  but  moral  education,  without  which  sJl  other  is  impotent 
and  valueless,  has  no  definite  place  in  the  curriculum^  and  the 
instruction  casually  given,  or  the  little,  if  any,  required  by  the 
committees,  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  its  high  importance ; 
it  is  not  demanded  by  the  parents,  and  the  statute  (Mass.  chap. 
44,  sec.  15)  which  so  emphatically  requires  it  is  practicaUy  ob- 
solete. 

The  reputation  of  the  modem  teacher  depends  alone  upon  bis 
success  in  cultivating  the  intellect  —  upon  the  percentage  of  his 
pupils  —  with  little  or  no  regard  to  his  ability  as  a  true  educator. 
A  recent  writer  observes:  ^^It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  care  and 
industry  with  which  men  cultivate  the  intellect  with  their  care- 
lessness in  the  cultivation  of  moral  perfection.  No  one  supposes 
that  intellectual  ^ngor  and  keenness  and  delicacy  of  discrimina- 
tion will  come  of  themselves,  and  without  discipline  and  pains- 
taking ;  but  many  suppose  that  the  corresponding  qualities  of  the 
moral  life  may  be  left  to  take  their  chance." 

In  the  very  gradual  awakening  upon  this  subject,  the  timidity 
with  which  our  public  school  system  is  approached  is  remarkable  ; 
it  has  been  raised  by  fulsome  public  adulation  to  such  a  high  posi- 
tion, and  surrounded  by  such  a  halo  of  false  sentiment,  that  we 
enter  its  presence  with  hushed  voices  and  faltering  steps,  forget- 
ting that  instead  of  being  our  master  it  is  our  servant  The  prod- 
uct of  that  system  is  at  present  an  educational  monstrosity ;  an 
individual,  an  egoist,  whose  intellect  is  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  every  other  faculty  and  in  disregard  of  the  moral  education 
and  industrial  training  absolutely  necessary  to  an  honest  life  and 
character. 

^^  That  which  our  school  courses  leave  almost  entirely  out,"  says 
Herbert  Spencer,  ^^  we  thus  find  to  be  that  which  most  nearly  con- 
cerns the  business  of  life  ;"  and  under  our  high -pressure  system 
we  are  putting  edge  tools  into  the  hands  of  children  without  in- 
struction as  to  their  use  or  purpose,  and  launching  them  out  upon 
society  conscious  only  of  their  rights^  but  not  of  their  ditties  ;  and 
entirely  unprepared  to  contribute  to  the  working  force  of  the 
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world,  to  their  own  support,  or  to  withstand  temptation.  As  far 
as  school  instruction  has  gone,  they  are  ignorant  that  society  or 
the  civil  goyemment  has  any  claim  upon  them  that  they  are  at 
all  bound  to  recognize  or  acknowledge. 

This  subjective  tendency  of  our  systems  of  instruction  is  now 
apparent  to  all  close  observers ;  and  among  those  who  have  spoken 
of  it  Mr.  Mather,  in  his  report  on  ^^  Technical  Education  in  the 
United  States,"  declares,^  "  We  must  take  warning  from  America ; 
our  national  system  of  elementary  instruction  must  not  drift  to 
the  literary  side  alone,  to  the  degree  that  it  has  done  of  late  in 
that  country." 

^^Of  the  knowledge  now  commonly  imparted  in  educational 
courses,  very  little  is  of  any  service  in  guiding  man  in  his  conduct 
as  a  citizen,"  says  Mr.  Spencer. 

To  ascertain  the  evil  results  of  this  one-sided  education  we  have 
not  to  go  far;  the  decline  in  public  morality  in  Massachusetts 
since  the  abandonment  of  positive  moral  and  religious  instruction 
in  our  schools  is  very  marked:  juvenile  crime  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  Prison  Commissioners'  Report  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1880,  shows  that  there  were  for  that  year  17,053  com- 
mitments to  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  on  sentences,  and  the 
Board,  from  actual  statistics  covering  several  thousand  cases,  es- 
timate that  for  each  one  hundred  convicts  there  are  forty-five 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  1  ^ 

We  learn  further,  that  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  county  prisoners  are  not  above  twenty-five  years,  and  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  not  above  twenty-one  years  old.^ 

The  Commissioners  of  Prisons  of  our  State  make  the  foDowing 
statement :  — 

"  There  were  in  the  houses  of  correction  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  561  male  prisoners  having  sentences  of  one  year  or 
more ;  eighty  per  cent,  of  these  were  not  above  thirty  years  of 
age,  140  being  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  180  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-five,  and  129  twenty  years  old  or  less."  * 

In  the  report  on  the  State  Prison  for  the  same  year,  we  find 
that  of  the  whole  number  committed  to  that  prison  in  twenty-five 

^  Beport  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instraction. 
'  Thirteentli  Annual  Report  B.  C.  of  Prisons,  p.  129. 

•  W.  E.  Spalding,  Sec>  Mass.  B.  C.  of  Prisons,  in  Zion's  Herald,  May 
17, 1881. 
^  Corns,  of  Prisons  Rept.,  1882. 
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years,  16+  per  cent  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age; 
and  in  the  year  1881,  twenty-two  per  cent*,  and  of  the  whde  nani- 
ber  then  in  prison  84+  per  cent.,  were  under  twenty-five  years. 

Upon  these  and  similar  facts  the  Commissioners  remark :  ^  The 
importance  of  a  common  school  education  has  not  been  overesti- 
mated ;  but,  with  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts  filled  with  men 
and  women  the  great  majority  of  whom  can  read  and  write,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  something  more  than  these  acquirements  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  crime,  and  to  reform  criminals.  The  school  there- 
fore should  have  a  broader  outlook." 

From  the  unusually  accurate  statistics  of  our  State,  we  gather 
the  unwelcome  fact,  mentioned  in  a  former  paper,  that  our  native 
criminal  population  (that  is,  those  bom  in  tiiis  country  of  any 
parentage,  but  reared  under  our  institutions)  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  our  vaunted  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction,  our  churches,  our  superior  schools,  our 
charitable  institutions,  and  all  the  educational  efforts  and  appli- 
ances in  use  in  our  modem  civilization. 

As  we  have  seen,  or  may  see,  our  statistics  also  show  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  prisoners  had  received  a  common  school 
education,  and  could  read  and  write,  but  before  imprisonment 
were  idle,  indolent,  and  without  any  visible  means  of  support ; 
hence  the  belief  that  our  system  of  public  instruction  tends  to  ihe 
gradual  and  final  extinction  of  crime,  which  has  by  reason  of  its 
reiteration  and  familiarity  been  accepted  as  an  axiom,  is  now,  by 
our  closer  observation  and  more  mature  experience  and  the 
*^  inexorable  logic  "  of  statistics,  proven  to  be  false. 

Intelligence  alone  does  not  prevent  crime  ;  and  in  this  particu- 
lar our  experience  is  by  no  means  singular.  It  is  stated  that 
there  is  not  an  individual  of  the  two  millions  of  Wiirtemberg,  or 
of  the  three  millions  of  Saxony,  above  the  age  of  ten  years  un- 
able to  read  and  write,  but  crime  still  exists.  In  France,  of  100 
criminals  61  were  illiterate,  37  literate,  and  2  had  received  a  so- 
perior  education ;  fifty  years  later  81  were  illiterate,  65  literate, 
and  4  had  received  a  superior  education ;  the  report  to  the  In- 
ternational Penitentiary  Congress  states:  "There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  France  as  in  many  other  countries  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  moral  education,  the  general  defect  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  the  want  of  an  industrial  calling  leave  an  open  road 
to  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

In  Baden,  it  is  stated  that  only  four  per  cent  of  the  state  pris- 
oners are  unable  to  read,  but  fifty  per  cent,  have  not  learned  a 
trade. 
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In  short,  the  reports  from  all  the  countries  represented  agree 
in  attributing  the  cause  and  increase  of  crime  to  the  neglect  of 
religious  and  moral  education  and  industrial  tnuning.  It  may  be, 
then,  not  a  rash  or  unwarranted  statement  to  make,  that  intellec- 
tual culture,  without  moral  education,  rather  increases  our  ability 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  criminal  acts,  but  does  not  prevent 
their  commitment.  Professor  Sewall  very  sensibly  says :  ^^  In- 
deed, it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  effect  of  mere  increased 
intelligence,  without  accompanying  moral  principles,  may  not  be 
either  to  invent  new  forms  of  dishonesty  and  vicious  practice,  or 
to  cover  up  and  ingeniously  shield  from  penalty  those  crimes  which 
with  the  more  ignorant  are  not  more  prevalent,  but  are  only  not 
so  cunningly  concealed."  ^ 

It  is  sometimes  objected,  and  not  without  reason,  that  statistics 
are  misleading ;  their  value,  of  course,  depends  upon  their  fouup 
dation  and  method  of  collection,  and  upon  proper  use.  The 
statistics  of  Massachusetts  are  the  best  our  country  affords,  and 
are  generally  accepted  and  relied  upon  as  authoritative ;  but  all 
statistics,  even  when  collected  under  the  most  perfect  laws  and 
methods,  have  their  limitations ;  as,  obviously,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine by  them  the  exact  degree  of  immorality,  or  misery,  or  vice, 
existing  in  the  conmiunity  at  any  given  time,  as  they  cannot  reach 
behind  the  records  of  crime. 

And  all  statistics  relating  to  crime,  however  well  founded  and 
collated,  must  of  necessity  fail  to  indicate  the  full  extent  of  evil, 
as  it  is  only  when  the  common  law  is  broken  that  secret  vice 
breaks  into  crime  and  we  become  statistically  cognizant  of  it.^ 
If  statistics  are  objected  to  in  this  instance,  however  generally 
accepted  in  others,  we  can  safely  rely  upon  the  conmion  experi- 
ence, knowledge,  and  observation  of  every  thinking  member  of 
the  community,  and  especially  of  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
young,  for  evidence  of  our  decline  in  morality ;  and  it  may  then 
be  easier,  after  listening  to  that  experience,  to  accept  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  private  effort  of  the 
family  (where  it  exists)  for  moral  education  shall  be  supported, 
encouraged,  and  supplemented,  but  not  supplanted,  by  public  effort 
in  that  direction.     It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  absolute 

*  The  New  Ethics,  p.  40. 

'  **  Aa-dessou8  des  crimes  et  des  d^ts  enregistr^  par  la  statistiqne,  entre- 
▼oir,  deviner  les  demi-orimes,  les  demi-delits,  les  infractions  k  Tusage  et  lea 
violations  impouies  de  la  loi,  qui  pollalent  dans  les  nations  en  fermentation.'* 
—  M.  Tarde,  in  lUvue  Philosophique,  Febmary,  1886. 
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necessity  of  this  education  to  good  being  and  good  living.  The 
Mohammedan  and  the  Christian  both  agree  in  their  estimate  of 
the  moral  code  which  is  older  than  either  and  founded  on  dw 
Decalogue.  To  true  civilization,  the  double  growth,  the  moral 
and  intellectual,  is  indispensable;  this  double  movement,  Mr. 
Buckle  asserts,  is  ^^  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  civilization,  and 
includes  the  entire  theory  of  mental  progress." 

We  have  now  come  to  the  practical  question.  How  are  morak 
to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  ?  I  answer  that  as  they  are 
secular,  and  relate  to  the  practical  duties  and  obligations  of  life, 
they  can  be  taught,  as  other  sciences  more  or  less  exact  are  taught, 
by  specially  prepared  text-books  and  oral  teaching,  adapted  to 
the  different  ages. 

Germany  has  long  since  answered  the  question.  ^^  La  fin  de 
I'instruction  primaire  est  Teducation  morale  et  religieuse  de  la 
nation  par  le  Christianisme,"  says  M.  Bendu,  in  his  report  upon 
primary  instruction  in  that  country.  The  schools  are  jointly 
under  the  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  schools  are  Protestant, 
Catholic,  or  Jewish,  in  which  pupils  of  different  denominations 
receive  the  same  secular,  but  different  religious,  instruction.  In 
the  elementary  schools,  taking  pupils  from  six  to  fourteen,  religion 
and  morals  stand  first  in  the  curriculum. 

The  Prussian  teachers  are,  by  law,  instructed  in  morals  and 
religion  in  seminaries  for  three  years. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  schools  of  France  were  made 
secular  by  law,  the  French  educators,  with  greater  quickness  of 
perception  than  we  have  shown  of  the  necessity  of  the  moral 
education  which  the  church  had  conducted,  at  once  entered  the 
field  with  various  text-books  to  supply  the  anticipated  needs  of 
the  new  system. 

Among  the  first  of  these  was  the  little  text-book  of  Paul  Bert, 
Gambetta's  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  entitled  ^^  L'Instruction 
Civique  i  rEcole,'*  which  was  furnished  gratuitously  to  its  schools 
by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  adopted  by  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Mar^ 
seilles,  and  honored  by  a  gold  medal  in  1882. 

He  says  in  his  preface :  "  The  proposition  of  law  upon  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  make  a  report  to  the  last  Chamber,  the  6th  of 
December,  1879,  and  which  has  become  the  law  of  the  State  (28th 
March,  1882),  declares  in  its  article  third,  that  '  the  instruction 
in  the  primary  schools  includes  Vinstruction  morale  et  civiqueJ* 

"To  the  instruction  morale  is  joined,  in  the  primary  school. 
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the  instruction  civique^  which  is  also  an  innovation,  that  timorous 
spirits  consider  as  revolutionary,  •  .  •  and  that  is  nearly  equal  in 
importance  to  the  first" 

Although  by  common  report  Paul  Bert  is  an  atheist,  he  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  moral  education,  not  only  in  the  law  of 
1882,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  but  also  in  his  treatise  and 
text-book. 

Soon  after  this  appeared  "  Devoirs  et  Droits  de  THomme,"  by 
Henri  Marion,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Lyc^e  Henri  IV., 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  as  a 
classic,  and  apparently  intended  for  secondary  schools.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  all  the  duties  and  rights  of  man,  and 
treats  of  practical  morality  very  fully. 

Liater  still,  iu  1884,  appeared  Uie  ^^  Notions  d'Education  Civique," 
of  Mme.  Henriette  Massy,  in  four  parts :  *'  Civic  Instruction," 
*^ Elements  of  Usual  Rights,"  "Political  Economy,"  and  "  Morals," 
the  latter  subject  occupying  forty  of  the  two  hundred  pages  of 
the  text-book. 

Mme.  Henri  Gr^ville  has  also  added  to  the  list  a  text-book  for 
young  girls,  entitled  "  Instruction  Morale  et  Civique." 

I  cannot  complete  the  list,  and  will  mention  but  two  others: 
**Ij' Instruction  Morale  h  TEcole  (cours  moyen  et  sup^rieur)  k 
Fnsage  des  deux  sexes,"  of  M.  Burdeau,  and  the  "Elements 
d'Instruction  Morale  et  Civique,"  by  Gabriel  Compayr^,  a  deputy. 
I  have  spoken  thus  fully  of  these  books,  because  the  question  is 
frequently  asked  by  instructors.  How  is  it  possible  to  teach  morals 
by  a  text-book  ?  I  suggest  to  such  inquirers  and  doubters  an  ex- 
amination of  these  books,  especially  that  of  Henri  Marion,  for  a 
complete  answer  to  that  question. 

The  French  law  of  1880  provided  for  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  secondary  education  of  girls,  to  be  founded  by 
the  State.  The  first  article  in  the  curriculum  is  "  Morals."  It  is 
also  provided  by  law  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given,  out 
of  school-hours,  at  the  request  of  parents,  by  different  ministers 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  is,  I  think,  now  apparent  that  we  are  behind  Germany  and 
France,  not  only  in  technical  instruction,  but  in  moral  education ; 
and  to  these  two  countries  Austria  and  England  can  be  added. 

Among  the  objections  to  teaching  morals  in  our  public  schools 
is  the  "  sectarian  "  objection ;  we  do  not  well  see  how  it  can  be 
Oiaintained,  as  it  is  not  proposed  nor  is  it  in  the  least  degree  nec- 
essary to  enter  the  domain  of  polemics,  for  the  text-books  should 
as  in  France  carefully  exclude  controversial  subjects,  and  raav  be  i 
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so  prepmred  as  to  be  aoeeptable  to  all  Christian  dfrnominatiaiw,  at 
well  as  to  Jews  and  pagans,  if  such  there  be. 

The  objection  of  the  practical  instractor,  who  now  labors  under 
the  perplexities,  annoyances,  and  the  bewildering  ccmfus&on  of  an 
absurdly  nnpractical  curricolom,  is  more  reasonable,  bat  can  be 
easily  overcome  by  the  substitution  of  a  more  practical  system  <rf 
public  instruction,  now  imperatively  demanded  by  our  necessities. 

I  have  purposely  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  space  allowed 
t9  me  to  the  foundation  of  all  education,  as  it  is  the  most  n^lected 
and  the  least  considered  in  the  schods  of  our  State.  Technieal 
education  holds  the  second  place  in  the  perfect  curriculum.  The 
conviction  is  growing  and  becoming  firmly  established,  that  tedi- 
nical  education  will  give  to  the  graduates  of  our  public  achocds, 
in  place  of  their  present  impotency,  a  readiness  and  aptitude  in 
the  use  of  their  hands,  and  the  consequent  power  of  self-help  ;  will 
greatly  develop  the  faculty  of  observation,  increase  their  knowl- 
edge of  things  and  processes,  create  industrial  habits,  develop 
mechanical  faculties,  ennoble  manual  labor,  and  thus  destroy  or 
diminish  a  great  factor  in  the  increase  of  crime  in  our  eonunon- 
wealth.  The  result  of  this  conviction  is  a  greatly  increased  inter> 
est  in  the  subject  of  technical  instruction,  experimental  beginnings, 
and  the  multiplying  of  industrial  or  technical  schools  in  every  part 
of  our  land. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  a  paper  on  the  **  Worldng-Qirls  of  Boston," 
declares  that  ^^  one  great  lack  in  the  lower  grades  of  industry  is 
the  want  of  a  thorough  training  in  technical  knowledge,  and  of 
the  capacity  for  close  applicaticm."  As  to  the  ability  of  women 
to  earn  a  maintenance,  if  properly  instructed,  he  says,  *^  There 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  industrial  opportunities  of  women." 

The  impotent  results  of  our  systems  of  public  instruction  have 
called  down  the  criticism  of  foreign  observers. 

In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, Mr.  Mather  says :  — 

^The  effect  of  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  sup* 
ported  by  taxation  of  the  people,  is  more  marked  in  the  general 
education  in  the  literary  branches  than  in  any  special  acquaintance 
with  natural  science,  and  in  this  direction  their  influence  is  not 
altogether  a  benefit.  Too  large  a  class  of  young  people  in  Amer^ 
ica  of  both  sexes  are  seeking  pursuits  not  requiring  manual  labor. 
Their  education,  as  given  at  present  in  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, tends  rather  to  unfit  them  for  the  active  industries  of  life, 
in  a  country  where  the  vast  resources  of  nature  are  waiting  for 
willing  and  trained  hands  to  utilize  them."     (Page  47.) 
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The  truth  thus  expressed  obtains  a  singular  but  melancholy 
oonfirmation  in  the  report  of  our  own  Prison  Commissioners,  who 
affirm  that  ^^one  half  of  the  advantage  of  prison  life  to  youthful 
convicts  ia  the  acquirement  of  the  habit  of  industrious  l(d)or" 

The  inorease  in  technical  schools  for  both  sexes  abroad  is  re- 
nmrkable ;  women's  trade  and  professional  schools  are  numerous 
in  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. Technical  instruction  there  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment ;  it  has  been  found  to  help  the  ordinary  school  instruc- 
ticMi  by  illustration ;  to  form  the  habit  of  thought,  to  plant  ambi- 
tion, develop  ingenuity,  and  increase  the  integrity  and  dignity  of 
the  individual.  For  the  state  it  has  introduced  and  organized 
new  industries,  decreased  juvenile  crime,  increased  the  number  of 
^^  aelf-goveming  beings,"  and  secured,  prospectively,  its  permanent 
prosperity. 

As  the  great  problem  before  us  is  how  to  increase  public  moral- 
ity, augment  our  working  force,  and  decrease  idleness,  vagabond- 
age, and  crime,  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  observers 
agree  in  the  opinion,  and  such  statistics  as  are  accessible  confirm 
it,  that  industrial  education  stops  crime  at  its  very  source. 

Mr.  Buxton,  chairman  of  the  board  of  education  in  London, 
observes  (1882):  — 

^  Since  1870,  7,566  children,  and  during  the  past  three  years 
2,231  children,  have  been  sent  to  industrial  schools.  The  convic- 
tions for  juvenile  crime  are  now  only  one  half  what  they  were  in 
1870." 

Sufficient  evidence  has,  perhaps,  been  produced  to  suggest  the 
probability,  if  not  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  public  indifference 
to  moral  education,  and  the  neglect  of  industrial  and  technical 
tnuning  in  our  public  schools,  are  great  factors  in  the  increase  of 
crime. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rapidly  forming  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  industrial  education  which  will  soon  demand  recognition 
by  the  State,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  school  boards  and  town 
committees,  will  also  include  in  its  demand  that  the  training  in 
morals  shall  be  no  longer  a  ^^  thing  of  doubts  and  guesses  and  only 
half  admitted  conclusions,''  but  shall  take  the  first  and  highest 
place  in  the  school  curriculum,  which  its  practical  importance  and 
the  public  welfare  peremptorily  require. 

George  R.  Stetson. 
Boston. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL   ELEMENT  IN  MODERN  LITER- 
ATURE. 

The  first  impression  which  a  mind  fresh  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture would  receive  from  an  acquaintance  with  modem  books 
would  be  an  impression  of  complexity ;  such  a  student  would  be 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  variety  and  range  of  conceptions, 
ideals,  and  sentiments  which  have  found  literary  expression  during 
the  present  century.  If  he  came  upon  modem  books  from  the 
study  of  the  ancient  literatui'es,  or  even  from  the  literature  pro- 
duced by  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  our  own,  he  would 
feel  at  first  as  if  the  luminous  order  of  the  older  art  had  given 
place  to  a  chaos  of  individualism.  Modem  books  portray  almoek 
every  phase  of  human  experience,  from  the  highest  spiritual  prob- 
lems in  Browning's  verse  to  the  lowest  aspects  of  animalism  in 
Zola's  prose.  This  complexity  of  purpose  and  form  in  the  litera- 
ture of  recent  times  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  chief  among 
which  is  the  presence,  in  altogether  new  force,  of  the  spiritual 
element.  It  is  less  obtrusive  and  far  more  subtle  in  its  influence 
than  either  the  scientific  or  the  democratic  tendency,  and  it  is 
the  more  difficult  of  detection  because  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
modem  life,  and  returns,  as  the  mist  of  the  sea  invisibly  borne  to 
the  heart  of  the  continent  returns,  in  a  universal  movement  of 
production.  Special  influences,  moving  to  well-defined  ends,  are 
readily  seen  and  easily  traced,  but  changes  in  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  life  and  art  are  so  diffused,  so  gradual  in  their 
operation,  that  they  are  likely  to  escape  observation.  The  great 
laws  of  literary  development,  as  Taine  and  other  eminent  students 
of  literature  have  traced  them,  become  evident  enough  after  a 
little  study ;  they  lie  on  the  surface.  But  there  are  deeper  and 
more  obscure  modifications  of  thought  and  form  than  those  which 
can  be  laid  bare  by  any  study  of  race  or  age  or  environment ;  modi- 
fications and  changes  in  the  very  structure  of  thought,  which  give  a 
new  direction  to  feeling  and  a  new  color  to  sentiment ;  which  en- 
large the  whole  intellectual  life  by  a  process  of  expansion  as  un- 
conscious and  as  invisible  as  the  process  of  fertilization  by  which 
the  soil  receives  into  itself  the  luminous  life  of  the  sky.  Has  it 
not  been  a  strange  oversight  in  the  study  of  literature,  which  has 
become  an  almost  universal  passion  in  our  time,  that  while  the 
river  courses  and  the  mountain  ranges  have  been  traced  and 
located  with  precision,  observers  have  taken  little  thought  of  those 
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oTer-hanging  heavens  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  every  land- 
scape as  running  stream  and  everlasting  hill?  Without  the 
upper  firmament  the  lower  firmament  would  be  but  half  a  world ; 
a  world  of  completed  'structure  and  form,  but  without  light  or 
color  or  life*  This  upper  sky  of  spiritual  truth,  ideal,  and  rela- 
tionship is  too  often  left  out  of  account  in  our  surveys  of  the  field 
of  literature ;  and  yet  it  is  this  spiritual  element  which  adds  im- 
measurably to  the  complexity  and  variety  no  less  than  to  the 
wealth  and  power  of  modem  books. 

The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  Greek  literature  are  repose, 
order,   harmony,  and  moderation.     These  are  the  elements  of  a 
great  plastic  art ;  an  art  that  presents  noble  actions  in  that  supreme 
moment  when  every  actor  becomes  the  unconscious  idealization  of 
his  own  thought  and  the  whole  scene  is  an  instantaneous  revelation 
of  beauty.    It  is  this  brief  moment  of  idealization,  this  unconscious 
pause  which  marks  the  climax  of  noble  action,  that  we  find  in 
Greek  art  of  the  best  period,  and  this  alone.     The  Greek  touched 
nothing  with  chisel  or  stylus  which  did  not  present  to  him  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  well-defined  outline ;  with  half  lights,  with  shadows, 
with  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  thought  or  feeling  which  could  not 
be  put  into  some  form  of  definite  expression,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do,  either  in  sculpture,  architecture,  or  literature.     The  world 
in  which  he  lived  and  worked  lay  before  him  forever  radiant  with 
the  light  of  clear  intelligence ;  no  dusky  arches  sprang  from  the 
walls  of  his  temples,  no  inexpressible  emotion  played  on  the  fea- 
tures of  his  statues,  no  mysterious  impulses  and  visions  lured  the 
thought  into  shadowy  solitudes  in  his  books.     In  all  the  arts 
which  he  practiced  there  is  the  same  plastic  instinct,  revealing 
itself  in  outlines  whose  delicacy  and  beauty  are  to  the  men  of  our 
time  the  dream  of  a  lost  world. 

But  the  Greek  paid  a  great  price  for  the  harmony  and  order  of 
his  art ;  he  made  his  problem  clear  by  striking  the  unknown  quan- 
tities out  of  it ;  he  was  not  without  glimpses  of  a  spiritual  world, 
but  he  refused  to  consider  or  interpret  it.  With  all  its  radiant 
loveliness  Greek  art  is  of  the  earth ;  it  is  forever  lost  to  us,  not 
because  skill  has  forsaken  us  or  the  instinct  for  beauty  died  out 
in  our  souls,  but  because  we  can  never  return  to  the  attitude  in 
which  men  stood  when  they  created  it.  It  is  true,  as  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded,  that  we  can  never  match  it  with  a  kindred  per- 
fection ;  it  is  also  true,  and  true  in  the  deepest  sense,  that  we  have 
outgrown  it.  It  no  more  represents  our  thought,  our  ideal,  our 
faith,  than  the  images  of  the  gods  which  it  has  preserved  for  us 
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represent  our  conception  of  the  unseen  and  eternal  Spirit.  The 
Oreek  moved  through  a  single  world,  and  his  thought,  by  Tirtoe 
of  self-imposed  limitations,  was  simple,  dear,  orderly,  and  har- 
monious ;  we  live,  moTe,  and  have  our  being  in  two  worlds,  and 
our  perpetual  struggle  is  to  bring  them  into  harmony;  hence  the 
complexity,  yariety,  and  apparent  confusion  of  our  life  and  our 
art  We  have  lost  the  antique  simplicity,  definiteness,  and  har- 
mony, but  we  have  gained  the  inexhaustible  inspirati(»s  and 
resources  of  the  spiritual  life. 

What,  then,  is  the  spiritual  element  in  literature,  and  how  does 
it  reveal  itself?  The  spiritual  element  is  the  perception  of  a  rela- 
tionship between  humanity  and  a  divine  nature  outside  of  and 
above  it,  of  actual  fellowship  between  men  and  this  divine  nature, 
and  of  obligations,  resources  and  consolations  growing  out  of  that 
fellowship ;  in  brief,  of  a  complete  organized  life  of  the  soul  in 
large  measure  independent  of  its  material  surroundings,  and  in 
which  is  to  be  found  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  life.  In  the 
Iliad,  for  instance,  though  the  gods  hover  over  the  plains  of  Troy 
they  are  as  material  as  the  men  who  struggle  beneath  them,  and 
the  poem  finds  its  motive  and  its  consummation  within  the  limits 
of  purely  human  activity.  There  is  not  a  breath  from  Olympus 
which  inspires  any  hero  with  an  unselfish  or  ideal  purpose ;  there 
is  no  suggestion  anywhere  that  the  long  struggle  is  to  be  decided 
by  any  but  material  forces,  or  that  victory  is  to  bring  anything 
greater  than  a  material  reward.  In  Browning*s  ^  Paracelsus,"  on 
the  other  hand,  or  in  Goethe's  ^*  Faust,"  both  representative  mod- 
em poems,  the  story  has  a  spiritual  motive ;  there  is  a  recognition 
of-  spiritual  relationships  that  rest  upon  spiritual  need  and  fellow- 
ship, there  is  clear,  definite  movement  to  a  spiritual  end.  And  all 
through  the  literature  of  this  century  we  find  such  relationships, 
purposes,  and  ideals.  The  books  of  pure  literature  are  few  which 
do  not  bring  into  the  foreground  the  thoughts  of  Grod,  of  immor- 
tality, and  of  the  possible  greatness  of  human  life  reached  by  the 
power  and  through  the  consciousness  of  these  fundamental  concep- 
tions. The  spiritual  world  is  the  background  of  almost  all  modem 
poetry,  from  those  early  songs  of  Longfellow  which  have  become 
the  familiar  psalms  of  universal  experience  to  such  noble  inter- 
pretations of  human  life  from  the  spiritual  side  as  Tennyson's  ^^In 
Memoriam."  In  the  poetry  which  does  not  give  this  thought  prom- 
inence it  is  still  present  in  ever  recurring  suggestion  and  illus- 
tration ;  we  feel  its  presence  as  we  feel  the  presence  of  the  sky 
when  we  look  into  the  heart  of  the  summer  flowers  and  know  that 
without  it  they  could  not  have  been.  ^         , 
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Almost  without  exception  the  names  of  the  poets  of  this  oentury 
who  have  reached  the  maturity  of  their  powers  and  turned  th^ 
passing  attention  of  men  into  lasting  fame  suggest,  by  a  law  of 
oommon  association,  some  human  relationship  lifted  into  the  light 
of  a  spiritual  significance,  some  interpretation  of  life  from  the 
spiritual  side.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  the  Brownings, 
Tennyson,  the  entire  company  of  American  poets,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  have  carried  this  light  in  their  hands  in  all  their  ex- 
plorations of  nature  and  life,  and  it  is  this  interpenetration  of  su- 
pernal radiance  which  gives  their  best  work  its  beauty  and  its 
truth.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  presence  and  power 
of  this  spiritual  element  which  differentiates  our  century  from  all 
preceding  ages  most  decisively. 

All  ages  have  had  spiritual  intuitions  and  have  not  lacked  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  conceptions  in  literature.  The  Greeks  had 
their  mysteries,  in  which  they  endeavored  to  represent  to  them- 
selves truths  as  high  and  spiritual  as  that  of  immortality ;  they 
had  their  great  thinkers,  whose  speculations  took  account  of 
these  things,  and  in  whose  minds,  preeminently  in  the  mind  of 
Plato,  there  lay  a  spiritual  idea  as  the  germ  and  model  of  the 
universe.  But  these  thoughts  were  the  thoughts  of  a  few ;  they 
were  not  in  the  air,  as  we  say ;  they  were  not  diffused ;  we  find 
only  hints  and  indistinct  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  mind  of 
the  people.  They  do  not,  as  in  our  day,  enter  into  all  thought ; 
they  are  not  the  background  of  all  life. 

Place  the  great  books  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies side  by  side,  and  a  single  glance  makes  dear  the  dif- 
ference in  spirit  and  attitude  which  exists  between  the  foremost 
minds  of  the  two  epochs.  How  far  Swift,  Steele,  Addison,  Grold- 
smith,  Johnson,  and  Cowper,  in  depth  of  sentiment  and  grasp  of 
life,  fall  below  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Newman,  Coleridge,  Maurice, 
Martineau  and  Eingsley!  In  poetry  and  in  criticism  the  wri- 
ters of  our  time  have  touched  the  deepest  things  with  a  vigor 
and  an  insight  of  which  the  literature  of  the  last  century  affords 
hardly  a  suggestion.  The  strength  of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century  lay  largely  in  their  mastery  of  the  art  of  clear,  orderly, 
and  finely  proportioned  style,  and  in  their  weighty  or  graceful 
moralizations  on  the  society  in  which  they  lived ;  the  strength  of 
the  great  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  reveals  itself  most 
clearly  in  their  vivid  and  controlling  conception  of  nature  and  life 
as  symbols  of  an  invisible  and  spiritual  order  of  existence. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a  great  religious  age*    Its  faith 
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was  high,  its  feeling  intense,  its  devotion  to  religious  prinei{de8 
at  times  fanatieaL  The  impetuous  current  of  its  life  flows 
through  its  literature  and  gives  it  unequaled  freshness  and  va-' 
riety ;  but  in  which  of  its  writers  shall  we  look  for  an  adequate 
representation  of  life  as  a  possible  fellowship  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  everywhere  and  always  under  the  control  of  spiritual 
laws?  Not  certainly  in  Shakespeare;  for  it  is  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  invisible  world  of  spiritual  truth  that  his  wonderful  vision 
fails  and  the  genius  which  would  otherwise  have  been  universal 
pauses  and  retreats,  baffled  and  empty-handed.  With  charac- 
teristic insight  Emerson  says:  ** Shakespeare,  Homer,  Dante, 
Chaucer,  saw  the  splendor  of  meaning  that  plays  over  the  visible 
world ;  knew  that  a  tree  has  another  use  than  for  apples,  and  com 
another  than  for  meal,  and  the  ball  of  the  earth  another  than  for 
tillage  and  roads ;  that  these  things  bore  a  second  and  finer  har- 
vest to  the  mind,  being  emblems  of  its  thoughts,  and  conveying  in 
all  their  natural  history  a  certain  mute  commentary  on  human 
life."  Shakspeare  employed  them  as  colors  to  compose  his  picture. 
He  rested  in  their  beauty  and  never  took  the  step  which  seemed 
inevitable  to  such  genius,  namely,  to  explore  the  virtue  which  re- 
sides in  these  symbols  and  imparts  this  power. 

If  Shakespeare  failed  to  penetrate  this  deeper  world,  certainly 
none  of  the  group  of  dramatists  of  whom  he  was  the  master  spirit 
discerned  it.  We  must  not  forget  the  ethereal  genius  of  Spenser, 
whom  Lamb  described  as  the  poet's  poet.  Of  all  the  nobly  en- 
dowed men  of  his  time  he  was  the  most  spiritual.  One  feds  in 
him  that  marvelous  identification  of  the  saint  and  the  artist  which 
gives  the  work  of  Fra  Angelico  a  kind  of  spiritual  radiance. 
Surely  earth  and  heaven  are  not  far  asunder  in  such  verse  as 

this:  — 

**  And  is  there  care  in  Heaven  7  and  is  there  love  ? 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  7 
There  is  :  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  than  beasts  :  bat  oh,  the  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God,  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  He  sends  to  and  fro. 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe." 

But  the  world  of  the  **  Faery  Queene  "  was  not  the  world  of  Shake- 
speare, and  Marlowe,  and  Dekker ;  it  was  an  ideal  world,  created 
by  the  imagination  as  a  possible  reconciliation  between  the  real 
and  the  ideaL    The  supernal  light  does  not  shine  on  human  hahi- 
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tations,  it  lends  its  radiance  to  one  of  those  visions  of  the  imagi- 
nation with  which  humanity  nourishes  and  sustains  its  secret 
hopes.  There  was  a  confession  of  weakness  in  Spenser's  retreat 
from  the  real  world  about  him  which  makes  it  clear  that  he  could 
not  trace  a  harmonious  purpose  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  life,  and  that  in  order  to  find  the  harmony  which  he 
believed  existed  he  fashioned  a  world  of  his  own.  The  deepest 
insight  always  discovers,  as  Goethe  saw  clearly,  that  the  ideal 
cannot  exist  save  in  the  real. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  we  shall  still  look  in  vain  for  a  rep- 
resentation of  life  as  a  possible  fellowship  with  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  as  everywhere  under  the  control  of  spiritual  laws  and  forces. 
We  shall  not  find  it  even  in  Milton,  the  sonorous  roll  of  whose 
verse  recalls  the  imperial  sovereignty  of  law  rather  than  the 
pervasive  and  unbroken  interplay  of  spiritual  influences  upon 
hnihan  life ;  the  awful  rule  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrew  rather  than 
the  aU-embracing  and  sustaining  companionship  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  Nor  shall  we  find  it  in  Dryden,  the  second  greatest  poetie 
mind  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Nor  shall  we  discover  these  spiritual  intuitions  and  perceptions 
in  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Cowper's  gentle,  clouded 
fadth  was  a  personal  hope  held  with  despairing  resolution  rather 
than  a  revelation  of  spiritual  truth.  Johnson's  religion  was  hon- 
est, narrow,  and  dogmatic ;  a  conformity  to  religious  usage  made 
tender  by  sentiment,  and  venerable  by  history.  Bums,  the  truest 
singer  of  them  all,  borrowed  few  notes  from  that  heaven  into 
which  his  songs  ought  to  have  risen  by  divine  right  of  genius. 

What  was  vague,  uncertain,  and  individual  in  other  centuries, 
in  our  century  has  become  definite,  decisive,  and  well-nigh  univer- 
sal We  have  no  monopoly  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  every  great 
writer  is  by  no  means  an  interpreter  of  spiritual  truth ;  but  the 
spiritual  experience  of  the  race  has  brought  the  spiritual  percep- 
tions in  this  centuiy  to  a  far  more  fruitful  and  constant  discovery 
of  spiritual  truth,  and  has  suffused  the  horizon  of  thought  with 
the  glow  of  spiritual  aspirations  and  ideab.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  morality 
which  other  ages  have  described  and  illustrated  even  more  effeo> 
tively  than  our  own,  and  this  spiritual  element.  Morality  is  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  moral  law,  and  received 
its  noblest  expression  as  long  ago  as  ^ose  remote  ages  in  which 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  written,  or  as  that  wonderful  period 
of  Greek  development  when  .^ischylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
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each  disclosed,  according  to  the  method  of  his  genius,  the  play 
and  supremacy  of  that  law.  In  one  form  or  another  this  law 
has  never  ceased  to  be  proclaimed.  Shakespeare  tanght  it  as  no 
modem  writer  has  be^i  able  to  teach  it;  and  George  Eliot,  in 
whose  latest  work  the  presence  of  the  spiritual  element  can  scarcely 
be  detected,  has  been  its  eloquent  and  convincing  exponent.  Bat 
spirituality  is  something  altogether  different;  something  higher, 
more  subtle,  pervasive  and  vitaL  Morality  is  obedience  to  law  ; 
spirituality  is  an  intuitive  perception  of  spiritual  truth,  a  personal 
consciousness  and  reception  of  that  truth,  and  a  conception  of  life 
which  accepts  it  as  controlled  and  governed  by  spiritual  forces. 
Morality  recognizes  the  law  written  in  our  own  natures ;  spir- 
ituality is  personal  fellowship  and  communion  with  an  invisible 
spiritual  world. 

Many  causes  have  combined  to  develop  the  spiritual  perceptions 
in  recent  years.  The  stream  of  modem  civilization  shows  two 
great  currents ;  one  having  origin  among  the  Grreeks,  the  other 
among  the  Hebrews.  These  two  tendencies  are  now  in  process 
of  assimilation,  but  are  still  in  some  measure  divergent  and  at 
times  antagonistic.  We  have  the  Greek  spirit  almost  entirely  un- 
modified by  the  Hebrew  spirit  in  such  writers  as  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  and  the  Hebrew  spirit  almost  entirely  unmodified  by  the 
Ghreek  spirit  in  such  writers  as  Carlyle.  It  is  the  struggle  between 
these  two  tendencies  —  the  one  artistic,  plastic,  and  liberalizing; 
the  other  moral,  intense,  and  conservative — which  introduces  an 
element  of  confusion  into  the  literature  of  our  century.  The  Greeks 
had  their  consistent  thought  of  the  universe,  and  their  unbroken 
effort  to  express  that  thought  in  art.  The  Hebrews,  on  their  side, 
had  their  one  distinct  and  commanding  thought  of  the  universe, 
and  the  unique  characteristic  of  their  literature  is  the  marvelous 
power  with  which  that  thought  was  developed,  extended,  and  made 
controlling  through  their  long  and  varied  history.  Each  of  the 
two  races  which  have  given  modem  civilization  its  strongest  im- 
pulses wrought  out  a  single  thought  with  a  common  effort  not  the 
less  definite  and  inevitable  because  it  was  unconscious.  We  who 
have  received  both  these  great  streams  of  tendency  into  our  lives 
are  swept,  first  by  one  and  then  by  the  other,  to  such  an  extent 
that  literary  epochs  and  schools  of  writers  may  be  characterized 
and  described  as  they  embody  and  express  clearly  and  decisively 
one  or  the  other  of  these  great  conceptions  of  life ;  the  thought 
of  conduct  finding  its  expression  in  the  illustration  of  the  law  of 
righteousness,  and  the  thought  of  beauty  blossoming  out  the  world 
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over  in  the  order,  the  genius,  and  the  loveliness  of  art.  The 
writers  of  the  "art  schooV'  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  —  Swin- 
burne, Kossetti,  Morris,  and  their  compeers,  —  represent  a  drift 
and  tendency  as  real  as  any  other  in  this  age,  though  not  so  cen- 
tral nor  at  bottom  so  important.  They  are  not  solitary  voices, 
nor  are  they  alien  spirits  in  our  literary  development ;  they  express 
a  real  hunger  for  beauty,  and  are  the  leaders  of  a  real  movement 
toward  its  conquest. 

The  reaction  against  Puritanism,  against  the  exclusive  rule  of 
the  Hebrew  spirit,  is  still  incomplete.     It  is  not  a  reaction  toward 
*^  worldliness,"  conformity  to  lower  and  more  material  standards ; 
it  is  a  reaction  from  the  partial  to  the  whole ;  from  the  rigid  and 
arrested  movement  of  mind  to  its  free,  healthful,  and  complete 
activity ;  from  the  endeavor  to  live  by  vision  of  a  single  side  of 
life  to  the  endeavor  to  live  by  vision  of  a  complete  life.    Matthew 
Arnold  has  said  Puritanism  locked  the  English  mind  in  a  dungeon ; 
a  more  exact  statement  would  be  that  it  led  the  English  people 
through  a  deep  defile  in  the  mountains  from  which  only  a  single 
star  was  visible,  the  polar  star  of  righteousness.     That  star  is  not 
less  visible  to  us  than  to  the  Puritans,  but  it  is  no  longer  solitary ; 
a  whole  heaven  of  moving  constellations  has  swept  into  our  vision. 
We  see  the  star  of  righteousness  as  clearly  as  ever  the  Puritan 
saw  it,  but  it  has  become  the  centre  of  a  universe  that  shines  out 
in  a  divine  revelation  of  beauty  around  it     The  Hebrew  tendency 
is  being  supplemented  by  the  Greek  tendency,  but  neither  diverted 
nor  impaired  by  the  process.     The  note  of  unrest  in  the  verse  of 
the  poets  of  the  ^*  art  school,"  and  of  Arnold  and  Clough,  is  the 
expression  of  this  lack  of  harmony  in  the  age.     It  is  the  recovery 
of  that  harmony  which  these  poets   have  striven  after.     They 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  great  problem  which  confronts  us : 
the  harmonizing  of  beauty  and  liberty  with  the  order,  the  dis- 
cipline, and  the  noble  severity  of  the  moral  law.     Two  worlds  lie 
m  our  vision,  and  art  cannot  turn  its  face  from  either.     Milton 
has  given  us  an  earthly  and  Dante  a  heavenly  paradise,  the  mas- 
ters have  left  us  an  imperishable  heritage  in  the  immortal  faces 
on  the  walls  of  Italian  palaces  and  churches,  but  Christianity  has 
yet  to  find  its  highest  expression  in  art. 

It  is  not  the  revival  of  the  Greek  spirit  alone  which  has  pro- 
duced a  reaction  against  the  exclusive  rule  of  the  Hebrew  spirit ; 
it  is  the  development  of  the  spiritual  side  of  Christianity.  The 
Christian  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  great  as  is  its  literary 
^ne,  and  noble  as  is  its  literary  quality,  is  thoroughly  inadequate 
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as  an  expression  of  the  Christian  thought  of  to-day.  So  long  as 
the  world  stands  men  will  read  Dante's  great  poem  with  an  erer- 
renewed  wonder  at  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  its  thought  and 
imagery,  but  it  will  never  again  express  or  represent  the  Christian 
faith  of  the  world.  The  spiritual  principle  which  was  in  Chris- 
tianity from  the  beginning,  always  striving  for  expression  and 
gaining  so  slowly  over  the  natural  materialism  of  humanity,  has 
led  the  thoughts  of  men  far  beyond  any  such  conception  of  Par*- 
dise  or  Purgatory  or  Hades  as  that  which  lay  in  tiie  thought  of 
the  great  Florentine  poet  This  inevitable  spiritual  progression  is 
at  last  the  test  of  every  form  of  religious  faith ;  sooner  or  later 
the  material  facts  lose  the  exaggerated  value  attached  to  them  at 
first,  and  it  is  felt  more  and  more  that  the  interior  truth  is  that 
which  gives  final  authority.  This  process  of  spiritualization  is  now 
going  on  the  world  over,  and  the  result  is  a  decay  of  dogmatism, 
a  throwing  off  of  conventional  forms,  symbols,  and  statements, 
and  the  diffusion  of  a  free,  vital  spirit  which  takes  on  many  forms 
of  expression  and  refuses  to  be  wholly  contented  in  any  of  them. 
It  is  just  here  that  the  spiritual  tendency  strikes  hands  with  die 
spirit  of  art,  which  is  always  striving  to  free  itself  from  exaggerated, 
crude,  or  commonplace  forms  of  expressipn.  It  is  of  the  very  life 
of  art  that  it  should  relieve  itself  of  all  excrescences,  subdue  aO 
exaggerations,  and  shine  out  through  its  symbol  with  that  beauti- 
ful unconsciousness  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  best 
Greek  sculpture.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  spiritual  expression 
of  a  truth  which  has  been  only  dogmatically  stated.  The  spirit- 
ual instinct  rebels  against  any  statement  that  shall  not  be  like  the 
parables  of  Christ,  perfect  in  its  simplicity,  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  entering  by  virtue  of  its  naturalness  into  the  thought 
and  experience  of  every  man.  Compare  any  recent  poem  which, 
like  ^^  In  Memoriam,"  sets  forth  some  great  Christian  truth,  with 
such  a  poem  as  the  *^  Paradise  Lost,"  and  one  is  conscious  of  an 
immense  uplifting  of  thought  The  poeVs  power  may  be  less,  but 
the  truth  has  gained  immeasurably  in  freedom,  flexibility,  and 
spirituality  of  utterance ;  it  is  no  longer  dogmatic  and  conven- 
tional ;  it  is  spiritual ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  art  and  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  purposes  of  art  without  sacrificing  anything  of  its 
integrity. 

The  spiritual  element  is  not  simply  a  quality  diffused  through 
literature  and  giving  unconscious  direction  to  thought  and  color  to 
sentiment ;  it  continually  sets  men  in  new  attitudes  towards  the 
deepest  things  and  recasts  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  life. 
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The  treatment  of  nature  by  some  of  the  poets  of  our  o^itury 
affords  striking  evidenee  of  a  new  point  of  view  from  which  the 
modem  mind  surveys  the  natural  world.  A  single  classical  poet, 
Lucretius,  in  those  few  beautiful  lines  which  register  the  higk- 
water  mark  of  Latin  poetry,  saw  far  enough  into  nature  to  grasp 
the  fact  of  the  unity  which  imderlies  all  its  phenomena,  and  to 
identify  the  power  which  builds  the  oak  with  that  which  fashions 
the  rose.  To  the  poets  before  our  century  nature  was,  for  the 
most  part,  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  illustration ;  their  use 
of  it  was  mainly  objective  and  external.  Shakespeare  makes  mar- 
velous use  of  it  to  embody  or  suggest  his  thought ;  to  the  unsu»" 
pecting  Duncan  the  castle  of  Macbeth  ^*  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the 
air  nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  unto"  his  ** gentle 
seises ; "  but  to  Lady  Macbeth,  whose  direful  purpose  already 
blights  the  world,  ^*  the  raven  himself  is  hoarse  that  croaks  the 
fatal  entrance  of  Duncan."  But  of  the  spiritual  symbolism  of 
nature  Shakespeare  gives  no  hint. 

It  was  the  external  phenomena  which  the  Greek  saw  when  he 
looked  at  nature,  and  in  these  phenomena  the  poets  rested  content 
for  many  generations.  Theocritus,  whose  senses  were  so  finely  at- 
tuned to  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  may  fairly  illustrate  that 
attitude  towards  nature  which  sees  in  it  only  delicate  touches  of 
beauty  and  has  no  glimpse  of  that  sublime  harmony  of  parts  in 
their  spiritual  relation  to  man  which  is  one  of  the  g^eat  concep- 
tions of  our  time,  and  which,  after  all  the  researches  of  science,  is 
still  a  flash  of  intelligence  through  the  spiritual  sense.  Theocritus 
did  not  fail  to  note  how  the  hush  of  noonday  silenced  all  animate 
life ;  the  lizard  slept  upon  the  wall,  the  lark  wandered  no  more, 
the  ancient  murmur  of  the  woods  was  still.     He  noted  how  — 

**  The  red  cicadas  ceaselessly  amid 
The  shady  boughs  were  chirping ;  from  afor 
The  tree-frog  in  the  briers  chanted  shrill ; 
The  crest-larks  and  the  thistle-finches  sang. 
The  turtle-dove  was  plaining  ;  tawny  bees 
Were  humming  round  the  fountain.     All  things  near 
Smelt  of  the  ripened  summer. 

**  Here  are  the  oaks,  and  here  is  galingale. 
Here  bees  are  sweetly  humming  near  their  hives ; 
Here  are  twin  fountains  of  cool  water ;  here 
The  birds  are  prattling  on  the  trees,  —  the  shade 
Is  deeper  than  beyond  ;  and  here  the  pine 
From  overhead  casts  down  to  us  its  cones.'' 

Nofliing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  feeling  of  these  lines ; 
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they  reveal  a  delicate  and  exact  observatioii,  and  an  exqaisite  sm- 
sitiveness  to  the  most  fleeting  and  eludye  aspects  of  nature.  And 
yet,  with  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  inimitable  charm  of  fhk 
kind  of  writing,  it  must  be  added  that  it  reflects  only  the  Taried 
and  flashing  surface  of  the  world ;  it  records  no  deep  soundings 
into  the  fathomless  sea  of  the  sweep  and  movement  of  law  and 
force  and  spiritual  purpose  through  nature.  Of  these  deeper 
meanings  the  poets  saw  Uttle  from  the  time  of  Theocritus  to  the 
age  of  Bums,  who  went  again  with  open  eyes  and  heart  into  the 
deserted  fields  and  marked  the  forgotten  beauty  of  the  daisy,  and 
heard  the  s<»ig  of  the  lark  with  a  soul  to  which  that  music  was 
akin. 

But  the  moment  we  open  Wordsworth  we  hear,  clear,  full,  and 
resonant,  a  note  which  has  been  silent  in  all  the  earlier  poetry :  — 

**  And  oh,  je  Foontaiiis,  Meadows,  Hills  and  Groves, 
Think  not  of  any  aeyering  of  our  lores  t 
Tet  in  m j  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  jour  might ; 
I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 
To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 
I  love  the  brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret 
Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they  ; 
The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new  bom  day 
Is  lovely  yet ; 

The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  son 
Do  take  a  sombre  coloring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality  ; 
Another  race  hath  been  and  other  palms  are  woo. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  Uve, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.** 

What  a  depth  of  meaning  Wordsworth's  insight  into  nature  as 
a  symbol  of  spiritual  truth  and  power  has  given  his  sonnets! 
They  had,  and  they  still  have  now  that  his  thought  has  become 
familiar,  the  force  and  influence  of  a  revelation  of  something  un- 
seen before:  — 

"  It  b  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  pure  ; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 

Breathless  with  adoration  ;  the  broad  son 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity  ; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  tiie  sea ; 

Listen  !  the  mighty  being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder  —  everlastingly.'' 

There  are  other  poets  whose  lines  might  fitly  be  quoted  to  illus- 
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trate  this  wholly  modem  thought  of  Nature,  but  Wordsworth 
remains  unrivaled  among  his  contemporaries  and  his  successors  in 
the  fullness  with  which  this  conception  possessed  him,  and  the 
oompleteness  of  the  expression  it  gained  at  his  hands.  To  him 
more  often  than  to  any  other  came  that  mood,  — 

"  that  blessed  mood. 

In  which  the  affections  gentl j  lead  us  on,  — 
Until,  the  breath  ef  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul ; 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things." 

And  in  such  an  hour  there  comes  — 

"  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  num  ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

Wordsworth  saw  nature  not  in  passing  glimpses  of  its  Tarions 
aspects,  as  the  poets  before  him  had  seen  it,  but  in  a  vision  which 
penetrated  to  the  innermost  meaning  of  its  phenomena  and  gar- 
nered that  second  and  finer  harvest  to  the  mind  of  which  Emerson 
speaks.  But  Wordsworth  is  not  alone  in  the  possession  of  this 
new  spirit  of  divination;  he  shares  it  with  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors.  Robert  Browning  has  written  mainly  of 
human  experience,  but  when  he  turns  the  intense  light  of  his 
genius  on  nature  it  is  the  soul  of  things  material  which  rewards  his 
search.  Bryant's  "  Forest  Hymn,"  Coleridge's  noble  "  Hymn  be- 
fore Sunrise,  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,"  with  its  blended  voices  of 
mountain,  forest,  and  rushing  stream,  Emerson's  ^*  Woodnotes," 
Shelley's  ^*  Sky  Lark,"  reflect  the  same  mood.  Compare  this  treat- 
ment of  nature  with  that  of  Gray,  who  rediscovered  the  poetic 
significance  and  picturesqueness  of  nature  in  the  last  century,  or 
with  that  of  Goldsmith  or  of  Cowper,  each  admirable  of  his  kind, 
and  one  instantly  detects  the  presence  of  a  new  note  of  pene- 
trating depth  and  sweetness. 

If  we  turn  to  the  other  great  field  which  poetry  has  made  its 
own  we  discover  a  kindred  effort  to  lay  bare  the  spiritual  mean- 
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ing  of  human  life.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Mrs.  Browning  m 
living  in  any  century  but  our  own ;  in  no  other  would  her  ihoi^;kft 
have  found  congenial  fellowships  and  a  wide  response.  A  bom 
seer,  if  ever  there  was  one,  whose  spiritual  insight  was  so  direct  and 
absorbing  that  she  sometimes  missed  the  corresponding  power  of 
workmanship,  she  felt  the  spiiitual  world  as  if  it  pressed  upon  her 
very  senses  and  lay  open  to  sight  and  touch  and  speech.  To  her 
quickened  perception  every  fact  suggested  its  spiritual  lesson,  and 
no  life  was  comprehensible  unless  it  stood  in  the  heart  of  hr- 
reaching  spiritual  relationships.  Her  method  was  purely  in- 
tuitional; she  had  an  ample  equipment  of  knowledge,  but  her 
imagination  outran  her  thought  and  had  already  clothed  the  ex- 
perience with  speech  before  her  critical  faculty  foimd  opportunity 
to  give  her  expression  clearness,  simplicity,  and  point.  Hence 
faults  of  manner  so  obvious  that  criticism  hardly  pauses  to  point 
them  out ;  hence,  also,  that  deep  and  lasting  charm  of  hers  which 
wins  and  holds  our  hearts,  rebel  as  we  may  in  colder  moods,  with 
the  power  that  springs  from  mastery  of  their  secrets.  Literature 
does  not  preserve  the  memorials  of  a  more  aspiring  soul. 

That  which  Mrs.  Browning  sought  and  found  through  pure  in- 
tuition, Tennyson  has  sought  and  found  through  large  knowledge 
and  through  deep  and  tranquil  meditation.  In  him  the  good  gifts 
of  genius  and  fortune,  so  often  at  variance,  have  celebrated  a  last- 
ing reconciliation.  His  is  the  hand  trained  in  all  the  skiUs  of  the 
artist,  the  mind  ripened  by  long  and  patient  search  for  knowledge, 
the  heart  sensitive  to  the  most  delicate  contacts  with  the  spiritual 
world.  In  the  "  Palace  of  Art,"  in  the  "  Vision  of  Sin,"  and 
above  all  in  that  noblest  of  elegies,  ^^  In  Memoriam,"  art  steps 
dear-eyed  and  sure-footed  into  the  upper  world  of  truth.  Here 
is  no  transient  ecstasy,  no  fleeting  glimpse,  no  rare  and  vanishii^ 
vision  of  that  which  lies  behind  the  phenomena  of  hmnan  life,  but 
a  calm,  resolute,  and  thoroughly  sane  insight  into  the  mysteries, 
and  a  strong,  sweet,  and  abiding  revelation  of  them.  That  which 
Mrs.  Browning  sought  through  feeling,  Tennyson  has  found 
through  thought ;  their  paths  of  ascent  were  far  apart,  but  thej 
speak  to  us  from  the  same  height,  and  at  heart  their  message  is 
the  same.  By  reason  of  his  gifts,  his  culture,  and  his  extraordi- 
nary good  fortune  Tennyson  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative English  poets  of  our  century ;  one  of  those  who  have 
seen  most  clearly  into  its  heart  and  spoken  most  authoritatively  its 
thought.  He  has  given  us  the  keynote  of  its  noblest  mood  in 
words  that  seem  familiar  because  they  are  so  true :  *- 
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''  Strong  Son  of  (jod,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face. 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove  ; 

**  Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 
Then  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute  ; 
Thoa  madest  Death ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skoll  which  thon  hast  made. 

<<Thoa  wilt  not  leave  ns  in  the  dost : 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die  ; 
And  thon  hast  made  him  :  thou  art  jnst 

^  Thon  seemest  human  and  divine. 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thon  : 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  ; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

**  Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee. 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they.'' 

It  is  in  such  verse  as  this  that  the  spiritual  element  reveals  it- 
self more  perfectly  and  discovers  its  kinship  with  the  truest  art ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  the  noblest  art  that  can  give  us  a  music  ade- 
quate to  these  themes ;  that  can  take  up  once  more  the  sublime 
burden  of  prophecy  while  it  declares  — 

^  That  Grod,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  Crod,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  indicate  this  general 
tendency  in  modem  literature ;  to  follow  all  its  leadings  would 
inovlve  a  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  poetry.  The  spiritual  ele- 
ment pervades  it  all ;  sometimes  in  vague  longing  and  aspiration, 
as  in  Mr.  Arnold's  ^^  Obermann  Once  More ; "  sometimes  in  dear, 
victorious  tones,  as  in  Whittier's  ^^  Psalm  *'  and  Mr.  Browning's 
**  Death  in  the  Desert."  There  is  hardly  a  page  of  Emerson,  or 
Lowell,  or  Longfellow,  or  Bryant,  or  Whittier,  which  does  not 
yield  this  music  of  spiritual  purpose^  and  consolation.  Emerson 
found  little  else  worth  writing  about;  and  the  Transcendental 
movement,  unbalanced  and  short-lived  as  it  was,  had  its  impulse 
in  this  endeavor  to  spiritualize  life.  Jones  Very  expressed  its 
deepest  thought  when  he  wrote :  — 
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•*  The  night  that  has  no  star  lit  np  by  God, 

The  daj  that  round  men  shines  who  still  are  blind, 
The  earth  their  grave-tnmed  feet  for  ages  trod, 

And  sea  swept  over  by  his  mighty  wind,  — 
All  these  have  passed  away,  —  the  melting  dream 

That  flitted  o'er  the  sleeper's  half-shnt  eye, 
When  toached  by  m<uiiing's  golden-darting  beam ; 

And  he  beholds  around  the  earth  and  sky 
What  ever  real  stands  ;  the  rolling  shores 

And  heaving  billows  of  the  boundless  main. 
That  show,  though  time  is  past,  no  trace  of  years, 

And  earth  restored  he  sees  as  his  again,  — 
The  earth  that  fades  not,  and  the  heavens  that  stand. 
Their  strong  foundations  laid  by  God's  right  hand." 

The  great  advances  of  scientific  knowledge  in  this  centmyseeiii 
to  register  its  real  —  and  at  times  its  only — progress,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  results  achieved  has  naturally  produced  an  aggres- 
sive temper  often  intolerant  of  different  aims  and  methods ;  but 
the  spiritual  impulses  which  nourish  religion  and  the  arts  are  not 
exhausted  because  they  are  for  the  moment  less  obtrusiye.  They 
have  never  entered  more  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  world  than 
to-day,  and  they  have  never  borne  nobler  fruit  both  in  thought 
and  in  action.  Poetry  is  still  true  to  its  vocation  of  recalling  to 
each  generation  these  spiritual  verities  which  are  the  bread  of 
life ;  for  the  moment,  its  tones  are  less  certain,  its  message  is  less 
inspiring  and  authoritative,  but  it  is  for  the  moment  only.  Eveiy 
natural  law  has  its  spiritual  side,  and  every  natural  process  its 
spiritual  analogue ;  the  discovery  of  the  natural  precedes  ibe 
revelation  of  the  spiritual ;  but  the  two  are  inseparable ;  they  move 
together  by  the  law  which  makes  universal  life  a  harmony.  The 
scientific  movement  of  the  time  is  a  splendid  prophecy  of  a  spir- 
itual renaissance,  which  shall  give  us  a  new  comprehension  of  the 
glory  of  a  universe  that  has  already  grown,  even  in  our  limited 
knowledge,  far  beyond  our  halting  tiiought. 

MamUton  Wright  JUabie. 

Gbeenwich,  Conn. 
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A  SCOTTISH  MYSTIC. 

Pbobablt  no  word  has  suffered  greater  injustice  from  that 
fertile  source  of  injustice,  misapprehension,  than  the  word  i^ys- 
ticism*  It  has  been  defined,  even  by  one  who  practicallj  under- 
stood and  shared  the  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism,  as  a  reliance 
on  the  self-sufficing  power  of  the  human  mind  to  be  an  inner  light 
to  itself ;  which  is  much  as  if  one  should  maintain  the  bodily  eye 
to  be  the  source  of  light  instead  of  its  recipient^  like  the  fabled 
diamond  which  served  for  a  lamp  in  the  fisherman's  cottage.  Even 
the  mysticism  which  nourished  a  real  spiritual  life  under  very  er^ 
roneous  forms  of  belief  took  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  a  higher 
stand  than  this.  Notwithstanding  all  the  mists  of  human  error 
that  have  often  obscured  its  light  under  fantastic  cloud-shapes  of 
wild  fanaticism  and  extravagance,  the  ^*  beatific  vision  "  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  a  true  guide,  not  a  misleading  ^*  will  o'  the  wisp.'* 
Its  truest  definition  would  be,  the  power  of  ^^  seeing  that  which  is 

invisible,"  — 

^  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land," 

of  recognizing  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  as  even  surer  than  that  of 
the  material,  and  living  a  real  life  in  that  higher  sphere.  And  if  we 
believe  the  human  soul  to  be  as  truly  formed  to  receive  spiritual 
light  as  is  the  eye  to  receive  the  light  of  this  world,  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  accepting  the  truth  that,  even  amid  much  dark- 
ness, seeking  spirits  have  ever  been  able  to  find  some,  at  least,  of 
the  light  they  sought.  But  true  Christian  mysticism  is  as  far  as  the 
poles  asunder  from  dreaming  that  the  human  soul  can  ever  suffice 
unto  itself.  Its  very  existence  depends  on  the  light  and  life  that 
reach  it  from  above,  and  the  effaoement  of  self-sufficiency  is  the  con- 
dition of  their  reception.  The  heart  must  be  emptied  of  the  old  life 
of  self  before  it  can  become  a  channel  for  that  which  flows  into  it 
from  the  living  Vine ;  and  hence  only  the  "  poor  in  spirit "  can 
possess  the  ^^  kingdom  of  heaven."  Even  where  the  sense  of  in- 
ward light  has  overshadowed,  to  some  extent,  the  voice  of  outward 
revelation,  it  is  still  the  ^^toitness  of  the  Spirit "  that  is  valued.  The 
*«  inner  voice "  has  not  been  the  voice  of  man,  but  the  voice  of 
God,  heard  more  or  less  clearly,  but  stiU  heard.  And  as  all  will 
admit,  however  clear  the  voice  of  revelation,  there  is  also  neces- 
sary the  ^*  witness  of  the  Spirit,"  to  make  the  outer  voice  of  any 
real  value  to  the  soul.  Such  was  the  mysticism  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  as  it  was  of  David  and  Zechariah ;  and  such,  in  a  greater  or 
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less  degree,  must  be  that  of  all  whose  ^  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God." 

But  it  is  only  in  a  few  chosen  spirits  that  the  fullness  of  this 
q>iritual  experience  has  been  largely  deyel<qMd*  All  ChristianB 
might  have  something  of  it,  but  not  all  have  naturally  the 
degree  of  what  we  might  call  spiritual  susceptibility ;  and  by  : 
son  of  the  always  tyrannical  power  of  sense  and  sin  few  attain  it 
to  the  highest  extent  possible  to  mortal  man ;  for  it  is  preem- 
inently ^^  the  pure  in  heart "  who  ^^  shall  see  Grod."  To  these  few 
dmes  cTSlitey  as  we  may  surely  call  them,  the  Christian  church 
owes  an  inexpressible  debt  of  gratitude.  They  are  like  the  men 
at  the  mast-head,  who  descry  the  glories  and  beauties  of  the  on- 
discovered  country,  and  announce  them  to  those  who  are  vainly 
peering  through  the  mist  below ;  or  like  the  spies  sent  into  the 
land  of  promise,  who  bring  back  the  rich  clusters  from  the  heaT- 
enly  Vine,  to  convince  unbelieving  souls  of  the  bounteous  fertility 
of  the  goodly  land  before  them.  Such  blessed  souls,  soaring  on 
wings  of  love  and  faith  into  the  sunshine,  can  teach  much  to 
those  who  live  on  a  lower  and  colder  level.  They  can  show  th»n 
where  and  how  to  satisfy  the  latent  longing  that  underlies  many 
a  disquieted  life :  ^^  My  flesh  and  my  heart  cry  out  for  the  liv- 
ing God."  Was  it  not  Wesley  who  defined  mysticism,  briefly 
and  happily,  as  "  heart  religion  "  ? —  in  which  he  only  followed 
Augustine  and  other  early  saints.  And  it  is  just  this  realized  ex- 
perience of  the  ^^  mystic  "  that  our  Christianity  needs  to-day,  the 
answer  alike  to  the  arguments  of  the  skeptic  and  the  sneer  of 
^^  civilized  heathen."  As  men  are  far  nearer  to  each  other  in  heart 
than  in  mind,  it  is  this  heart  religion  that  is  to  be  the  bond  of 
union  amid  inevitable  intellectual  divisions,  the  meeting-point  of 
those  who  depreciate  long-detailed  schemes  of  doctrine  and  of  those 
who  dread  that,  without  these,  Christianity  will  became  a  vague 
and  misty  shadow.  For  this  pure  burning  life  of  faith  and  love 
has  been  found  in  close  connection  with  the  most  widely  differing 
views  of  systematic  theology,  and  very  often,  ¥rith  no  systematic 
views  at  all,  Arminian  and  Calvinist,  Jesuit  and  Quaker,  hava- 
shown  the  unity  of  experience  and  the  annihilation  of  differences, 
when  the  question  came  to  be  one  of  life^  not  mere  doctrine.  In 
the  most  elaborate  ceremonial  and  in  the  baldest  and  simplest 
service  the  essential  element  of  true  spiritual  devotion  is  the 
same,  whether  it  is  seen  in  a  St.  Francis  or  a  George  Fox,  a 
Saint  Theresa  or  an  illiterate  ^^  lass  "  of  the  Salvaticm  Army. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  truly  spiritual  mystics,  whose 
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bnnuiig  words  have  awakened  many  a  deeping  sonl  to  Its  glorious 
inheritance  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  Samuel  Rutherford,  who  in  a  stormy 
time  of  rude  and  sharp  conflict  sang  a  very  Angels'  Song,  —  a 
**  Song  of  my  Well-beloved,"  —  the  notes  of  which  blend  even  to- 
day with  our  Christian  worship  in  one  of  our  sweetest  hymns.  Few 
probably  of  the  many  who  have  felt  their  pulses  thriUed  by  the 
^^  Last  Words  of  Samuel  Rutherford,"  so  fitly  versified  and  set  to 
music,  or  of  the  smaller  number  who  know  and  love  his  ^^  Letters," 
and  have  drawn  from  them  spiritual  help  and  nouiishment,  ever 
stop  to  realize  the  sternness  of  the  conflict,  the  vehemence  of  that 
Sturm-und-Drang  period  of  religious  and  political  history  which 
forms  so  strange  a  background  to  these  outpourings  of  love  and 
trust  Is  it  not  after  iJl  just  from  such  deeply  stirred  soils  that 
such  flowers  grow  ?  His  life  began,  like  that  of  Charles  the  First, 
with  the  stormy  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
struggle  between  the  growing  young  giants  of  civil  and  religious 
liberfy  and  the  growing  despotism  of  the  haughty  Stuart  line  was 
convulsing  •  the  whole  kingdom.  Scotland,  in  giving  to  England 
^  the  most  high  and  mighty  Prince  James,"  whose  appearance  was 
to  disperse  all  mists  ^^  like  the  sun  in  his  strength,"  had  bound 
np<m  herself  the  fetters  of  a  despot  determined  to  trample  on  her 
most  sacred  rights.  While  Rutherford  was  still  a  child,  this 
^  most  tender  and  loving  nursing  Father  of  the  Church,"  as  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  have  it,  was  gradually  forcing  Episcopacy, 
by  a  process  of  systematic  encroachment,  upon  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land, and  persecuting  those  ministers  who  dared  to  resist  the  op- 
pression. No  doubt  the  thoughtful  child  in  his  secluded  home 
often  heard  the  sad  story  of  the  brave  Andrew  Melville's  three 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  of  the  embarkation  at 
Leith  of  John  Welch  and  the  other  banished  ministers,  amid 
weeping  and  lamentation.  Persecution  was  impartially  distributed, 
however,  on  either  side  of  the  king's  juste  milieu.  As  a  lad  at 
the  grammar-school,  Rutherford  may  have  heard  the  tidings,  how, 
at  Glasgow,  a  humble  Jesuit  named  Ogilvy,  who  had  ^^  come  into 
Scotland  to  save  souls,"  was  by  decree  of  ^*  that  sanctified  per- 
son "  hanged  in  the  High  Street,  after  being  tormented  by  dep- 
rivaticm  of  sleep  till  he  became  half  delirious.  A  few  years  later 
his  brethren  Br^beuf  and  Lallemant,  out  in  our  North  American 
wilds,  were  barbarously  done  to  death  by  Lidian  savages.  When 
all  guilt  shall  be  estimated  at  its  true  value,  which  shall  be  held 
to  have  the  greater  sin,  these  ignorant  heathen,  or  that  ^^  nursing 
Father  of  tiie  Church"  ?  Those  were  barbarous  times  in  which 
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fallible  men,  bardened  and  embittered  by  oontroversy,  made 
their  own  minds  the  rule  and  measure  of  God's  truth ;  and  if 
Butherf ord,  like  many  of  his  countrymen  of  that  age,  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  fanatical  in  his  hatred  of  ^'  Anti-Christian 
prelacy,"  we  have  only  to  study  the  history  of  the  time,  to  cease 
to  wonder  that  it  has  graven  such  deep  lines  and  so  stem  a  Pori- 
tan  bias  in  the  Scottish  religious  mind. 

Notwithstanding  the  perfervidum  ingenium  of  the  Scottish  tem- 
perament, the  prevailing  type  of  piety  has  always  been  more  intel- 
lectual than  devotional  in  its  cast,  and  therefore  less  disposed  to 
yield  itself  easily  to  an  impassioned  strain  of  mystic  love  and 
rapture.  The  fervid  soul  of  Butherford  united  to  a  somewhat 
hard  and  logicaUy  rigid  theology  an  ardor  of  spiritual  love  and 
joy  which  could  only  find  expression  in  language  usually  monop- 
olized by  earthly  devotion*  He  was  of  gentle  birth,  bearing  a 
family  name  well  known  in  the  Scottish  border.  Of  his  child- 
hood we  know  little,  but  can  imagine  the  sensitive,  poetic,  imag- 
inative boy,  growing  up  in  a  country  home,  —  doubtless  under  the 
eye  of  a  deeply  pious  mother,  —  and  nourishing  his  poetical  crav- 
ings and  imfolding  spiritual  aspirations  on  the  grand  old  Psalms 
and  Prophets,  from  which  Scottish  children  were  wont  to  draw  so 
much  of  their  spiritual  sustenance.  His  education  was  duly  car- 
ried on,  in  the  fashion  of  that  age,  at  one  of  the  gnunmar-schools, 
for  whose  number  and  excellence  Scotland  was  even  then  noted, 
where,  doubtless,  —  as  James  Melville  tells  us  of  that  of  Mont- 
rose, a  little  earlier,  —  ^^  was  a  guid  number  of  gentle  and  honest 
men's  bems  [children]  of  the  country  about,  weiU  treaned  up 
in  letters,  godliness,  and  the  observance  of  the  honest  geams 
[games]."  There,  like  James  Melville,  he  learned,  besides  the 
due  proportion  of  **Catechisme,  Prayers,  and  Scripture,  ^r  ccsur^ 
the  *  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammair,*  with  the  vocables  in  Latin 
and  Frenche ;  also  divers  speitches  in  Frenche,  with  the  reiding 
and  right  pronunciation  of  that  toung;  the  *  Etymologic '  of  Lilins 
and  his  *  Syntax,'  as  also  a  little  of  the  *  Syntax'  of  Linacer, 
Hunter's  *Nomenclatura,'  the  *Minda  Colloquia '  of  Erasmus,  and 
some  of  the  *  Eclogs '  of  VirgiU  and  *  Epistles '  of  Horace,  also 
Cicjcro,  his  'Epistles  ad  Terentiam.'"  To  this  respectable  list, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  absence  of  mathematics,  was  added 
the  *'  observance  of  the  honest  games,"  which,  in  Melville's  time, 
were  archery,  golf,  fencing,  runnings  leaping,  swimming,  wrest- 
ling, —  a  list  of  gymnastic  accomplishments  showing  that,  in  those 
days,  physical  education,  under  the  name  of  *'  play,"  was  by  no 
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means  neglected.  These  schools  were  all  under  the  superintend, 
ence  of  the  Church,  through  the  Presbyteries,  and  compulsory 
education  was,  in  some  places,  the  rule ;  while,  in  the  absence  of 
free  schools,  it  was  considerately  provided  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  should  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  —  three 
hours  every  day  being  allowed  them  to  beg  their  food  I 

At  seventeen,  Samuel  Butherf ord,  having  gone  as  far  as  the 
grammar-school  could  carry  him,  went  to  enroU  himself  as  a 
student  in  Edinburgh  University.  It  was  an  exciting  time  for 
young  Scotsmen  looking  forward  to  the  ministry  of  their  Church. 
In  May,  1607,  James  had  entered  the  Scottish  capital  in  state, 
had  instituted  the  full  Anglican  service  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Holyrood,  where  his  mother  had  once  instituted  the  mass,  and 
had  opened  the  Parliament,  intending  to  confirm  his  royal  author- 
ity over  the  government  of  the  Scottish  Church.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  bravest  of  the  ministers  protested  against  this  usurpation 
of  civil  authority  over  things  spirituaL  James,  as  usual,  im- 
prisoned, degraded,  or  banished  those  who  resisted  his  will,  banish- 
ing on  this  occasion  the  celebrated  Church  historian,  David  Calder- 
wood,  for  deferentially  defending  the  protest  before  the  King  and 
the  High  Commission.  After  condemning  faithful  ministers  of 
the  gospel  to  exile,  this  "  sanctified  person  "  soon  after  published 
(in  England)  his  '^Declaration  to  encourage  Recreations  and 
Sports  on  the  Lord's  Day,"  going  farther  than  most  of  our 
** Sunday  opening"  societies  would  venture,  even  in  this  "ad- 
vanced" age. 

Having  succeeded  in  enforcing  conformity  of  government  with 
the  Church  of  England,  James  now  proceeded  to  bring  about  con- 
formity in  worship  also.  At  an  assembly  called  at  Perth,  in  1618, 
Five  Articles  dictated  by  him  were  forced  on  its  acceptance,  these 
including  confirmation,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  Christmas  and  Easter  and  other  church  festivals. 
And  if  Presbyterians  still  seem  somewhat  obstinate  and  fanatical 
in  their  opposition  to  a  commemoration  of  the  most  sacred  anni- 
versaries, —  which  seems  to  most  Christians  beautiful  and  appropri- 
ate, —  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  if  we  regard  the  circumstances 
of  their  attempted  introduction  into  Scotland,  and  the  intense 
feeling  which  such  unapostolic  tyranny  called  forth. 

But  we  must  return  to  Rutherford,  during  such  troublous  times 
qniedy  pursuing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh  University,  though  we 
can  weU  imagine  the  enthusiastic  lad'  discussing  eagerly  the 
^^  sitoation  "  with  his  comrades  as  they  walked  down  the  High 
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Street  to  the  old  college  gate.  But  he  stadied  so  assidaooaly 
and  successfully  that,  six  years  after  his  entrance,  and  but  two 
years  after  taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  was,  ^^  on  ac- 
count of  eminent  abilities  of  mind,  and  virtuous  disposition,** 
appointed  Professor  of  ^^  Humanity,"  or  Classics,  in  his  Alma 
Mater. 

The  times  were  still  dark  and  ominous  for  Presbyterians,  and 
especially  for  Presbyterian  ministers.  For  though  General  Ab- 
semblies  and  Presbyteries  were  not  yet  legally  abrogated,  and 
though  the  tyrannical  James  had  gone  to  his  account,  hia  son 
Charles  was  likely  to  prove  a  Behoboam  indeed,  and  it  was  easy 
to  see  how  affairs  were  tending.  A  quiet,  studious  professorahqi 
promised  a  far  smoother  and  safer  career  than  that  of  a  minister 
in  Presbyterian  orders,  and  Rutherford  loved  quiet  and  study. 
But  his  true  vocation  was  that  of  a  pastor,  and,  irresistibly  drawn 
thereto,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  on  the  pastorate  of 
his  ever-beloved  Anwoth,  —  a  secluded  little  parish  close  to  the  im- 
petuously rushing  and  ebbing  tide  of  the  Solway,  —  now  hallowed 
by  the  fragrance  of  his  name  and  its  tender  and  sacred  asso- 
ciations. There  he  spent  some  tea  years  of  devoted  pastoral 
work,  —  years  in  which  the  country  at  large  was  still  distracted 
between  £piscopacy  and  Presbytery,  and  spiritually  starved  by 
controversy  and  partisanship.  But  in  **  fair  AnwotJi  on  the  Sol- 
way,"  to  judge  by  the  ^^  Letters  "  of  this  time,  a  freer  and  wanner 
spiritual  atmosphere  prevailed.  Such  eloquent  and  burning  ap- 
peals had  never  waked  the  echoes  of  the  homely  little  parish 
church ;  such  tender  and  stimulating  pastoral  visits  had  never 
blessed  the  homes  of  laird  and  cotter.  He  was  wont  to  rise  at 
three  in  the  morning,  that  he  might  have  a  longer  day  for  the 
earnest  prayer  and  the  varied  labors  of  a  pastor's  life.  His  mi> 
wearied  devotion  and  loving  spirit  made  him  almost  idolized  by 
the  simple  country  folk,  —  always  disposed  to  look  up  to  ^  the 
minister "  with  a  reverential  regard ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
pastoral  district  of  Galloway  his  name  was  a  household  word. 
There  is  a  pleasant  story  attached  to  these  peaceful  years,  whioh 
has  a  special  suggestiveness  from  the  character  of  the  age.  There 
came  to  the  picturesquely-situated  manse  of  Anwoth  a  tired  way- 
farer who,  simply  as  a  wayfarer  and  a  stranger,  was  invited  to 
share  the  always  oordial  hospitality  of  a  Scottish  manse.  His 
attire  was  that  of  a  plain  countryman,  and,  as  the  manse  aooom- 
modation  was  very  limited,  he  was  well  pleased  to  accept  the 
usual  resting-place  of  the  wanderer,  — a  bed  of  olean  straw  in 
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the  bam  or  hay-loft  It  was  Saturday  eveiiiiig,  and  when  the 
houflebold  asaembled  for  the  usual  worship  and  ^'catechising/' 
the  stranger  was  called  in  with  the  rest  In  the  course  of  the 
exercises  Mr.  Butherf  ord,  desirous  of  testing  the  religious  knowl- 
edge of  his  guest,  or  possibly  wishing  to  include  him  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, by  giving  him  a  question  he  could  easily  answer,  inquired 
of  him  how  many  commandments  there  were.  '^  Eleven  1 "  was  the 
disappointing  reply.  The  strange  mistake,  as  it  seemed,  was  cor- 
rected, possibly  with  an  expressed  or  implied  rebuke.  Early  in 
the  sweet,  fresh  Sabbath  morning,  Mr.  Rutherford  was  up  by  day- 
break, according  to  his  custom,  and  pacing  his  garden,  absorbed 
in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  when  there  broke  upon 
his  ear  the  tones  of  earnest  prayer,  so  intense,  so  spiritual,  that  he 
stood  transfixed  in  surprise  as  he  perceived  that  the  unseen  sup- 
pliant was  the  unknown  stranger  in  the  loft.  When  the  prayer 
was  ended,  the  young  Scottish  minister  sought  his  guest  to  claim 
him  as  a  brother  in  Christ,  and  then  found  that  the  humble  way- 
farer was  an  Episcopal  minister  from  the  south  of  the  Tweed, 
Usher  by  name.  That  morning  he  preached  in  the  kirk  of  An- 
woth,  and  he  took  for  his  text  John  xiii.  84,  and  for  his  subject 
the  Elenenih  Commandment,  a  name  that  has  clung  to  the  pre- 
cept ever  since.  Two  such  men  must  have  had  much  delightful 
spiritual  communion  before  they  parted,  for  strong  Presbyterian 
as  Butherford  was,  he  could  love  a  hroth^y  even  in  a  *'  prelatist." 
It  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  pleasant 
episode  that  Archbishop  Usher  afterwards  endeavored  to  mediate 
between  the  two  extreme  parties  by  proposing  for  Scotland  the 
modified  Episcopacy  which  would  probably  have  satisfied  neither. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  Rutherford  and  Usher  to  have  acted  as 
plenipotentiaries  for  their  respective  churches,  the  history  of  the 
stmg^e  for  liberty  in  both  England  and  Scotland  might  have 
been  much  modified.  The  bitter  and  bloody  struggles  of  the 
Covenant  might  have  been  avoided,  milder  councils  might  have 
prevailed  in  both  kingdoms,  and  Charles  I.  might  have  reigned 
long  as  a  constitutional  monarch. 

Of  Rutherford's  married  life  we  know  but  little.  His  first  wife 
died,  after  a  long  illness,  within  two  years  aftw  his  settlement  at 
Anwoth,  when  he  was  but  thirty  years  oi  age.  Later  in  life  he 
married  again,  and  at  his  death  left  one  surviving  child.  Little, 
however,  of  his  personal  life  appears  in  his  writings,  in  which  the 
relation  to  the  <Uvine  seemed  to  place  all  human  relations  in  the 
background. 

VOL.  VI.  — HO.  34.  25  r^  T 
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Meantime  events  were  thickening  and  hastening  on  to  the  in- 
evitable conflict.  The  haughty  and  imperious  Sjdserf,  Bishop  of 
Ghdlowaj,  was,  like  most  of  tiie  Episcopal  clergy,  a  strong  Ar- 
minian.  Rutherford,  in  his  quiet  study  at  Anwoth,  wrote  a  con- 
troversial treatise  —  ^*  Exercitationes  de  Grati&  *'  —  which  bitterly 
galled  the  bishop,  and  about  the  time  of  his  wife's  death  and  his 
own  severe  illness  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  though  as  he  had  entered  his  charge  by  presenta- 
tion from  the  Viscount  of  Kenmuir,  without  any  engagement  to 
the  bishops,  he  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  under  ^eir  jurisdiction. 
Various  causes  combined  to  bring  this  prosecution  to  nought,  and 
Butherf ord  was  left  in  peace  a  few  years  longer. 

In  1633  Charles  visited  Scotland  to  receive  his  ancestral  crown, 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  to  carry  on  somewhat  farther 
his  father's  pet  design  of  forcing  Episcopacy  on  Scotland.  In 
1636  came  the  coup  de  grdce^  —  the  ^^  Ecclesiastical  Canons  for 
the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  strictly  enjoining 
a  ritualistic  Episcopacy  which,  under  the  inspiration  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  was  strongly  Romanizing  in  its  tendency,  and  forbidding  all 
private  religious  meetings  as  unlawful  conventicles.  The  further 
to  carry  out  the  idea  of  uniformity  in  worship  cherished  by  both 
James  and  Charles,  a  liturgy  followed  the  Canons.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  had  never,  since  the  days  of  Enox,  been  without  a 
liturgy  of  its  own,  though  its  use  was  optional  and  had  been  only 
partial.  It  therefore  did  not  object  to  a  liturgy,  as  such,  but  this 
one,  which  a  decree  of  Charles  prescribed  for  use  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  kingdom,  was  almost  a  copy  of  the  Anglican  one, 
with  alterations  by  Laud,  which  assimilated  it  more  to  the  Roman 
missal. 

In  imposing  these  radical  decrees,  whereby  it  was  intended  to 
destroy  Presbytery  root  and  branch,  Charles  signally  overshot 
his  mark.  He  had  calculated  too  far  on  the  patience  of  his  Scot- 
tish subjects.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  introduction  of  the 
new  liturgy  —  July  18,  1637  —  the  people  rose  in  revolt.  The 
stool  thrown  by  the  famous  Jenny  Geddes  at  the  Dean  of  St. 
Giles's  was,  as  it  were,  the  signal  and  symbol  of  a  general  uprising, 
which  defied  control  and  burst  all  bounds,  irresistible  as  a  flood. 

In  these  last  exciting  events,  however,  Rutherford  was  forced 
to  be  a  passive  spectator.  In  April,  1684,  he  had  been  again  sum- 
moned before  the  same  court,  and  despite  the  intercession  of  some 
of  his  friends,  more  especially  of  the  afterwards  famous  Mar*- 
quis  of  Argyle,  he  was,  in  1686,  deprived  of  his  parochial  office, 
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strictly  prohibited  from  preaching,  and  sentenced  to  remain  a 
state  prisoner,  during  the  king's  pleasure,  in  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen. 

To  this  harsh  sentence,  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Edinburgh,  Rutherford  had  no  choice  but  to  submit.  He  must 
tear  himself  away  from  his  beloyed  flock  and  quiet  manse  at  An- 
woth,  and  bear,  as  patiently  as  he  might,  his  confinement  as  a 
silenced  minister  in  a  city  which  was  then  the  headquarters  of  the 
doctrine  and  ceremonial  he  so  strongly  opposed,  and  which  offered 
to  his  fervid  soul  a  most  chilling  and  ungenial  atmosphere.  *^  The 
LfOrd,"  he  writes  from  thence,  ^^  hath  brought  me  to  Aberdeen, 
where  I  see  Grod  in  few.  This  town  hath  been  advised  upon  of 
purpose  for  me  ;  it  consisteth  either  of  Papists  or  men  of  Gallio's 
naughty  faith ;  it  is  counted  wisdom  in  the  most  not  to  counte- 
nance a  confined  minister,  hut  I  find  Christ  rheither  strange  nor 
unkind.^*  This  was  his  compensation  I  The  gracious  form  of  his 
Divine  Master  seemed  to  break  through  the  clouds,  with  such 
radiance  as  to  fill  his  soul  with  an  unspeakable  joy  and  consola- 
tion which  overpowered  all  other  feelings.  "  I  never  knew  before," 
he  writes  again,  ^*  that  his  love  was  in  such  a  measure.  If  He 
leaves  me.  He  leaves  me  in  pain,  and  sick  of  love,  and  yet  my 
sickness  is  my  life  and  health.  I  have  a  fire  within  me ;  I  defy 
all  the  devils  in  hell  and  all  the  prelates  in  Scotland  to  cast  water 
on  it."  ^^  No  preaching,  no  book,  no  learning  could  give  me  that 
which  I  behoved  to  come  and  get  in  this  town.  Some  have  writ- 
ten to  me  that  I  am  possibly  too  joyful  of  the  cross,  but  my  joy 
overleapeth  the  cross,  it  is  bounded  and  terminate  upon  Christ  I 
know  the  sun  will  overcloud  and  eclipse,  and  I  shall  again  be  put 
to  walk  in  the  shadow,  —  but  Christ  must  be  welcome  to  come 
and  go  as  he  thinketh  meetJ*^ 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  overflowing  spiritual  joy,  he  yearned, 
with  a  father's  tenderness,  over  the  little  flock  from  which  he  had 
been  so  rudely  severed,  and  whose  needs  and  sorrows  he  felt 
acutely,  passing  through  much  heaviness  of  soul  in  their  behalf. 
To  convey  to  them  the  comfort  wherewith  he  had  been  comforted 
of  God,  these  "  Letters  "  were  written  which  have  helped  and  com- 
forted so  many  more.  Quaint  and  often  obsolete  as  is  their  old 
Scottish  phraseology,  they  can  never  grow  old,  for  they  appeal  to 
the  ever-living  needs  of  the  human  heart.  As  letters  they  are 
unique  in  their  character,  from  being  filled,  not  with  reflections  or 
speculations,  but  with  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  else* 
Poctrinal  subjects  are  occasionally  glanced  at,  and  at  such  times 
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even  Rutherford  beoomeB  seotarian ;  but  in  general  his  bnmii^ 
thoughts  belong  to  the  pure  empyrean,  far  above  tiie  strife  of 
polemics  or  of  schools.  In  his  enforced  absence,  the  bereaved 
pastor  shares  with  his  bereaved  people,  ooUectivelj  or  individ- 
ually, the  varied  experienoes  of  his  own  soul,  —  his  natural  de- 
pression and  grief  as  well  as  the  rich  and  sweet  compensatioBS 
bestowed  by  Christ,  his  intense  longings  after  greater  love  and 
fuller  oommunion,  and  the  irrepressible  soul-satisfying  joy  and 
peace  ^^  that  passeth  all  understanding,'^  which  taxed  his  whole 
range  of  language  and  metaphor  to  express.  Full  of  uncon- 
scious poetry  they  are,  too ;  the  ^^  little  birds  of  Anwoth,"  die 
^^mayflower,''  the  fallow  field,  the  moonlight  and  dews,  the  rising 
storm,  the  siunmer  shower,  the  river,  **  flowing  over  bank  and 
brae,"  —  all  are  called  into  requisition  to  describe  the  ever-vaiying 
phases  of  the  life  of  the  soul  ^'  hid  with  Christ  in  God.'' 

But  let  us  give  a  few  of  his  own  outpourings  both  in  sorrorw 
and  joy,  taken  here  and  there  from  letters  whose  motto  might  be, 
**  Sorrowing  yet  alway  rejoicing : "  — 

^My  closed  mouth,  my  silent  Sabbaths,  the  memory  of  my 
oommunion  with  Christ,  in  many  fair,  fair  days  in  Anwoth,  hadi 
almost  broken  my  faith  into  two  halves ;  yet  in  my  deepest  appre- 
hensions of  his  anger,  I  see  through  a  cloud  that  I  am  wrong; 
and  He,  in  love  to  my  soul,  hath  taken  up  the  controversy  between 
faith  and  apprehension,  and  a  judgment  is  passed  on  Christ's  side 
of  it ;  and  I  subscribe  the  judgment." 

*^When  I  think  upon  the  sparrows  and  swallows  that  build 
{heir  nests  in  the  kirk  at  Anwoth,  and  of  my  dumb  Sabbaths,  my 
sorrowful  eyes  make  me  look  upon  Christ  as  angry  with  me,  but  I 
forbid  my  thoughts  to  receive  slanders  of  my  Preserver." 

"  I  desire  to  give  no  faith,  no  credit  to  my  sorrow  when  it  sug- 
gests hard  thoughts  of  Christ ;  yet  these  thoughts  awake  with  me 
in  the  morning ;  oh,  what  service  can  a  silenced  man  do  in  Christ's 
bouse?  I  am  a  dry  tree,  alas  I  I  can  neither  plant  nor  water  I  Oh,  if 
I  might  but  speak  to  three  or  four  herdboys  of  my  Master,  I  would 
be  satisfied  to  be  the  meanest  and  most  obscure  of  all  the  pastora 
in  this  land  I  But  He  saith,  *  I  will  not  send  you,  I  have  no  er- 
rands for  yon.'  My  desire  to  serve  Him  is  sick  of  jealousy,  lest 
He  be  unwilling  to  employ  me.  Secondly,  this  is  seconded  with 
another.  What  have  I  done  in  Anwoth  ?  The  fair  work  that  my 
Master  began  there  is  like  a  bird  dying  in  the  shell ;  and  what 
dien  shall  I  have  to  show  of  all  my  labor,  in  the  day  of  my  ap- 
pearanoe  before  Him,  when  the  Master  of  the  vineyard  calleth 
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the  laborers  and  gireth  them  their  hire  ?  Yet  thirdly,  I  tmly  re* 
pent,  and  pray  Christ  to  pardon  my  querulous  unbelieving  sad- 
ness and  sorrow.  I  rue  from  my  heart  that  I  yklded  so  far  to  the 
Ijqw  as  to  apprehend  wrath  in  my  Lord  Jesus ;  for  truly  I  am  a 
debtor  to  his  love,  —  but  I  wish  He  would  give  me  grace  to  learn 
to  do  without  his  oomforts,  and  to  give  thanks  and  believe^  when 
the  Bun  is  not  in  the  Jirmament.*^ 

**  It  was  good  for  me  to  come  to  Aberdeen,  to  learn  a  new  mys- 
tery of  Christ,  that  his  promise  is  to  be  believed  against  all  appear- 
ance.** 

'*  It  is  true,  my  silent  Sabbaths  have  been,  and  still  are,  glassy 
ice,  whereon  my  faith  can  scarce  hold  its  feet,  and  I  am  often 
blown  back  with  a  storm  of  doubting ;  yet  truly  my  bonds  all  this 
time  are  perfumed  with  the  deep  love  of  Christ." 

^  God  hath  made  many  im  flowers,  but  the  fairest  of  them  all 
is  heaven,  and  the  flower  of  all  flowers  is  Christ.  Oh,  why  do  we 
not  flee  up  to  that  lovely  One  ?  Oh,  for  as  much  love  as  would  go 
round  about  the  earth  and  over  the  heaven ;  yea  the  heaven  of 
heavens  and  ten  thousand  worlds,  that  I  might  let  all  out  upon 
fair,  fair,  only  fair  Christ.  But,  alas  I  I  have  nothing  for  E^m, 
yet  He  hath  much  for  me." 

^^  I  creep  under  my  Lord's  wings  in  the  great  shower,  and  the 
water  cannot  reach  me.  We  may  sing  even  in  our  winter's  storm, 
in  the  expectation  of  a  summer's  sun  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  No 
created  powers  in  hell  or  out  of  hell  can  mar  our  Lord  Jesus  his 
music  or  spoil  our  song  of  joy ;  let  us  then  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
tiie  salvation  of  our  Lord,  for  faith  had  never  yet  cause  to  have 
wet  cheeks  and  hanging  down  brows,  or  to  droop  and  die." 

So  Samuel  Butherford  was  enabled  by  God's  grace  to  '^sing 
the  Lord's  song,"  in  what  to  him  was  spiritually  a  '^  strange  land." 
But  in  February,  1638,  the  famous  *^  Covenant "  was  signed  in 
Greyfriars  Churchyard.  Charles  was  compelled  to  recede,  and 
the  course  of  public  events  soon  rendered  it  possible  for  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford to  return  without  hindrance  to  his  beloved  flock,  where  in 
that  season  of  intense  religious  fervor  his  unwearied  ministrations 
were  even  more  acceptable  and  useful  than  they  had  been  before. 
He  was  present  as  a  delegate  at  the  memorable  and  stormy  As- 
sembly which  met  in  the  old  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  in  the  end  of 
1688,  to  consummate  the  ecclesiastical  reaction,  and  stamp  out 
Episcopacy  by  deposing  the  Bishops,  just  as  Charles  had  done  his 
best  to  stamp  out  Presbytery.  The  lesson  of  toleration  had  not 
been  learned  in  those  days ;  and  now  the  tables  were  turned,  and. 
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as  the  Moderator  expressed  it  in  closing  the  Assembly,  they  had 
^^  cast  down  the  waUs  of  Jericho  I  '* 

That  Rutherford,  keen  oontroyersialist  and  ardent  chnrchmsn 
though  he  was,  did  not  approve  of  all  the  extreme  measures  of  that 
Assembly  is  evident  from  the  regretful  tone  of  his  reference  to 
it  in  one  of  his  latest  writings  in  ^^  The  Covenanted  Work  of 
Keformation  in  Scotland,"  in  words  full  of  truth :  — 

^^  The  Church  of  Scotland  had  once  as  much  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  as  to  the  power  and  purity  of  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government,  as  any  land  we  read  of  since  the  Lord  took  his 
ancient  people  to  be  his  covenanted  church.  Afterwards,  cm 
work  in  public  was  too  much  in  sequestration  of  estates,  fining, 
and  imprisoning,  more  than  in  a  compassionate  moumfolness  of 
spirit  toward  those  whom  we  saw  to  oppose  the  work.  In  our  as- 
semblies, we  sought  more  to  set  up  a  state  opposite  to  a  state  more 
set  upon  forms,  citations,  leading  of  ¥ritne8ses,  suspensions  from 
benefices,  than  spiritually  to  persuade  and  work  upon  the  con- 
science with  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.  Whichever 
way  the  army  and  the  sword,  and  the  countenance  of  nobles  and 
officers  seemed  to  sway,  that  way  were  the  measures  carried. 
And  if  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  our  Master  had  got  so 
much  place  in  our  hearts  we  might  have  waited  on  gainsayers  and 
parties  contrary  minded  and  driven  gently,  as  our  Master  Christ 
who  loves  not  to  overdrive,  but  carries  the  lambs  in  his  bosom." 

By  the  Assembly  of  1638,  Rutherford  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews  and  assistant  min- 
ister in  its  parish  church.  This  University  town  had  been  the 
seat  of  the  primate  of  Scotland,  and  the  centre  of  a  cold  form- 
alism, but  such  was  the  effect  of  the  spiritual  power  of  Ruthei^ 
ford  in  teaching  and  preaching  that,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
time,  it  ^^  forthwith  became  a  Lebanon  out  of  which  were  taken 
cedars  for  building  the  house  of  God  throughout  the  land."  At 
the  Assembly  of  1640,  shortly  before  the  famous  Long  Parlia- 
ment met,  we  find  Rutherford,  who  did  not  usually  speak  much 
in  Church  Courts,  taking  part  in  a  debate  concerning  private  re- 
ligious meetings,  opposed,  strange  as  it  now  seems,  by  one  section 
of  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Rutherford's  contribution  to  the  debate 
consisted  of  an  effective  syllogism,  which  eventually  settled  the 
question  for  that  time :  ^^  What  the  Scriptures  do  warrant,  no 
assembly  may  disannul ;  but  private  meetings  for  religious  exe^ 
cises  the  Scriptures  do  warrant,  ^  They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake 
often  one  to  another,'  etc.,  *  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another 
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and  praj  one  for  another/  etc.  These  things  could  not  he  done 
in  public  meetings.** 

We  do  not  know  whether  Rutherford  was  as  much  opposed  to 
the  barbarous  statutes  passed  about  this  time  concerning  unhappy 
old  women  charged  with  witchcraft.  It  seems  scarcely  credible 
that  in  one  Scottish  county  aloncy  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months^  upwards  of  thiriy  of  these  victims  of  superstition  were 
burned  to  death,  the  Assembly  expressing  its  astonishment  and 
regret  at  the  increase  of  a  supposed  crime,  itself  the  creation  of 
the  wave  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  from  which  the  land  could 
not  shake  itself  free  as  summarily  as  it  had  shaken  off  Episco- 
pacy. As  we  have  said,  it  was  a  barbarous  age,  when  kirk  ses- 
sions required  the  trembling  and  weeping  women  who  sat  publicly 
on  the  ^^  stool  of  repentance,"  to  lay  aside  on  such  occasions  the 
plaid  which  formed  the  modest  headgear  of  Scottish  women,  and 
with  which  they  were  fain  to  hide  their  downcast  faces. 

The  battle  for  religious  liberty  which  had  been  fought  in  Scot- 
land had  helped  to  bring  about  the  victory  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  disestablishment  of  Episcopacy  in  England.  But 
in  pulling  down  this  form  of  church  polity,  the  English  Puritans 
had  set  up  no  other.  The  sympathies  of  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians were  with  the  Puritans,  but  they  never  anticipated  any 
successor  to  Episcopacy  short  of  the  Presbytery,  in  whose  divine 
right  they  fully  believed.  To  them  Independency  was  but  another 
form  of  error,  and  its  followers  were  "  sectaries."  Their  Calvin- 
ism, too,  had  been  intensified  by  their  contest  with  Arminianism. 
Upon  the  Covenanters  now  dawned  the  glorious  hope  of  extend- 
ing throughout  England  as  well  as  Scotland  the  blessings  of 
Presbyterian  doctrine  and  government.  As  Charles  had  insisted 
on  uniformity  on  behalf  of  Episcopacy,  so  the  Presbyterian  lead- 
ers now  demanded  uniformity  on  behalf  of  Presbytery.  Under 
pressure  of  this  demand.  Parliament  called  together  the  cele- 
brated Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  closely  associated 
with  the  "  Westminster  Confession,"  so  long,  for  good  or  ill,  the 
watchword  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

For  this  great  Assembly  Butherford  went  up  to  London  as  one 
of  the  six  Scottish  Commissioners.  One  of  the  lay  commis- 
sioners was,  strange  to  say,  the  afterwards  notorious  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  treacherous  persecutors 
of  the  church  he  then  represented. 

We  can  imagine  the  solemn  gladness  with  which  Samuel  Buther- 
ford went  to  London,  full  of  the  belief  that  he  was  now  to  help 
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to  endmme  his  bdoTed  Choroh  as  supreme  m  England  as  well » 
in  Scotland.  It  is  well  that  the  future  is  hidden  from  our  eyes. 
There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  the  fatuity  of  all  endeavors 
to  cramp  men's  minds  in  a  oast-iron  uniformity  than  the  record  <rf 
the  two  attempts  to  enforce  uniformity  in  England  and  Scotland, 
—  in  the  one  case  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  in  the  other  by  f oroe 
of  opinion.  Notwithstanding  the  Stuarts  and  the  CoTenant,  the 
northern  kingdom  has  remained  mainly  Presbyterian,  the  southern 
mainly  Episcopalian  and  Independent.  And  it  is  well  for  religiooB 
liberty  and  progress  that  it  b  so. 

M  God  fnlfilfl  hiiiiself  in  many  ways 
Lest  one  good  eostom  ihoold  oornipt  the  worid." 

The  Assembly,  however,  which  met  in  Westminster  Abbey^ 
lasted  iorjive  years  and  a  half^  and  sat  one  thousand  and  sixty- 
three  times  I  It  left  to  future  ages,  as  the  result  of  its  labors,  iinA 
"  Form  of  Church  Government,"  the  **  Directory  of  Public  Wor- 
ship,'' the  ^*  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,"  and,  not  least, 
the  **  Shorter  Catechism,"  which,  notwithstanding  one  or  two  ex- 
treme statements,  is  incomparable  as  a  brief  compendium  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  There  were  strongly  defined  parties  at  the  Assem- 
bly, and  much  keen  discussion.  The  catholicity  of  Baxter  and 
the  spirituality  of  Howe  were  unfortunately  lacking.  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, however,  was  one  of  its  most  honored  members,  and  uni- 
versally beloved  for  his  zeal  and  faithfulness.  It  was  during  his 
attendance  there  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  ^*  Lex  Rex,"  which 
anticipated  some  of  the  most  liberal  views  of  our  own  age  on 
constitutional  liberty.  Those  were  times  when  no  one  inquired, 
**  Should  clergymen  be  politicians  ?  "  It  was  a  question  of  exist- 
ence. Religious  and  civil  liberty  were  inextricably  intertwined, 
and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Of  ^*  Lex  Rex,"  Charles  himself 
said  that  it  would  never  get  an  answer.  Before  the  Westminster 
Assembly  had  closed,  however,  the  monarchy  in  England  was 
crushed  for  the  time,  and  the  royal  ^^  martyr  "  had  expiated  his 
constitutional  sins  on  the  scaffold  before  Whitehall.  And  by  one 
of  the  strange  reactions  of  history,  Scottish  chivalry  had  taken 
up  the  falling  cause  of  its  tjrrannical  oppressor,  and  its  army 
fought  for  him  to  the  last,  and  tried  to  force  young  Charles  IL  in 
England  as  his  successor. 

It  were  a  long  and  weary  task  to  record  the  troubled  history  of 
the  Scottish  Church  for  some  succeeding  years.  While  the  coun- 
try was  fighting  for  Charles  II.,  Rutherford  was  one  of  a  small 
band  of  **  Protesters,"  who  in  some  respects  would  seem  illiberal. 
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bat  were  doabtless  aetuated  by  a  well-gronnded  suspicion  of  the 
unhappy  alliance  of  the  Church  with  an  unscrupulous  prince 
who  signed  the  Covenant  purely  to  accomplish  his  own  selfish 
ends.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Butherf ord  was  urgently  invited  by 
two  Dutch  universities  to  aocept  appointment  to  their  divinity 
chairs.  But  he  had  the  heart  of  a  true  patriot,  and  as  he  had 
refused  to  think  of  emigrating  to  America  in  the  former  season  of 
persecution,  so  neither  could  he  be  induced  to  leave  his  beloved 
Church  and  country  at  a  crisis  when  they  were  torn  by  internal 
discord,  and  the  General  Assembly,  at  war  with  the  English  Par- 
liament, was  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Cromwell.  Till  the  Pro- 
tector's death,  however,  six  years  later,  the  Scottish  Presbyterians 
continued  free  to  worship  God  as  their  consciences  prescribed. 

With  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  came  the  troubles  that 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  any  scion  of  the  Stuart  house.  The 
freedom  bought  with  a  great  price  at  Marston  Moor  and  Wor- 
cester had  been  thrown  away,  and  Scotland,  blinded  by  its  chival- 
rous loyalty,  rejoiced  over  the  event  which  it  had  helped  to  accom- 
plish. But  very  soon  the  covenanted  monarch  threw  off  the  solenm 
oath  he  had  taken.  A  rescissory  act  speedily  undid  the  work  of 
twenty  years.  Episcopacy  was  once  more  supreme  in  Scotland,  and 
imprisonment  or  death  was  the  fate  of  all  who  presumed  to  resist 
or  even  to  remonstrate.  The  hopes  of  those  who  had  toiled  to 
rear  the  fair  fabric  of  the  Scottish  kirk  were  again  dashed  to  the 
ground.  Butherford  was  marked  out  as  one  of  the  victims  of  pre- 
latical  wrath.  His  obnoxious  book,  ^  Lex  Bex,"  was  burned  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  by  the  common  hangman,  and  for  having 
written  it,  he  was  indicted  for  high  treason^  and  summoned  before 
Parliament.  Had  he  lived  to  obey  the  summons,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  shared  the  ignominious  death  of  his  friend 
James  Ghithrie,  to  whom,  shortly  before  his  trial  and  execution, 
one  of  his  last  letters  was  addressed,  full  of  Christian  sympathy 
and  glorious  hope.  But  he  himself  was  being  called  home  by  the 
more  gradual  way  of  wasting  illness.  ^'Tell  them,"  he  said, 
when  the  summons  came,  ^'  I  have  got  a  summons  already  before 
a  superior  judge  and  judicatory,  and  I  behoove  to  answer  my  first 
sninmons."  Bejoicing  in  the  realized  presence  of  his  Master,  and 
in  the  happy  assurance  of  a  fuller  and  sweeter  communion  beyond 
the  grave,  he  needed  little  to  care  for  summons  or  indictment,  or 
for  the  burning  of  his  book  by  Archbishop  Sharpe,  before  his  win- 
dows at  St.  Andrews.  He  was  already  a  dweUer  in  heavenly 
jdaoes.    The  hymn  which  embalms  his  **'  Last  Words,"  and  other 
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oharaoteristio  thoughts,  is  familiar  to  all,  or  ought  to  be.  The  day 
before  his  death  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Oh,  that  all  my  brethren  in  tiie  pub- 
lic may  know  what  a  Master  I  have  served,  and  what  peace  I  ha?e 
this  day.  I  shall  sleep  in  Christ,  and  when  I  awake,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  with  his  likeness.  This  night  shall  close  the  door,  and 
put  my  anchor  within  the  veil,  and  I  shall  go  away  in  a  sleep,  by 
five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning."  It  was  even  as  he  said.  On 
the  19th  of  March,  1661,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  while 
Parliament  was  debating  whether  to  let  him  die  in  the  college  or 
not,  he  passed  into  the  eternal  rest,  almost  with  the  words  on  his 
lips :  "  Glory,  glory,  dwelleth  in  Emmanuel's  Land  I  " 

Few  men  have  so  remarkably  combined  the  qualities  of  a  kerai 
and  able  controversialist  and  a  fervid  and  loving  saint.  No  doubt 
tyranny  and  persecution  had  tinged  him  with  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance in  matters  which,  in  a  happier  age  of  liberty,  we  deem  non- 
essentiaL  But  the  chord  of  Christian  love  was  ever  the  dominant 
one  in  his  heart  His  hope  for  his  beloved  Church  and  country  was 
ever  strong :  ^^  There  shall  be  a  fair  green  garden  for  Christ  in 
this  land,  and  God's  summer  dew  shall  lie  on  it  all  the  night,  and 
we  shall  sing  again  our  new  marriage-song  to  our  Bridegroom, 
concerning  his  vineyard ;  but  who  knoweth  whether  we  shall  live 
and  see  it  ?  "  He  himself  was  mercifully  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come ;  from  the  bitter  and  bloody  struggle  which  wasted  the 
land  ;  from  the  cruel  persecution  which  drove  out  ministers  and 
people  from  their  parish  churches,  to  be  hunted  like  partridges  on 
the  mountains,  and  shot  down  by  Claverhouse  and  his  troopers, 
because  they  sought  there  ^  freedom  to  worship  Gt>d,"  according 
to  their  consciences.  Little  wonder  if  such  men  as  Butherford 
and  Guthrie  could  see  no  good  in  a  system  associated  in  their 
minds  with  oppression  and  cruelty  t 

**  For  the  forms  of  things  deceive  us,  and  we  quarrel  o'er  oar  oreeds. 
While  each  tme  heart  receives  the  one  truth  his  spirit  needs." 

Rutherford's  "  Letters  "  number  three  hundred  and  sixty-two ; 
the  earliest  dating  from  Anwoth  soon  after  his  settlement  there, 
the  latest  from  St.  Andrews,  only  three  weeks  before  his  death. 
Besides  the  full  edition,  which  is  cumbered  with  a  good  deal  of 
repetition  and  with  occasional  coarseness  of  imagery,  there  is  an 
admirable  abridged  one,  edited  by  a  man  of  like  spiritual  genius 
and  saintly  spirit,  the  late  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen.  It  is 
Rutherford's  "  fair  garden  "  of  spiritual  flowers,  caref uUy  weeded. 
It  were  well  that  these  were  better  known  in  an  age  that  especially 
needs  the  truth  that  ^'  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
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of  the  things  that  he  possesseth."  In  one  of  them  he  writes :  ^^  If 
mjr  sufferings  could  do  beholders  good  and  edify  his  church,  and 
proclaim  the  incomparable  worth  of  Christ's  love  to  the  world, 
oh,  then  would  my  soul  be  overjoyed,  and  my  sad  heart  cheered 
and  calmed."  He  has  indeed  fulfilled  his  own  aspiration.  While 
his  controversial  writings,  able  and  numerous  as  tliey  are,  are  now 
hardly  known,  these  melodies  of  faith  and  love,  drawn  forth  by 
suffering,  have  been  to  thousands,  during  these  two  hundred 
years,  a  veritable  well-spring  of  quickening  and  inspiration.  Of 
the  sacred  places  of  Scotland,  in  the  estimation  of  many  hearts, 
the  humble  kirk  and  manse  of  Anwoth  are  second  only  to  old 
Greyfriars  Churchyard  or  the  ruins  of  lona. 

Agnes  Mavle  Machar. 
EiNosTON,  Omtabio,  Canada. 


BUDDHISM'S   BEST   GOSPEL. 

The  sprightly  account  of  an  interview  with  "  A  Boztt  of  the 
Monto  Sect,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Century  "  for  July,  tantalizes 
the  reader  not  only  by  leaving  its  most  important  question  unan- 
swered, but  also  by  suggesting  a  host  of  others  concerning  which 
we  are  left  equally  in  the  dark.  After  ^^  What  is  this  God  ?  "  we 
would  further  ask,  ^^  How  came  this  Buddhist  priest  to  be  a  mono- 
theist  ?  How  came  he  to  be  a  theist  at  all  ?  What  is  this  religion 
which  is  claimed  to  be  better  for  the  Japanese  than  that  of  the 
Bible  ?  Who  is  this  priest  who  is  so  keen  of  mind  and  quick  of 
tongue  ?  Is  he  a  fair  specimen  of  the  priests  of  Japan  ? "  To 
some  of  these  questions  an  answer  will  be  attempted  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

It  is  now  more  than  twelve  years  since,  on  a  beautiful  day  in 
May  in  Taiko  Sama's  garden  in  Kyoto,  a  friend  who  was  a 
learned  priest  of  the  Nishi  Honganji,  the  chief  temple  of  the  Shin 
or  Monto  sect,  brought  to  me  his  fellow-priest,  Benjo  Akaroatsfi, 
the  ^^  boz&  "  of  the  article  referred  to.  I  was  wholly  unprepared 
to  meet  an  English-speaking  priest  familiar  with  Western  scien- 
tific and  religious  thought,  and  the  great  surprise  and  interest  of 
that  meeting  are  vividly  recalled  by  Mr.  Parks's  animated  narra- 
tive. Here  was  the  greatest  of  the  curiosities  I  had  found  in 
Japan ;  and  from  this  and  repeated  interviews,  during  the  years 
that  followed,  Buddhism  became  a  subject  of  intense  interest. 
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PriesI  Almmatrt,  as  I  leamMl  later,  is  one  of  two  maiJra 
to  Europe  eeyeral  years  previoiis  by  the  so-oalled  **  Befonned  ^  or 
''Protestant''  Buddhists  for  the  stody  of  F^  and  Sanskrit,  and 
especially  for  the  stady  of  Christianity.  One  spent  mndi  of  his 
time  in  Franoe,  but  Mr.  Akamatstt's  studies  were  mostly  in  Ixm- 
don,  Oxford,  and  Edinburgh.^  One  result  of  this  trip  was  dM 
establishment  of  a  ooll^;e  in  Kyoto,  in  which  instruction  in  £ng^ 
Ush  and  in  Western  science  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  eurricolnm. 
The  more  conservatiye  priests,  howeyer,  opposed  this  feature,  and 
the  college  is  only  a  shadow  of  what  it  was  intended  to  be. 
Another  result  is  found  in  the  attempt  to  put  Buddhist  teaching 
as  far  as  possible  in  a  Christian  form.  Hence  it  is  that  he  speaks 
of  Amital^  as  *^Gh>d,"  —  a  word  which  Buddhists  never  use 
of  their  objects  of  worship,  and  even  he  would  shrink  from  its 
use  to  one  acquainted  with  the  Japanese  language.  I  remember 
with  what  evident  pleasure  he  said  to  me  one  day :  ^'  We  lo(A 
upon  Sakyamuni  just  as  the  Unitarians  look  upon  Jesus  Christ, 
not  as  divine  but  simply  as  a  great  teacher." 

Mr.  Akamatsfi's  mental  characteristics  are  sufficiently  evident 
from  Mr.  Parks*s  account;  something  more  as  to  his  religions 
tenets  may  be  desirable. 

The  sect  to  which  he  belongs  represents  the  extreme  reaotioift 
from  the  comfortless  no-soul,  no-immortality,  no-Grod,  no-prayer 
teaching  of  Sakyamuni.  All  through  the  great  North,  which  if  we 
follow  the  usual  statistics  embraces  470,000,000  of  the  500,000,- 
000  of  Buddhists,  the  masses  negative  all  these  negatives  and  in- 
dulge the  larger  hope  of  an  objective  savior  and  a  real  existence 
after  death.  Amitabba,  who  is  one  of  many  imaginary  buddhas 
who  are  clothed  with  infinite  attributes  by  the  different  sects,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  buddha  in  northern  countries,  becomes 
in  this  sect  the  only  Saviour,  the  ^'  One  God  "  of  Mr.  AkamatsS. 
''  What  is  this  God,*'  —  this  best  gospel  of  Buddhism?  Let  us 
hear  from  Mr.  Akamatstt  himself.  The  following  statement  of 
belief  I  received  from  his  own  hands :  — 

"A  BBIEF  ACCOUNT  OP  *8HIN8HIU.* 

^^  Buddhism  teaches  that  all  things,  both  abstract  and  concrete, 

^  A  similar  delegation  was  sent  out  in  1879,  and  bore  tniifi  in  B.  Nanjio's 
splendid  Catalogue  of  the  Tripitaka.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  tiiese  priests 
were  sent  to  a  Christian  land  to  study  the  sacred  languages  of  their  religion, 
and  that  the  best  catalogfue  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  bears  the  seal  of  a 
Christian  Unirersity,  with  the  motto  **  Dommui  ilkmmaiio  i 
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are  produced  and  destroyed  by  certain  causes  and  combinations  of 
<arcumstanoes ;  and  that  the  state  of  our  present  life  has  its  cause 
in  what  we  have  done  in  our  previous  existence  up  to  the  present ; 
mad  our  present  actions  will  become  the  causes  of  our  state  of 
existence  in  the  future  life. 

^  As  our  doings  are  good  or  bad  and  of  different  d^rees  of  ex- 
cellence or  evil,  so  these  produce  different  effects,  having  many 
degrees  of  suffering  or  happiness.  AU  men  and  other  sentient 
beings  have  an  interminable  existence,  dying  in  one  form  and 
being  reborn  in  another ;  so  that  if  men  wish  to  escape  from  a 
miscurable  state  of  transmigration  they  must  cut  off  the  causes, 
whidi  are  the  passions,  such,  for  example,  as  covetousness,  anger, 
etc 

*^  The  principal  object  of  Buddhism  is  to  enable  men  to  obtain 
salvation  from  misery  according  to  the  doctrine  of  ^  extinction  of 
passion.'  This  doctrine  is  the  cause  of  salvation,  and  salvation 
is  the  effect  of  this  doctrine.  This  salvation  we  call  Nirv&na, 
which  means  eternal  happiness,  and  is  the  state  of  Buddha.  It 
is,  however,  very  difficult  to  cut  off  all  the  passions,  but  Bud- 
dhism professes  to  teach  many  ways  of  obtaining  this  object. 

^^  Nfig&rdjuna,  the  Indian  saint,  said  that  in  Buddhism  there  are 
many  ways,  easy  and  difficult,  as  in  worldly  ways,  some  painful 
like  a  mountainous  journey,  others  pleasant  like  sailing  on  the 
sea.  These  ways  may  be  classed  in  two  divisions,  one  being  called 
*  self-power,'  or  help  through  self,  and  the  other  called  ^  the  power 
of  otlrars,'  or  ^  help  through  another.' 

"  Our  sect,  called  '  Shinshiu,'  literally  meaning,  •  True  doctrine,' 
which  was  founded  by  Shinran  Shonin,  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
^help  from  another.'  Now  what  is  the  ^ power  of  another?' 
It  is  the  great  power  of  Amita  Buddha.  Amita  means  ^  bound- 
less,' and  we  believe  that  the  life  and  light  of  Buddha  are  both 
perfect ;  also  that  other  buddhas  obtained  their  state  of  buddha- 
sbip  by  the  help  of  Amita  Buddha,  therefore  Amita  Buddha  is 
calfed  the  chief  of  the  buddhas. 

'^  Amita  Buddha  always  exercises  his  boundless  mercy  upon  all 
creatures,  and  shows  a  great  desire  to  help  and  influence  all  people 
who  rely  on  him  to  complete  all  merits  and  be  reborn  into  Paradise 
(Nirvfina). 

*^  Our  sect  ^ys  no  attention  to  the  other  buddhas,  and  putting 
faith  only  in  the  great  desire  of  Amita  Buddha,  etpect  to  escape 
from  this  miserable  world  and  to  enter  into  Paradise  in  the  next  life. 
From  the  time  of  putting  faith  in  the  saving  desire  of  Buddha, 
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we  do  not  need  any  power  of  self  help,  but  need  only  keep  his 
mercy  in  heart  and  invoke  his  name  in  order  to  remember  him. 
These  doings  we  call :  ^  Thanksgiving  for  salvation.' 

"  In  our  sect  we  make  no  difference  between  priest  and  layman 
as  concerns  their  way  of  obtaining  salvation,  the  only  difference 
being  in  their  profession  or  business;  and  consequently  the  priest 
is  allowed  to  marry  and  eat  flesh,  which  is  pn>hibited  to  the  mem- 
bers of  other  Buddhist  sects. 

"  Again,  our  sect  forbids  all  prayers  and  supplications  for  happi- 
ness in  the  present  life  to  any  of  the  buddhas,  even  to  Amita 
Buddha,  because  the  events  of  the  present  life  cannot  be  altered 
by  the  power  of  others ;  it  teaches  the  followers  of  the  sect  to  do 
their  moral  duty,  loving  each  other,  keeping  order  and  the  laws 
of  the  government.  We  have  many  writings  stating  the  prin- 
ciples inculcated  by  our  sect,  but  I  give  only  the  translation  of 
the  following  creed,  which  was  written  by  Rennyo  Shonin,  who  was 
the  chief  priest  of  the  eighth  generation  from  the  founder. 

"the  creed  op  8HIN8HIU. 

"  Rejecting  all  religious  austerities  and  other  action,  giving  up 
all  idea  of  self-power,  we  rely  upon  Amita  Buddha,  with  the  whole 
heart,  for  our  salvation  in  the  future  life,  which  is  the  most  ini- 
portant  thing ;  believing  that  at  the  moment  of  putting  our  &uth 
in  Amita  Buddha  our  salvation  is  settled.  From  that  moment 
invocation  of  his  name  is  observed  to  express  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness for  Buddha's  mercy;  moreover,  being  thankful  for  the 
reception  of  this  doctrine  from  the  founder  and  succeeding  chief 
priests,  whose  teachings  were  so  benevolent,  and  as  welcome  as 
light  in  a  dark  night,  we  must  also  keep  the  laws  which  are  fixed 
for  our  duty  during  our  whole  life." 

This  statement,  we  cannot  forget,  faces  toward  the  Occident. 
It  does  not  fully  satisfy  us.  Our  minds  press  for  something  more 
definite,  more  in  detail.  Who  is  Amitabha?  If  he  does  not 
create  or  preserve,  if  he  cannot  help  "  in  the  events  of  this  life,"  — 
a  most  important  one  of  which  is  sin,  • —  why  should  he  be  called 
God?  and  more  especially  why  the  ^One  God"?  What  does 
their  '^  Bible  "  tell  us  about  Amitabha?  What  gospel  has  it  for 
mankind  that  makes  it  better  for  the  Japanese  or  for  any  people 
than  the  Christian  Scriptures  ?  To  answer  these  questions  I  have 
made  the  following  free  translation  from  the  Muriyojiu  Kyo,  the 
most  important  of  the  Sukhayati  Sutras,  upon  which  this  sect  is 
based.    Like  the  old  palace  in  Kyoto,  its  chief  interest  to  the 
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Occidental  mind  will  be  found  to  lie  in  its  emptiness.  A  more 
literal  translation  would  have  only  made  this  quality  more  appar- 
ent. In  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  voL  v.,  will  be 
found  an  abridgment  of  the  same  story. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Buddhist  prin- 
ciple that  every  buddha  becomes  so  only  through  his  own  exer- 
tions, this  "  One  God  "  was,  according  to  this  "  Bible,"  an  ordi- 
nary human,  and  has  simply  worked  and  wished  himself  into  the 
possession  of  all  these  infinite  excellences. 

The  story  runs  as  follows :  Once  when  Sakyamuni  was  in 
Bajagriha,  an  innumerable  company  of  disciples  being  gathered 
around  him,  his  countenance  was  observed  to  possess  an  unusually 
brilliant  appearance,  shining,  indeed,  like  a  clear  mirror,  which 
reflects  the  objects  before  it  in  perfect  outline  and  minute  detail. 

Whereupon,  Ananda,  cousin  of  the  Sage,  arose  and  worshiped 
him,  and  asked  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  change  in  his  appear- 
ance :  ^^  Was  he  not  in  communication  with  the  other  innumerable 
buddha  of  the  universe  ?  " 

The  Sage  replied  to  this  by  asking :  ^^  Is  this  question  of  yours, 
Ananda,  something  arising  from  your  own  heart  alone,  or  is  it  by 
an  inspiration  from  heaven  that  you  ask  this  ?  " 

Ananda  replied  that  it  was  from  his  own  heart  that  the  ques- 
tion arose. 

^*  That  is  admirable,"  exclaimed  Sakya.  *^  Now  listen  to  me 
while  I  proceed  to  reveal  another  system  of  doctrine :  — 

**In  the  countless  ages  of  the  past  the  following  named  buddha 
existed.  [Here  follows  a  list  of  fifty-three  buddha,  ending  with 
the  Tathagata  King  Sejizai.] 

^^  In  the  time  of  Sejizai  Buddha,  a  certain  king,  Mushonen  by 
name,  was  filled  with  a  desire  for  salvation,  both  for  himself  and 
others,  and  to  this  end  he  abandoned  throne  and  kingdom,  and 
became  a  priest  under  the  name  of  Hoz5.  This  man  greatly  ex- 
celled in  wisdom  and  courage.  Not  content  with  an  ordinary 
degree  of  excellence,  he  besought  Sejizai  to  teach  him  the  way  of 
becoming  a  buddha,  promising  to  follow  his  instructions  faithfully, 
and  that  in  the  heaven  which  he  as  a  buddha  would  possess,  even 
the  cause  of  the  ceaseless  round  of  birth,  sickness,  suffering,  and 
death  should  be  unknown. 

"Sejizai  replied  that  the  way  of  attaining  this  was  already    ; 
known  to  his  disciple ;  but  the  latter  said  that  this  was  such  an 
exceedingly  difficult  task  that  his  strength  was  insufficient  for  it, 
and  he  besought  his  teacher  again  to  show  him  how  the  countless 
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buddlia  had  attaiiied  their  exalted  state,  and  to  repeal  to  him  Ao 
ooQdition  of  the  heavens  presided  over  by  tibem  respeotively,  tibit 
he,  Hozo,  might  be  stimulated  thereby  to  carry  into  execntioii  all 
the  desires  of  his  heart. 

^'  Sejiaai,  peroeiving  his  an¥ravering  purpose,  said  ihat  jnsk  sb 
a  man  might  after  an  immense  lapse  of  time  sncoeed  in  dipping 
ont  all  the  waters  of  the  great  sea,  so  may  one  who  with  a  tras 
heart  and  with  tireless  effort  seeks  to  beoome  a  bnddha  in  doe 
time  accomplish  his  heart's  purpose.  He  then  revealed  to  Hoso 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  21,000,000,000  heav^is  of  the 
buddha,  and  all  the  countries  of  men. 

*^  When  Hozo  had  seen  die  condition  of  all  these  buddha  aad 
tiieir  heavens  and  had  profoundly  meditated  upon  them,  he  west 
into  the  presence  of  Sejisai  and  made  the  following  f orty-ei^ 
vows,  which  he  promised  to  perform  if  he  should  beoome  a 
buddha:  — 

*^  1.  In  my  country  et  heaven  there  shall  be  no  hell,  huagiy 
demons,  nor  beasts. 

^^  2.  Those  who  once  enter  my  country  shall  nevw  return  to  an 
evil  place. 

^^  3.  All  the  inhabitants  of  my  country  shall  have  fitoea  of  gold. 

^^  4.  There  shall  be  no  distinctions  of  color,  form,  or  ocmditioii 
among  the  inhabitants  of  my  country. 

^^  5.  They  shall  all  have  perfect  knowledge  ol  the  past. 

*^  6.  They  shall  be  all-seeing. 

*^  7.  They  shall  be  aU-hearing. 

*^  8.  They  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  all  other  hearts. 

"  9.  They  shall  be  swift-f ooted. 

^^  10.  They  shall  be  free  from  selfish  passion,  care,  and  anxiety. 

^^  11.  They  shall  have  ihe  power  of  entering  Nirv&na. 

^^  12.  My  boundless  light  shall  illumine  all  other  countries. 

^^  18.  I  (as  Amitabha)  shall  live  forever. 

^'  14.  The  inhabitants  of  my  country  shall  be  infinite  in  number. 

^^  15.  They  shaU  all  possess  eternal  life. 

^  16.  No  evil  shall  exist  in  my  country. 

^  17.  All  the  countless  buddhas  of  other  countries  shall  unite  in 
praising  me. 

^'  18.  All  beings  who  with  sincere  believii^  and  ccNisecrafced 
hearts  shall  even  once  implore  salvation  from  Amit&bha  disU 
receive  it,  but  I  will  except  those  who  have  committed  the  ^  fif0 
nns'  (murder  of  parents,  priests,  etc),  and  who  sooff  at  the  h4f 
Buddhist  religion. 
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^^  19.  At  the  death  of  those  who  believe  in  me  I  will  go  to  them 
and  lead  them  to  my  countiy. 

^^  20.  Earnest  believers  in  me  shall  be  able  to  enter  my  country 
within  three  transmigrations. 

^^  21.  The  thirty-two  perfections  of  a  buddha  shall  belong  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  my  coimtry. 

^^  22.  All  bodhisattva  shall  on  coming  to  my  country  become 
bodhisattva  of  the  first  rank. 

"  23.  When  they  wish  to  render  a  service  to  any  other  buddha 
they  shall  be  able  to  pass  to  the  heaven  of  that  buddha,  howsoever 
distant,  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  even  during  the  time  of  eating 
a  meal. 

^^  24.  Materials  and  utensils  needed  for  the  above  service  shall 
come  into  existence  as  soon  as  the  need  of  them  is  suggested  to 
the  mind. 

^*  25.  The  inhabitants  of  my  country  shall  have  and  be  able  to 
communicate  all  knowledge. 

*^  26.  Their  bodies  shall  be  sound  and  perfect. 

^^27.  They  shall  be  able  to  see  innumerable  wonderful  and 
beautiful  things. 

^^  28.  They  shall  be  able  to  see  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  my 
<x>untry,  which  are  ten  million  miles  high. 

^^  29.  They  shall  preach  eloquently. 

^^  30.  Their  wisdom  and  eloquence  shall  be  infinite. 

^^  31.  My  country  shall  be  as  a  bright  mirror  to  all  other 
heavens. 

^^  32.  It  shall  be  filled  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  its  inhabit- 
ants shall  possess  the  power  of  seeing  in  all  the  ten  directions. 

^^  83.  My  boundless  light  shall  produce  meekness  and  gentleness 
even  among  the  people  of  other  worlds. 

^^  34.  Those  who  simply  hear  my  name  shall  become  patient. 

"  35.  Although  women  may  not  be  horn  into  my  country^  yet 
the  woman  who  hears  the  name  of  Amitahha^  and  is  excited  thereby 
to  a  hatred  of  the  condition  of  a  woman^  and  an  earnest  longing 
for  salvation  for  herself  and  others^  shall  not  be  reborn  as  a 
woman. 

^^  36.  The  bodhisattva  of  my  country  shall  easily  become  buddha. 

^^  87.  Joyfully  believing  and  worshiping  Amitabha  and  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  disciple,  they  shall  be  worshiped  by  all 
beings  in  heaven  and  earth. 

^^  38.  The  inhabitants  of  my  country  shall  have  such  clothing 
as  they  desire  without  the  necessity  of  sewing  or  washing. 

VOL.  VI.  —  NO.  34.  26  r^  T 
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**'  89.  Though  leoeiying  great  happiness  they  shiJl  not  Tslne 
that  happiness  unduly. 

*'*'  40.  They  shall  be  able  to  see  the  heayens  of  all  other  bnddha 
as  they  may  desire. 

*'*'  41.  The  bodhisattva  of  all  other  countries  who  hear  the  name 
of  Amitabha  shall  have  unlimited  power  in  the  use  of  eye,  ear,  nose, 
tongue,  body,  and  mind. 

**'  42.  At  their  very  thought  of  making  offerings  to  other  in- 
numerable buddha  such  offerings  will  be  made. 

^^  43.  They  shall  be  reborn  as  persons  of  exalted  rank. 

^*  44.  They  shall  lay  perfectly  the  foundations  of  virtue. 

^^  45.  They  shall  gain  inmiediately  the  power  of  seeing  all  other 
buddha. 

'^  46.  Their  power  of  hearing  shall  be  equally  unlimited. 

^^  47.  The  bodhisattva  of  other  countries  who  hear  my  name 
shall  never  sink  to  a  lower  condition. 

^^48.  They  shall  not  sink  even  as  respects  the  dootrines  and 
laws  of  other  buddha. 

^^  After  Hozo  had  made  these  vows,  the  earth  quaked,  flowers 
rained  from  heaven,  superhuman  music  was  heard,  and  a  voice 
came  from  heaven  saying,  ^  Thou  shalt  most  assuredly  become  a 
buddha.' 

^^  From  this  time  Hozo  earnestly  sought  to  become  a  buddha, 
performing  many  wonderful  and  praiseworthy  deeds  as  a  bodhi- 
sattva." 

When  Sakyamuni  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  account, 
Ananda  asked  him  whether  Hozo  had  already  become  a  buddha 
or  not.  To  which  it  was  replied,  ^^  He  is  already  a  buddha  and 
dwells  in  his  paradise  An  Raku,  which  is  ten  billion  heavens  to 
the  west  of  us." 

"  How  long  since  he  became  a  buddha  ?  " 

'^  Ten  kctlpa.  In  that  country,  there  is  no  change  of  seasons, 
no  hell,  and  no  Sumeru  mountain;  but  it  is  filled  with  natural 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver." 

^^  But  how  can  the  various  heavens  exist  if  there  be  no  Sumeau 
mountain  ?  " 

^^  That  is  indeed  mysterious." 

'^  My  question  was  not  from  any  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  shall  come  afterward." 

Sakya  replied :  ^'  The  light  of  Amitablia  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  all  other  buddha  and  illumines  the  ^ole  universe ;  all  who 
receive  it  become  meek  and  joyful  doers  of  good.     In  his  heaven 
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eveiyihiiig  is  according  to  the  desires.  If  the  inliabitants  wish  to 
eat,  yessels  of  the  seven  precious  stones  appear,  filled  with  the 
food  desired.  It  is  not  necessary  to  eat,  as  even  the  sight  and 
smell  of  food  satisfy  hunger;  and  tlie  food  and  vessels  again  vanish. 
There  are  trees  of  the  seven  precious  stones,  and  lakes  whose  waters 
and  shores  are  of  the  same  substances.  The  body  sinks  into  the 
lake  as  far  as  the  ankles,  knees,  or  waist,  according  to  the  mind's 
desire,  and  the  sound  of  the  waves  is  as  the  voice  of  Buddha,  a 
voice  of  thought  or  of  mercy.  Hence  it  is  called  the  Sappy  Land 
of  the  West  Although  its  inhabitants  are  called  by  different 
names,  as  men,  bodhisattva,  etc.,  they  do  not  hold  different  ranks, 
but  all  alike  possess  eternal  and  inefihble  bodies." 

I  have  called  this  Buddhism's  best  gospel  because  it  promises 
most  to  needy  men,  and  is  the  doctrine  most  widely  accepted  by 
Buddhists. 

As  to  its  authenticity  Professor  Max  Miiller  says,  ^  Buddha 

himself,  I  feel  convinced,  never  knew  even  the  names  of  Amitabha 

and  his  Paradise." 

M.  L.  Gordon. 
DosHiSHA  School,  Kyoto,  Japan. 
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EDnX)RIAL. 


KEEPING  LABOBEBS  FROM  THE  HARVEST:    THE  CASE  OF 
MB.  HUME. 

The  management  of  the  American  Board  has  been  doing  its  utmost 
for  several  months  to  discourage  offers  of  service  from  young  men  and 
women  who  venture  to  hope  that  the  Saviour  who  died  for  all  will  be 
offered  to  all,  or  who  refuse  to  dogmatize  on  this  subject  A  further 
application  of  this  policy  has  just  been  made  to  a  missionaiy  who  was 
about  returning  to  his  work  after  a  needed  furlough.  We  desire  to  call 
attention  to  this  transaction.  It  appeals  urgendj  for  judgment.  We 
ask  from  the  Christian  public  a  candid  consideration  of  the  facts.  We 
ask  this  in  the  interest  of  Christian  missions  and  of  the  American  Board, 
which  has  been  an  honored  agency  in  conducting  them ;  in  tiie  interest 
also  of  truth  and  justice  and  cooperation  in  Christian  work.  We  ask 
it  most  seriously  and  eamestiy. 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Hume  is  the  son  of  missionary  parents.  His 
father  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Board.  Two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter are  now  connected  with  one  of  its  missions  in  India.  The  sons,  with 
energy  and  self-denial,  worked  their  way  to  the  completion  in  this  country 
of  a  professional  education,  made  provision  for  others  dependent  upon 
them,  and  then  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Board.  Rev.  Robert 
A.  Hume  is  now  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  such  service.  He  has  proved 
himself  one  of  the  most  efficient  missionaries  of  the  Board,  He  never 
was  more  needed  at  his  post  than  now.  A  lack  of  continuity  in  mission* 
ary  occupancy  is  always  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  progress. 
The  Marathi  mission  has  suffered  severely  from  this  cause.  At  Ahmed- 
nagar,  where  Mr.  Hume  has  been  stationed,  there  has  been  a  good  de- 
gree of  continuity,  and  with  gratifying  results.  Mr.  Hume  has  been 
specially  enthusiastic  and  effective,  working  unceasingly,  interesting 
Englislunen  in  his  labors,  obtaining  funds,  superintending  evangelistic 
work,  helping  to  found  and  develop  a  theological  seminaiy,  editing  a 
weekly  newspaper  which  circulates  among  the  educated  natives.  He 
saw  the  missionary  force  dwindling.  Vacancies  which  occurred  were 
not  filled.  Others  were  impending.  To  hold  its  own  the  corps  needed 
to  be  doubled.  The  seminary  at  one  time  had  twenty-three  pupils  who 
were  educating  for  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  now  closed,  owing  to 
the  necessary  absence  of  Dr.  Bissell  and  Mr.  Hume.  There  is  not  to-day 
a  young  man  within  the  entire  bounds  of  the  mission  in  training  for  the 
native  pastorate.  Mr.  Hume  came  to  this  country  for  rest,  but  also  on 
a  mission.  He  wanted  men.  He  bent  his  energies  to  the  task  of  securing 
them.  He  visited  a  number  of  theological  seminaries,  addressed  the 
students,  talked  with  them  privately  and  personally,  learned  what  prob- 
lems they  are  grappling  with,  what  motives  are  influencing  them,  what 
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is  indicated  as  to  the  sources  from  wliich  in  the  immediate  fatnre  the 
stream  of  missionary  activity  is  likely  to  be  replenished.  He  foond  in 
these  institations  generally  a  revival  of  interest  in  missionary  work.  At 
New  EJAven  one  man  of  special  promise  tamed  his  thoughts  directly  to 
India,^  and  others  were  moved  to  special  thooghtfolness.  At  Andover 
there  was  encouragement  that  reinforcements  would  be  forthcoming. 
Being  called  upon  unexpectedly  to  speak  there  at  the  Anniversary  dinner, 
and  rising  with  scarcely  any  opportunity  for  premeditation,  his  thoughts 
naturally  took  their  turn  and  coloring  from  the  inmiediate  occasion  and 
from  his  experience  in  seeking  for  men  to  go  out  as  fellow-missionaries.^ 
He  said :  — 

**  We  are  looking  to  this  seminary  to  help  ns  in  our  missionaiy  work  in  all 
respects.  Some  of  us  feel  that  we  are  being  helped  already  by  influence  which 
comes  from  here.  A  foil  and  universal  atonement  by  Christ  has  its  natural  and 
logical  conclusion  in  a  universal  providence  through  Christ.  I  beUeve  that  this 
is  going  to  help  us  in  our  missionary  work.  It  is  not  mere  speculation  on  idle 
questions  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  ancestors  of  those  to  whom  we  carry  the 

^  This  gentleman  applied  for  appointment  nearly  six  months  ago,  but  has 
not  yet  been  accepted.  He  is  President  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  in  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  a  licentiate  of  a  Congregational  Association  whose  most 
conservative  members  joined  in  approving  his  examination,  and  his  testimonials 
presented  to  the  Committee  were  of  an  unusually  high  order.  The  cause  of 
the  delay  is  his  adherence  to  this  statement :  <'  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm 
that  those  are  lost  who  do  not  receive  the  gospel  in  this  life.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Bible  teaches  such  a  doctrine.  I  do  believe  that  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Biblical  teaching  is  that  *  now  is  the  day  of  salvation,'  and  that  teaching  it 
is  my  purpose  to  teach.  All  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  sec- 
ond [?]  probation  is  that  I  do  not  know.  Practically,  it  affects  neither  my 
belief  nor  my  teaching." 

The  Committee  insisted  on  a  conference,  although,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
months,  the  candidate,  who  was  in  Illinois,  asked  for  a  decision  of  his  case,  and 
affirmed  his  inability  to  modify  his  statement.  The  Manual  says  :  <<  The 
first  [the  appointment]  will  be  decided  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  necessary 
papers  are  complete." 

*  We  take  the  liberty,  in  this  connection,  of  making  an  extract  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  Mr.  Hume  to  a  friend  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts. 
It  has  come  into  our  hands  without  the  writer's  knowledge.  Referring  to  his 
remarks  at  Andover  he  says  :  "For  months  I  had  been  going  about  trying  to 
get  men  for  missionary  work.  I  had  seen  men  turned  aside  from  offering 
themselves  for  the  service  of  the  Board  because  they  felt  that  candidates  were 
being  treated  with  suspicion.  When  I  went  to  Andover,  in  one  day  I  saw  four 
good  men  who  said  that  they  had  been  interested  in  missionary  work  and  might 
have  offered  themselves  to  the  Board,  if  it  did  not  seem  useless  to  do  so.  I 
encouraged  them  to  apply,  but  felt  very  much  grieved.  So  did  other  mis- 
sionaries. 

*'  I  did  not  know  till  a  few  moments  before  we  sat  down  to  the  Ainmni  dinner 
that  I  should  be  asked  to  speak.  I  prepared  no  remarks,  but  sought  to  avoid 
criticising  any  one,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  words  as  '  probation,'  about 
which  there  is  controversy." 
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gospel.  It  is,  I  can  assnze  yoa  from  an  ezperienoe  of  twelre  yean,  an  ereiy- 
day  qaestion  to  us,  and  requiies  an  answer  which  it  has  been  Yeiy  HiflR^t  tg 
giye.  I  know  I  have  gone  home  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  often  dim  eyes,  because 
tiie  gospel  of  loye  and  mercy  which  I  was  seeking  to  give  to  these  men  was 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  bitterness  in  their  hearts,  becaose  they  thought  it  im« 
plied  an  eternity  of  sorrow  for  their  ancestors.  It  is  a  live  question  and  must 
be  met  in  a  Christian  way.  I  can  say,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  workers  in  the  field,  that  we  beUeye  tiiere  is  light  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  practical  question,  which  we  beHeve  is  going  to  receive  from  Uns 
source  a  more  Christian  and  helpful  solution.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
meet  in  the  last  few  months  five  of  the  largest  theological  seminaries  in  our 
country.  We  applied  to  all  these  to  help  us  in  our  work.  In  no  one  have  we 
found  more  missionary  spirit  than  in  Andover,  where  this  phase  of  Christian 
thinking  is  especially  held.    By  the  fruits  ye  may  judge  the  tree." 

For  theee  few  words,  which,  coining  spontaneously  from  the  heart 
toached  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  them,  he  was  at  once  made  the 
object  of  a  severe  attack  in  a  leading  denominational  organ.  ^  His 
drifty"  it  was  all^^,  referring  to  the  remarks  we  have  quoted,  ^'  vraft 
clearly  toward  the  position  that,  for  a  missionary  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
heathen  that  their  ancestors  are  undoubtedly  enjoying  afwrthefr  and  heir 
ter  [italics  ours]  probation  in  the  next  life,"  etc,  etc. ;  winding  up  with 
a  reference  to  XTniversalism !  Mr.  Hume  at  once  became  an  object  of  sus- 
picion. He  was  informed  that  protests  had  been  sent  to  the  Rooms  against 
his  continuance  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  but  he  was  not  furnished 
with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  thus  attacking  him,  though 
he  asked  for  them,  nor  with  their  reasons.  The  senior  Foreign  Secretaiy 
became  aware  that  Mr.  Hume's  return  to  India  would  be  resisted.  He 
felt  deeply  the  exigencies  of  the  work  intrusted  to  his  special  oversight. 
Usually  the  Board  desires  to  expedite  die  return  of  men  to  dieir  watk» 
No  special  permission  is  needed.  Early  in  the  summer  Mr.  Hume  had 
been  urged  to  go  back  this  autumn.  But,  as  the  time  approached,  the 
Secretaiy  thought  it  expedient  to  bring  the  matter  formally  before  the 
Committee.  It  was  considered  at  two  sessions,  and  concluded  by  the 
adoption  of  a  recommendation  from  a  sub-conomittee  that  action  be  de- 
fened.  Three  members  of  the  Conomittee  voted  in  the  negative,  seven  in 
the  affirmative.  The  position  of  the  senior  Secretary  of  the  Board  is 
well  known.  Mr.  Hume  has  served  under  his  immediate  supervision, 
with  what  fidelity  and  efficiency  any  man  can  learn  by  addressing  the 
Secretary.  Before  asking  permission  for  Mr.  Hume  to  resume  his  wo^ 
the  Secretary  read  to  the  Committee  the  following  communication :  — 

Warben,  Pa.,  July  27,  1886. 
Rev,  N.  O.  Clark,  D,  D.,  Sec,  A,  B,  C.  F.  M. 

Mt  dear  Dr.  Clark  :  —  In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  I  hereby 
state  the  motives  which  fill  my  whole  soul  with  an  intense  desire  to  continue 
my  life-work  as  a  missionary  in  India. 

1.  Every  year  I  appreciate  more  and  more  what  it  means  to  have  that  living 
connection  with  my  Lord  which  He  described  as  the  relation  of  the  branch  to 
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the  Tine,  and  to  have  it  Clmst  for  me  to  liye.  It  means  to  have  his  opinions 
my  opinions  and  his  wishes  my  wishes  by  his  living  in  me  and  mft^ng  my 
mind  and  will  and  whole  being  his  own.  By  his  incarnation,  life,  teachings, 
and  death  He  showed  that  his  great  desire  is  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  God 
by  saving  from  sin  and  then  making  like  unto  Himself  every  human  being, 
llierefore,  though  He  had  not  given  me  any  command,  I  can  humbly  say  that 
the  controlling  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  go  where  others  cannot  or  do  not  go,  and 
to  tell  men  of  his  love  and  power,  until  He  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and 
is  satisfied.  But,  in  addition,  there  is  his  plain  command  to  go  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature. 

2.  Every  year  I  appreciate  more  and  more  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  His  abiding  presence  and  guidance  are  as  real  to  me  as  any  facts  and 
experiences  of  life.  I  think  of  Him  as  brooding  over  every  one  in  the  world 
and  longing  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  with  these  to  regenerate  every 
nniegenerate  soul.  As  I  have  the  things  of  Christ  which  He  has  given  me,  I 
desire  to  be  his  instrument  in  giving  the  same  unspeakable  blessing  to  those 
who  do  not  have  it. 

3.  Hiough  my  parents  consecrated  me  to  the  missionary  service  from  my 
childhood,  yet  when  I  entered  college  it  was  my  ambition  to  be  a  lawyer  and 
to  engage  in  political  life.  But  in  college  there  came  to  me  iwcall  to  mission- 
ary work,  which  seemed  a  divine  commission,  and  this  has  been  my  passion 
ever  since.  Scores  of  times  I  have  used  the  words,  « Robert  A.  Hume,  by 
the  will  of  God  missionary  to  India."  Not  the  opposition  of  men,  but  some 
olear  divine  g^dance  alone  will  ever  change  the  conviction  of  my  heart  that 
that  commission  was  for  life. 

4.  As  to  the  state  of  the  heathen,  not  only  my  reverent  confidence  in  the 
Bible,  but  my  missionary  experience,  makes  me  know  that  the  description  of 
their  condition,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans,  is  truthful.  It  is  an  awful  con- 
dition of  perishing  in  sin,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  in  time  or  eternity  ex- 
cept by  the  Holy  Spirit's  applying  to  their  hearts  the  life  that  is  in  Christ. 
Their  degradation  and  sin  awiUcen  compassion  in  my  heart,  which  has  caused 
me  to  know  some  travail  of  soul,  that  they  might  be  bom  again.  There  are 
individuals  in  India  for  whose  salvation  I  feel  an  intense  desire,  and  who  are 
more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  me  than  by  any  one  else. 

5.  I  have  the  language  and  some  other  fitness  for  missionary  work,  which 
make  my  missionary  associates  and  the  native  Christians  earnestly  desire  my 
return.  My  brethren  in  the  field  are  fainting  at  their  posts  and  eagerly  wait- 
ing for  me  and  others  to  come  to  their  relief. 

6.  Finally,  for  every  man  to  whom  I  can  speak,  I  have  but  the  one  message 
of  salvation  through  Christ  alone,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  now. 

I  am  yours  faithfully,  B.  A.  Hume. 

A  member  of  the  Committee,  who  listened  to  the  reading  of  this  letter, 
to  Dr.  Clark's  accompanying  testimony  to  Mr.  Hume's  fidelity,  and  to  the 
rendering  of  opinions  which  followed,  has  said  that  '^  on  returning  to  his 
home  at  night-fedl  and  for  hoars  he  was  haonted  with  the  feeling  of  be- 
ing at  the  cmcifixion,  and  he  coold  only  find  relief  in  the  prayer  from 
the  cross :  *  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do/  " 
How  the  act  which  has  been  accomplished  strikes  a  mind  dwelling  apart 
from  the  stir  and  strife  of  this  controversy  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
words  addressed  to  one  of  the  editors  of  this  '*  Review." 
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Oak  Kkoll,  DANYBBg,  9  Mo.  16»  1886. 

Dbab  Friend  :  —  I  hare  remd  thy  letter,  and  that  of  the  MiBsionaiy  Home, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  anger.  .  .  • 

The  issue  is  now  fiiirly  joined  ;  you  hare  the  strongest  possible  case  to  go 
before  the  Christian  public  with  ;  joa  haye  Grod's  Word,  and  the  prayers  and 
hopes,  open  or  secret,  of  aU  Christ-like  souls  with  you,  and  you  cannot  fasL  . .  . 

I  am  very  truly  and  heartily  thy  friend,  Johk  6.  Whittter. 

We  doabt  not  that  the  judgment  here  passed  upon  the  action  of  the 
Committee  will  be  the  final  one  of  the  Christian  reason  and  heart 

The  letter  of  die  clerk  of  the  Committee  sheds  no  light  upon  the  rea- 
sons for  its  action,  although  Mr.  Hame  had  written  as  follows :  — 

**  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  belieye  that  the  Prudential  Committee  could  decide 
to  dismiss  me.  But  in  these  days  of  excitement,  if  they  should  take  action 
looking  in  this  direction,  I  request  a  statement  as  to  the  way  in  which  I  hare 
for  the  past  twelve  years  serred  our  Master  in  connection  with  the  Board,  in 
respect  to  faithfulness,  spirit,  and  success. 

**  Also,  in  the  aboye  contingency,  I  request  a  definite  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  dismissaL''  * 

The  letter  which  he  receiyed  reads  thus :  -— 

Boston,  September  15,  1886. 
Rev,  Robert  A,  Hume,  24  Home  Place, 

Mt  dear  Mr.  HuBfE  :  —  Dr.  Clark  has  requested  me  to  write  you  in  be- 
half of  him,  informing  you  that  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  your  return 
within  a  few  weeks  to  your  field  of  labor  was  presented  yesterday  afternoon  to 
the  Prud.  Com.,  and  after  a  full  and  sympathetic  expression  of  opinion,  it  was 
yoted  by  a  large  majority  that  action  be  deferred. 

In  response  to  Dr.  Clark's  request,  I  therefore  simply  announce  this  i^ust  as 
clerk  of  the  Coul 

I  remain  yours  truly,  E.  K.  Alden,  Clerk  of  Com. 

Though  the  Committee  has  not  giyen  its  reasons,  there  is  no  qnestioii 
as  to  their  nature.  They  relate  solely  to  Mr.  Home's  opinions  which 
were  intimated  or  expressed  in  his  few  remarks  at  Andoyer.  Knowing 
what  misconceptions  had  gained  currency,  the  senior  Foreign  Secretary 
requested  Mr.  Hume  to  put  in  writing  what  he  was  willing  to  be  under- 
stood as  holding.  He  did  so,  in  a  paper  which  was  read  to  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  at  the  second  of  the  sessions  to  which  we  haye  referred, 
and  which  we  will  now  giye,  premising  that  Mr.  Hume  himself  has  not 
sought  in  any  way  or  degree  to  pat  his  case  before  the  Christian  public, 
and  that  we  alone  are  responsible  for  this  appeal. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  27, 1886. 
Rev,  N.  G,  Clark,  D,  Z).,  Sec,  A.B.  C,  F.  M. 

Mt  dear  Dr.  Clark  :  —  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  herewith  state 
my  yiews  on  the  questions  of  eschatology  which  are  now  under  general  discus- 
sion, that  they  may  be  ayailable  for  presentation  to  the  Prudential  Committee, 
if  this  should  seem  necessary.    If  you  should  do  this,  please  present  at  the 
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I  time  my  statement,  leoently  sent  you,  giiiiig  the  reMons  for  my  oonyio- 
tiim  that  I  ahoold  oontmne  my  missionary  work  in  India. 

In  reference  to  the  snbstanoe  of  all  doctrines  about  God  and  about  man  in 
his  present  and  future  state,  the  Bible  is  to  me  the  decisive  authority.  Not 
only  for  the  substance,  but  for  the  proportions  of  Tarious  doctrines,  and  for 
their  best  expression,  the  Bible  is  to  me  the  chief  source  of  instruction.  In  re- 
gard to  man's  sin,  and  his  salvation  from  sin  or  punishment  for  it,  the  Bible 
teaches  almost  exclusively  what  is  necessary  to  aid  men  in  understanding  their 
privileges  and  in  doing  tiieir  present  duties.  Hence  it  makes  prominent  only 
such  things  as  men  need  now  to  know. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  doctrines  now  under  consideration,  the  first  point  which 
the  Bible  makes  prominent  is  the  universal  sinfulness  and  c<msequent  lost  con- 
dition of  all  mankind.  All  men  know  that  there  is  a  Grod,  and  knowing  either 
from  the  law  of  conscience  or  from  the  law  of  Scripture  many  things  which 
grieve  €rod  and  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  they  nevertheless  do  these  things. 
Hence  every  man  is  guilty  before  God  and  without  excuse.  Hence,  as  iax  as 
guilt  and  justice  alone  are  concerned,  there  is  none  righteous,  none  lives  up  to 
bis  light ;  and  on  the  basis  of  works  none  can  be  saved. 

2.  Over  against  this  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  the  Bible  makes  prom- 
inent as  a  second  point  Grod's  provision  for  the  salvation  of  every  man  through 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  will  only  believe.  Of  the  intensity  of 
God's  desire  to  save  every  man,  we  can  only  have  a  faint  conception.  That 
desire  is  so  intense  that  God  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  Him  should  not  peri^  but  have  everlasting  life.  His  effort  to  seek 
and  to  save  all  who  are  lost  is  so  great  that  He  can  even  say  to  every  one, 
**  What  could  have  been  done  more  that  I  have  not  done  ?  "  In  the  darkness 
of  sin  Christ  is  the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world. 
And  Christ  has  been  apppointed  the  Judge  at  the  last  day,  as  it  were  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  every  one  who  remains  lost  is  forever  lost  because  he 
would  not  come  to  Christ  that  he  might  have  eternal  life. 

3.  In  order  to  make  Christ's  vicarious  atonement  effective  on  those  for  whom 
He  made  it,  and  thus  to  regenerate  sinners,  and  then  to  build  them  up  in  grace, 
God  has  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  to  abide  in  the  world,  to  take  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  through  them  to  make  salvation  available  for  every  man.  ''  By 
the  law"  —  of  Scripture  and  conscience  —  <'is  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  i.  e.  of 
transgressing  God's  wishes.  Hence  the  chief  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to 
convince  the  world  of  sin,  L  e.,  particularly  the  sin  of  not  believing  on  the 
Christ  who  longs  to  save  them,  or  to  lead  them  to  believe  in  Him  ;  of  right- 
eousness, i.  e.,  the  holiness  of  Grod  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  the  justifying 
righteousness  of  Christ  available  by  men  through  faith  in  Him,  shown  by 
Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension  to  the  Father  ;  of  judgment,  L  e.,  the  sev- 
erance between  the  righteous  and  between  the  unrighteous,  who  must  go  to  the 
place  where  the  prince  of  this  world  is  ;  and  also  to  develop  all  grace  in  the 
believer. 

4.  The  fourth  truth  which  the  Bible  makes  prominent  in  this  connection  is 
that,  though  God  has  through  his  Son  and  his  Spirit  made  provision  for  the 
salvation  of  every  man,  yet  in  order  to  be  saved,  any  man  must  follow  the 
promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  repent,  and  believe  in  Christ,  or  remain  lost;  and 
that  just  as  the  result  of  accepting  Christ  is  everlasting  salvation,  so  the  result 
of  resisting  the  Spirit  and  rejecting  Christ  is  everlasting  punishment.  For  a 
sool  even  once  to  resist  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  is  very  dangerous  ;  to  oon- 
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tinae  to  do  so  is  to  pat  one's  self  beyond  paidon.  The  final  state  of  eyery  one 
will  be  annooQoed  and  iirevocably  settled  by  Christ  at  the  great  jud^^meat 
day. 

5.  In  order  that  these  all-important  troths  may  be  known  and  aeted  on  bj 
the  world  which  is  dying  in  sin,  Christ  has  commanded  his  disciples  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  proclaim  these  tidings.  That  the  dear  Lord  who  has  done 
so  mach  to  save  them  may  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  for  all  others  also,  and 
may  be  satisfied,  every  consideration  of  love  and  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  Him, 
and  of  pity  for  their  fellow-men  who  are  perishing  in  sin,  should  lead  Christ's 
disciples  promptly  to  do  their  utmost  to  take  the  gospel  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth. 

These  are  the  truths  which  the  Bible  seems  to  me  to  make  prominent  in  the 
matter  of  men's  sin  and  possible  salvation.  They  are  the  truths  which  I  make 
prominent  in  my  preaching  at  home  and  abroad.  In  regard  to  esoi^  from  sin 
and  growth  in  grace  and  every  duty,  I  always  and  everywhere  preach  to  every  one 
ihat  NOW  is  the  accepted  time. 

The  request  for  my  view  on  the  question  whether  the  issues  of  this  life  are 
certainly  final  for  every  one,  and  in  particular  for  all  those  who  are  not  infants 
nor  idiots,  and  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  in  this  world,  requires  me  to 
say  that  the  Bible  does  not  seem  to  me  to  give  such  information  as  to  warrant 
such  an  affirmation.  The  Bible  distinctly  says  that  Christ  is  the  true  Li^t 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  oometh  into  the  world,  that  the  Holy  Spirit's 
work  is  to  convince  the  world  of  believing  or  not  believing  in  Christ,  and  that 
Christ  is  to  be  the  Judge  at  the  judgment  day,  when  He  will  doubtless  make  a 
Christ-like  judgment.  When,  where,  and  how  Christ  enlightens  those  who  do 
not  hear  of  Him  through  preaching  or  through  the  Bible  ;  when,  where,  and 
how  the  Holy  Spirit  convinces  such  men  of  the  sin  of  rejecting  Christ  or  leads 
them  to  believe  in  Him  ;  that  the  final  condition  of  all  the  heathen  is  so  irrevo- 
cably fixed  at  their  death,  that  when  they  stand  for  judgment  before  the  Christ 
who  gave  his  life  to  become  the  Saviour  of  every  man  who  is  willing  to  be 
saved  He  can  ask  them,  "  What  more  could  have  been  done  for  your  salvaticm 
than  has  been  done  ?  "  —  the  Bible  does  not  seem  to  me  to  say.  But  since 
Christ  is  to  be  the  Judge  at  the  last  day,  this  light  must  have  been  given  before 
He  announces  the  results  of  that  judgment,  the  issues  of  which  will  be  irrevo- 
cable. 

The  above  statement  seems  to  me  to  be  in  substance,  in  proporiaons,  and  in 
expression,  my  belief  on  questions  of  eschatology.  I  hope  it  will  seem  satia- 
factory  to  the  Pradential  Conmiittee.  Tet,  if  any  point  should  not  seem  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  the  practical  question  seems  to  me  to  be,  not  whether  the 
Prudential  Committee  are  required  in  any  way  to  indorse  any  defectiveness 
which  may  be  thought  to  exist,  but  whether  it  disqualifies  me  from  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  The  Prudential  Conmiittee  retains  in  the  service  of 
the  Board,  and  has  recently  sent  back  to  their  fields,  missionaries  who  hold  the 
premillenarian  view  of  Christ's  coming.  This  view  is  not  held  by  the  majority 
of  the  churches  which  support  the  Board,  and  probably  not  by  the  Pradential 
Committee.  In  employing  such  missionaries  the  Prudential  Committee  prob- 
ably do  not  consider  that  they  have  indorsed  the  premillenarian  views.  They 
have  simply  satisfied  themselves  that  those  whom  they  send  out,  while  holding 
such  views,  will  faithfully  deliver  Christ's  message  to  the  heathen.  That  mes- 
sage, as  I  understand  it,  is:  **  There  is  none  other  name  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
whereby  men  can  be  saved.     Now  is  the  accepted  time.     He  that  believeth 
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shall  be  saved ;  he  that  dishelieyeth  shall  he  condeiiiiied.''    This  message  I 
shall  always  and  eveiywhere  preach  to  all. 

I  am  yoms  faithfully,  R.  A.  Hume. 

We  add  one  letter  nearly  in  fall,  and  a  portion  of  another,  which  were 
read  to  the  Committee,  and  extracts  from  two  private  letters. 

Nbw  Haven,  September  6, 1866. 
Rev.  N.  G,  Clark,  D,  2>.,  Sec.  A.  B.  C.  R  M, 

My  deab  Db.  Cla&k  :  —  As  I  have  received  no  reply  from  you  since  I 
sent  the  statement  of  my  theological  views,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  are  considering  what  decision  to  make  in  regard  to  me. 
Therefore  I  send  one  more  conmiunication. 

1.  I  beg  that  no  one  will  think  that  there  may  be  in  my  mind  anything  on 
the  topics  concerned  that  I  have  not  expressed  in  my  statement.  You  know 
that  I  am  accustomed  to  speak  without  concealment  or  reserve.  So  little  does 
speculation  on  the  question,  how  those  will  be  judged  who  do  not  hear  of 
Christ  in  this  world,  enter  into  my  thoughts  that  I  should  not  have  referred  to 
this  in  my  statement,  if  my  opinion  on  the  point  had  not  been  definitely  re- 
quested. 

As  this  is  so,  and  as  X  have  unreservedly  said  that  my  only  message  to  every 
man  is,  "  There  is  none  other  name  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ  whereby  we  must 
be  saved  :  Now  is  the  accepted  time  :  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved  ;  he 
that  disbelieveth  shall  be  condemned  "  (Rev.  Version),  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I 
have  been  faithful  in  the  past  and  give  the  above  assurance  for  the  future,  then 
to  turn  me  out  from  the  work  in  which  missionaries  are  most  urgently  needed, 
because  some  fear  that  I  might  deliver  another  message,  would  be  something 
like  punishing  a  faithful  agent  for  what  he  had  not  done,  and  what  he  said  he 
should  not  do. 

2.  I  trust  that  careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  probable  effect  of 
my  dismissal,  on  our  mission.  Tou  will  remember  that  only  a  few  months  ago, 
when  you  and  Drs.  Alden  and  Thompson  and  Rev.  Mr.  Thwing  listened  to  an 
appeal  for  reinforcements  to  our  mission,  you  expressed  the  conviction  that 
our  mission  needs  to  have  its  forces  doubled  just  to  keep  it  in  proper  condition 
for  present  work.  .  .  .  Two  of  our  few  missionary  families  must  soon  come 
home  on  furlough.  And  now  to  tell  that  mission  which  is  so  weak  and  some- 
what discouraged  for  lack  of  reinforcements,  that  one  of  their  own  number, 
on  whom  they  rely,  had  been  turned  off,  would  be  to  grieve  and  greatly  dis- 
hearten them. 

3.  Moreover,  there  are  the  heathen,  who  are  continuing  in  sin  and  hardening 
into  sinful  characters,  and  falling  into  greater  exposure  to  eternal  punishment, 
over  some  of  whom,  on  account  of  acquaintance  and  language  and  experience, 
etc.,  I  have  special  influence,  to  whom  I  could  and  would  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  unless  I  were  prevented  from  doing  this.  Even  to  suggest  such  a 
thought  to  such  an  earnest  Christian  body  as  the  Prudential  Committee,  whose 
one  aim  is  to  send  the  gospel  to  as  many  of  the  heathen  as  possible,  seems  like 
a  work  of  supererogation.  But  those  heathen  and  the  partially  instructed  na- 
tive Christians  are  greatly  on  my  heart. 

Praying  that  we  may  all  be  g^ded  aright  in  the  decision  about  my  return, 
and  expecting  that  it  will  be  one  of  trust  in  me,  I  am  yours  faithfully, 

R.  A.  Hume. 
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Under  date  of  J0I7  7,  Mr.  Hume  wrote  to  Dr.  Clark :«- 

*<In  view  of  the  recent  editorial  in  the  'Congregationalist'  some  persons 
will  naturally  minindenitand  my  position.  Several  things  in  that  editorial 
misrepresent  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  future  better  gospel  for  aaj 
man,  than  that  which  Christ  commands  us  to  give  to  all  men  now  ;  nor  do  I 
seek  to  devise  a  gospel  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  heathen,  different  in 
any  particular  from  that  which  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  I  onlj  de- 
sire to  be  careful  not  to  load  that  gospel  with  any  message  of  condemnatioD 
which  our  Lord  has  not  put  into  it.  The  report  of  my  remarks  at  Andover  <mi 
the  first  page  of  the  *  Congregationalist '  is  Mr  ;  but  some  of  the  inf  er^ioes 
in  the  editorial  are  unfair  and  untrue. 

^  That  you  may  understand  just  where  I  stand,  I  will  make  a  few  statements. 
I  do  not  call  myself  and  do  not  wish  to  be  called  by  any  new  namek  I  heXd. 
every  doctrine  which  I  ever  held.  But,  as  is  to  be  expected,  a  longer  Chris- 
tian experience  and  my  missionary  work  have  given  me  a  larger  and  more 
reverent  appreciation  of  the  work  of  both  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  real- 
ize more  and  more  that  Crod  is  Christ-like,  and  will  do  what  we  see  from  Christ 
that  He  will  do.  I  know  that  men  are  perishing  m  sin  and  that  there  is  no 
possible  salvation  to  any  one  except  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Sooh 
words  as  <  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  oometh  into  the  world,'  and 
*  that  by  the  grace  of  €rod  He  should  taste  death  for  every  man '  make  it 
clearer  to  me  than  ever  before  that  there  is  a  gospel  for  every  man.  The  one 
clear  way  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  by  which  any  man  is  to  receive  that  gos- 
pel is  by  its  being  preached  to  him.  Hence  every  consideration  requires  us  to 
give  all  men  this  gospel  as  soon  as  we  can.  Since  men  are  going  on  in  sin  and 
forming  sinful  characters,  a  single  day's  delay  may  be  most  disastrous.  But» 
since  there  is  a  gospel  for  every  man,  there  must  be  some  presentation  of  it  to 
every  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  some  time  or  place.  That  to  those  who  do 
not  learn  of  it  from  Christ's  messengers  here  this  presentation  is  only  by  what 
is  termed  the  light  of  nature  I  do  not  understand  the  Bible  to  teach.  But  since 
Christ  is  to  be  the  Judge  at  the  final  judgment.  He  will  make  a  Christ-like 
judgment,  and  will  not  appear  as  judge  to  any  one  to  whom  He  has  not  be- 
come known  as  a  possible  Saviour.  The  sad  truth  is  revealed  that  some  will 
be  found  to  have  rejected  Him,  for  whom  eternal  punishment  is  reserved,  as 
certainly  as  eternal  salvation  for  those  who  have  accepted  Him." 

Again,  to  a  friend,  under  date  of  September  9  :  — 

'*  As  to  how  those  will  be  judged  who  do  not  hear  of  Christ  in  this  world,  I 
simply  say  that  I  think  the  Bible  does  not  tell.  It  does  say  that  Christ  is  the 
true  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  and  that 
Christ  is  the  Judge  of  all.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  not  an  improper  inference 
that  if  any  man  has  not  had  in  this  world  such  light  as  is  referred  to  by  Christ's 
lighting  every  man,  etc.,  then  he  will  have  it  before  seeing  Christ  as  Judge. 
But  how  much  light  is  enough  for  this,  and  where,  when,  or  how  he  will  have 
that  light,  the  Bible  does  not  say.  But  the  issues  of  the  judgment  will  be  ir- 
revocable, and  will  be  eternal  punishment  to  some,  and  eternal  life  to  others. 
I  do  not  give  time  or  prominence  to  this  subject,  but  everywhere  and  always 
preach  that  now  is  the  accepted  time." 

Again,  to  a  member  of  the  Committee,  September  4 :  — 

"  I  very,  very  much  hope  that  the  Prudential  Committee  will  not  prevent 
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mj  retani  to  India.  Ask  them  not  to  stop  me  through  fear  of  what  change  of 
belief  and  earnestness  may  perhaps  oome  to  me  some  time,  but  on  what  I  heart- 
ily and  unreseryedly  undertake  to  preach  beoaose  I  believe  it.  And  ask  them 
who  will  be  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  continuation  in  sin,  and  in.  their 
judgment,  for  the  certainty  of  eternal  punishment,  of  those  to  whom  I  long  to  go, 
and  over  whom  I  have  more  influence  than  any  other  living  being,  if  I  am  pre- 
vented from  giving  them  the  gospel  of  Christ  ?  In  my  solemn  conviction  those 
heathen  will  be  far  more  likely  to  be  eternally  lost,  thBough  continuing  in  sin 
and  not  having  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  because  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  else 
who  will  g^,  if  I  am  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  nor  does  any  one  else  know. 
Why  will  good  men  read  into  our  beliefs  things  which  we  do  not  believe  ?  Be- 
cause I  do  not  understand  the  Bible  to  say  what  God  will  or  will  not  do  for 
those  whom  we  Christians  neglect,  why  am  I  made  to  appear  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  better  gospel  hereafter,  and  even  that  there  will  be  a  greater  hope 
for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  if  we  do  not  give  them  the  gospel  now,  but 
leave  them  to  what  God  may  do  in  the  future  ?  —  while  these  heathen  are  go- 
ing on  in  the  path  of  sin  ?  " 

One  other  letter  should  be  added.  It  is  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bissell^ 
now  in  this  country,  bat  expecting  soon  to  return  to  India.  Dr.  Bissell 
has  been  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  for  thirty-five  years. 

Milan,  O.,  September  7,  1886. 
Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  Sec.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

Mt  deab  Sir  :  —  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume  of  our  mission,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me^ 
writes  that  he  sent  a  statement  to  you  not  long  since,  in  which  he  had  occasion 
to  say  that  his  missionary  associates  and  the  native  Christians  earnestly  desire 
his  return  to  India  :  and  he  inquires  if,  so  ha  as  I  know,  he  was  warranted  in 
making  such  a  statement.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  and  prayer  that  he  may  return,  and  resume  the  work  which  he  carried 
on  so  efficiently  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving.  I  confidently  believe  that  every 
member  of  the  Marathi  mission  would  say  the  same  thing  :  and  that  the  native 
Christians  also  desire  that  Mr.  Hume  may  return ;  and  that  both  they  and  the 
missionaries  consider  his  labors  in  the  mission  of  great  value. 

I  may  add  that  the  greatly  reduced  state  of  the  mission,  and  the  ^ulure  to 
secure  reinforcements,  emphasize  strongly  the  importance  of  the  return  of  all 
its  absent  members  whose  health  is  restored,  and  whose  circumstances  admit 
of  their  returning.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  Bissell. 

The  important  &cts  in  this  case  are  now  stated.  The  Christian  public 
will  judge  the  policy  now  intrenched  in  the  Prudential  Committee  room 
by  its  fruits.  It  has  begun  its  career  by  refusing  or  discouraging  new 
applications.  It  is  now  striking  down  tried  and  faithful  missionaries. 
Like  the  fatal  power  personified  by  the  poet,  it  "  loves  a  shining  mark." 
It  has  rejected  some  of  the  choicest  young  men  and  women  three  leading 
institiitions  on  which  the  Board  depends  for  its  missionaries  can  supply. 
It  is  now  forbidding  to  return  to  his  work,  at  a  time  of  very  special  need, 
one  of  the  best  missionaries  of  the  Board,  who  affirms  that  he  holds 
tcHlay  every  doctrine  which  he  ever  held,  and  has  simply  learned  to 
realize  more  and  more  that  Grod  is  Christ-like.     It  b  a  policy  ^^^^^'^5^[^ 
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step  mast  be  to  recall  misrionaries  now  in  llie  field,  and  whoee  immediate 
and  necessary  fruits  are  a  redaction  of  forces  already  far  too  f eeUe,  a 
cartailment  of  work  where  snch  a  process  imperils  what  has  bem  won, 
and  a  lowering  of  the  standard  and  quality  of  service. 

Shall  snch  a  policy  be  sustained  ?  Do  the  free  Congregational  churches 
of  this  country  believe  in  keeping  back  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hume  ?  Do 
they  wish  to  deny  to  missionaries  what  they  grant  to  their  pastors  ?  Are 
they  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  withholding  from  service  men 
whom  by  all  the  signs  of  spiritual  earnestness  and  power  Grod  has  called, 
and  who  offer  themselves,  moved  as  they  believe  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  in  love  to  Christ  and  their  fellow-men,  to  go  to  the  heathen  to  preach 
Christ  and  Him  only  ? 

It  b  said  that  the  suspicion  of  laxity  in  doctrine,  even  though  unjust, 
will  repel  some  conservative  donors.  This  b  a  double-edged  sword.  It 
b  wbe  not  to  handle  it.  The  argument  always  springs  up  when  a  contest 
arises  for  principle.  The  answer  given  by  a  missionary  of  the  Board  b 
conclusive  —  **The  Board  wants  Men  !  " 

HARMONY  IN  A  MISSION. 

In  a  pamphlet  recently  published  in  defense  of  the  policy  just  at  pree> 
ent  ascendant  at  the  Rooms  of  the  American  Board,  much  stress  b  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  harmony  in  a  mission.  The  application  b  to  the 
question  of  accepting  candidates,  or  retaining  mbsionaries,  who  do  not 
agree  to  the  dogma  which  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  article  of 
faith  by  Secretary  Alden  and  a  majority  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
although  it  was  purposely  excluded  by  the  national  Commission  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  from  the  creed  which  it  published,  and  from 
the  Doctrinal  Basb  of  the  Association  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
Ohio,  and  b  nowhere  insbted  upon,  the  land  over,  in  the  ordination  of 
Congregational  ministers. 

But  our  present  object  b  not  to  show  the  incondusiveness  of  the  ar- 
gument as  there  presented  because  of  its  doctrinal  assumptions  or  its 
failure  to  consider  essential  facts.  We  would  simply  remind  those  who 
are  pressing  it  against  the  return  of  Mr.  Hume  or  the  appointment  of 
students  from  Andover  or  Tale  or  elsewhere  who  may  agree  with  him, 
that  they  overlook  entirely  the  actual  situation.  Grant  the  necessity  of 
harmony,  and  what  does  it  conclude  ?  The  necessity  of  keeping  back 
Mr.  Hume  ?  Not  at  all.  Dr.  BisseU,  in  a  letter  we  have  already  quoted, 
testifies  that  the  entire  Marathi  Mission  are  ready  to  welcome  Mr.  Hume. 
The  disturbance  of  harmony  b  simply  an  unfounded  assumption  on  the 
part  of  certain  gentlemen,  several  of  whom,  curiously  enough,  have  re- 
cently extended  ministerial  fellowship  to  a  clergyman  of  much  the  same 
way  of  thinking  with  Mr.  Hume.  If  the  matter  were  not  so  serious  it 
would  be  laughable.  Mr.  Hume,  forsooth,  cannot  be  returned  lest  it  will 
dbturb  the  harmony  of  a  mission,  all  of  whom  know  and  honor  him,  and 
are  eager  to  welcome  him  back.     And  yet  the  same  genjtl^nan  who  are 
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80  ooncemed  for  pfority  of  doctrine  as  a  bang  of  harmony  in  missions 
give  the  right  hand  of  ministerial  fellowship  to  a  pastor  in  their  own 
nei^borhood  whose  opinions  are  quite  as  variant  from  theirs  as  Mr. 
Hmne's. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  case.  The  discussions  in  the 
Committee  or  out  of  it  have  related  to  six  persons.  Three  thus  inyolyed 
have  had  India  in  view,  three  Japan.  Now  it  so  hap^ns,  —  the  co- 
incidence b  not  intentional,  —  that  satisfactory  evidence  b  at  hand  of  a 
practical  unanimity  in  the  India  and  Japan  missions  of  the  Board  as  to 
this  question  of  welcoming  the  kind  of  men  the  Committee  is  rejecting^ 
holding  back,  or  discouraging. 

We  commend  to  attention  the  following  letter,  first  published  in  the 
^'  Boston  Journal,"  written  by  the  Rev.  Otis  Cary,  Jr.,  a  missionary  of 
the  Board  in  Japan.     The  letter  is  approved  by  nearly  all  his  associates. 

^  American  Christians  know  something  of  the  important  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  Japan.  They  cannot,  however,  realize  as  do  those  who  are  on 
the  ground  the  importance  of  seizing  the  present  opportunity  for  hastening 
the  evangelization  of  the  land.  The  future  of  Japan,  whether  it  shall  be  a 
land  of  Protestant  Christianity,  of  Roman  Catholicism,  or  of  infidelity,  de- 
pends largely  on  what  shall  be  done  daring  the  next  few  years. 

**  For  a  long  time  promising  openings  for  new  work  have  pressed  themselves 
on  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board.  We  have  longed 
to  enter  fields  that  seemed  white  for  the  harvest,  we  have  frequently  written 
earnest  appeals  that  new  men  hasten  to  our  assistance,  we  have  prayed  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  would  send  laborers  ;  yet,  instead  of  an  increase 
of  force,  we  have  seen  death  enter  our  ranks,  we  have  seen  sickness  compel 
either  the  temporary  or  the  permanent  withdrawal  from  the  land  of  many  of 
our  company,  until  at  the  present  time  the  number  of  workers  is  less  than  it 
was  seven  years  ago.  Then  we  had  upon  the  ground  seventeen  male  mission- 
aries ;  to-day  we  have  but  twelve ;  or,  including  those  of  the  North  Japan 
Mission,  fourteen. 

**  At  last  it  seemed  as  though  our  prayers  to  God  and  our  entreaties  to  men 
were  about  to  be  answered.  We  heard  that  there  were  in  one  of  the  theologi- 
cal seminaries  several  students  whose  attention  had  been  strongly  drawn  to 
our  field.  We  trusted  that  it  was  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  who  had  called 
them,  and  our  hearts  were  filled  with  joy.  A  new  disappointment  awaited 
OS.  We  hear  that  some,  perhaps  all,  of  these  men  of  whom  we  speak  will 
not  be  allowed  to  come  to  us.  Is  it  because  they  were  not  called  of  Grod  ? 
That  reason  has  not  been  given.  Is  it  because  the  condition  of  Japan  has  so 
changed  that  there  is  no  need  of  their  help  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  during 
the  last  two  or  three  months  by  letters  and  telegrams  signified  to  the  Board 
that  we  must  at  once  have  help  in  order  to  take  up  work  which  the  officers  of 
the  Board  have  themselves  urged  upon  us.  Why,  then,  do  not  the  men  come  ? 
Reports  which  are  apparently  well  attested  say  that  some  have  been  rejected 
because  they  believe  that  heathen  who  do  not  hear  of  Christ  in  this  life  may 
have  a  future  probation. 

**  The  present  writer  is  not  a  believer  in  the  new  theory.  It  has  seemed  to 
him  that  one  serious  objection  to  it  is  that  its  acceptance  would  keep  back  men 
from  engaging  in  missionary  work.     That  argument  is  now  taken  away,  or 
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rather  it  is  tamed  against  thoae  who  offer  it ;  for  if  reports  are  true  it  is  tiioM 
who  deny  a  future  prohation  who  keep  men  back  from  mission  fields.  ISiose 
who  are  doing  this  are  doubtless  acting  under  the  very  best  motiyesy  bat  do 
they  realize  the  fearful  responsibility  that  they  are  assuming  ?  If  those  of  as 
who  hold  by  the  old  theories  are  correct,  then  these  millions  of  Japanese  have 
only  this  life  in  which  to  obtain  salvation  ;  and  in  all  human  probabilily  the 
keeping  back  of  men  who  desire  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel  will  prerent 
many  thousands  from  hearing  it  before  they  die. 

'*  If,  all  things  considered,  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  demand  such  a 
course,  let  it  be  taken  ;  but  let  it  first  be  thoroughly  realized  what  enonDoas 
sacrifices  are  inTolved.  If  our  theory,  and  the  practical  results  that  will  come 
from  vigorously  upholding  it,  are  worth  more  than  these  thousands  of  sools  for 
whose  salvation  Christ  died ;  worth  more  than  the  speedy  evangelizadcm  of 
Japan  ;  worth  more  than  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Congregational  churches ; 
worth  more  than  the  prosperity  of  the  Board,  which  must  suffer  great  evils  if 
its  constituency  divides  on  this  question  ;  then  let  us  push  our  theory  even  to 
the  extent  of  losing  all  these  things  which  seem  of  such  inestimable  value  ; 
only  let  us,  before  we  do  it,  sit  down,  or  rather  stand  up,  face  to  iauoe  with  a 
perishing  world,  and  count  the  cost. 

<<  For  one,  the  writer  of  this  article  is  ready,  provided  the  rejected  men  are, 
m  other  respects^  tatUfactory,  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  in  ad- 
vancing against  a  common  foe.  He  is  assured,  too,  that  most  of  his  asso- 
ciates will  gladly  do  the  same.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  man  who  makes  the 
theory  of  future  probation  such  a  hobby  that  he  must  alwajrs  be  arguing  the 
question  might  introduce  an  element  of  disoord  that  would  diminish  rather 
than  increase  our  strength.  We  should  be  sorry  to  have  such  a  person  oome, 
just  as  we  should  regret  the  coming  of  any  of  those  advocates  of  the  older 
views,  who,  always  donning  the  war-paint,  would  spend  their  time  and  strength 
in  attacking  the  Andover  theology. 

**  Those  who  hold  the  new  view  oonoeming  future  probation  as  only  a  theory 
of  subsidiary  importance,  and  who  are  so  earnest  to  fight  the  enemy  that  they 
cannot  stop  to  fight  their  brethren,  would  be  useful  allies  whom  we  cannot^  in 
the  present  crisis,  afford  to  reject.  At  the  very  least,  men  ought  not  to  be  kept 
back  from  us  simply  because  they  refuse  to  affirm  that  the  Bible  so  positively 
settles  the  question  as  not  to  leave  the  least  ground  for  hope  that  there  may  be 
a  future  opportunity  for  those  who,  in  this  life,  never  hear  of  Christ. 

**  Kobe,  Japan." 


THE  NATURE  OF  "THE  ATTACK  UPON  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD." 
When  a  term  b  used  in  serious  discossion  for  popular  effect  it  is  well 
to  analyze  it  The  aathors  of  it  may  be  expected  to  welcome  any  iair 
exposition  of  its  meaning,  and  the  public  certainly  has  the  right  to  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  its  sense  or  its  relevancy  to  the  issue  which  called  it 
forth. 

The  phrase  which  we  have  quoted  above  has  been  put  into  circulation 
of  late  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  enforcing  by  a  succession  of  votes 
a  certain  policy  of  administration  for  the  American  Board.  What  does 
the  phrase  mean  as  interpreted  by  the  facts  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  suggested  it? 
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So  far  as  we  are  advised,  the  '^  attack  "  upon  the  Board  has  been  of  a 
twofold  natiire>  consisting,  first,  in  the  application  of  candidates  for  mis- 
sionary service  onder  the  Board,  and  second,  in  the  discossbn  of  prin* 
ciples  of  administration  growing  oat  of  the  rejection  or  suspension  of 
iheae  candidates. 

We  must  ask,  in  the  first  instance,  in  what  sense  the  application  of 
candidates  for  missionary  service  was  in  intention  or  in  fact  an  <'  attack  " 
upon  the  Board.  Let  as  briefly  recall  the  cases.  In  the  spring  or  sam- 
mer  of  1885  a  yoang  lady  applied  from  one  of  the  Eastern  colleges.  In 
the  spring  of  1886  three  yoang  men  applied  from  two  of  the  Eastern 
theological  seminaries.  And  more  recently  a  missionary  of  twelve  years' 
standing  in  the  service  asked  to  be  retamed  to  his  field  of  labor.  What 
designs  had  these  persons  upon  the  Board  ?  It  has  not  been  castomary 
to  speak  of  overtares  for  service  as  an  << attack"  upon  the  Board.  In 
what  sense  is  the  term  now  employed  to  designate  the  offer  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  we  have  referred  ?  We  confess  oar  inability  to  discover 
the  relevancy  of  the  term  to  the  present  issae.  If  it  is  relevant  it  is 
painf  ally  suggestive  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Prudential  Committee  toward 
the  consecrated  life  of  our  churches. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  as  to  the  discussion  of  principles  consequent 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  cases  under  consideration?  We  will  ask 
whether  such  a  discussion  is  of  the  nature  of  an  attack.  We  will  ask  fur- 
ther whether  it  is  wise  to  so  characterize  it.  When  counsels  are  divided, 
what  course  should  be  taken  save  that  of  full  and  free  discussion  ?  Has 
a  minority  no  right  to  state  its  case  ?  Are  questions  affecting  the  rights 
of  persons,  the  relations  of  the  churches,  the  interests  of  truth,  to  be 
settled  by  secret  votes  without  an  open  appeal  ?  When  did  the  American 
Board  cease  to  allow  the  discussion  of  its  official  policy  ?  If  this  course 
is  to  be  determined  upon  it  is  well  for  its  constituency  to  know  what  can 
be  said  without  constituting  an  offense.  It  is  certainly  well  to  know 
whether  the  criticism  of  its  management  at  any  given  time  is  to  be  con- 
strued into  an  *'  attack  "  upon  the  Board. 

Beyond  the  facts  which  we  have  mentioned  we  see  nothing  to  suggest 
the  phrase  to  which  we  have  called  attention.  We  submit  whether  these 
facts  warrant  the  invention  of  a  term  to  prejudice  a  serious  case  in  the 
public  mind. 

THE  POLICY  OF  SUPPRESSION. 

The  refusal  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  to  ap- 
point certain  applicants  for  missionary  service  calls  for  extended  consid- 
eration at  this  time,  when  the  Board  itself  is  likely  soon  to  be  appealed  to  for 
authoritative  instructions.  We  therefore  devote  our  editorial  pages  to  the 
subject,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance  for  all  friends  of  mis- 
sions, and  also  in  order  that,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  discover  them, 
none  of  the  issues  and  results  involved  may  be  overlooked.    One  probable 
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result  of  the  action  thns  hr  taken  is  to  diaeonrage  all  others,  who  agree 
in  opinion  with  those  who  have  been  rejected,  from  implying  for  appoint- 
ment. It  can  scarcelj  be  doubted,  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  tiial 
there  are  several  who  desire  to  become  foreign  missionaries,  bat  who  lukTe 
made  no  request  for  appointment  because  they  belieye  it  would  be  use. 
less.  They  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  other  reply  than  the  no  longer 
delusive  sentence,  —  ^^Voted:  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  appoint  at  present ; " 
at  present  meaning  so  long  as  the  applicant  persists  in  his  present  opinions. 
The  Secretaries  and  Committee  are  perfectly  aware  that  a  considerable 
number  of  earnest  Christian  disciples  would  ask  for  appointment  at  once, 
if  it  should  be  decididd  to  commission  the  three  or  four  whose  cases  have 
been  acted  on  adversely.  There  is  therefore  a  greater  loss  to  the  Board  of 
consecrated  personal  service  than  the  official  records  show,  and  this  threat- 
ened loss  should  be  recognized  in  that  thorough  and  candid  consideration 
of  the  subject  which  is  now  expected  of  the  Board  itself.  The  denial 
of  appointment  to  the  few  who  have  thus  far  been  refused  means  to  the 
Committee  and  Secretaries  the  suppression  of  a  larger  number.  The  sig- 
nificant decisions  already  given  must  suppress  further  applications  of  the 
same  sort.  We  are  so  confident  that  this  result  b  clearly  foreseen  by  the 
Committee  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  policy  of  suppression.  These 
refusals  are  intended  to  prevent  other  men  and  women  of  similar  views 
from  presenting  themselves.  There  is  a  policy  which  has  in  view  other 
persons  than  those  whose  requests  have  actually  come  to  the  Conmiittee. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  also,  that  the  policy  has  in  view  the  suppression  of  that 
portion,  be  it  small  or  large,  of  the  constituency  of  the  Board,  whid^  is  in 
practical  sympathy  with  the  rejected  candidates  and  which  demands 'their 
appointment. 

Now  we  do  not  blame  the  officials  of  the  Board  for  adopting  this  policy 
if  they  believe  that  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  men  holding  the 
objectionable  opinion  would  lower  the  standard  of  missionaiy  service. 
In  that  case  the  more  applicants  of  this  sort  there  are  likely  to  be,  the 
more  reason  there  la  for  a  decided  refusal  of  the  first  comers.  The  Com- 
mittee might  consent,  we  may  suppose,  if  they  were  sure  no  more  of  these 
troublesome  applicants  would  appear,  to  appoint  the  few,  or  at  least  one  or 
two  of  the  few,  who  have  applied,  for  they  are  admirably  and  exception- 
ally adapted  to  the  work,  as  in  the  case  of  a  missionary's  son  who  knows 
the  language  in  which  he  would  preach,  and  who  has  long  intended  to  join 
his  father  in  India,  or  as  in  the  case  of  a  returned  missionary,  who,  hav- 
ing had  sufficient  rest,  desires  to  take  up  again  the  successful  work  which 
last  year  he  reluctantly  laid  down.  In  those  cases,  we  are  constrained  to 
suppose  that  the  intention  of  discouraging  other  applicants  and  their  sym- 
pathizers must  be  the  principal  reason  for  rejection.  These  young  men 
are  dealt  with  summarily  lest  worse  things  should  follow. 

But  this  policy  of  suppression  should  be  avowed  by  the  men  who  have 
adopted  it,  for  it  should  be  known  by  all  parties  how  much  is  involved  in 
what  has  already  been  done.     It  would  be  much  to  be  defecated,  if  the 
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impression  is  made  that  no  such  policy  has  been  adopted  and  that  no  sach 
resnlts  are  to  be  apprehended.  Tet  already  in  published  articles  by 
yarions  persons  who  advocate  the  methods  of  the  Committee  it  has  been 
nrged  that  only  a  very  small  number  have  been  turned  away  from  the 
service  of  the  Board.  The  statement  that  a  dozen  or  a  score  are  directly 
or  indirectly  turned  away  is  stoutly  challenged,  and  thereby  the  admis- 
sion b  made  that  so  large  a  number  would  materially  affect  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question.  It  is  claimed  that  there  have  been  only  two  or 
three  refusals,  and  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make  so  much  noise 
about  a  few  men  who  hold  peculiar  views.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
Conmiittee  in  any  public  discussion  should  divert  attention  from  what  has 
apparently  been  their  actual  policy,  and  from  the  unquestionable  results 
of  it,  and  should  insist  that  the  entire  difficulty  b  confined  to  two,  three, 
or  at  the  most  four  cases,  and  then  should  argue  that  the  whole  affair  has 
been  grossly  exaggerated ;  that  there  are  very  few  of  our  consecrated  and 
educated  youth  who  have  either  adopted  the  new  theories  or  rejected  the 
old  time-honored  opinions  concerning  the  possible  future  enlightenment 
of  those  heathen  who  die  without  the  gospel. 

But  it  b  not  enough  to  consider  only  the  official  action  of  a  Committee. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  record  of  final  action  b,  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  meagre  representation.  A  Committee  with  decided  theological 
bias  on  a  certain  question  might  be  intentionally  cautious  about  taking 
applications  into  official  consideration.  A  Secretary,  to  whose  hands  all 
preliminaries  are  intrusted,  might  advise  or  at  least  discourage  final  ap- 
plication to  the  Committee,  might  secure  the  withdrawal  of  applications 
before  action  b  taken,  might  induce  those  already  appointed  to  retire  at 
their  own  request.  There  is,  indeed,  evidence  that  several  persons  have 
been  dealt  with  in  such  manner,  who  with  proper  encouragement,  and 
but  for  actual  discouragement,  would  have  asked  for  official  appointment. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  several  who  would  apply  at  once 
if  they  were  not  morally  certain  of  being  refused.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  corporate  members  of  the  Board  will  allow  their 
judgment  to  be  determined  in  view  merely  of  the  facts  that  can  be 
pointed  to  on  the  official  record  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  Not  only 
the  loss  thus  measured  but  the  probable  loss  to  missions  must  be  consid- 
ered, if  a  Mr  and  satisfactory  decision  b  to  be  given.  Nothing  b  ever 
gained  by  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  proportions  of  an  issue  below  their 
real  magnitude.  All  those  who  have  any  share  in  the  discussion  or  deci- 
sion of  the  question  before  the  Board  should  be  impatient  of  special 
pleading,  of  attempts  to  minimize  the  facts  and  their  consequences,  of 
childish  disputes  as  to  the  blame  for  introducing  troublesome  issues.  If  a 
judgment  b  rendered  on  the  basb  of  the  official  record  and  without  regard 
to  other  cases,  on  the  supposition  that  there  have  not  been,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be,  other  applicants  of  the  kind  refused,  that  judgment  will  be 
worse  than  worthless.  It  will  not  have  even  temporary  value,  for  those 
who  point  the  public  to  the  record,  and  those  who  promulgate  a^cision,. 
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themselTefl  know  perfeeUy  well  that  the  few  recorded  eaeee  do  not  ei- 
hanst  bat  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  those  who,  while  beUering 
that  all  the  heathen  will  have  a  Christian  probationy  are  yet  zealous  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  now. 

The  majority  of  the  Board  may  decide  that  none  of  those,  no  matter 
how  many  or  how  few,  who  hold  the  view  indicated,  shall  receive  its 
commission ;  that  the  greater  the  number  the  worse  the  evil ;  that  eyan- 
gelical  opinions,  sound  in  all  other  respects,  go  for  nothing ;  that  personal 
qnalifications  of  piety,  zeal,  good  sense,  thorough  education,  go  for  noth- 
ing. If  such  a  decision  is  rendered,  and  with  tiie  understanding  that  the 
Board  thus  declines  the  services  of  a  score  or  more  admirable  men,  thoee 
who  think  otherwise  will  not  complain  of  the  methods  employed,  and 
will  then  honestly  endeavor  to  adopt  such  courses  as  may  seem  to  them 
right  and  Christian.  But  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  conceal  or  distort  or  reduce  the  &cts  and  consequences. 

The  young  men  from  whom  missionaries  are  to  be  chosen  are  in  two 
groups,  the  one  holding  unwaveringly  that  the  eternal  destiny  of  every 
human  being  is  determined  in  this  life,  the  other  unable  to  affirm  so  defi- 
nite an  opinion,  —  some  neither  affirming  nor  denying,  some  believing 
that  Christ  will  be  made  known  to  all  men  either  before  or  after  death. 
Both  groups  agree  that  the  heathen  are  in  urgent  need  of  the  gospeL  A 
question  before  the  Board  is  whether  its  missionaries,  without  exception, 
must  be  appointed  from  the  first  group,  or  some  otherwise  weU  qualified 
may  be  chosen  from  the  second  group.  Which  is  the  larger  group  no 
one  knows.  That  the  second  includes  a  large  number  of  thoughtful  and 
earnest  young  men  no  one  would  think  of  denying. 

The  constituency  of  the  American  Board  is  in  two  groups,  the  one 
holding  that  the  eternal  destiny  of  every  human  being  is  determined  in 
this  life,  the  other  unable  to  a£&rm  so  definite  an  opinion,  —  some  neither 
affirming  nor  denying,  some  believing  that  Christ  will  be  made  known 
to  all  men  either  before  or  after  death.  Both  groups  agree  that  the 
heathen  are  in  urgent  need  of  the  gospeL  A  question  before  the  Board 
is  whether  only  the  first  group  can  consistently  sustain  foreign  missions, 
or  whether  the  agreements  of  both  groups  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  gospel 
and  the  world's  need  of  it  do  not  so  much  outweigh  this  difference  that 
they  may  harmoniously  cooperate  in  supporting  missionaries  who  are  of 
either  way  of  thinking.  No  one  knows  which  is  the  larger  group.  That 
the  second  includes  a  large  number  of  prayerful,  generous  Christians  no 
one  for  a  moment  denies. 

The  complete  policy  of  those  who  support  the  Committee's  action  is  to 
minimize  the  number  who  have  a  larger  hope  for  the  heathen,  and  to 
represent  their  influence  as  almost  inappreciable,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  opinion  itself,  to  represent  it  as  revolu- 
tionary in  theology,  and  subversive  of  all  religious  effectiveness.  Sense 
of  proportion  has  been  lost.  The  theory  which  is  opposed  is  put  before 
the  hirge  end  of  the  telescope,  but  the  numbers  and  influence  of  those 
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who  hold  the  theory  is  pot  before  the  amall  end  of  the  teleeoope.  It  is 
time  to  have  done  with  exaggerations  and  distortions.  The  hypothesis 
in  qaestiony  even  if  trae,  cannot  be  raised,  either  by  its  supporters  or  op- 
ponents, to  the  rank  of  the  essentials  in  theology,  bnt  must  always  remain 
in  a  place  of  only  secondary  importance.  But  it  should  not  be  denied 
that  the  number  of  those  who  adopt  it  as  a  relief  to  thought  which 
ponders  the  destinies  of  mankind,  and  of  those  who  concede  the  liberty 
of  others  to  hold  it,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

To  return  now  to  the  policy  of  the  Committee.  We  notice  two  &cts 
in  suspicious  juxtaposition.  One  fact  is  the  desire  to  make  it  appear 
that  very  few  cases  of  the  kind  described  have  come  before  the  Conmiit- 
tee ;  the  other  fact  is  that  the  action  of  the  Conmiittee  has  been  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  more  than  a  few  cases.  Their 
own  policy  of  suppression  enables  them  to  say  precisely  what  they  desire 
to  say. 

It  may  farther  be  added,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  that  if  there 
Teally  were  only  two  or  three  applications  it  would  be  wiser  to  appoint 
the  men,  since  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  weU  qualified  to  be  mission- 
aries, are  emphatically  vouched  for,  and  do  not  hold  their  opinions  con- 
cerning a  future  probation  in  an  offensive  or  controversial  manner.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  is  really  considerable,  it  is  an  extremely 
grave  question  whether  the  Board  can  afford  to  lose  so  much  valuable 
service  on  account  of  the  holding  an  opinion  which  is  speculative  rather 
than  practical.  If  the  men  are  so  very  few,  there  b  no  great  danger  in 
appointing  them.  If  they  are  many,  there  is  great  danger  to  missions 
in  turning  aside  a  considerable  number  of  effective  missionaries  and  in 
alienating  from  the  Board  a  large  body  of  Christians  who,  if  they  do  not 
themselves  adopt  a  certain  opinion,  do  contend  for  the  right  and  liberty 
of  others  to  hold  it 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  every  one  of  these  young 
men  has  his  own  rightful  claims.  Only  two  or  three  cases,  it  is  said. 
Suppose  there  were  only  one  case.  Even  then  the  Conmiittee  of  a  mis- 
sionary society  has  taken  upon  itself  to  tell  a  young  man  that  he  cannot 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  It  is  not  alleged  that  he  is  incompe- 
tent, or  selfish,  or  lacking  in  genuine  Christian  devotion,  or  controversial, 
or  in  error  concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  sin  and  of  salvation 
only  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  He  b  forbidden  to  obey  Christ's  last 
conmiand,  as  it  has  come  to  him,  because  he  does  not  hold,  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  has  perplexed  the  church  in  every  generation  and  concerning 
which  every  generation  has  proposed  various  replies,  the  precise  opinion 
held  by  some  of  those  to  whom  his  application  is  made.  Protest  should 
be  urgent,  if  there  were  only  one  such  refusal,  while  if  it  has  indeed  come 
to  this,  —  that  three  men,  one  of  whom  has  already  been  a  successful  mis- 
sionary twelve  years,  have  actually  been  refused  by  official  action  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  —  protest  should  become  indignant.  In  this  light 
it  becomes  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  or  not  others  have  b^pn  dis- 
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conraged  and  will  not  apply.  It  ifl  enoagh  that  foor  good  men,  a  number 
equal  to  the  original  company  for  whcnn  the  SSft'^  ^^^  organised,  have 
been  tomed  back  from  those  dark  places  of  the  earth  into  which  few  at 
most  are  willing  to  go  even  for  Christ's  sake. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Home,  which  in  all  its  circmnstances  is  almost 
incomprehensible,  b  probably  an  application  of  the  policy  of  sappreeaion 
to  missionaries  in  the  field.  They  have  had  warning  to  sapprees  any 
opinion  which  is  not  in  agreement  with  that  held  by  a  majority  of  the 
Conmiittee,  and  not  to  ventore  home  on  a  vacation,  howeyer  sorely  it  ia 
needed,  lest  when  they  are  rested,  some  specnlatiye  opinion  (which  is  tol- 
erated in  the  case  of  ministers  at  home)  shoold  be  a  fatal  bar  to  thor 
return.  And  certainly  all  students  will  be  suppressed  if  an  older  man 
with  the  experience  and  success  of  Mr.  Hume  b  rejected.  The  Commit- 
tee may  weU  argue  that  one  such  example  is  a  sufficient  warning  to  all  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  may  conclude  that  it  b  worth  while  to  sacrifice 
one  in  order  to  prevent  any  further  trouble.  From  the  evidence  coming 
in,  however,  and  if  the  Conmiittee  b  consistent,  there  must  be  a  great 
thinning  out  of  the  force  in  the  field,  for  the  missionaries  are  by  no  means 
a  unit  in  opinion  concerning  the  destiny  of  those  heathen  who  do  not  have 
the  gospel  here. 

Upon  the  supposition,  which  certainly  accounts  for  many  of  the  un- 
pleasant facts  before  us,  that  there  b  a  policy  of  suppression,  we  are  pos- 
itive that  it  b  a  policy  which  can  have  only  a  brief  and  limited  success,  a 
policy  which  must  in  the  end  strengthen  the  very  tendencies  it  opposes. 
The  missionary  spirit  b  not  easily  quenched.  The  fire  which  smoulders 
underground  will  surely  break  out  over  a  widened  area.  The  young 
men  themselves,  who  have  exercised  a  commendable  patience  under  dis- 
appointment, will  not  supinely  relinquish  an  exalted  purpose  merely  be- 
cause the  majority  of  a  Conmiittee,  who  have  sometimes  acted  solely  on 
the  representations  of  one  man,  have  voted  that  they  shall  stay  at  home. 
The  friends  of  these  young  men,  and  those  who  hold  their  opinion  or  wiUi 
proper  catholicity  demand  liberty  for  it,  will  not  consent  that  such  service 
shall  be  lost  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  If  it  should  prove  that  the 
American  Board  itself  indorses  the  rejection  of  good  and  worthy  men, 
we  do  not  believe  that  thereby  they  will  renounce  their  purpose.  His- 
tory teaches  nothing  if  it  does  not  teach  that  attempts  to  suppress  honest 
convictions  and  earnest  men  have  an  effect  precisely  opposite  to  that  in- 
tended. 

Only  on  grave  occasion  can  the  sympathies  of  its  supporters  be  alien- 
ated from  the  American  Board.  Its  honorable  history,  the  singleness  of 
aim  which  has  characterized  its  methods,  the  large  place  it  has  deservedly 
had  in  the  affection  of  the  churches,  have  been  such  that  any  criticism 
upon  it  has  usually  been  resented.  In  all  matters  of  detail,  m  all  adjust- 
ments and  enlargements  of  the  work  abroad,  in  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  for  educational  purposes,  in  the  choice  of  fields,  the  judgment  of 
the  officers  has  been  trusted  implicitly.    It  has  become  almo^  sacril^ous 
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to  object  to  methods  employed,  or  even  to  the  use  made  of  the  public 
meetings.  (We  hope  that  none  of  those  who  act  for  the  Board  in  the 
present  juncture  are  depending  on  this  confidence  for  their  own  protec- 
tion.) The  grave  doubts,  therefore,  which  many  feel  in  regard  to  the 
rejection  of  candidates,  the  strong  opposition  which  is  arising  in  many 
quarters,  the  disapproval  expressed  by  many  of  the  wisest  and  most  can- 
did leaders  in  the  denomination,  must  be  accepted  as  affording  pretty 
clear  indications  that  the  Committee  has  adopted  a  mistaken  policy.  And 
if  those  who  have  so  high  a  regard  for  the  American  Board  already  pro- 
test vigorously,  it  may  be  assumed  that  any  decision  which  may  be  ren- 
dered will  not  be  satisfactory  unless  it  is  a  righteous  and  a  Christian 
decision. 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  not  appointing  the  candidates  re- 
ferred to  that  the  Board  should  not  encourage  error  in  the  churches  at 
home.  The  Board  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  such  a  result.  Its 
only  duty  is  to  decide  whether  this  man  and  that  man  are  suitable  per- 
sons to  preach  the  gospel  in  Japan  or  India.  What  sort  of  a  reason 
would  this  be  to  give  a  young  man  for  his  rejection  ?  '  So  &r  as  you  are 
concerned  and  so  far  as  the  work  you  could  take  up  is  concerned,  we 
should  be  willing  to  send  you.  But  you  embrace  an  opinion  which  is 
held  by  a  party  in  the  church  (a  very,  very  small  party  as  we  believe, 
with  but  little  influence),  and  if  we  appoint  you  this  almost  imperceptible 
fragment  will  find  some  encouragement  in  your  appointment.'  But  grant- 
ing this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason,  what  does  it  signify  ?  It  is  an  attempt 
to  suppress  a  minority  of  the  denomination  which  heartily  supports  the 
Board.  It  is  saying,  '  You  can  support  only  those  who  hold  a  view  which 
you  consider  narrower  than  your  own ;  as  to  a  theory  on  which  the  de- 
nomination has  agreed  to  disagree  in  respect  to  the  work  at  home  and  the 
liberty  of  preachers,  you  must  yield  to  us  when  it  arises  in  respect  to  the 
work  abroad  and  the  belief  of  missionaries ;  we  will  take  your  money,  but 
not  your  men ;  practically,  you  cannot  have  equal  rights  with  us  in  the 
foreign  work.' 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Secretaries  and  Committee,  having 
apparently  succeeded  to  some  degree  in  the  policy  of  suppression,  should 
next  attempt  to  charge  the  blame  of  this  trouble  upon  those  who  will  not 
after  all  consent  to  be  suppressed.  Perhaps  at  the  annual  meeting,  soon 
to  be  held,  neither  the  Committee  nor  the  Secretaries  will  present  nor  al- 
lude to  the  action  which  has  been  taken,  and  then  if  others  bring  in  a 
protest  against  the  exclusion  of  candidates,  or  appeal  to  the  Board  to  ap- 
point them,  and  discussion  follows,  the  charge  may  be  made  that  the  oppo- 
sition is  disturbing  the  meeting  with  this  heated  controversy.  '  We  had 
intended,'  they  may  say,  '  to  let  the  meeting  take  its  usual  course,  to  in- 
terest the  great  audience  in  the  practical  work  the  Board  is  doing,  to  have 
some  masterly  expositions  of  the  great  principles  of  missionary  effort,  to 
have  the  people  led  in  fervid  prayers  and  aroused  by  noble  singing  of 
Christian  hymns.    But  now  our  opponents  have  introduced,  much  against 
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our  wiBhes,  this  yezatioiis  theological  question.'  Sach  a  charge  would  be 
childJRh  and  sillj.  It  makes  no  yeiy  great  difference  now  who  brings 
the  difficulty  forward  for  consideration.  It  is  here ;  and  one  par^  to 
the  controYersj  is  forbidding  yoong  men  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen.  How  puerile  when  complaint  is  made,  and  it  ought  to  be  made, 
to  say :  '  You  began  this,  we  did  not  intend  to  say  any  thing  about  it.'  We 
should  think,  indeed,  they  would  wish  to  say  nothing  about  it,  to  get  OTer 
it  as  quietly  as  possible.  If  those  who  are  responsible  keep  silence,  those 
who  are  aggrieved  and  pained  and  indignant  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
submit  in  silence.  It  would  be  pusillanimous  to  make  no  appeal  to  the 
great  body  which  must  itself  take  the  final  responsibility.  There  is  no 
desire  to  use  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  theological  discussion.  But  there  is  a  desire  to  know  and  to 
know  authoritatively  if  the  Board  really  consents  to  the  rejection  of  suit- 
able young  men  and  women  who  offer  themselves  as  missionaries.  That 
18  a  practical  and  important  question,  which  ought  to  be  introduced  by 
one  party  if  the  other  party  declines  to  introduce  it.  It  would  be  a  pal- 
try defense  to  say,  '  You  are  spoiling  the  glorious  missionary  meeting  we 
intended  to  have.'  If  a  missionary  meeting  has  any  higher  use  than  to 
decide  whether  certain  men  shall  go  or  shall  not  go  out  as  missionaries 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  it  can  be.  But  the  offending  party  usu- 
ally tries  to  cast  the  blame,  especially  of  publicity,  upon  the  offended  par^. 

There  is  undue  sensitiveness  about  the  use  of  these  annual  meetings. 
Whatever  b  said  outside,  only  harmony  must  prevail  here.  But  it  is 
better  to  have  an  open  platform  where  real  issues,  when  they  arise,  can 
be  fairly  discussed,  than  to  suppress  all  difference  of  opinion  at  a  public 
meeting,  only  to  let  it  break  out  in  private  and  on  the  printed  page. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  insisting  that  in  any  case  the  approach- 
ing meeting  at  Des  Moines  shall  be  used  to  review  the  action  of  the 
Committee.  If  it  is  thought  better  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  Uie  cor- 
porate members  at  another  time  and  place  for  the  express  purpose  of 
deciding  on  the  course  of  the  Board,  we  and  all  others  would  be  thank- 
ful to  let  the  annual  meeting  be  devoted  to  the  usual  end  of  public 
impression.  If  the  Board  at  its  meeting  will  appoint  a  large  and  truly 
representative  committee  to  review  the  case  and  report .  their  conclusions 
we  would  ask  no  more.  We  are  insistent  only  that  some  action  shall  be 
taken,  and  taken  soon,  which  has  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  Board 
behind  it,  and  that  nothing  shall  be  suppressed  nor  concealed  nor  mis- 
represented. 

It  has  been  said  until  recently  that  the  opinion  which  is  opposed  by 
the  Committee  is  fatal  to  missions,  and  other  fears  have  been  entertained. 
But  at  any  rate  here  are  these  young  men  and  women  holding  the 
opinion,  yet  earnest  to  go  out  as  missionaries.  They  believe  in  Christ  as 
the  Saviour  from  sin  through  his  atoning  sacrifice,  and  would  so  preach 
to  the  heathen.  They  have  no  message  except  the  old  apostolic  message, 
Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.     What  man 
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or  oigftoization  can  dure  to  forbid  them  becaiue  on  a  purely  speculatiye 
point  they  '^follow  not  with  us"?  They  will  preach  Christ  That  was 
enough  for  Paul  to  know  of  certain  men^  although  he  seriously  doubted 
their  motives.  And  it  should  be  enough  in  regard  to  those  who  have 
been  refused,  for  they  will  preach  Christ,  and  no  one  doubts  their  mo- 
tives in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  conunon  sense  of  average  Christian  men  will  get  at  the  heart  of 
this  matter.  It  b  known  that  the  most  urgent  appeab  have  been  made 
for  men,  but  that  when  men  have  offered  themselves  and  it  is  certain 
that  others  like  them  are  ready  to  follow,  they  have  been  rejected.  It  is 
not  feared  that  they  will  preach  a  vitiated  gospel,  or  will  corrupt  the 
heathen,  or  will  be  lacking  in  diligence  and  earnestness.  It  cannot  be 
beHeved  that  the  Board  as  a  body  or  the  denomination  as  a  whole  will 
sanction  their  rejection  merely  because  they  are  not  able  to  affirm  their 
belief  that  millions  of  the  heathen  will  be  condemned  forever  without 
having  had  any  knowledge  of  redempticm  through  the  Saviour  of  man> 
kind. 

A  CX)RRECTION. 

We  have  received  from  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *<  Bibliotheca  Sacra  ** 
the  following  postal  card :  — 

Please  note  that  the  term  **  Editorial  article,"  **  Andover  Review,"  p.  d02» 
line  5,  is  a  misstatement  and  conveys  a  false  impression. 

F.  H.  Foster. 
Obeblin,  Sept,  8. 

The  term  referred  to  was  used  in  this  connection : 

"  We  append  to  this  editorial  a  brief  criticism  of  a  statement  which 
appeared  in  an  editorial  article  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Sacra '  for  July,  1886. 
The  statement  b  as  follows  :  — 

''It  \fi  definitely  proposed,  we  understand,  to  make  np  an  Andover  band  to 
transport  this  new  theory  into  Japan,  and  practically  reorganize  the  mission  of 
the  American  Board  on  the  lines  of  the  '  New  Departure.' " 

This  statement  appeared  in  the  usual  place  and  type  of  editorial  mat- 
ter in  an  article  under  the  general  title  ^'  Notes  on  the  New  Departure," 
and  under  the  sub-title  "  Progressive  Orthodoxy  and  Missions."  So  much 
of  the  article  as  appeared  under  the  sub-title  was  divided  into  two  parts 
marked  I.  and  II.  Part  I.  was  signed.  Part  II.  was  unsigned,  and 
therefore  we  supposed  editorial.  We  were  led  into  the  error  of  thinking 
that  it  was  all  intended  for  editorial  matter,  though  a  part  of  it  bore  a 
personal  signature.  We  now  correct  our  mistake,  which  gave  editorial 
indorsement  to  the  statement  in  question,  and  herewith  credit  the  state- 
ment to  the  writer  whose  signature  appears  at  the  end  of  Part  I.,  that  is^ 
(Rev4)  G.  R.  Leavitt. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY  AND 
THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association,  which  began  its  woik  at 
the  dose  of  the  war,  has  come  to  the  time  when  it  has  felt  justified  in 
proposing  an  extended  scheme  of  instraction  in  social  science  for  oar 
American  coll^^es  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning.  This  actum 
has  begmi  with  a  carefol  collection  of  the  facts  concerning  the  present 
work  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  institations,  and  its  coarse  is  prob- 
ably both  an  act  of  leadership  and  also  one  falling  in  with  a  moyement 
of  the  times.  The  information  gathered  and  the  trend  of  the  discussion 
will  interest  many. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the  colleges  in  this  mat- 
ter, a  circular  was  prepared  covering  ten  heads :  The  Theory  of  Prt>perty, 
Real  and  Personal ;  Production  and  Distribution  of  Wealdi ;  Theoiy  of 
Grovemment,  National,  State,  and  Municipal ;  Public  and  Private  Cor- 
porations; Punishment  and  Reform  of  Criminals;  Prevention  of  Vice; 
Public  and  Private  Charities ;  Sanitation  of  Cities  and  Private  I>welling8 ; 
Theory  of  Public  Elementary  Education ;  and  Higher  Education  (as  fur- 
nishing the  directive  power  of  society).  Answers  have  been  received 
from  over  one  hundred  institutions,  and  tabulated  in  the  printed  report 
to  the  association.  It  is  found  that  the  first  three  topics  of  this  list  of 
ten  are  taught  in  nearly  all  these  institutions,  generally  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  though  sometimes  in  the  second  year,  but  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege throughout  the  four  years  in  an  elective  course.  Two  or  three  teach 
these  subjects  only  incidentally,  and  one  or  two  not  at  alL  In  many 
instances,  probably,  it  is  in  the  two  departments  of  Constitutional  Law 
and  Political  Economy.  Only  about  one  half  treat  of  corporations,  and 
about  the  same  touch  the  subject  of  criminals,  and  still  less  the  re- 
maining classes  of  topics,  while  in  the  latter  instruction  is  reported 
^^  incidental "  in  a  large  number  of  instances.  Fuller  returns  ^rill  in- 
crease the  data,  but  hardly  modify  very  much  the  general  results. 

Another  interesting  report  on  ^e  subject  b  that  of  a  special  commit- 
tee appointed  last  December  to  prepare  a  schedule  of  topics  for  lectures 
and  conferences  on  social  science,  especially  for  university  and  college 
instruction.  The  topics  reported  are  arranged  according  to  the  five  de- 
partments of  the  association:  Education,  Health,  Trade  and  Finance, 
Social  Economy,  and  Jurisprudence.  Each  of  these  is  divided  into  from 
five  to  seven  classes  with  five,  six,  or  more  subdivisions,  and  the  remark 
is  often  added  that  the  list  may  be  extended  indefinitely.  In  this  way 
two  hundred  topics  or  more  are  named  for  the  consideration  of  the  in- 
structor. The  opening  address  of  the  president  of  the  Association,  Mr« 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  at  the  general  meeting  at  Saratoga,  in  September,  at 
which  these  reports  were  presented  and  the  discussions  took  place,  was  a 
plea  for  popular  instruction  in  social  science.  Though  of  the  opinion  that 
the  lower  schools  are  already  overloaded  with  subjects,  Mr.  Wright  woold 
displace  some  with  the  themes  of  social  science,  and  secure  elementaiy 
education  in  the  common  schools  in  several  leading  topics  under  the  five 
departments  of  the  Association.    Mr.  Wright  would  do  this  both  throo^^ 
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a  good  siixiple  text^book  and  in  oral  lessons.  He  also  strongly  urges  the 
use  of  the  Sunday-school  for  reaching  certain  classes,  and  spoke  of  a 
series  of  snch  books  entitled  ^^  Lessons  in  Ethics,  or  the  Laws  of  Right 
Conduct,"  publications  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  in  which 
the  primary  domestic  and  social  virtues  are  set  forth  from  a  scriptural 
and  natural  basis.  Another  is  entitled  '^  Character  Lessons ; "  another  is 
on  '^  The  Citizen  and  the  Neighbor ; "  another  series  of  lesson  papers  deab 
with  ^^  Home  Life,  School  Life,  and  Character."  The  general  discussion 
that  followed  this  address  showed  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  sentiment,  in 
favor  of  something  of  this  sort  in  the  Sunday-school,  on  the  part  of  men  of 
▼arious  ecclesiastical  affiliations.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Mass., 
here  spoke  decidedly  against  the  instruction  of  children,  either  in  the 
public  or  Sunday-schools,  on  the  nature  and  evils  of  intemperance,  as  he 
would,  of  course,  in  regard  to  teaching  on  the  vices  of  sex.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  a  gentleman  was  in  Saratoga  at  that  very  time  from  one  of  the 
older  missionary  fields  looking  for  just  such  material  as  Mr.  Wright  spoke 
of  for  the  purpose  of  giving  moral  fibre  and  reality  to  the  work  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  the  native  churches  for  which  he  cares. 

There  was  and  there  will  be,  naturally,  considerable  feeling  that  this 
immense  mass  of  material,  with  only  the  form  of  classification  given  in 
the  reports  along  the  lines  of  the  five  departments  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  will  practically  do  little  more  than  supply  those  interested 
with  a  large  number  of  suggestive  topics  from  which  they  may  make 
selections.  The  very  amount  of  it  will  discourage  others  or  lead  them 
to  put  a  low  value  on  the  science  itself  as  having  a  unity  of  its  own, 
and  as  a  source  of  dear  knowledge  of  practical  v^ue.  Colleges  do  not 
work  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  science  as  a  whole.  They  have  in- 
troduced first  one  and  then  another  of  its  topics,  under  the  names  of  "  po- 
litical economy,"  <^  constitutional  law,"  etc.,  as  the  needs,  the  means,  and 
other  circumstances  of  their  institutions  have  led  them  to  do.  What  will 
be  wanted  is  some  coordinating  principle  more  definite  than  that  given  in 
the  ten  classes  to  which  these  are  set  in  this  report.  These  Notes,  for 
March,  in  describing  an  elementary  lecture  with  maps  of  a  country  vil- 
lage, gave  the  institutions  of  the  Family,  Religion,  Education,  Economics, 
and  Government  as  the  five  classes  into  which  our  present  social  facts 
naturally  fall,  the  first  being  at  once  the  germ  and,  in  some  degree,  perma- 
nent tissue  of  the  others.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  made  a  classification,  which 
is  a  pretty  well-known  one  of  his,  as  follows  in  some  remarks,  which  we 
transfer  nearly  entire  from  his  notes :  ^'  Social  science  has  for  its  object 
the  study  of  the  nature  of  human  combinations  into  institutions.  Ob- 
viously, it  may  be  divided  into  four  departments  to  correspond  to  the  four 
cardinal  institutions,  the  Family,  Civil  Society,  the  State,  and  the  Church. 
Here  civil  society  corresponds  to  our  term  ^  economics,'  and  the  school  is, 
with  considerable  reason,  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  feunily  into  the 
state  and  the  church."  To  continue,  with  Dr.  Harris,  ^'  Social  science  may 
devote  itself  to  the  principle  of  nurture,  —  or  parental  care,  —  and  thus 
cover  all  phases  of  charitable  activity.  For  although  the  family  is  the 
primary  institution  for  nurture,  or  for  the  support  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  yet  the  family  principle  has  in  some  degree  to  be  assumed  by  all 
the  higher  institutions.  The  principle  of  the  family  is  nurture,  but  the 
principle  of  the  civil  community  (economics)  is  self-help.  By  means  of 
the  instruments  of  property  and  contract  this  civil  community  procures 
for  itself  a  participation  in  the  fruits  of  all  nature.     Thus  the  civil  corn- 
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nranily  by  organization  conqners  nature,  and  turns  its  forces  againit 
themselves,  m^dng  nature  toil  directlj  for  man.     Property  and  contnu^ 
are  the  instruments  of  this  civil  combination.     In  the  state  man  attains 
freedom.    For  as  citizen  he  gives  his  life  for  the  existence  of  the  politieal 
personality  of  the  nation,  and  by  it  is  reendowed  with  that  personality— 
his  own  little  self  reinforced  by  the  aggregate  of  all  the  selves  in  the 
nation,  and  thus  rendered  infinitely  strong  and  firm.     By  the  spiritual 
institution,  the  church  universal,  as  I  prefer  to  caU  it,  which  includes  art, 
religion,  and  science,  each  man  is  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  whole. 
He  enters  into  the  theory  of  the  world  created  by  the  combined  vision  of 
all  the  highest  seers  of  the  race,  and  by  the  combined  experience  and 
observation  of  all  scientific  laborers.     Now  social  science  has  for  its  l^it- 
imate  field  all  these  provinces  —  the  entire  civilization  of  man.*'    And 
then  Dr.  Harris  submits  the  material  of  the  ten  classes  into  which  all  the 
topics  of  the  report  fall,  and  shows  the  way  these  again  fall  into  the 
more  strictly  natural  classification  he  makes.     We  have  given  this  classi- 
fication of  a  profound  philosophical  thinker  for  its  own  merit,  and  to 
illustrate  the  need  and  value  of  some  working  principles  for  the  student, 
as  well  as  the  teacher,  in  finding  his  way  through  iike  mass  of  complex 
material  which  social  science  is  made  to  include.     Its  close  correspond- 
ence with  the  divisions  given  in  the  March  Notes,  which  were  purely 
inductive  conclusions  from  the  facts  of  the  typical  community  found  in 
every  town,  is  instructive.     And  the  reader  is  now  pointed  to  the  prac- 
tical lesson  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  this  kind  of  instruction  is 
clearly  that  of  such  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  social  institutions  and 
their  leading  features  as  will  furnish  the  student  and  the  many  general 
readers  who  are  trying  to  understand  social  problems  with  a  tcSerably 
clear  survey  of  the  field  in  its  outlines  and  main  features,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  them  a  good  working-apparatus.     The  science  of  botany 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  what  is  needed  in  studying  and  teaching 
sociology.     There  and  here  the  pupil  needs  to  be  put  in  possession, 
through  the  study  of  the  most  obvious  facts  and  by  suitable  aid  from  his 
instructors,  of  the  great  principles  of  order  and  classification,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  give  him  a  working-hypothesis.     Then  his  work  is  intelligible 
at  every  step,  his  progress  is  rapid,  and  its  attainments  are  sure.     Bat  it 
is  just  this  that  is  wanting  in  most  colleges  and  in  the  lower  schools,  and 
which  came  wonderfully  near  being  lacking  in  the  report  to  this  learned 
body.     Little  or  no  time  is  spent  in  our  colleges  in  putting  the  particular 
branch  of  the  great  general  science  which  may  be  studied  at  any  time 
into  its  true  relations  with  others  and  to  the  science  as  a  whole.     There 
is  little  or  no  clear  and  strong  grasp  by  the  pupil,  and  sometimes  by  the 
teacher,  of  the  great  fundamental  social  institutions,  which  is  essential  to  all 
good  knowledge  of  the  several  social  sciences  and  to  intelligent  action  in 
reference  to  them.   Most  colleges  now  have  a  course  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, generally  that  of  our  own  country,  and  one  on  political  economy, 
running  through  a  year.    But  the  other  institutions,  —  the  family,  school, 
and  church, — will  not  be  treated  at  all  or  else  only  incidentally.    In 
this  way  the  graduate  goes  out  with  a  one-sided  education,  and,  what  is 
worse,  without  a  mental  equipment  to  enable  him  to  make  up  his  defi- 
ciencies and  carry  on  his  future  work.     Even  the  theological  seminary 
gives  its  students  no  estimate  of  the  church  as  a  social  institution.    The 
pastor  and  the  legislator  suffer  alike.     Now,  if  no  more  time  can  be 
given  in  the  colleges  that  take  this  course,  why  should  they  not  devote 
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the  first  few  weeks — there  should  be  ten  or  more— > to  the  fandamental 
work  here  described  ?  The  remainmg  work  of  the  year  would  be  far 
better  done.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sore  bat  one  half  the  year  spent  in 
this  way  with  such  special  attention  to  the  two  departments  more  com- 
monly taken  up  in  the  other  half  year  would  be  far  better  for  the  general 
student  than  the  present  course.  We  speak  strongly  because  so  many  of 
our  generally  educated  men  who  read  on  social  topics  and  attempt  to  in- 
struct  others  fail  at  this  particular  point.  The  study  and  discussion  of 
social  questions  in  the  light  of  a  good  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present 
social  institutions  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  people  and  times. 
It  would  g^und  social  pathology,  so  to  speak,  In  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
social  anatomy  and  physiology.  And  tliis  account  shows  how  the  pro- 
fessed leaders  in  social  science  hardly  rise  to  the  height  of  the  opportu- 
nity given  them  by  the  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  colleges. 

The  discussion  of  the  Right  of  Property  and  the  Ownership  of  Land  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Harris  with  a  paper  that  was  regarded  as  an  original 
contribution  to  the  literature  called  forth  by  the  books  of  Mr.  Henry 
Greorge.  We  give  the  gist  of  the  argument  on  the  leading  point,  neces- 
sarily omitting  the  preliminary  discussion,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  force 
of  the  reasoning. 

On  the  fundamental  position  of  Mr.  Henry  Greorge's  theory, — that 
private  property  in  land  is  wrong,  —  Professor  Harris  says,  in  substance, 
that  one  fallacy  is  in  the  assumption  that  rent  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  in  wages.  For  the  amount  of  property  all  told  is 
shown  by  the  census  table  of  1880  to  be  about  forty-three  billions  of 
doUars  for  the  entire  United  States.  Of  this  thirteen  billions  represent 
the  property  which  labor  has  produced,  and  which  may  be  called  capital. 
At  three  per  cent  interest  the  entire  annual  rental  of  the  land,  exclusive 
of  buildings,  is  $7.30  for  each  inhabitant,  or  about  two  cents  a  day. 
The  total  production  of  the  people  in  the  year  1880  was  $197.10  for 
each  person  for  the  year,  or  fifty-four  cents  for  each  day.  This  shows 
the  status  of  the  question ;  two  cents  a  day  for  ground-rent  at  the  ut- 
most, and  fifty-two  cents  for  other  things.  Two  cents  a  day  —  the  part 
paid  for  rent  —  would  not  very  materially  change  the  situation  ;  as  much 
might  easily  be  done  by  more  care  in  saving  under  the  present  order  of 
things.  Of  the  fifty-four  cents.  Professor  Harris  reckons  that  two  cents 
go  for  ground-rent,  five  for  interest  on  capital,  three  for  taxes,  and  two 
for  brains  and  direction,  leaving  a  balance  of  forty-two  cents  per  day,  of 
which  forty  go  for  direct  consumption  of  food,  clothing,  culture,  etc., 
leaving  two  to  be  laid  aside  as  savings.  On  this  showing.  Professor 
Harris  says,  whatever  be  the  theories,  the  facts  prove  that  only  four  per 
cent  of  the  annual  product  of  labor  goes  for  rent,  while  the  laborer  has 
eighty  per  cent  Another  fallacy  of  Mr.  Greorge  was  shown  to  be  his 
neglect  to  distinguish  between  two  very  different  uses  of  land  —  land  for 
agriculture,  and  land  for  building-lots.  The  latter  may  rise  to  any  price 
almost,  but  competition  between  building-lots  and  farming-lands  will  fix  a 
limit  Rapid  transit  extends  this  building-limit  in  cities  twenty  miles  or 
more.  After  that  the  price  falls  to  the  agricultural  standard.  The  dread- 
ful nature  of  Mr.  Greorge's  proposition  lies  in  its  effect,  which  would  be  to 
carry  society  back  to  the  era  of  the  village  community,  when  there  neither 
was  nor  could  be  any  development  of  individuality  in  the  way  of  culture 
of  thought  or  business  because  of  the  entanglement  of  one*s  personality 
with  the  personality  of  the  family  or  community.     Gro  to  Maine  and 
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Laveleye  to  see  the  long  course  of  evolution  through  which  civil  institii- 
tions  pass  before  the  age  of  free  citizenship  can  arrive.  Bead,  he  says, 
these  authors  and  see  how  free  citizenship  is  conditioned  by  free  property 
in  land.  The  incompletion  of  this  movement  lies  at  the  bottom  <^  the 
disturbed  condition  of  England*  The  scale  of  land  ownership,  beginning 
with  the  highest,  is  (1)  proprietorship  vested  in  the  cultivator,  (2)  hered- 
itary tenancy,  (3)  long  leaseholds,  (4)  cultivation  on  shares,  (5)  short 
leaseholds,  (6)  tenure  at  wilL  Proudhon,  the  socialist,  truly  says, 
<<  Communism  means  disregard  of  work,  weariness  of  life,  suppression  of 
thought,  destruction  of  self,  and  the  setting  up  of  general  duios."  The 
truth  is,  to  put  Professor  Harris's  thought  in  a  sentence,  each  stage  in 
personal  development  of  the  individual  is  accompanied  with  a  corre- 
sponding advance  in  his  relation  to  the  land.  The  control  of  land  by 
the  village  community  tends  to  serfdom,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  social  development  in  our  historic  civilization.  The  paper  will 
be  published  in  full  elsewhere,  or  we  should  give  more  of  it. 

Some  remarks  in  the  debate  that  foUow^  shcC^ed  that  many  minds 
are  still  in  the  toils  of  the  sheer  individualism  of  their  education  thirty 
years  ago.  They  have  been  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  social  questions 
to  doubt  their  old  axiomatic  truths  concerning  property  and  government, 
but  are  not  yet  consciously  in  the  line  of  &e  sounder  views  which  the 
best  historical  and  philosophical  study  of  institutions  is  giving.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  the  place  tiiat  the  fiction  of  BobinA>n  Crusoe  still  holds 
in  die  reasoning  of  men  on  social  topics,  as  if  we  had  in  it  a  type  of  the 
true  embryonic  stage  of  society.  Men  forget  that  historically  no  such 
way  of  developing  social  institutions  has  ever  been  found  to  exist ;  or  if 
it  has  it  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  have  value.  One  wonders  if  that 
story  could  have  had  its  great  influence  if  it  had  not  been  bom  of  the 
age  when  the  people  began  to  indulge  the  theories  of  a  natural  socie^ 
like  that  which  Rousseau  put  into  the  practical  politics  of  his  day,  nnd 
which  ignore  the  forms,  the  toil  and  struggles  hy  which  all  that  is  best 
in  the  actual  institutions  of  society  has  slowly  worked  the  thought  of  man 
towards  the  place  where  he  can  begin  to  see  both  where  he  b  and  that 
by  which  he  has  been  made  what  he  is.  The  individual  man  does  not 
himself  create  the  family  and  the  other  great  fundamental  institutions  of 
society.  He  is  bom  into  them,  and  bat  slowly  moulds  them  into  new 
shapes ;  and  it  is  by  entering  into  their  life  th&t  he  finds  his  own  life. 
When,  therefore,  a  teacher  declares  that  the  only  theory  of  government 
is  presented  in  the  alternative  either  of  paternalism  or  a  pure  individual- 
ism, and  deliberately  chooses  the  latter  as  the  only  possible  foundation  of 
a  free  government,  in  which  the  governing  power  is  best  characterized 
as  a  conmiittee  of  the  people,  it  seems  to  us  time  that  the  debate,  at  least 
in  the  popular  forms  of  it,  should  be  considered  as  still  going  on.  It 
was  a  curious  fact  at  this  Saratoga  meeting  that  in  one  respect  the 
representatives  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  scholarly  representatives 
of  thought  were  nearer  common  ground  than  either  was  to  some  others. 
Both  saw  that  the  family  and  the  state  are  social  wholes  of  such  a  nature, 
and  that  they  so  enter  into  industrial  and  governmental  problems  that  the 
economic  attempt  to  deal  with  individuals  and  corporations  only  in  the  so- 
lution of  these  questions  must  fail  if  nothing  else  is  done.  The  statistical 
investigation  of  the  economic  place  of  the  home  as  well  as  the  individual, 
the  study  of  the  corporate  capital  and  the  corporate  labor  of  the  times  his- 
torically and  with  reference  to  their  relations  to  the  more  fundamental  in- 
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sdtations  of  sodely,  especiallj  that  of  the  family,  fonnd  ready  advocates 
in  those  most  familiar  with  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Maine, 
Liaveleye,  and  others,  and  in  the  earnest,  though  it  may  be  cmde  and 
often  mistaken,  opinions  of  the  workingmen.  The  nnmber  of  points  of 
common  contact  between  scholars  and  the  more  intelligent  among  the 
masses  indicating  that  the  final  word  on  the  trae  social  order  is  not  yet 
spoken,  together  with  the  tendency  of  both  to  think  that  the  gains  of  the 
fatore  will  be  in  the  way  of  orderly  development  rather  than  by  violent 
revolutionary  schemes,  is  significant.  It  gives  us  courage  and  hope,  while 
it  does  not  fail  to  make  us  cautions  of  too  great  confidence  in  the  posi- 
tions of  sheer  conservatism. 

Samud  W,  Dike. 

ROTALTON,  Vt. 
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A  GBNEBAL  VIEW  OF  MISSIONS, 
m.   CEYLON. 

Mb.  Sboth,  of  the  Ceylon  Mission  of  the  American  Board,  writing 
from  TiUipallj,  Febroary  4,  1885,  reports  for  the  thirteen  churches  of 
this  Mission  a  net  gain  the  previous  year  of  71,  a  total  membership 
(December  31)  of  1,189,  native  contributions  to  the  amount  of  5,900 
rupees,  500  less  than  1883,  owing  to  the  hard  times.  Twelve  had  been 
graduated  from  the  Oodooville  Girls'  Boarding-school,  and  six  from  the 
Tnuning-school,  to  which,  moreover,  twelve  had  just  been  admitted^ 
chosen  out  of  fifty  candidates.  —  Mr.  Howland,  writing  under  date  of 
April  8,  1885,  remarks  on  the  general  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
which  he  finds  among  the  surrounding  heathen,  combined  with  an  ex- 
treme indifference  to  its  claims.  He  remarks  that  it  reminds  him  very 
much  of  home.  Here  follow  some  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Grov- 
emment  Director  of  Public  Instruction  :  — 

^  When  I  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula  I  was  exceedingly 
strack  with  the  very  excellent  girls'  boardine-schoms  there.    Where  all  were 
b  I  shall  not  be  deemed  invidious  if  I  specially  me 


^ood  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  invidious  if  I  specially  mention  that  of  Oo- 
dooville, under  the  American  Mission,  which  could  not  be  easily  surpassed  in 
any  country.  Here  is  agreat  field  for  girls'  training-schools."  "  1  have  already 
sjpoken  of  the  great  efnciency  of  the  chief  granCin-aid  boarding-schools  for 
girls.  Apart  nrom  mere  scholastic  efficiency,  these  schools  are  most  valu- 
able agents  of  civilization  ;  being  personally  supervised  by  European  or  Amer- 
ican ladies,  of  whose  work  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.''  **1  listened  with 
great  pleasure  (my  approach  not  having  been  observed)  to  the  tasteful  and 
sweet  singing  of  ninety-odd  girls  in  one  of  these  schools  — -pinging  entirely 
free  from  wlmt  are,  to  an  Engush  ear,  Oriental  defects,  and  full  of  feeling  and 
expression  which  I  have  never  heard  under  similar  circumstances  in  similar 
schools  in  England."  **  It  will  be  observed  that  the  grants  are  all  remarkably 
high,  and  thev  reflect  most  creditably  on  female  education  in  Ceylon  in  the 
higher  class  of  aided  schools.  Oodooville,  as  last  year,  heads  the  list  by  exam- 
ination results." 

«-  In  the  Young  People's  department  of  the  ^^  Missionary  Herald  "  for 
November,  1885,  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Howland  gives  some  interesting 
illnstrated  sketches  of  the  wretched  homes  and  fimiishings  of  the  Jaffna 
people.     These  inhabitants  of   the  northern  end  of  Ceylon  and  ad- 
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jacent  islett  aie,  like  the  P^op^^  o^  the  neighboring  pajrts  of  India, 
TamilB,  not  AiyanSy  in  irace.  The  relation  of  their  religion  to  Hindoainn 
18  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Rowland :  "  They  were  formerly  devil-worshqwrs ; 
bat  idolatry,  introduced  by  the  Brahmans  from  Northern  India  some 
centuries  ago,  has  become  the  religion  of  the  people,  except  in  a  few  ont- 
Ijring  districts.  Many  combine  the  two  forms  of  worship,  and  that,  too, 
very  easily,  for  the  gods  of  the  heathen  do  not  differ  much  from  derils." 
The  most  pleasing  of  the  few  cots  is  the  one  representing  a  native  cate- 
chist,  in  his  dress  and  torban  of  pore  white,  sitting  in,  or  rather  on,  his 
modest  native  turn-out,  called  a  hackery.  This  consists  of  two  large 
wheels,  between  which  is  something  a  Uttle  resembling  a  high  curule 
chair,  come  down  from  imperial  and  raised  to  evangelical  estate.  The 
hackery  is  drawn  by  one  of  the  little  white  Indian  oxen,  costing  some 
three  dollars,  and  me  vehicle  eight  or  ten.  Thus  conveyed  over  the 
excellent  macadamized  roads  which  British  rule  has  secured  to  the  region, 
his  little  bag  of  books  by  his  side,  the  sower  of  the  word  goes  f or&  — 
Mr.  Smith  writes  from  Jaffna :  — > 

'<  I  have  been  impressed  during  the  past  three  months  with  the  strength  that 
heathenism  still  has  in  the  land.  There  is  a  great  temple  at  a  village  one  mile 
north  from  this  station.  It  is  connected  with  the  famous  sacred  spring  on  the 
seashore,  one  mile  west  from  the  temple.  This  spring  is  covered  by  the  sea  at 
floodtide,  but  the  ebb  lays  bare  a  basin  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet 
deep,  fiUed  to  the  brim  with  water  as  sweet  and  soft  and  fresh  as  can  be  found 
in  any  well  in  Jaffna,  and  pouring  out  such  a  stream  that  the  whole  sea  for 
rods  around  is  little  more  than  brackish.  The  heathen  sav  that  this  spring  is 
the  water  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  bubbling  up  again  for  their  healing  ;  and  uiey 
have  made  it  the  sacred  bathmfi^-place  for  all  chiffna.  Thousands  resort  to  the 
temple  and  the  spring  throughout  the  year,  especiaUy  on  Friday,  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  days  of  the  week  to  Hindoos.  Several  wealthy,  educated 
men  drive  out  twelve  miles  from  Jaffna  town  every  Friday  morning  to  bathe 
in  the  spring  and  worship  at  the  temple,  bring^g  with  them  a  week^  offering. 
At  the  time  of  the  annual  festival  in  August,  the  number  of  visitors  increases 
more  than  a  hundredfold.  .  .  .  Probably  the  number  of  those  who  attend 
these  festivab  from  sincere  religious  motives  is  not  increasing,  but  the  wealth 
and  popularity  and  attracting  power  of  the  larger  temples  certainly  are  in- 
creasinfif,  and  the  change  of  motive  from  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  deity  and 
secure  his  favor  to  a  vain  delight  in  brilliant  spectacles,  or  a  vile  itching  for 
lewd  sights  and  sounds,  is  scarcely  a  gain  for  Christianity.  This  temple  is  only 
one  of  at  least  a  dozen  of  nearly  equal  size  and  wealth,  and  popularity,  in 
Jaffna,  each  one  of  which  has  some  special  attraction  and  holds  an  annual  fes- 
tival, and  the  festivals  are  held  at  different  times  of  the  year  that  they  need 
not  interfere  with  each  other,  but  may  afford  a  succession  of  attractive  fStes 
to  the  people,  and  a  constant  source  of  income  to  the  proprietors  and  priests. 
These  temples  are  thus  popular  and  prosperous  because  the  ereat  mass  of  the 
people  are  still  heathens,  and  are  well  content  to  remain  suchf  and  look  upon 
the  Christians  as  an  insignificant  minority,  not  likely  to  amount  to  anything.'' 

—  The  last  March  number  of  the  "  Herald  "  contains  extracts  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  senior  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board 
to  the  eleven  native  pastors  of  the  Ceylon  Mission,  in  reply  to  their  an- 
nual letter  addressed  to  the  Secretaries.     We  make  some  quotations  :  — 

''  I  note  in  one  or  two  instances  that  about  as  many  heathen  are  in  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  as  Christians.  ...  I  notice  also  that  some  parents, 
while  feeling  that  they  cannot  well  embrace  the  gospel,  in  view  of  social  ties 
and  want  of  moral  courage,  are  yet  content  that  their  children  should  become 
Christians.  .  .  .  Let  there  be,  dear  brethren,  a  united  effwt  to  bring  men  at 
once  to  decision — to  bring  those  already  enlightened  and  knowing  their  duty 
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to  take  the  final  step  and  declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Lord.  This  is 
the  great  need  of  the  present  time.  ...  A  field  that  has  been  occupied  by 
missionaries  so  long  as  jours  is  certainly  ripe  for  a  great  ingathering." 

«-In  the  ^'Missionary  Herald"  for  August,  1886,  Miss  Maiy  Leitoh, 
writing  of  the  Ceylon  Mission,  says  :  — 

«  Within  the  fourteen  months  since  we  wrote  to  you  sixt^  have  joined  the 
Oodooville  church  on  profession  of  faith,  thirty  from  the  villages  and  thir^ 
from  the  boarding-school.  It  was  an  interestii^r  sight  to  see  youne  ffirls  with 
bright,  earnest  foces,  younr  men  in  the  promise  of  manhood,  ni&ers  and 
mothers  with  their  little  chudren  in  their  arms  or  clinching  to  their  garments, 
old  men  and  women  feeble  and  bowed  with  aee,  one  leaning  on  his  staff,  all 
standing  up  together,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  tiie  YeUidi,  the  Eovia,  and  the 
Pariah,  ana  together  confessing  before  all  the  congregation  their  faith  in  Jesus, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  their  one  Lord. 

**  At  present  the  list  of  inquirers  numbers  130.  A  copy  is  given  to  each  of 
the  leaoW  church  members,  with  the  reijuest  that  they  will  pray  for,  and  en- 
courage, &ese  individuals.  Two  meetings  for  these  inquirers,  the  one  for 
women,  the  other  for  men,  are  regularly  held  every  Sundav  immediately  after 
the  morning  service.  Sabbath  utemoons,  after  the  Sunday-school  teachers' 
meeting,  the  Christian  men  go  out  in  companies  and  teach  six  village  Sunday- 
schools.  They  are  accompanied  by  about  twenty  boys  from  the  station  who 
can  assist  by  singing.  The  Christian  women  are  divided  into  seven  companies 
and  go  on  &ibbath  afternoons  and  hold  meetings  in  heathen  homes.  Our  little 
girls  who  can  sing  well  also  go  with  these  women  to  aid  in  the  sinj^g.  In  this 
way  we  try  to  tnun  up  our  m>ys  and  girls  with  a  view  to  their  being  Christian 
workers  in  the  future,  and  we  believe  that  after  the  Christians  are  well  fed  in 
the  morning  the  best  way  to  keep  them  from  becoming  spiritual  dyspeptics  is 
to  give  them  plentv  of  work  to  do  in  the  afternoons. 

«  February  15  the  Girls'  Boarding-school  closed  its  school  year,  graduating 
a  class  of  twenty-four  girls,  the  largest  ever  graduated  by  this  school,  and  afl 
professing  Christians.  .  .  .  One  comd  not  help  noting  how  liurge  a  number  of 
the  women  present  were  graduates  of  the  institution.  Their  faces  showed  the 
pleasure  they  had  in  revisiting  their  Alma  Mater  and  listening  to  the  recita- 
tions and  songs  of  their  children  now  in  the  school.  ...  In  the  (jovemment 
Crrant  Examination  held  a  few  days  acpo,  the  school  passed  eighty-four  percent., 
and  earned  2,450  rupees.    All  passed  in  the  vernacular  and  three  in  F^ngli^ti 

—  "  The  Mission  Field  "  for  November,  1886,  the  organ  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  reports  favorably  of  the  literary  effi- 
ciency of  St  Thomas's  College,  Colombo.  How  far  this  bears  directly  on 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  we  do  not  know.  We  see  every  day  at  the 
West  that  the  height  of  culture  does  not  reach  that  spiritual  disease  in 
which  the  creature  assumes  himself  to  be  better  and  wiser  than  his  Cre- 
ator, and  on  the  ground  of  this  superiority  sinks  into  the  fierce  and  acrid 
])e6simism  of  the  Nihilists,  the  placid  sdlf-resignation  of  the  Buddhists, 
shimmering  between  despair  and  vague  hope,  between  atheism  and  vague 
belief,  or,  most  unpleasant  and  least  estimable  variety  of  all,  the  patron- 
izing pessimism  of  Matthew  Arnold,  which  mimics  all  the  attitudes  of 
Christian  faith  over  mere  vacuity.  We  are  here  in  the  transition  from 
the  deep,  though  deeply  degraded,  pantheistic  religiousness  of  Brahman- 
ism,  just  BO  overlapping  Ceylon  as  to  take  in  its  northern  third  or 
thereabouts,  into  what,  after  all  wavering  representations,  is  still  to  be 
described  as  the  atheistic  vacancy  of  Buddhism,  of  which  Ceylon  is  a 
classic  land.  Here  and  in  Farther  India  Buddhism  maintains  its  proper 
type.  In  Thibet  it  may  be,  doctrinally,  equally  near  to  it,  but  there  its 
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highly  developed  hierarchical  form  seems,  to  the  tentative  knowledge  be- 
yond which  few,  even  of  Western  scholars,  appear  to  have  advan^d,  to 
set  it  off  into  a  separate  variety.  Living  intercommunication,  indeed,  is 
a  thing  that  hardlv  exists  withm  Buddhion,  since  the  ferment  of  the  first 
few  generations  of  its  missionary  period.  Goldwin  Smith,  whose  liberal- 
ity is  not  of  the  maudlin  sort,  tells  the  simple  truth  when  he  says  that  it 
has  never  shown  itself  competent  to  found  a  church,  a  state,  a  civilization, 
or  a  literature,  but  merely  lives  on  age  after  age  in  a  congeries  of  stag- 
nating monasteries.  Hindooism  shows  how  f  eai^ully  crushing  and  defiling 
religious  feeling  is  when  it  is  not  absolutely  controlled  by  ethical  apprehen- 
sions. And  Buddhism  shows  how  absolutely  impotent  ethical  feeling  is 
which  b  not  borne  up  on  the  wings  of  pure  religion.  They  are  the  two 
supplicating  cries  of  the  farthest  East  for  Him  in  whom  you  cannot  by 
any  art  divorce  the  consciousness  of  humanity  from  the  consciousness  of 
Divinity. 

Thus,  while,  as  Max  Milller  says  (I  quote  him  for  this  at  second- 
hand), there  is  no  nation  more  ready  to  receive  the  gospel  than  India, 
there  are  no  countries  in  which,  with  often  an  extraordinary  superficial 
resemblance  of  teaching,  the  underlying  principle  of  the  religicni  is  so 
completely  the  antipodes  of  the  gospel  as  the  Buddhist  countries.  It  is 
easier  to  cleanse  defiled  strength  thaii  to  vivify  atonic  emptiness.  Of  all 
lands,  therefore,  Ceylon  and  Farther  India  are  perhaps  the  least  hopeful 
for  missionary  labor,  except  as  it  may  lay  hold  of  populations  like  the 
Karens,  which  are  territorially,  but  not  religiously,  within  the  domain  of 
Buddhism.  Already  in  China  things  promise  better,  for  there  Buddhism 
is  only  one  of  the  three  great  licitae  religiones,  which,  though  all  three 
inclined  to  atheism,  yet,  parUy  fusing  and  partiy  colliding,  impair  the 
vigor  of  one  another's  authority.  And  in  Japan  the  light  and  mobile 
genius  of  the  people,  Polynesian  rather  than  Asiatic,  seems  to  need  conr 
sideration  apart 

Yet  into  Ceylon  and  Farther  India  Christ  has  come,  and  there  He  will 
stay,  and  there  his  kingdom  will  spread.  And  though  the  Buddhists 
know  that  the  Christian  governors,  into  whose  hands  they  have  been 
given,  have  not  the  most  distant  thought  of  persecuting  that  ^^  reverential 
remembrance  "  of  their  great  saint  and  hero  in  which  alone  their  worship 
consists,  yet  the  present  struggles  of  Burmah  against  the  British  are 
said  to  be  a  desperate  attempt  of  Buddhism,  in  the  greatest  properiy 
Buddhist  kingdom,  to  avoid  coming  under  Christian  supremacy.  If  this 
is  really  so,  it  surely  marks  the  dismay  of  despair  in  this  most  passive  of 
all  religions.  If  its  controlling  authority  should  suddenly  shrivel  up,  it 
is  possible  that  the  kindly  races  of  Indo-China,  towards  which  it  has  the 
very  great  negative  merit  of  having  cleansed  them  from  religious  cruelty 
and  impurity,  and  allowed  free  course  to  natural  feeling  among  the  masses 
who  have  not  accepted  the  discipline  of  the  order,  will  develop  into  a 
far  more  hopeful  field  of  missionary  labor  than  they  appear  to  be  at 
present. 

In  Ceylon,  however,  Buddhism  appears  to  have  an  insular  coneentrar 
tion  and  power  over  the  whole  population  greater  than  anywhere  else. 
It  is  not  humanly  probable,  therefore,  that  Edwin  Arnold's  heart  will  be 
broken  by  its  conversion  to  the  gospel  in  his  day* 

To  return  to  St.  Thomas's  College,  Colombo,  fourteen  out  of  sixteen 
candidates  passed  the  Cambridge  liocal  Examinations,  six  out  of  ten 
candidates  passed  the  Calcutta  Entrance  Examinationi  and  their  one 
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candidate  for  the  Calcutta  First  in  Arts  Examination  was  snccessfoL — 
In  the  Anglican  system  it  is  pecnliarlj  difficnlt  to  harmonize  the  aathority 
of  a  bishop  and  of  an  independent  missionary  society,  where  the  latter 
sends  oat  clergymen  who  are  to  work  in  the  diocese  of  the  former. 
This  we  know  has  appeared  particularly  in  Ceylon,  where  there  has 
been  a  wearisome  controversy  between  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  and  the 
agents  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  sharpened  by  the  very  different 
doctrinal  positions  of  the  high  contending  parties.  The  "  Church  Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer "  for  April,  1885,  however,  gives  the  report  of  a 
commission  deputed  to  negotiate  with  the  bishop,  with  very  hopeful 
results.  Neglecting  the  controversy,  however,  whose  bewildering  details 
concern  us  little,  we  extract  some  paragraphs  of  interest :  — 

**  The  firm  attachment  of  the  society's  Ceylon  missionaries  to  its  spiritual 
principles  is  well  known.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  spiritual  tone  of  the 
missionaries,  their  zeal  and  devotion ;  the  mutual  affection  that  prevails  among 
them  ;  the  desire  to  help  one  another,  and  the  willingness  to  receive  help  from 
one  another ;  the  intelUgent  interest  felt  by  each  one  in  the  work  of  all  his 
brethren ;  the  kindly  feeling,  as  well  as  the  Christian  love  felt  towards  the 
native  Christians  ;  their  firm  grasp  of  the  principles  of  native  Christian  self- 
support  and  self-government ;  their  clear  perception  of  the  superioritv  of  spir- 
itual and  moral  enernes  over  secular  and  material  forces  ;  the  hopefulness  and 
enterprise,  chastened  but  not  abated  among  the  seniors  ;  —  these,  and  other 
charaoteristios,  called  out  our  gratitude  to  God,  and  our  bright  anticipations 
for  the  future. 

<<  Among  the  native  Christians,  while  the  difference  between  the  outspoken 
cheerfulness  of  the  Tamil  and  the  quietude,  sometimes  pensiveness,  of  the 
Singhalese  is  evident  to  all,  yet  both  races  supply  examples,  both  among  the 
agents  and  the  independent  laymen,  of  piety,  energy,  self-reliance,  and  mtel- 
ligence,  that  afford  the  greatest  encouragement  in  loosing  forward  to  the  future 
development  of  Christianity  in  Ceylon.  .  .  .  There  is  much  also,  we  think,  that 
is  encouraging  and  hopeful  in  the  efforts  hitherto  made  by  the  native  Christians 
in  the  direction  of  self-government  and  self-support.  The  Native  Church 
Councils,  though  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  consequently  lacking  in  experience, 
are  yet,  on  the  whole,  working  well,  and  are  in  thorough  accordance  with  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Parent  Committee.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the  outward 
erowth  of  the  Native  Church  in  Ceylon,  the  number  of  annual  accessions  from 
heathenism  is  still  small.  Yet  though  the  progress  in  this  respect  is  slow,  it  is 
steady.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  missionary  activity  of  the  native 
Christians,  among  their  own  immediate  neighbors,  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
But  the  slowness  of  the  advance  must  also  1^  attributed  to  the  great  hold  that 
Buddhism  has  upon  the  population,  as  being  a  relieion  long  established,  that 
has  even  stood  persecution,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  ancient  historic 
glories  of  Singhalese  kings.  This  does  not,  it  is  true,  apply  to  the  work 
among  the  Tamils ;  but  success  in  that  branch,  that  is  to  say,  the  apparent 
success,  is  equally  retarded  by  the  migratory  habits  of  the  population.'' 

—  In  the  South  Ceylon  Mission  of  this  society  there  were,  in  the  year 
1884-85, 120  adult  and  240  infant  baptisms.  —  The  "  Intelligencer  "  for 
October,  1885,  contains  a  lecture  on  Buddhism,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Coles, 
of  the  Ceylon  Mission  of  the  Church  Society,  which  quite  agrees  with 
the  view  of  it  given  above.  He,  too,  remarks  that  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  Buddhism  exists  in  its  greatest  purity  in  Ceylon  and  Bur- 
mah.  It  thus  appears  that  even  Siam  is  held  to  stand  on  a  lower  plane 
of  doctrinal  soundness.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Burmah  feels  so  in- 
tolerably humiliated  at  coming  under  Christiui  supremacy.  Mr.  Coles 
says: — 

^  Although,  like  early  Brahmanism,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  theories 
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and  dogmas  of  Baddhi8iii»  it  must  be  yiewed  in  its  entirety  in  order  to  be  aUe 
to  form  a  just  judgment  on  it.  The  obliteration  of  the  doctrines  relating  to 
the  Supreme  Beine  of  the  nniyerse  and  the  sool  of  man  from  the  teachings  of 
Buddhism  has  made  it  generally  inoperative  on  the  lives  of  its  adherents,  as  ii 
evidenced  hj  the  genen^  disre^ird  shown  by  them  to  its  claims  on  their  atten- 
tion. It  affords  no  consolation  to  the  sorrowful,  no  aid  to  the  weak,  no  pardon 
for  the  sinner,  and  no  hope  for  assistanoe  from  a  higher  power  ;  but  each  indi- 
vidual is  isolated  from  all  real  help  and  sympathy,  and  must  submit  to  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  past  actions.  Hence  the  essential  conception  of  sin  as 
a  missing  of  the  mark,  and  gratitude,  faith,  and  love  towarcb  a  Father,  a 
Saviour,  and  a  Sanctifier,  are  unknown  to  the  many  millions  of  Buddhists,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  their  lives  are  immonJ,  be- 
cause the  essential  aids  to  true  piety  are  wanting  in  their  religion.  It  is  gen- 
erallv  admitted  that  the  clergy  are  worse  than  the  laity,  and  so  it  was  during 
Buddha's  ministry,  as  may  be  learned  fr<»n  the  Yinaya  Pitaka.  Tins  portion 
of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  is  the  least  known  to  tiie  European  students  of  Uiat 
religion,  and  this  accounts  for  the  undeserved  eulogiums  which  have  been  so 
frequently  and  freely  expressed  on  Buddhism.  Buddha  acknowledged  that 
morality  is  etomal,  and  that  its  laws  are  immutable  and  superior  to  all  beings  ; 
he  therefore  laid  no  claim  to  originating  it,  although  he  established  a  chnreh, 
to  the  cleric  and  lay  members  oi  which  he  gave  a  code  of  laws  for  regnlaiiitf 
their  conduct  It  is  from  the  disciplinary  laws  of  the  Yinaya  Pitaka  enacted 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy  that  we  discover  how  low  was  the  standard  of  practical 
morali^  that  Buddha  established,  and  how  many  deviations  from  it  he  con- 
doned by  the  decrees  of  punishment  he  appointed  for  breaches  of  his  dis- 
ciplinary laws.  Tnere  are  no  grounds  for  excuse  of  ignorance  on  these  matterB 
henceforth,  because  Dr.  Oldenburg,  with  the  aid  of  the  British  and  German 

fovemments,  has  published  the  Yinaya  Pitaka  in  the  Roman  character,  in  the 
all  language.  These  disciplinary  rules  are  227  in  number,  and  to  many  of 
them  the  words  of  St.  Paul  are  applicable, '  It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of 
them  ; '  for  thev  are  so  vile  that  the  publisher  of  translations  of  them  woold 
justly  render  himself  liable  to  an  action  for  a  breach  of  the  laws  relating  to 
decency  and  monditjr.  Sins  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  to  modem  ideas  impos- 
sible, are  mentioned  as  having  been  committed  by  some  of  Buddha's  dergy 
during  his  lifetime,  and  he  dedared  they  were  of  minor  import,  and  merits 
a  proportionately  small  degree  of  punishment. 

''  It  can  scarcely  be  afiBrmed  that  any  one  yet  fully  understands  this  wonder- 
ful and  wide-spread  relinon,  which  may  be  said  to  deify  action,  to  inculcate 
the  eradication  of  all  desire,  to  overestiinato  kindness  to  animals,  to  isolate  man 
fr<»n  all  superhuman  aids,  to  provide  him  with  innumerable  excuses  for  breaches 
of  morality,  and  to  teach  that  in  some  future  far-distant  age  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  escape  the  ills  of  life  by  arriving  at  Nirvftna,  the  cessation  of  every- 
thing ;  but  its  adherents  deserve  the  sympathy  and  help  of  all  true  Christians, 
and  largely  increased  efforts  should  be  made  to  show  tiiem  the  more  excellent 
way  opened  out  for  us  by  the  God-man  Christ  Jesus,  who  pitied  ns  in  our  lost 
estate,  but  saw  that  it  was  not  irremediable." 

—  In  the  anniversary  nomber  of  the  "Wesleyan  liGssionary  Notices" 
for  1886,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Rigg,  of  Ceylon,  remarks  that  there  are  two 
Geylons,  one  of  the  north,  and  one  of  the  south,  '^  differing  one  from  the 
other  in  climate,  in  physical  conformation,  in  population,  and  in  religion. 
One  hot,  arid,  and  flat,  bnt  peopled  by  a  race  whose  energy  and  ]^ack 
make  them  no  miworthy  rival  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  other  exhibit- 
ing a  variety  of  climate  and  of  form  sufficient  to  gratify  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  change,  and  to  please  the  most  cultivated  devotee  of  beauty." 
Mr.  Rigg  himself  labors  among  the  Tamils  of  the  north  and  east,  who, 
like  their  brethren  in  Southern  India,  are  mostly  Hindoos  in  religion. 
The  exact  distribution  of  religions  is  given  by  the  ^^  Encyclopeedia  Bntan- 
nica  "  as  follows,  according  to  the  census  of  1871 :  Buddhists,  1,520,575; 
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Hindoos,  465,944;  Mohammedans,  171,542;  Christians,  240,042.  Of 
the  Christians,  about  186,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  54,000 
Protestants.  Of  the  Tamils,  about  72,000  are  Christians,  and  the  rest 
Hindoos.  Of  the  Singhalese,  who  form  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, about  150,000  are  Christians,  and  the  rest  Buddhists.  About  18,- 
000  Christians  are  Europeans  or  Eurasians.  The  Singhalese  is  an  Aryan 
tongue,  and  even  the  savage  forest  Vaddas  are  said  to  speak  one  of  the 
same  family.  But,  accor<Hng  to  Mr.  Rigg,  the  energy  of  Ceylon  lies  not 
with  the  Aryan  or  Aryanized  Singhalese,  but  with  the  Dravidian  Tamils. 
Probably  the  depressing  influence  of  Buddhism,  which  has  reduced  active 
crime  to  a  lower  point  than  any  other  religion,  has  also  reduced  the  active 
energies  of  these  Buddhists  of  the  Buddhists.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
deep  attachment  of  the  Singhalese  to  this  pensive  and  quietistic  religion 
seems  to  imply  an  original  congruity  of  temperament.  Mr.  Rigg,  of 
course,  is  occupied  only  with  Hindooism.  He  quotes  a  Sivite  preacher  of 
the  JafiEna  peninsula,  —  which  is  the  stronghold  of  missionary  operations 
in  Hindooistic  Ceylon,  —  who  said  of  a  place  on  the  peninsula,  '^  There 
are  so  many  half-Clhristians  that  Sivaism  cannot  flourish."  Mr.  Rigg 
says :  '^  In  the  JafEna  peninsula  I  do  liot  know  of  a  village  where  a 
school  of  some  denomination  or  other  of  Christians  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, for  we  must  remember  that  in  this  work  our  Church  is  not  alone. 
We  have  splendid  allies,  magnificent  workers,  men  and  women  filled 
with  holy  zeal  and  love,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  caU  us  brethren,  or  to  be 
called  brethren  by  us.  I  refer  to  the  missionaries  of  the  American  and 
Church  Missions."  —  Mr.  Rigg  relates  a  4»uching  narrative,  heard  from 
a  colleague,  who  says,  speaking  of  giving  instruction  in  a  certain  Chris- 
tian vills^  school:  — 

<'  I  noticed  a  very  bright,  intelligent  lad  among  those  I  was  addressing,  a 
lad  whose  eve  glistened  and  lips  moved  whenever  I  spoke  of  the  one  true  6od 
and  Jesus  Chrut  his  son,  who  came  down  from  heaven  and  died  for  us  all. 
After  the  school  dosed,  this  boy  wended  his  way  quickly  through  the  forest 
homewards.  He  had  nearly  reached  home  when,  stepping  out  of  his  path  to 
gather  some  sticks  for  the  evening  fire,  a  wild  boar  met  him  and  gored  him 
emelly.  He  was  carried  home,  and  I  was  at  once  sent  for.  As  soon  as  I  got 
into  tiie  compoond  the  little  boy  lifted  op  his  languid  eye  and  said,  *  Don't 
ery,  sir  ;  it  is  all  right.  I  am  dying,  but  I'm  going  to  heaven.  Jesus  is  my 
Saviour.' " 

A  young  man,  who  had  been  in  a  Christian  school,  but  had  left  it  quite 
incQfferent  to  the  gospel,  chanced  subsequently  to  notice  somewhere  the 
words  :  ^'  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  deanseth  us  from  aU  sin." 
<<  <  I  could  not  get  ov^r  this,'  said  the  youth.  '  This  is  what  I  wanted.  Pil- 
grimages and  bathings  I  knew  would  not  save.  This  might.  I  will  try  it.' 
He  did  so.  That  young  man  is  now  a  Christian,  and  an  earnest  worker 
amongst  these  villages."  '*  But,"  says  Mr.  Rigg,  ^'  the  offense  of  the  Cross 
has  not  yet  ceased.  I  have  known  baptized  girls,  when  at  home,  beaten  and 
dragged  to  the  temple,  and  smeared  with  the  sacred  ashes.  I  have  known 
them  decoyed  from  school,  and  married  straight  off  to  heathen  men  in 
order  that  they  might  be  forced  into  renouncing  their  Christianity.  I 
have  known  girls  hail  the  passing  bullock  cart  and  rush  into  it  that  they 
might  find  at  the  boarding-school  the  shelter  their  homes  denied  them ; 
bat  I  have  never  known,  save  in  one  case,  of  a  girl  abjuring  her  Chris- 
tianity and  becoming  a  willing  attendant  at  the  temple,  a  worshiper  again 
of  hear  coontry's  go&."  —  Mr.  Rigg  reports  the  Mission  as  havine  had, 
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some  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  Eastern  ProTince  of  Ceylon,  a  dozen 
schools  and  aSont  five  hundred  scholars,  where  now  they  have  serenty- 
six  schools  and  four  thousand  five  han<ked  scholars.  —Hie  Wesleyan 
churches  of  Ceylon  are  already  heginning  to  assome  the  care  of  modest 
missions  of  their  own.  —  It  is  quite  in  a  line  widi  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  rec- 
ommendation as  to  Ceylon,  but  hardly  in  a  line  with  our  own  usual  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  importance  of  agencies,  when  Mr.  Rigg  says  :  *'  We 
believe  in  preaching,  in  street  preaching,  in  bazaar  preaching,  in  bungalow 
preaching,  in  touring,  but  these  are  not  the  staple  of  our  wo^  ;  tfaey  are 
rather  the  work  of  our  recreative  hours.  Our  most  effective  weapon 
is  our  schools."  —  Hie  largest  number  of  candidates  for  baptism  in  any 
one  Wesleyan  District  is  113.  We  need  not  say  that  the  English  Wes- 
leyans  are  not,  as  here,  a  minor  denomination,  but  are  the  main  body  of 
Methodists. 

It  appears  from  the  '^  Britannica,"  and  from  the  absence  of  missionaiy 
allusions,  that  caste,  though  existing  among  the  Hindoos  of  Ceylon,  has 
not  fastened  itself  in  any  such  rigor  upon  them  as  in  India  proper,  and 
is  therefore  not  such  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Among 
the  Buddhist  Singhalese  it  prevails,  but  only  socially,  not  religiously. 
The  lowest  castes  are  equally  eligible  to  the  priesthood.  Buddhum,  the 
antipodes  of  Christianity,  b,  like  it,  hostile  to  all  religious  particularism. 

Fartheb  India.  —  Tlie  "  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly  "  has  an 
extract  from  a  recent  address  of  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  is  very  well  in  place  in 
passing  from  the  great  Buddhist  island  to  the  great  Buddhist  peninsula. 
Indeed,  it  gives  the  common  note  of  aU  the  religions  of  the  East,  and 
of  the  world,  except  the  one  which  was  revealed  to  Abraham,  and  b  con- 
summated in  Christ.     He  says :  — 

**  1  may  claim  that  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  for  forty  years  I  have  de- 
voted as  much  time  as  any  man  livmg  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
East.  And  I  venture  to  tell  this  meeting  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  one  key- 
note—  the  one  diapason,  so  to  speak — of  all  these  so-called  sacred  books — 
whether  it  be  the  Veda  of  the  Brahmans,  the  Pnranas  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  the 
Koran  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  Zendavesta  of  the  Paisees,  the  Tripitika  of  the 
Buddhists,  —  the  one  diapason,  the  one  refrain  that  you  will  find  through  all, 
is  MEdvation  by  works.  They  all  say  that  salvation  must  be  purchased,  must  be 
bought  with  a  price,  and  that  the  sole  price,  the  sole  pnrohase-money  must  be 
our  own  works  and  deservings.  Our  own  Holy  Bible,  our  Sacred  Book  of 
the  East,  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  protest  against  this  doctrine.  Good  wo^s 
are,  indeed,  enjoined  upon  us  in  that  Sacred  Book  of  the  £ast,  &r  more 
strongly  than  in  any  other  sacred  book  of  the  East,  but  they  are  only  the 
outcome  of  a  grateful  heart — they  are  only  a  thank-offering,  the  fruits  of 
our  faith.  They  are  never  the  ransom-money  of  the  true  disciples  of  Christ 
.  .  .  Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  excellent  and  true  and  of  eood  re- 
port in  these  sacred  books,  but  let  us  teach  Hindoos,  Buddhists,  Moham- 
medans, that  there  is  only  one  sacred  book  of  the  East  that  can  be  their  main- 
stay in  that  awful  hour  when  they  pass  all  alone  into  the  unseen  world.  It  u 
the  Sacred  Book  which  contains  that  faithful  saying  worthy  to  be  received  of 
all  men,  women,  and  children,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners." 

Monier-Williams  here  gives  the  great  weight  of  his  vast  learning  to  con- 
firm Goldwin  Smith's  declaration,  who,  in  answer  to  the  remark  that 
there  are  but  three  or  four  spiritual  religions  in  the  world,  replies, ''  There 
is  but  one."     Sir  Monier  sajrs  also :  — 
<<  We  can  understand,  then,  the  hold  which  these  so-called^^aored  books  or 
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the  Ea8t  oontinae  to  exert  on  the  natiYes  of  India,  for  the  pride  of  self-iight- 
eonsness  is  veiy  dear  to  the  human  heart.  It  is  like  a  tight-fitting  inner  gar- 
ment, the  first  to  be  put  on,  the  last  to  be  put  off.  Nay,  this  may  also  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  present  day  these  so-called  sacred  books  of  the  East 
are  gaining  many  admirers,  who  fall  into  raptures  over  the  moral  precepts 
which  here  and  there  glitter  in  them,  like  a  few  stars  sparkling  through  tiie 
rifts  of  a  cloudy  skr  on  a  pitch-dark  night.  ...  A  kind  of  doctrine  called  Neo- 
Bnddhism  is  spreading,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  many  places  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  also  in  Ladia,  where  we  hoped  that  Buddhism  had  been  long  ex- 
tinct. This  new  doctrine  magnifies  Buddhism,  as  if,  forsooth !  it  were  a 
Very  rational  sort  of  a  creed  for  an  intelligent  man  to  hold  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Yes,  monstrous  as  it  may  seem,  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour  —  the 
gospel  of  peace  —  is  in  some  quarters  giving  place  to  the  gospel  of  misery — the 
ffospel  of  Buddha  —  and  the  former  seems  to  be  becoming  a  little  out  of  &shion 
Sere  and  there.  The  Buddhist  gospel  of  misery  is,  I  fear,  in  some  places,  cer- 
tainly in  India,  where  we  hoped  it  was  extinct,  coming  into  vogue.  But  mark 
two  or  three  more  contrasts  which  I  should  like  to  pmce  before  you  ere  I  sit 
down.  In  the  gospel  of  the  Buddha  we  are  told  that  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
suffering,  as  you  have  just  heard.  In  the  gospel  of  Christ  the  whole  world  lieth 
in  wickedness.  '  Glory  in  your  sufferings  ;  rejoice  in  them  ;  make  them  steps 
towards  heaven,'  says  the  gospel  of  Chnst.  *  Away  with  all  suffering  ;  stamp 
it  out,  for  it  is  the  plague  of  humanity,'  says  the  gospel  of  Budd^  <  The 
whole  world  is  enslaved  oy  sin,'  says  the  Christian  gospel ;  <  the  whole  world  is 
enslaved  by  illusion,'  says  the  gospel  of  Buddha.  '  Sanctify  your  affections,' 
says  the  one ;  'suppress  them  utterly,'  says  the  other.  'Cherish  your  body 
and  present  it  a  livmg  sacrifice  to  Grod,'  says  the  Christian  gospel ;  '  get  rid  of 
your  body  as  the  greatest  of  all  curses,'  says  the  Buddhist.  '  We  are  Crod's 
workmanship,'  says  the  Christian  gospel ;  'and  Crod  works  in  us,  and  by  us, 
and  through  us.'  '  We  are  our  own  workmanship,'  says  the  gospel  of  Buddha, 
'and  no  one  works  in  us  but  ourselves.'  Lastly,  the  Christum  gospel  teaches 
us  to  prize  the  gift  of  personal  life  as  the  most  sacred,  the  most  precious  of  all 
Grod's  gifts.  '  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,'  it  seems  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
great  American  poet ;  and  it  bids  us  thirst,  not  for  death,  not  for  extinction, 
but  for  the  living  Grod ;  whereas  the  Buddhist  doctrine  stigmatizes  all  thirst 
for  life  as  an  ignorant  blunder,  and  sets  forth,  as  the  highest  of  all  aims,  utter 
extinction  of  personal  existence." 

— When  we  mention  Burmah,  our  first  thought,  of  course,  is  of  the 
Baptists,  the  successors  of  Judson,  that  man  of  whom  we  once  heard 
Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows  say  that  the  development  of  that  one  character 
would  amply  repay  all  the  money  and  pains  that  had  been  spent  upon  the 
missionary  work.  America  has  sent  out  very  many  faithful  missionaries, 
bat  only  one  Adoniram  Hudson.  The  ^'  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  " 
for  August,  1886,  remarks  that,  during  the  Burman  insurrection  which 
has  followed  the  British  occupation,  the  Christian  Karens,  almost  alone, 
have  remained  loyal,  and  have  rendered  almost  the  only  effective  service 
in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  —  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Vinton,  of  Rangoon, 
says  that  the  insurrection  is  purely  a  Buddhist  one.  "  The  Buddhist 
priesto  have  led  their  men  on  the  battlefield,  a  thing  unprecedented  in 
history."  So  great  are  the  atrocities  conmiitted  by  the  dacoits,  or  robber- 
bands,  upon  the  people,  that  the  Baptbt  missionaries  have  held  it  their 
duly  personally  to  lead  their  people  against  them.  —  The  Rev.  David 
Smith,  of  Shwaygyeen,  writes,  in  the  '^  Magazine  "  for  August :  — 

"  The  Karen  hills,  extensive  as  they  are,  are  becoming,  by  virtue  of  the 
Karen  Christians,  a  vast  fortification  to  the  British  government,  but  which,  if 
held  by  the  Burmans,  would  become  a  vast,  impenetrable  den  of  thieves. 

"But  now  the  Burman  is  on  the  plain  where  English  troops  can  get  at  them 
in  the  cities  and  along  the  rivers  ;  so  that  they  are  held  as  in  a  vise,  one  jaw  of 
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which  is  the  English  and  Indian  soldier  on  the  pliun,  and  the  other  is  the 
Karen  nation  in  the  mountains.  The  Barman,  in  his  idolatnr,  is  caught  in  jaws 
of  iron,  and  is  constantly  being  screwed  up  by  the  influx  of  Indians  on  one  side, 
and  the  natural  drift  of  the  Karens  to  the  rich  lands  of  the  plain.  There  b 
one  chance  for  him,  —  that  is  to  accept  Christianity,  and  so  hold  his  own  by 
virtue  of  what  he  is  really  worth  as  .compared  with  his  rivals.  This,  I  think, 
he  will  do,  for  certainly  Buddhism  will  not  stand  the  pressure  of  Christian 
civilization.  I  think  there  is  light  breaking  in  from  this  direction,  and  that 
American  Baptists  may  be  encouraged  to  hold  on  to  the  ropes  and  not  let  the 
Burmans  go. 

<<  This  htte  war  has  already  moved  Buddhism  entirely  ofF  its  base,  and  its 
leaders  are  ^^oping  already  for  a  new  f ootine^  by  petitioning  the  govemmeoi 
for  an  archbishop.  Buddhism  is  a  petrified,  dead  thing  ;  so  Ion?  as  yon  let  it 
alone  it  will  be  entire,  but  it  has  no  vitality  to  compete  with  Chnstiamty  ;  and 
if  tumbled  about  at  all  by  the  natural  jostle  of  a  Christian  civilization,'  it  will 
fall  to  pieces.  It  is  like  one  of  its  pagodas  ;  it  has  a  wide,  bulky  base,  but  no 
roots.  It  has  a  top,  but  no  branches,  and  no  power  to  put  forth  or  to  enlarge 
itself,  and  if  at  all  moved  from  its  base  crumbles  to  pieces,  for  its  members  are 
all  lifeless,  —  mere  bricks  cemented  by  no  law  of  growtii,  but  piled  in  arti- 
ficially, and  maintaining  their  position  onlv  by  law  of  gravity,  the  dead  inertia 
of  its  priests  and  membership,  a  sort  of  social  union.  A  little  apheaving 
power,  as  the  late  war,  leaves  the  whole  thing  a  pile  of  rubbish." 

—  The  Rev.  William  Greorge,  of  Zeegong,  writes :  — 

"  The  whole  population  is  permeated  with  hatred  to  the  British.  .  .  .  One 
boast  is  that  they  will  drive  Jesus  Christ  from  the  country  ;  and  for  a  while 
they  aimed  at  the  Christian  Ejiren  villa^s,  but  the  Karens  are  not  easily  killed. 
They  fought,  and  did  such  execution  tiiat  they  are  not  molested  much  now. 
It  is  different  with  our  Burman  disciples  who  live  in  the  same  villages  with  the 
heathen,  as  they  are  all  loyal,  as  weU  as  being  disciples.  I  am  amazed  they 
can  escape.  So  long  as  they  can,  it  looks  as  if  Crod  were  protecting  them  in  an 
especial  manner." 

—  In  the  last  report  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  &e 
great  importance  of  Burmah  for  the  work  of  Christ  in  Southeastern 
Asia  is  thus  lucidly  set  forth :  — 

^  The  geographical  situation  of  Upper  Burmah  is  such  that  it  borders  no 
less  than  seven  different  countries,  with  which  it  bears  peculiarily  intimate 
relations,  \j  reason  of  the  race  affinities  of  its  peoples  and  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  its  territory  as  a  highwav  for  trade,  as  well  as  for  the  valuable 
markets  and  products  which  it  affords.  Upon  tiie  Shan  States  of  Northern 
Siam,  Bnrmah  holds  a  controlling  influence  as  the  most  accessible  market  fw 
tiie  products  of  that  country  of  natural  traders,  ^o  the  gtesX  and  populous 
southwest  provinces  of  China,  the  Irrawaddy  River,  navigable  to  Bhamo, 
furnishes  a  natural  outlet  to  the  sea.  With  the  hitherto  inaccessible  country 
of  Tibet,  Upper  Burmah  is  closely  linked  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  Kachins, 
a  brave  and  energetic  people,  who  extend  from  the  mountains  east  and  south, 
east  of  Bhamo,  up  into  Eastern  Tibet,  no  one  knows  exactly  how  far.  This 
race  is  also  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Naeas  of  the  Southern  Assam 
mountains,  among  whom  our  missionaries  are  sdready  laboring.  Through 
them,  our  missions  in  Burmah  will  reach  out  and  join  hands  with  our  mis- 
sions in  Assam.  For  Bengal  and  other  provinces  of  India,  Burmah  is  the 
source  of  supply  for  the  v^uable  timber  and  other  products  needed  in  these 
often  arid  and  over-populated  territories ;  while  with  Arracan  and  Lower 
Burmah,  the  new  territory  is  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
inter-dependence. 

<*  In  entering  upon  Upper  Burmah,  therefore,  as  a  mission-field,  American 
Baptists  begin  labor  in  a  country  endeared  to  them  by  associations  with  the 
historic  i>a8t,  —  a  territory  theirs  by  right  as  a  natural  extension  of  their  earliest 
and  most  successful  mission  ;  and  the  peoples  of  which  are  kindred  to  those 
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among  whom  our  missioiiaries  have  already  gained  gpreat  snooesses,  and  whose 
eharacter  and  relations  promise  a  speedy  spread  of  the  gospel  over  a  wide 
area,  and  among  nations  destined  to  exeroise  an  important  innnence  upon  the 
future  civilization  of  Asia,  and  welfare  of  the  worm." 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 
(7*0  he  continued,) 
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India  Revisited.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.  A.,  C.  S.  L,  author  of  "  The  Light 
of  Asia,"  etc.,  etc.  Author's  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  324.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers.     1886.    $2.00. 

A  FASOiNATiNO  little  book  of  the  eminent  Buddhist  convert  and  mis- 
sionary. His  poetic  gifts  are  insufficient  to  transform  into  flowing 
writing  the  cumbrous  Eastern  material  in  which  he  delights.  ^^The 
light  of  Asia,''  no  more  than  any  of  his  books,  will  last  Compare  him 
with  one  of  the  lightest  of  true  poets,  the  author  of  ^^  Lalla  Rookh,"  and 
Arnold's  literary  inferiority  becomes  manifest  at  once.  Each  has  wrought 
wide  Oriental  reading,  and  Arnold  intimate  Oriental  knowledge,  into  fasci- 
nating misinformation.  But  ^^  Lalla  Rookh  "  is  a  congeries  of  real  poems, 
over-strained  and  turgid,  but  genuine,  and  fairly  entitled  to  live,  perhaps 
for  another  century.  '^  The  light  of  A^sia  "  is  not  a  poem,  but  a  missionary 
tract,  vivified  by  a  great  deal  of  delicious  poetic  feeling  and  imagery, 
but  full  of  the  sandstone  that  has  not  been  able  to  fuse  itself  into  crystal. 
So  in  this  little  book  the  author's  occasional  attempts  at  poetry  proper  jar 
and  tire,  though  the  result  is  better  than  the  current  impression  in  read- 
ing. But  the  body  of  the  book  exactly  suits  his  gifts.  It  rests  on  the 
firm  level  of  prose,  but  helps  us  to  look  out,  with  poetically  enlightened 
eyes,  upon  the  marvel  and  mystery  of  a  land  full  of  sesthetic  magnifi- 
cence of  the  present  and  the  past.  He  turns  it  for  us  into  a  veritable 
GUrden  of  CHrce,  into  which  if  we  enter  without  some  other  herb  of 
grace  than  he  will  supply,  we  succumb  to  a  delicious  moral  languor,  that 
makes  everything  seem  good  as  it  is,  that  g^ves  us  to  see  holiness  in 
Siva's  bulls,  and  redemption  in  Rama's  monkeys,  and,  sinking  us  lower 
than  Circe,  hardly  withholds  us  from  self-prostration  before  the  obscene 
symbol  which  defiles  the  land  from  Coromandel  to  the  Himalayas.  The 
author  himself,  however,  passes  lightly  over  all  this,  without  any  sign  of 
adoration,  and  only  expands  into  the  keenness  of  religious  regret  in 
dilatu^  upon  the  spiritual  loss  which  India  has  suffered  in  the  suppression 
of  widow-burning.  He  draws  a  moving  picture  of  the  self-forgetful 
widow  advancing  to  the  funeral  pile  to  purchase  the  redemption  of  her 
husband's  sins  by  her  own  tortures,  while  "the  sick  and  sorrowful 
prayed  her  to  touch  them  with  her  little  fearless,  conquering  hand,"  and 
amid  festal  rejoicings  of  a  whole  region  she  "  set  her  foot  upon  this 
earth  of  selfish  hearts  and  timid  beliefs."  However,  the  author,  with 
true  Oriental  resignation,  though  possibly  not  without  a  resentful  thought 
of  missionary  intermeddling,  concedes  that  this  great  sacrament  and 
means  of  grace  is  to  be  understood  as  "  forbidden  henceforward,  but  in 
bygone  times  holy,  admirable,  elevating." 

The  author  brings  out  in  all  its  force  the  consciousness  of  that  afflu- 
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ence  of  exquisite  architecture  in  which  Middle  and  Upper  India  abounds. 
Most  of  this  dates  from  the  Moslem  times,  and  much  of  it  combines 
*'  the  old  delicate  skill  of  detailed  ornament"  with  ^^  the  original  strength 
of  the  invader's  designs."  Bayard  Taylor's  description  of  the  Taj 
Mahal  outdoes  all  Arnold's  architectural  descriptions  together,  but  can- 
not give  their  sense  of  multiplied,  infinitely  varying  and  deHcate  luxuri- 
ousness  of  mosque  after  mosque,  divan  after  divan,  and  seraglio  after 
seraglio.     Bead  this  of  the  '^  Queen's  Mosque,"  at  Ahmedabad :  — 

<'  Bats  hang  in  closters  beneath  the  fretted  dome,  and  long-tailed  monkeys 
squat  upon  the  cornice,  where  Arabic  inscriptious  in  mother-of-pearl  or  glazed 
colors  proclaim  the  glory  of  Allah  and  the  merits  of  the  pious  founder.  The 
window-work  of  pierced  marble,  however,  remains  utterly  wonderful  for  its 
variety  and  delicacy.  The  silky  stone  is  cut  into  patterns  which  change 
with  every  lattice.  They  are  all,  no  doubt,  geometricid,  for  it  b  the  HinSn 
only  who  revels  in  imitations  of  Nature,  and  loves  to  reproduce  in  marble 
climbing  plants  or  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  lotos.  The  Moslem,  shnn- 
nine  all  likeness  of  living  things,  has  yet  woven  out  of  lines,  circles,  and  tzi- 
an^es,  and,  above  all,  from  the  plastic  character  of  his  Arabic  alphabet, 
designs  of  ezhaustiess  fancy,  through  the  fairy-like  tracery  of  which  the  bright 
light  winnows  as  if  golden  wine  were  poured  through  lace.  .  .  .  The  colunms, 
symmetrically  designed,  are  crowned  with  capitals,  engraved,  rather  than 
merely  sculptured,  mto  minute  luxurious  embroiuery  of  vomte  and  scroll ;  and 
everywhere  —  on  plinth  and  abacus,  frieze  and  entablature  —  appears  the 
same  lavish  wealth  of  work  and  fancy  ;  for  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Hindu  art, 
which  the  Moslem  also  in  this  respect  adopted,  to  leave  no  naked  places  in  the 
stone.  Wherever  artistic  toil  can  be  bestowed  it  is  &eely  g^ven  ;  so  that  even 
the  lower  surfaces  of  all  platform  edges,  and  the  hidden  recesses  of  domes  and 
niches,  are  completely  covered  with  beautiful  labor,  on  the  old  Greek  prin- 
ciple that  *  the  gods  see  everywhere.' 

'<  Near  the  Jamalpur  Crate  rises  another  exquisite  mosque,  possessing  still 
unbroken  its  gracefu  minarets  of  white  marble,  and  embellished,  in  the  same 
or  even  in  a  more  astonishing  manner,  with  elaborate  carving?  and  pierced 
work.  One  of  the  panels  upon  the  principal  building  here,  mshioned  in  a 
fairy-like  pattern,  is  worked  out  of  the  solid  stone,  and  all  the  lines  'undercut' 
like  a  Chinese  ivory  ball,  so  that  a  finger  inserted  behind  the  work  can  feel  the 
marble  studs  left  to  support  the  tracery.  It  would  have  been  easier,  and  little 
less  effective,  to  leave  tiie  solid  stone  beneath  the  pattern ;  but  the  faithful 
mason  scorned  such  scamping  work.  An  upright  lamp-sUmd,  wrought  frcnn 
the  solid  side  of  a  colunm,  stands  here,  of  a  conception  admirable  for  elegance 
and  utility  ;  and  the  pillars  sustaining  the  five  cupolas  of  the  rozah  are  wdl 
worthy  to  form  a  canopy  for  the  relics  of  that  beautiful  princess,  the  Rani  Siprl^ 
to  whose  memory  the  mosque  was  erected.  Briefly,  words  fail  to  describe  the 
dainty  loveliness  of  many  among  these  Mohammedan  memorials,  dusty  and 
decayed  as  they  are  at  present.  Some  of  them,  like  Haibat  Khan's  mosque, 
interest  by  exhibiting  the  way  in  which  Moslem  and  Hindu  styles  of  architec- 
ture were  combined.  The  Manek  Burg,  or  '  Ruby  Tower,'  contains  a  window 
of  perforated  alabaster,  by  some  Hindu  master-hand,  where  the  stems  and  foli- 
age of  a  creeper  are  so  simulated  that  nature  is  not  more  lithe  and  living  than 
the  stone,  llie  carving  on  the  Tin  Darwaza,  or  *  Triple  Gateway ; '  the  lace- 
work  round  the  Tomb  of  Shah  Alum  ;  the  sculpture  at  Dhaee  Harir's  Well, 
might  each  of  them  supply  pages  of  admiring  comment ;  and  the  bygone 
opulence  of  Ahmedabad  in  these  delicate  triumphs  of  art  may  be  gathered 
nom  the  fact  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  not  less  than  a  thousand 
stone  and  marble  mosques,  tombs,  and  kiosqnes  in  or  near  her  walls.** 

Falling  into  neglect  as  these  things  are,  it  seems  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  tide  of  travel  to  view  the  wonders  of  this  land  of  Alhambras, 
while  they  last.  The  author's  chapter  on  the  City  of  ^ctory  is  yet 
more  fascinating.     The  mountain  city  of  Middle  India,  Xeypore^  is  the 
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capital  of  the  Rajputs,  that  is,  ^*  children  of  kings,"  the  unbroken  pedi- 
gree of  whose  Maharajah  goes  back  through  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
names  to  Kusa,  the  son  of  Rama.  ^'  It  was  esteemed  an  extraordinary 
condescension  when  a  Rajput  princess  espoused  a  Great  Mogul  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power."  And  for  ages  the  female  children  of  the  great 
Thakoors  were  kOled  at  birth  with  poison  put  on  the  breast  of  the  nurse, 
in  sheer  despair  of  finding  mates  of  such  rank  as  they  could  wed.  The 
palace  which  is  the  heart  of  Jeypore  is  thus  described :  — 

^  These  enormous  edifices  of  masonry,  which  tower  on  all  sides  in  quamt 
shapes  of  stone  and  metaJ,  the  huge  IJf ariol,  or  son-dial ;  the  Dray  Nal,  or 
pointer  to  the  North  Pole  ;  the  Tantr  Samrat,  '  King  of  Dials,'  whose 
gnomon  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  high,  regi^ring  the  true  sun- 
time  ;  the  Chakra  Tantr,  or  Brazen  Circles,  to  determine  the  declination  of  the 
stars ;  and  a  yariet^r  of  other  ancient  and  mysterious  appliances.  Passing  by 
the  great  astronomical  court  and  threading  next  a  wudemess  of  marvelous 
archways  and  fanciful  architectures,  the  grand  entrance  of  the  palace,  the 
Siran  Deorhi,  is  now  attained,  beyond  which  stands,  in  another  solendid  square, 
the  Hall  of  the  Nobles,  girdled  with  marble  oolunms,  and  the  Diwan-i-Am,  or 
hall  of  public  audience. 

<<  A  small  eate  to  the  west  next  brings  you  to  the  Chanda  Mahal,  or  '  Silver 
House,'  the  heart  and  marvel  of  all  this  inunense  abode.  Seven  stories  of 
such  wild  and  lovely  structure  as  you  would  expect  to  see  only  in  dreams  rise 
here  one  above  the  other  in  rose-red  and  snowy-white  balconies,  oriels,  arches, 
pilasters,  lattices,  and  domes  —  gay  everywhere  with  frescoes  and  fiond  orna- 
ments. .  .  .  We  step  forth  upon  Uie  Mokt  or  '  Crown '  of  the  palace,  where 
the  vast  fiat  roof  is  encircled  with  shady  alcoves  and  open  chambers,  vaulted 
by  graceful  curved  cupolas.  Beneath  lie  the  green  palace  gardens,  full  of 
pomegranates,  palms,  and  bananas  ;  and  beyond,  the  spread  of  the  countless 
busy  streets  and  lanes,  girdled  by  the  walls,  and  overhung  by  the  encircling 
hills,  topped  with  forts  and  temples.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  any  description  of 
that  enchanting  prospect  of  royal  pavilions,  busy  streeto,  beautiful  gardens, 
and  green  country-sides,  more  novel  and  absorbing  than  any  other  which  India 
-herself  can  offer.  Nature  and  man  have  here  allied  themselves  to  produce 
the  most  perfect  and  lovely  landscape  conceivable." 

But  read  the  book,  and  know  India,  assured  that  a  veil  will  be  spread 
over  all  that  is  morally  revolting,  rent  only  here  and  there  by  the  jagged 
edge  of  some  hideous  thing  that  will  not  down. 

We  may  wonder  that  the  author  is  so  in  love  with  that  India  which 
has  cast  out  his  beloved  Buddhism,  the  acceptance  of  which  by  all  man- 
kind he  makes  to  be  the  coming  in  of  the  millennium.  But  by  a  sublime 
exertion  of  the  disciple's  devotion — the  more  admirable  in  that  the  dis- 
ciple, after  all,  is  only  a  dilettante  —  he  insists  that  Brahmanic  India, 
obscenity,  cruelty,  caste,  and  beast-worshiping  all  reckoned  in,  is  still 
only  a  Buddhist  in  disguise.  The  disguise  appears  to  be  pretty  effec- 
tuaL 

But  in  Ceylon  the  author  breathes  the  pure  air  of  the  unadulterated 
gospel  of  Nirv§na,  that  doctrine  which  its  own  thinkers  declare  to  be 
nihilistic  atheism,  but  which  the  author,  by  large  expenditure  of  good- 
will,  converts  into  an  intangible  somewhat,  whose  lower  stage  may  be 
defined  as  feeble  benevolence,  and  its  higher  as  mild  indifference,  such 
as,  to  use  the  figure  of  his  arch-abbot  in  Ceylon,  is  no  more  disturbed  by 
human  necessities  than  by  the  chattering  of  crows.  His  demeanor  among 
<<  the  mild-eyed,  melancholy  lotus-eaters  "  of  the  3reIlow  robe  is  an  inter- 
esting blending  of  the  modesty  of  the  neophyte  and  the  dignity  of  the 
patron.     He  benevolently  assures  us,  however,  that  he  means  no  harm  to 
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Christianily,  awaiting,  doubtless,  the  time  when  it  shall  placidly  melt 
into  the  millennial  effulgence  of  that  name  which,  as  he  soMcientiij  in^ 
plies,  negatively  and  positively,  in  his  pioos  joomeyings  among  the  scenes 
of  Gktntama's  life  in  Upper  India,  he  is  abundantly  willing  to  accept  as 
*^  above  every  name."  In  the  mean  time  he  shows  the  teeth  of  the  Briti^ 
bull-dog  against  Ireland,  Spain  coveting  her  own  Gibraltar,  and  all  the 
world. 

He  utterly  disdains  the  notion  that  rebellion  is  brooding  in  India.  He 
has  been  everywhere,  he  says,  in  the  crowd  and  in  the  forest,  and  in  this 
visit  has  never  seen  a  sullen  look.  He  appears  to  dislike  the  Ilbert  Bill, 
as  ^^  throwing  the  egg  into  the  fire  to  hatch  it,"  but  he  energetically  com- 
mits himself  to  the  policy  of  which  that  is  the  concentration,  as  the 
condition  on  which  the  lasting  loyalty  of  India  to  its  British  Empress  most 
rest    Force,  he  says,  has  not  won  India,  and  force  can  never  hold  her. 

"  Neither  before  nor  after  the  sad  times  of  1857  .  .  .  did  the  common  people 
of  India  even  for  one  single  instant  ever  desire  to  see  the  Saheb  depart.  They 
do  not  love  us,  except  individually.  As  a  caste  we  have  their  affection  yet  to 
win.  But  they  trust,  they  admire,  and  they  appreciate  the  honest  gentlemen 
and  the  fearless  warriors  who  guard  them  with  a  barrier  of  manhood  stronger 
than  the  Himalayas.  Nevertheless  the  time  is  coming  when  India  must  ap- 
proach much  nearer  to  us,  must  have  larger  life,  and  not  only  know  Kngland 
better,  but  be  better  known  herself." 

In  describing  the  three  capitals,  the  author  gives  a  good  impression  of 
the  contrast  between  the  gleaming  brightness  and  fr^  life  of  Bombay, 
the  heavy  splendor  of  Calcutta,  and  the  cheerful,  picturesque  animation 
of  Madras.  By  a  long  anticipation,  Britain  and  India  have  been  fonnd 
linked  in  the  discovery,  while  digging  for  foundations  at  Madras,  of  a 
golden  coin  of  Claudius,  struck  06  Britannos  devictas.  And  New  Eng- 
land is  brought  into  connection  with  it  by  the  fact  that  the  Mayflower,  in 
1659,  was  chartered  for  India,  and  went  down  at  last  on  the  voyage  home. 
Of  the  later  connection  which  is  bringing  so  many  children  of  both  the 
Englands  to  labor  for  the  regeneration  of  India  by  "  The  light  of  the 
World,"  the  author,  as  might  be  expected,  is  disdainfully  oblivious.  Bat 
it  is  of  small  account  what  £dwin  Arnold  forgets,  so  long  as  John  Law- 
rence remembers. 

Charles  C.  Starbuek. 


A  Mortal  Aivtipatht.  First  Opening  of  The  New  Portfolio.  By  Ouveb 
Wekdell  Holmes.  12mo,  pp.  307.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton, 
MifOinandCo.    1885.    $1.50. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Holmes,  it  is  safe  to  address  the  <*  general  public 
as  if  it  were  his  private  correspondent "  with  "  anything  one  likes,  pro- 
vided he  can  so  tell  it  as  to  make  it  interesting."  Exception  might  be 
taken  to  the  saying  as  a  sober  rule,  and  the  personal  equation  would 
render  it  uncertain  when  applied  to  the  individual  case.  But  the  Auto- 
crat need  ask  no  leave,  as  he  opens  his  New  Portfolio,  and  we  shall  wel- 
come with  interest  whatever  treasures  he  may  bring  fortii,  whether  they 
be  things  new  or  old. 

The  introduction  to  this  latest  volume,  like  the  broad  porch  which 
makes  a  house  look  hospitable,  invites  us  to  linger  and  enjoy  the  spacious 
ease  and  the  distant  view.  Each  period  in  the  writer's  life  lends  its  own 
eoloring  to  these  pictures  of  the  past,  and  the  Boston  ^his  bcprhood 
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changes  slowly,  as  in  a  dissolving  view,  into  the  Boston  of  to-day.  The 
old  gamhrel-roof ed  house  in  suhurhan  Cambridge,  already  famous  through 
the  writer's  earlier  tribute,  receives  us  under  its  generous  shelter. 
We  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  Athenaeum  ^llery  with  the  wonder- 
ing, wide-open  eyes  of  the  Cambridge  boy.  We  walk  the  streets  with 
the  young  man  fresh  from  college,  and  meet  the  celebrities  of  fifty  years 
ago.  There  is  Willis,  ''by  far  the  most  prominent  young  American 
author,"  ''  something  between  a  remembrance  of  Count  I>*On&j  and  an 
anticipation  of  Oscar  Wilde ; "  and  there  is  Snelling,  the  savage  critic, 
who  found  in  Willis  a  shining  mark,  ''  tomahawked  him  in  heroics,  ran 
him  through  in  prose,  and  scalped  him  in  barbarous  epigrams."  Nor 
are  there  wanting  reminiscences  more  serious  and  tender  in  tone.  The 
later  memories  are  chiefly  of  this  cast,  and  the  reader  will  no  doubt 
linger  longest  over  the  tribute  to  Motley,  the  richest  passage  of  aU  in 
feeling  and  interest 

As  a  novel,  ''  A  Mortal  Antipathy  "  eludes  the  canons  of  construction 
and  criticism.  The  thread  of  the  story  is  slender,  now  lost  in  the  tangled 
web  of  other  interests,  now  caught  in  knots  that  seem  inextricable.  In- 
cidents are  contrived  with  curious  and  fanciful  ingenuity,  and  characters 
are  sometimes  but  droll  personifications  of  current  whim  and  perversity, 
described  with  thinly-disg^ed  thrusts  at  certain  manias  of  our  age  and 
civilization.  Euthymia,  as  befits  her  name,  is  *'  sweet-souled,"  healthful, 
and  human  throughout,  and  Dr.  Butts  attracts  the  reader  by  his  unfail- 
ing good  temper  and  shrewd  but  quiet  mother-wit.  But  Miss  Lurida 
Yincent,  blue-stocking,  book-worm,  and  boarding-school  genius  in  one, 
gives  a  painful  impression  of  abnormal  development,  and  fairly  rivals  the 
chief  victim  of  the  story  as  a  phenomenal  case.  Mr.  Maurice  Eirkwood, 
with  his  strange  antipathy  and  its  stranger  remedy,  is  a  mjrstery  to  us  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  Arrowhead  Village  and  the  members  of  the 
Pansophian  Society,  and  we  leave  the  patient  to  the  care  of  the  doctors. 
Cven  the  lay  reader,  however,  is  tempted  to  feel  the  pulse  of  each  char- 
acter as  he  appears,  and  the  novel  itself  is  largely  a  study  in  pathology, 
relieved  now  by  a  bit  of  poetry,  and  now  by  an  essay  like  the  charming 
paper  upon  Ocean,  River,  and  Lake,  as  delightful  as  anything  which  the 
Autocrat  has  ever  written. 

Theodore  C.  Pease* 

Maij>kn. 

The  RiavEDA :  The  Oldest  LrrERATURE  of  the  Indians.  By  Adolf 
Kaeoi,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Zurich.  Authorized  TranslatioD,  with 
Additions  to  the  Notes.  By  R.  Arrowsboth,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Sanskrit, 
Racine  College,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  Pp.  vi.,  198.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
1886. 

This  translation  is  from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Grerman  work,  which  was  published  in  1881.  The  author.  Professor 
Adolf  Kaegi,  of  Zurich,  a  former  pupil  of  Professor  Roth,  of  Tubingen, 
was  first  favorably  known  by  his  share  in  the  translation  of  the  *^  Seventy 
Hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,"  tiibingen,  1875. 

The  present  work,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface,  is  designed  '*  to  em- 
brace the  results  of  Yedic  investigation,  as  well  for  beginners  in  the  study 
as  for  all  those  who  have  a  more  special  interest  in  this  literature,  the 
importance  of  which  is  perceived  and  admitted  in  ever-widening  circles, 
especially  for  theologians,  philologists,  and  historians."  ^  . 
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The  literature  which  has  grown  oat  of  a  stady  of  India's  oldest  book 
has  already  reached  very  considerable  proportions,  and  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  year  by  year  that  even  spedidists  have  no  easy  task  to  keep 
abreast  of  it.  The  book  before  us  can  hardly  claim  to  present  any  facts 
which  have  not  been  repeatedly  stated  before  in  the  writings  of  Mnir, 
Williams,  Barth,  Zimmer,  and  others,  or  to  confirm  them  with  fresh  or 
more  trustworthy  testimony.  The  auUior's  task  is  a  more  modest  bat  not 
necessarily  oseless  one ;  it  is  to  present  in  compendioos  form  those  views 
regarding  the  Rig  Veda  —  the  principles  of  its  interpretation  and  its 
contents  —  which  are  now  generally  receiyed  by  scholars.  This,  how- 
eyer,  has  been  accompanied  with  original  research  and  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendent criticism. 

The  leading  topics  are :  Yedic  literatare  and  Exegesis ;  the  Vedie 
People  and  its  Civilization ;  the  Collection  of  Hymns  ^  their  langaage, 
form,  and  contents ;  the  Religious  Poetry,  Religious  Thought,  and  Vedie 
Belief ;  the  Divinities ;  Belief  in  Immortality ;  Secular  Poetry. 

The  author's  views  of  interpretation  are  those  of  the  most  jadiciom 
school  of  Yedic  criticism,  of  which  Professor  Roth  is  the  most  eminent 
representative.  These  views  are  well  summed  up  in  the  following  words 
regarding  the  labors  of  that  scholar :  *'By  the  aid  of  grammatical  and 
et3rmological  comparison,  by  confronting  all  passages  relived  in  sense  and 
form,  he  endeavored,  keeping  in  view  the  tradition,  to  evolve  the  meanr 
ing  of  single  words,  and  so  created  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  for  Yedic 
exegesis." 

Tlie  description  of  the  Yedic  deities  is  given,  so  fax  as  possible,  in  tfie 
language  of  tiie  hymns  themselves ;  and  when  this  reminds  one  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  fact  is  noted  without  comment. 

What  will  seem  to  many  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
copious  Notes,  which  are  appended  to  the  text,  and  cover  about  the  same 
number  of  pages.  These  contain,  besides  supplementary  and  explana- 
tory matter,  a  very  full  citation  of  authorities,  pro  and  con,  on  all  points 
of  Yedic  study,  which  will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful  to  b^;inner8, 
and  not  a  little  convenient  to  those  already  vers^  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

The  translator's  part  has  been  to  make  a  close  rendering  of  the  woi^ 
into  English,  without  change  or  comment,  save  to  add  a  version  of  the 
Frog  Song,  and  to  supplement  the  Notes  with  such  material  as  had 
escaped  the  author's  notice,  or  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the 
Grerman  edition.  This  naturally  does  fuller  justice  to  the  contribotiona 
of  American  scholars.  The  translation,  so  &r  as  we  have  made  compari- 
son, appears  in  general  faithfully  to  represent  the  originaL  In  some 
instances  the  rendering  has  left  an  obscurity  in  the  sense  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  language  of  the  author ;  in  others,  a  little  more  care  in 
citation  of  pages  and  in  proof-reading  would  have  been  weU  bestowed. 
These  are,  however,  minor  defects.  We  can  cordially  conmiend  the  book 
for  the  purposes  and  to  the  extent  indicated  above. 

John  Avery. 

BOWDOIN  Ck)LLEOE. 
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Akthiofibche  Grammauk,  hit  Paradigmen,  Lttteratur,  Chbestomathib 
UND  Globsar.  Von  Dr.  F.  Pbaetorius,  Ord.  Professor  an  der  Universitiit 
zu  Breslau.  Karlsruhe  und  Leipzig :  H.  Renther  ;  New  York  :  B.  Wester- 
mann  &  Co.    1886. 

The  appearance  of  an  Ethiopic  Grammar  is  an  event  in  Semitic  phi- 
lology. Since  the  grammar  of  Dillman  in  1857  there  has  been  no  need 
for  a  new  one.  Few  scholars  have  ever  reigned  so  supreme  as  has  August 
Dillman  in  the  Ethiopic  language,  and  the  present  work  contains  notfung 
to  discredit  him.  It  only  claims  to  be  an  elementary  grammar  which 
does  not  decide  scientific  questions,  yet  it  discusses  interesting  morpholo* 
gical  facts  from  a  comparative  point  of  view,  using,  however,  for  pedagogy 
ical  reasons,  only  Hebrew  and  Arabic  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

In  the  near  future,  when  the  science  of  Comparative  Semitic  Philology 
may  be  counted  on  to  take  its  rise,  Ethiopic  will  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  it  is  from  this  rather  than  from  any  literary  point 
of  view  that  its  study  is  of  importance.  No  other  Semitic  language,  not 
even  Syriac,  is  so  absolutely  uninteresting  for  literary  purposes. 

For  nine  hundred  years  Ethiopic,  or  more  properly  Gheez,  has  been  a 
sacred  langu^e,  having  for  political  reasons  succumbed,  as  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, to  &e  Southern  dialect,  Amharic.  Ethiopic  belongs  to  the  group 
of  ^guages  generally  denominated  as  South-Semitic.  These  Semites 
who  inhabited  Abyssinia  probably  came  from  Arabia  about  the  time  of 
Christ  In  the  fourth  century  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  and 
very  much  subjected  to  Greek  influence,  using  Greek  letters  as  their 
numerals,  altering  the  shape  of  some  of  their  chfu*actersy  and  changing  the 
direction  of  their  writing  so  as  to  make  it  run  from  left  to  right. 

Although  none  of  the  MSS.  extend  back  to  the  time  when  Ethiopic  was 
a  spoken  language,  some  of  the  confusions  in  the  sibilants  and  gutturals 
are  interesting  and  suggestive. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  for  the  <*  Porta  linguarum  Qrien- 
talium  "  Dr.  Praetorius  states  all  the  grammatical  facts  briefly,  gives  full 
paradigm  tables,  a  bibKography,  chrestomathy,  and  glossary.  The  two 
preceding  members  of  this  series,  Socin's  Arabic  Granmiar,  and  Strack's 
Hebrew  Granmiar,  were  published  in  an  English  translation.  For  the 
£thiopic  Grammar  this  wUl  not  be  attempted,  though  it  is  possible  that  a 
Latin  edition  will  be  published.  Students  wUl  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Prae- 
torius for  his  admirable  work,  and  science  indebted  Id  him  for  having 
made  so  important  a  language  more  accessible. 


Johns  Hopkins  Universctt,  Baltimobe,  Md. 


Cyrus  Adler. 
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Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society,  Boston  and  Chicaoo. 
Selections  from  the  Psalins  and  other  Scriptures  in  the  Revised  Version,  for 
Responsive  Reading  in  Church  Services  ana  on  Special  Occasions.  Edited  by 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Du^ea,  D.  D.  Pp.  viu.,  132.  60  cents ;  —  The  Book ;  or  When, 
andBy  Whom,  the  Bible  was  wntten.  By  Rev.  S.  Leroy  Blake,  D.  D.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Professor  M.  B.  Riddle.    Pp.  283.    $1^. 

Ginn  jr  Company,  Boston.    Outlines  of  .Ssthetios.    Dictated  Portions  of  the, 
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Lectures  of  Hemumn  Lotze.  Translated  and  edited  by  George  T.  Ladd,  Fn^ 
feasor  of  Fhiloscmhy  in  Yale  College.    Pp.  108.    1886.    $1.00. 

HaughUmy  Mifflin  j-  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  Poverty  Grass.  Br  LtUk 
Chace  Wyman.  16mo,  pp.  vii.,  320.  1886.  $1.25 ;  —  Memoirs  and  JLetten 
of  Dolly  Madison,  wife  oi  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Edited  by  her  Grand-Nieoe.    16mo,  pp.  210.    1886.     $1.25. 

Carl  Sckoenhofy  Boston,  Das  verborgne  Leben  in  Christo.  DargesteOt  in 
Erzahlungen,  Betrachtungen,  gesohichtlichen  Bildem  n.  s.  w.  Ftir  Greistlicheii, 
Lehrer,  besonders  fiir  Sonntagsscholen,  sowie  znr  haoslichen  Erbannng.  Von 
Dr.  Fr.  Schroder,  ev.  P&rrer  in  Jiilich.  Erstes  Heft,  pp.  85  ;  zweites  Heft, 
pp.  98.  Leipzig :  Johannes  Lehmann.  1886 ;  —  Novellen  von  Marie  yon 
Welch.  Pp.  334.  Leipzig  :  Id.  1886;  --  Soren  Kierkegaard.  Stadien  aof 
dem  Lebenswege.  Stadien  yon  Yersdiiedenen.  Zusammengebracht,  zom 
Druck  befordert  and  herausgegeben  yon  Hilarius  Buohbinder.  Uebersetzt 
yon  A.  B'arthold.  Pp.  500.  I^ipzig  :  Id.  1886  ;  —  Ans  den  Jugendjahien 
Jesu.  Eine  Darstellong  geistiger  Znstande  im  heiligen  Lande  einige  Jahre 
yor  der  Tauf e  des  Herm.  Nebst  Stadien  iiber  die  Ja^ndjahre  JesaTv  on  Lie. 
theoL  Theodor  Hansen,  Pastor  ia  Oestrap  bei  Odense.  Aatorisierte  deutsdie 
AasfiAbe  yon  P.  O.  Gleiss.  Pp.  298.  Leipzig  :  Id.  1886  ;  —  Das  Wesen  des 
Un^^aabens.  Popalarepolemisohe  Vortnlge  yon  J.  C.  Heoch.  Ans  dem  Kor- 
wegischen  yon  P.  O.  Gileiss.    Aatorisierte  Aasgabe.    Pp.  308.    Leipzig :  Id. 

Thomas  Y,  CroweU  jr  Co,,  New  York.  lives  of  Girls  Who  became  Famoos. 
By  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  author  of  '*  Poor  Boys  Who  became  Famoas,*'  etc.  12nuH 
pp.  yi.,  347.  $1.50  ;  — Meditations  of  a  Parish  Priest  Thoaghts  by  Joseph 
tUmx.  Introdaction  by  Paal  Mari^ton.  Translated  from  the  Third  Freneh 
Edition  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  12mo,  pp.  xzz.,  213.  $1.25  ;~  St.  John's 
Eye,  and  other  Stories.  From  ''  Evenings  at  the  Farm,"  and  ''  St.  Petersbnig 
Stories."  By  Nikoliu  Yasilievitch  €rogol.  Translated  from  the  Rossian  by 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood.    12mo,  pp.  380.    $1.25. 

Funk  if  Wagnalls,  New  York,  Conmientary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  an 
Historical  and  Critical  Introdaction.  By  F.  Crodet,  Doctor  in  Theol^j  and 
Professor  in  the  Facnlty  of  the  Independent  Charch  of  NeachftteL  VoL  IL 
Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition;  with  a  Preface,  Introdactory  So^ 
gestions,  and  additional  Notes.  By  Timothy  Dwight,  President  of  TaLe  C<3- 
lege.    8vo,  pp.  x.,  551.    1886.      $3.00. 

ScribnerifWdford,NewYork.  Clark's  Foreign  Theolcjgical  Library.  New 
Series.  Vol.  XXYI.  Apologetics;  or  the  Scientific  Vindication  of  Christian- 
ity. By  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Erlangen.  Translated  by  Rev.  William  Stewart,  B.  A.,  and  Rev.  Jdm 
Macpherson,  M.  A.    Vol.  I.    Pp.  xLz.,  407. 

E,  R.  Andrews,  Rochester,  New  York,  Systematio  Theology  :  A  Compen- 
dium and  Conunonplace-Book  desired  for  the  ose  of  theologioal  stodents. 
By  Aagastas  Hopkins  Strong,  D.  I).,  President  and  Professor  of  Biblical 
Theology  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  zziiL,  758. 
1886.    $5.00. 

T?ie  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  Throagh  a  Microscope.  Some- 
thing of  the  Science,  together  with  many  carioos  observations  in-door  and  oat, 
and  directions  for  a  home-made  Microscope.  By  Samnel  Wells,  Mary  Treat, 
and  Frederick  Leroy  Sargent.  16mo,  pp.  126.  60  cents  ;  —  The  Making  at 
Pictares.  Twelve  short  talks  with  yonng  people.  By  Sarah  W.  Whitman. 
16mo,  pp.  131.  60  cents  ;  —  Entertainments  in  Chemisby.  Easy  Lessons  and 
directions  for  safe  experiments.  By  Harry  W.  Tyler,  S.  B.  of  the  Mass.  In- 
stitute of  Technology.    16mo,  pp.  79.    60  cents. 

Cambridge  {England)  University  Press,  Fragments  of  Philo  Jadieos.  Newly 
edited  b^  J.  Kendel  Harris,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  Profes- 
sor of  Biblical  Languages  in  Haverford  College,  Pennsyhrania.  Wiui  two  ftko- 
similes.    Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press.    P|>.  110.    1886. 
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A  DECADE  OF  ETHICS. 

Perhaps  no  decade  in  history  has  been  so  fmitfol  of  ethical 
stndies  as  the  last  The  works  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Sidgwick, 
Green,  Leslie  Stephen,  Martineao,  and  a  host  of  other  authors 
confirm  this  judgment  Within  the  last  few  months  Mr.  Courtney 
has  presented  a  new  work  on  the  subject,  with  the  promise  of  an 
elaborate  treatise  to  come,  if  the  fortunes  of  life  and  study  admit 
of  its  fulfillment  Mr.  Sorley  and  Dr.  Porter  appear  in  the  same 
list,  and  F.  H.  Bradley's  ''  Studies  in  Ethics  "  belongs  to  the  litera- 
tmre  in  question.  Janet,  whose  work  on  Morals  appeared  in  1878, 
and  J.  S.  Mill  are  excluded  only  by  the  criterion  of  time. 

But  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  significant  fact  that  the  impulse 
to  ethical  studies  has  been  so  universal  and  so  powerful  as  to  ab- 
sorb an  interest  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Perhaps  fewer  names  adorn  the  galaxy  of  ethical  speculation  than 
can  be  found  as  great  representatives  of  physical  science ;  but  a 
decade  of  the  latter  will  hardly  show  as  many  great  and  important 
works  as  the  department  of  morals  can  present.  There  has  been 
book-making  enough,  and  of  such  books  as  were  an  honor  and  a 
shining  light  in  their  day,  but  such  works  as  we  have  enumerated 
will  be  landmarks  in  history,  to  which  the  student  must  resort  for 
orientation  in  future  ethical  study.  There  have  been  periods  when 
ethics  were  as  much  the  chief  object  of  interest  as  to-day,  but  the 
literary  products  of  those  periods  were  distributed  over  genera- 
tions, and  not  over  a  decade.  From  Socrates  to  Epicurus,  from 
Kant  to  Hegel,  and  from  Butler  to  Bentham,  we  have  illustration 
of  this  truth. 

There  are  at  least  two  special  reasons  for  this  enlarged  interest 
in  ethical  questions  during  the  last  decade.  They  are  the  influ- 
ence of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  progress  of  industrial 
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and  oommeroial  arts  with  thesr  aooompanimentB.  The  influeoee 
of  the  latter  in  stimnlating  a  reaction  in  scholars  for  ethical  le- 
flection  has  been  both  direct  and  indirect  Its  direct  inflnmffl 
comes  from  the  necessity  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  forces 
which  so  peculiarly  constitute  modem  life.  There  is  no  g^nanniee 
in  purely  economic  principles  that  human  nature  will  realise  or 
respect  die  higher  possibilities  of  existence ;  self-interest  may  be 
so  absorbing  as  to  supplant  or  stifle  all  other  influences  uftm 
action*  The  larger  scope  of  sacrifice  and  restraint  for  remoter 
prudential  ends,  or  for  the  commands  of  duty,  may  easily  be  dis- 
regarded, and  the  temptation  to  this  is  almost  overwhelming  and 
irresistible.  The  multiplication  of  machinery  and  of  econamk 
arrangements  for  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealtii,  the 
attractions  of  science,  art,  and  travel,  the  intoxicating  enjoyments 
id  luxury  and  amusement  in  the  life  of  society,  — all  these  eze^ 
dse  an  influence  that  is  likely  to  dwarf  or  stifle  all  others.  Hence 
earnest  minds  are  predisposed  to  such  means  as  will  ootmteract 
the  disintegrating  forces  of  life,  and  make  their  appeal  to  tbe 
tribunal  of  ethics,  so  that  ethical  reflection  becomes  a  necessitf 
whether  that  science  is  conditioned  upon  antecedent  metaphysical 
theories  or  not. 

The  indirect  influence  of  industrial  progress  upon  ethics  is  dae 
to  its  tendency  to  withdraw  attention  and  allegiance  from  the 
cobweb  theories  of  philosophy,  and  to  concentrate  Idiem  upon 
utilitarian  pursuits.  Ethics  is  of  all  the  intellectual  and  reflective 
sciences  the  best  fitted  to  conform  to  the  demand  of  the  practioaL 
No  man,  however  absorbed  in  the  materialism  of  economic  pur- 
suits, can  fail  to  perceive  the  practical  nature  of  morals;  and 
hence  when  he  denounces  the  speculative  sciences  generally  which 
he  does  not  understand,  he  may  be  met  by  principles  that  come 
within  the  reach  of  his  own  experience.  The  importance  of  ethics 
he  knows,  and  he  is  as  ready  as  any  to  conserve  the  interests  iiaX 
none  dispute,  and  whose  integrity  none  would  sincerely  wish  to  see 
injured.  Philosophy,  therefore,  may  be  rescued  hjtaiad  hominem 
appeal 

But  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was  perhaps  greater  still  in  its 
influence  to  revive  ethical  study,  although  it  has  been  supple- 
mented very  largely  by  those  just  mentioned.  It  was  the  common 
conception  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  no  one  seemed  to  think  it 
incompatible  with  moral  ideas.  But  Christian  thought  generally 
did  not  regard  the  matter  so  favorably.  It  cultivated  an  irrecon- 
cilable hostility  to  all  naturalistic  theories,  and  with  its  own  tri- 
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umph  fixed  and  confirmed  the  inoompatibility  between  evolution 
and  morals*  Besides,  association  and  habit,  with  the  authority  of 
philosophers,  conditioned  ethics  upon  metaphysics,  and  while  the 
postulates  of  metq>hy8ics  were  unshaken  ethics  were  secure. 
Eyolution  was  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  it  was  only  an  unveri- 
fied hypothesis,  and  the  authority  of  Uieology  was  sufiBcient  to  sup- 
press its  claim  to  consideration  and  respect.  But  at  last  it  came 
in  the  work  of  Darwin,  playing  havoc  with  all  the  philosophic 
theories  of  the  time,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  constant  victories 
of  science  over  older  speculations.  It  required  but  a  syllogism  to 
involve  ethics  in  the  general  ruin  of  scholastic  beliefs.  But  that 
science  had  the  claim  to  a  certain  priority  of  acceptance,  both  be- 
cause of  the  subserviency  rendered  it  by  all  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  because  of  its  inherent  value  to  the  Interests  and 
life  of  man ;  it  was  a  sufiBcient  vindication  of  it  that  no  proper 
society,  and  none  of  the  admitted  ends  of  theory  and  practice 
anywhere  were  possible  without  it.  Although  defeated  in  meta- 
physics, or  with  the  prestige  of  success  against  him  in  a  field 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  former  theories,  an  earnest  man  could 
not  give  up  the  struggle,  and  all  the  interests  of  society  demanded 
that  this  important  science  remain  intact  from  the  dissolving  in- 
fluences around  it.  Both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of 
evolution  realized  this  fact,  and  in  some  respects  have  made  com- 
mon cause  to  prevent  such  disastrous  consequences  as  would  have 
been  the  natural  result  of  disturbing  the  established  convictions 
<^  the  past 

No  doubt  there  were  cooperating  influences  in  the  general  dis- 
satisf  acti<m  created  by  the  one-sided  utilitarianism  of  Bentham  and 
his  followers ;  but  they  were  subordinate  to  the  last,  and  perhaps 
exerted  no  more  power  than  that  theory  usually  does  in  stimulating 
ethical  reflection.  But  without  stopping  to  dwell  further  upon 
the  causes  of  ethical  investigation  in  the  last  decade,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  observe  the  conciliating  spirit  shown  by  all  writers,  of  what- 
ever school,  upon  that  subject,  as  compared  with  the  more  polemic 
writings  of  preceding  periods;  and  this  in  a  time  when  to  be 
critical  is  everything.  The  paradox  of  the  age  is  the  union  of 
candor  and  criticism,  of  conciliation  and  controversy.  On  the 
one  hand  philosophy  elicits  interest  and  attenticm  in  proportion  to 
its  fault-finding.  The  criterion  of  progress  is  rebellion  against 
the  past,  and  hence  our  reputation  is  made  by  knocking  down 
some  existing  theory.  We  are  skeptical  of  all  opinions  except 
our  own,  and  we  have  few  opinions  of  our  own  except  our  critical 
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assaults  on  others.  We  make  our  success  not  so  much  by  as- 
suming one  side  or  the  other  in  a  conflict,  as  by  our  ability  to 
cope  single-handed  with  every  individual  in  the  controversy.  To 
attach  ourselves  to  any  existing  system  imports  a  kind  of  weak- 
ness. Originality  is  everything,  and  yet  we  quarrel  with  it  when 
it  is  given  us.     In  short,  we  are  nothing  unless  criticaL 

On  the  other  hand  the  strange  paradox  appears,  that  even  amid 
this  universal  skepticism  and  criticism  there  is  a  spirit  of  candor 
and  justice  that  travesties  the  name  of  controversy.  There  is 
a  disposition  in  antagonistic  systems  to  compose  their  dispute 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  knights  in  their  dis- 
agreement about  the  shield,  namely,  compromise  by  the  admission 
of  truth  on  both  sides.  This  is  evident  on  an  examination  of  the 
two  schools  into  which  all  moralists  may  be  reduced.  Bentham 
represents  the  zenith  of  utilitarianism.  He  is  followed  by  the  two 
Mills,  Austin,  Grote,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Leslie  Stephen.  In 
all  of  these,  except  Austin  and  Grote,  there  is  a  constant  gravita- 
tion toward  the  position  occupied  by  the  theory  opposed  to  utili- 
tarianism, until  in  Leslie  Stephen,  with  his  reduction  of  virtue  to 
character,  and  its  sanction  to  internal  principles,  and  his  uncom- 
promising assertion  that  the  provinces  of  virtue  and  prudence  do 
not  coincide,  and  by  no  shifting  of  logic  can  be  made  to  coincide, 
we  meet  ^^  the  good-will  '*  of  Kant,  and  the  irreconcilability  of 
virtue  and  pleasure,  so  distinct  in  that  author.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill 
deviated  so  far  from  the  position  of  Bentham  in  a  distinction  of 
kind  in  pleasures,  and  expressed  such  sympathy  with  Christian 
ethics,  as  to  disarm  much  of  the  criticism  of  his  utQitarianism, 
and  in  the  following  statement  virtually  admitted  the  entire  claim 
of  the  opposite  theory,  showing  how  indelibly  the  position  of  Kant 
impressed  itself  upon  the  moral  consciousness :  ^^  Ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  all  our  actions,"  says  he,  ^^  are  done  from  other  motives, 
and  rightly  so  done,  if  the  rule  of  duty  does  not  condemn  themJ* 
One  of  Mr.  Spencer's  chief  maxims  is  that  some  truth  will  be 
found  in  every  belief,  and  this  principle  enables  him  to  compromise 
with  intuitionism,  and  to  approach  that  theory,  in  his  recognition 
of  altruism  and  the  sense  of  obligation,  widi  the  more  distinct 
assertion  that  evolution  points  rather  to  perfection  than  to  pleas- 
ure as  its  aim  and  end.  He  says :  *^  The  doctrine  that  perfection 
or  excellence  of  nature  should  be  the  object  of  pursuit  is  in  one 
sense  true ;  for  it  tacitly  recognizes  that  ideal  form  of  being  which 
the  highest  life  implies,  and  to  which  evolution  tends.  There  is  a 
truth,  also,  in  the  doctrine  that  virtue  must  be  the  aim ;  for  thb 
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is  another  form  of  the  doctrine  that  the  aim  must  be  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  to  the  achievement  of  the  highest  life." 

A  similar  spirit  has  shown  itself  in  Sidgwick,  Green,  and  Mar- 
tineau :  Dr.  Sidgwick  is  so  thoroughly  fair  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  placed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  with  no  evident  tendency 
to  sacrifice  the  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  the  motive  of  pleasure. 
Dr.  Green  is  Kantian  and  Hegelian,  but  handles  the  criterion 
and  influence  of  pleasure  with  candor  and  honesty ;  he  does  not 
despise  it  as  Kant  had  done.  Mr.  Martineau  is,  perhaps,  more  of 
a  controversialist,  and  shows  a  moral  earnestness  and  firmness 
that  will  compel  respect  from  admirers  and  opponents  alike ;  but 
being  a  non-conformist  by  profession  and  experience,  and  with  in- 
tellectual sympathies  tempered  by  the  spirit  of  his  age,  his  work 
presents  every  commendable  feature  of  moderation,  as  is  most 
distinctly  shown  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  the 
second  edition*  There  is  none  of  the  captious  quibbling  for  vic- 
tory so  characteristic  of  more  ancient  discussions.  It  is  thus  a 
welcome  indication  of  progress  that  both  schools  sit  at  each 
other's  feet  for  instruction,  and  promise  more  f ruitftd  results  to 
truth  and  virtue  than  the  previous  speculations  of  many  cen- 
turies. 

The  two  great  ethical  questions  of  the  last  decade  have  been 
hedonism  and  evolution;  the  question  of  conscience  has  either 
been  subordinate,  or  the  modified  problem  of  moral  faculties.  It 
has  kept  up  its  interest,  but  it  has  been  less  than  the  interest  in 
the  question  whether  ethics  must  be  hedonistic  or  not.  Moralists 
do  not  quarrel  so  much  as  formerly  about  the  existence  of  con- 
science ;  for  it  is  rather  a  question  as  to  the  function  ascribed  to 
it,  and  thus  the  question  is  resolved  into  the  one  whether  its  judg- 
ments are  regulated  by  the  standard  of  pleasure  or  virtue.  Hence 
the  problem  suggested  by  hedonism  has  the  priority  of  interest 
and  importance. 

Hedonism  endeavors  to  account  for  moral  ideas  and  distinctions 
in  some  way  or  other  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  The  opposite  theory,  which  we  may  call  moralism,  for  the 
lack  of  a  better  term  at  present,  maintains  that  moral  distinctions 
cannot  be  reduced  either  to  pleasure  and  pain,  or  to  their  criterial 
influence.  It  regards  the  idea  of  virtue  as  unique  and  independ- 
ent, so  that  every  attempt  at  resolving  it  into  the  prudential  con- 
siderations of  pleasure  and  pain  would  prove  suicidal  to  what  the 
human  mind  has  generally  understood  by  duty  and  obligation. 
The  controversy,  therefore,  between  the  two  theories  seems  a  well- 
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defined  one,  and  we  wisli  to  present  the  ooorse  whidi  it  has  taken. 
As  intimated,  it  has  been  a  compromising  one ;  on  tiie  one  hand, 
moralism  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of  moral 
conceptions,  and  in  keeping  duty  and  interest  distinct  from  each 
other  in  oar  actual  world ;  but  on  the  other,  utilitarianism  has 
gained  the  admission  that  the  phenomena  of  pleasure  and  pain 
cannot  be  ignored  in  the  determining  causes  of  action  appror- 
able  by  conscience ;  pleasure  and  pain  have  gained  a  Intimate 
place  in  deciding  conduct  that  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done. 
But  tiie  greatest  changes  have  been  in  the  general  school  of 
hedonism,  —  or  utilitarianism,  since  we  shall  regard  these  t^ms  as 
synonymous,  for  our  present  purposes.  It  has  shown  a  steady 
advance  toward  the  position  aU  along  supported  by  moralism. 

The  argument  against  hedonism  may  be  presented  in  several 
ways.  We  may  appeal  to  some  innate  powers  qualified  for  deter- 
mining moral  distinctions  independently  of  the  influence  of  hedon- 
istic motives ;  but  such  a  method  is  only  a  reaffirmation  of  what 
tiie  school  of  experience  denies,  and  hence  it  is  no  proof.  Or  we 
may  construct  an  argument  from  tiie  phenomena  of  duty,  obliga^ 
tion,  conscientiousness,  eta,  in  whidi  we  may  postulate  more  than 
is  admitted  by  the  opposition,  and  hence  beg  the  question  again ; 
for  hedonism  would  account  for  those  phenomena  by  referring 
them  to  the  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain.  We  must  remove  the 
possibility  of  any  other  supposition  than  tiie  existence  of  moral 
conceptions  different  from  the  modification  of  pleasure.  Or, 
again,  we  may  reduce  the  position  and  statements  of  hedonism 
to  a  contradiction,  in  one  of  whose  terms  it  spontaneously  recog- 
nizes the  simplicity  and  originality  of  the  very  factor  it  professes 
to  account  for.  Thus  we  can  design  to  show  that  its  own  disti^c- 
tions  between  the  kinds  or  degree  of  pleasure  and  pain  form  an 
admission  or  presume  principles  which  it  is  its  chief  object  to 
combat,  which  its  favorite  criteria  do  not  include,  and  whidi  even 
condition  the  very  distinctions  it  feels  obliged  to  recognize.  This 
is  a  singular  Nemesis  to  Benthamism. 

Bentham,  like  Epicurus,  had  resolved  all  motives  determining 
conduct  into  pleasure  and  pain,  and  hence  made  them  the  criteria 
of  right  and  wrong.  Pleasure,  or  the  avoidance  of  pain,  was 
the  rational  object  of  all  action ;  virtue  was  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure. But  he  had  to  face  the  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  some 
pleasures  was  right,  and  the  pursuit  of  others  wrong.  He  en- 
deavored to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  still  maintain  the  integrity 
of  his  criterion  by  affirming  a  qualitative  identity  and  a  quantita- 
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tive  difference  between  pleasures,  that  is,  a  difference  only  of 
degree   constituted  the  various  distinctions  of  moral  qualities. 
The  higher  or  greater  amount  of  pleasure  determined  the  course 
which  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  the  lower  or  lesser,  the  course  to 
be  avoided.     This  was  a  clear  course,  but  it  played  havoc  with 
convictions  that  had  been  consecrated  by  the  reverence  of  a  hun- 
dred generations.      Hence,  however  wdl  reasoned  it  might  ap- 
pear, it  proved  too  hostile  to  the  sense  of  oughtness^  —  a  concep- 
tion with  which  Bentham  himself  played  fast  and  loose  —  to 
escape  criticism.     So  there  arose  a  conscious  or  unconscious  tend- 
^loy  to  feel  that  Bentham  had  purchased  clearness  at  the  expense 
of  incontestable  facts.    The  conviction  that  there  existed  some- 
thing above  and  nobler  than  the  mere  motive  of  happiness  proved 
too  strong  for  so  simple  a  solution.    J.  S.  Mill  endeavored  to 
pacify  this  opposition  by  setting  up  a  distinction  in  the  kinds  of 
pleasure  determinative  of  action.    Utilitarianism  was  reconstructed 
upon  a  basis  of  qualitative  differences  between  pleasures  and  pains. 
Orote  felt  called  upon  to  remonstrate  against  Mill,  that  such  a 
position  was  fatal  to  the  system  it  was  designed  to  defend.     But 
the  general  moral  consciousness  was  too  much  disposed  to  admit 
the  truth  of  MiU's  modification  of  the  doctrine  to  beat  a  retreat 
under  the  leadership  of  Grote.     And  hence  the  farther  question 
was  regarding  the  significance  of  qualitative  differences  in  pleasures 
as  distinct  from  quantitative  differences.     Spencer  more  openly 
attacks  the  system  of  Bentham  as  if  he  were  a  full-fledged  dis- 
ciple of  Cudworth  and  Clarke,  not  as  an  advocate  of  their  par- 
ticular theory,  but  as  resolutely  determined  to  expose  its  weak- 
ness ;  and  he  does  it  by  emphasizing,  not  only  the  method  which 
Bentham  thought  fatal  to  theories  of  the  **  moral  sense,"  namely, 
the  general  disagreement  between  moral  ideas,  but  also  the  differ- 
ence of  quality  as  between  pleasures.     On  the  one  hand,  he  points 
out  that  men  are  quite  as  much  at  variance  about  pleasure  as  any 
experientalist  could  affirm  them  to  be  regarding  innate  moral 
truths ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  indicates  that  some  moral  ideas 
which  Bentham  regarded  as  less  intelligible  than  happiness  are 
really  more  so,  and  more  easily  calculated  in  their  results.     He 
tells  us  that  analysis  shows  justice  to  be  more  intelligible  as  an 
end  than  happiness.    ^*  For  justice,  or  equity,  or  equalness,  is  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  quantity  under  stated  conditions  ;  where- 
as happiness  is  concerned  with  both  quantity  and  quality  under 
conditions  not  stated ; "  and  so  on,  at  considerable  length,  in 
Chapter  IK.  of  his  ''Data  of  Ethics."     Leslie  Stephen,  lat^ 
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than  Spencer,  is  still  more  definite  in  his  refusal  to  admit  a  com- 
parison between  pleasures  on  the  basis  of  a  mere  difference  in 
degree.  What  may  be  a  pleasure  to  one,  he  thinks,  may  be  a 
pain  to  another ;  pleasure  varies  with  the  constitution  of  the  sub- 
ject. *^  Only  an  infant  compares  his  love  for  his  cousin  with  his 
love  for  jam  tart"  Comparison  and  preference  do  not  imply  like- 
ness of  kind  in  the  ends  or  objects  chosen.  However,  to  die 
present  moral  consciousness  the  difference  of  quality  in  pleasures 
needs  no  proof  either  by  argument  or  by  the  admissions  of  those 
from  whom  it  is  unexpected.  It  is  commonly  admitted  on  all 
hands,  and  the  question  now  is  what  it  means.  Must  pleasure 
have  the  first  place  in  the  determination  of  conduct,  or  is  there 
sufficient  evidence  of  some  principle  superior  to  such  an  end? 

The  motive  of  pleasure  has  always  shown  itseU  one  of  the  most 
acceptable  and  most  intelligible  appeals  of  common  sense  to  de- 
termine tiie  grounds  of  virtue  or  the  ends  of  conduct  Other 
asserted  criteria  have  generally  assumed  a  transcendental  aspect 
that  was  offensive  to  clearness  and  seemed  at  variance  with  ex- 
perience. As  a  fact,  men  often  enough  act  from  that  motive  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  it  gives  shape  to  their  understanding 
when  called  to  consider  the  principles  of  conduct  They  demand 
that  moral  principles  square  with  fact,  and  hence  the  predication 
of  anything  beyond  experience  seems  imaginary  and  unreaL  If 
what  ought  to  be  depends  solely  upon  what  is,  hedonism  has  very 
strong  presumptions  in  its  favor,  merely  from  the  predominance  of 
interested  motives  in  experience.  What  we  do,  we  do  for  some 
end,  and  every  end  is  the  expression  of  a  desire.  We  can  hardly 
desire  anything  that  is  disagreeable,  and  hence  pleasure  and  pain 
easily  become  generalized  into  the  most  comprehensive  of  the 
springs  of  action.  They  can  hardly  fail  to  acquire  such  a  BXh- 
premacy,  both  practically  and  theoretically,  when  they  express 
every  possible  state  of  consciousness  that  is  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, joined  with  the  incontestable  fact  that  human  nature  is  so 
generally  affected  by  their  influence,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
as  to  render  any  other  motives  anomalous  and  questionable.  Ex- 
perience extends  the  conceptions  of  pleasure  and  pain  without 
reference  to  differential  qualities  represented  in  their  real  content, 
until  tiieir  very  pliability  increases  the  territory  of  their  criterial 
influence  in  proportion  to  their  comprehensive  power  over  mental 
states  determinative  of  action.  It  is  so  easy  to  note  the  extent  of 
their  (tctital  influence  upon  conduct  in  given  cases,  and  then  gen- 
eralize them  to  assert  their  theoretical  place  in  the  scale  of  motives, 
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and  thus  suppose  that  action  tmist  be  governed  by  them  alone, 
although  its  external  features  may  present  no  proof  of  their 
operation.  The  most  natural  course  of  thought  is  to  proceed  from 
the  frequent  to  the  universal,  from  the  actual  to  the  necessary 
motivation  of  pleasures,  and  while  it  generalizes  that  conception 
by  abstracting  every  quality  that  concerns  the  problem  of  ethics, 
and  ignores  the  chasm,  impassable  to  experience,  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal^  it  may  commit  two  mistakes.  First,  it  may  endeavor 
to  explain  conduct  by  the  most  generic  motive  accessible  to  experi- 
ence, and  without  reference  to  the  differential  qualities  compre- 
hended in  so  generalized  a  term  as  pleasure  or  pain.  Second,  it 
may  mistake  the  afiEirmation  of  what  is  for  what  ought  to  be,  and 
thus  snub  the  claims  of  virtue  by  the  insinuation  that  they  do  not 
coincide  with  fact.  Both  of  tiiese  are  very  significant  for  the 
modifications  which  hedonistic  theories  have  undergone  at  the 
hands  of  their  advocates. 

To  consider  the  first  of  these,  if  the  human  mind  recognized  no 
distinction  between  the  different  pleasures,  or  no  exception  to  the 
legitimacy  of  their  motive  functions,  it  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  produce  a  complete  refutation  of  hedon- 
ism. For,  by  supposition,  motives  of  pleasure  would  be  coextensive 
with  all  forms  of  legitimate  moral  conduct,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  to  disprove  their  causal  influence  upon  it  (even  if  there 
were  no  evidence  for  it),  while  their  conmion  coincidence  with 
what  is  recognized  as  moral  conduct  would  afford  all  the  proba- 
bilities of  a  causal  influence  that  are  logically  suggested  by  uniform 
ooncomitancy.  But,  unfortunately  for  that  theory,  hedonism  can- 
not depend  upon  the  unexceptional  nature  of  pleasure;  it  is 
obliged  to  distinguish  between  pleasures  that  are  legitimate  and 
those  that  are  not  legitimate  motives  to  conduct;  and  here  it 
meets  difficulties  that  are  insoluble  on  its  own  principles. 

When  pleasure  and  pain  were  limited  in  their  comprehension  to 
the  phenomena  of  physical  sensation,  it  might  have  been  easy 
enough  to  combat  their  adequacy,  as  criteria,  to  determine  ideas 
like  *^  right "  and  '^  wrong."  But  the  common  relation  sustained 
to  the  will  by  sensuous  pleasure  and  pain  along  with  other  states 
of  consciousness,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  soon  generalized  these 
conceptions  so  as  to  make  them  coextensive  with  every  form  of 
emotion  operative  as  motives  to  action,  or  to  comprehend  states  of 
consciousness  with  no  common  quality  but  their  relation  to  the 
wiU.  Pleasure  was  so  generally  the  determinant  of  action,  or  so 
generally  the  coincident  and  concomitant  of  states  preceding  and 
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inflaeiiciiig  choioe,  that  the  most  intelligible  course  was  to  make  it 
coextensive  with  the  objects  of  desire,  until  pleasure  has  ooine  to 
comprehend  every  motive  state  of  consciousness  that  is  approvaUe 
or  agreeable.  But  we  constantly  forget  that  the  bond  of  classi- 
fication and  comprehension  is  a  mere  relation  to  the  will,  and  iimt 
this  mere  relation  to  the  will  may  be  common  to  several  distinc- 
tions of  kind  which  may  not  be  necessarily  implied  by  the  generic 
conception  including  them.  Pleasure  and  pain  have  a  common 
quality  by  which  they  may  be  included  under  the  single  term 
^^  emotion ;  "  but  they  are  tiiemselves  distinct  in  kind,  —  so  distinct 
as  to  be  opposites  and  contradictory,  aind  yet  the  generic  conception 
that  classifies  them  does  not  express  these  differential  qualities, 
and  hence  can  never  be  used  as  a  criterion  for  phenomena  that 
require  or  assume  that  distinction. 

By  supposition  pleasure,  as  a  criterion  of  virtue,  comprehends 
various  pleasures,  such  as  of  touch,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  the 
various  intellectual  emotions  in  connection  with  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  good;  but,  imfortunately  for  hedonism  and  for 
their  criterial  influence,  some  of  them  are  condemned  as  pleasures 
which  it  is  wrong  to  pursue.  Thus  some  pleasures  differ  from 
others.  Now  they  must  differ  from  each  other  by  quantity  or 
quality,  or  they  would  all  stand  upon  tiie  same  level  before  the 
moral  judgment  If  they  differ  only  in  quantity  or  degree,  that 
difference  cannot  constitute  tiie  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  because  the  latter  are  opposites,  and  differ  in  kind.  But 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  likeness  of  kind  and  only  a  difference  in 
quantity  between  the  pleasures  of  benevolence  and  the  pleasures 
of  drink,  or  between  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  and  the  pleasures 
of  a  bath,  even  if  they  do  possess  a  common  relation  to  the  wilL 
Hence  there  must  be  a  difference  of  quality  between  them  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  which  they  give 
rise  to.  We  have  already  seen  that  our  chief  moralists  in  the 
utilitarian  school  admit  this  difference  of  kind  between  pleasures ; 
and,  therefore,  we  have  a  generic  and  specific  use  of  that  concep- 
tion. Hence  the  individual  pleasures  are  differentice  of  pleasure 
as  a  genus^  and,  being  differentiae,  are  such  by  virtue  of  a  quality 
not  found  in  the  genus  ;  otherwise  they  would  be  identical  with  it, 
and  in  no  way  differentiae.  That  quality  must  be  extra-hedonistic 
in  order  to  constitute  a  distinction  at  all,  and  it  is  just  such  a 
difference,  and  not  the  generic  element  of  pleasure,  which  makes 
the  difference  between  their  moral  worth,  or  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong  pleasures.     Hence,  when  a  choice  is  made  between 
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pleasures,  it  is  upon  the  difference  between  them,  else  one  oould 
as  well  be  chosen  as  the  other.  When  that  difference  is  one  of 
kind,  it  is  a  non-generic  quality,  and  excludes  the  generic  element 
from  the  influence  of  a  criterion. 

The  same  principle  can  be  shown,  can  be  illustrated,  by  an 
analogous  case,  namely,  by  the  conception  of  ^^  emotion,"  which 
we  may  r^ard  as  the  genus  of  pleasure  and  pain,  according  to 
psychological  and  ethical  writers  generally.  We  shall  see  that 
the  reasons  for  and  against  the  use  of  ^notion  as  a  criterion  of 
moral  distinctions  are  the  same  as  for  pleasure.  All  agree  that 
pleasure  and  pain  are  contradictory  and  opposite  states  of  mind, 
whether  by  virtue  of  a  difference  in  quantity  or  quality,  and  also 
that  they  are  forms  of  emotion,  and  as  such  species  or  differentisd 
of  that  genus.  Now  suppose  for  the  moment  that  there  are  no 
differences  of  kind  in  pleasures,  and  none  in  pains,  and  hence  that 
they  may  be  assmmed  respectively  as  criteria,  one  of  right  and  the 
other  of  wrong.  Emotion,  by  supposition,  also  comprehends  both 
of  them,  as  their  genus,  and  as  such  is  constituted  by  the  common 
quality  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  are,  nevertheless,  opposites, 
possessing  qualities  which  make  them  absolutely  distinct  from 
each  other.  Could  we,  therefore,  ever  speak  of  *^  emotion  "  as  the 
criterion  of  virtue,  while  it  included  in  its  comprehension  the  cri- 
terion of  vice  ?  As  a  generic  conception,  any  individual  compre- 
hended in  it  could  be  chosen  in  illustration  of  a  principle  enun- 
ciated in  terms  of  the  genus,  and  in  that  case  we  should  be  logic- 
aUy  qualified  to  choose  pain  as  well  as  pleasure  as  the  criterion  of 
virtue.  For,  by  hypodiesis,  **  emotion "  also  comprehends  that 
state  of  consciousness  which  conditions  the  idea  of  wrong,  and 
hence,  because  it  denotes  pains  as  well  as  pleasures,  we  could  either 
affirm  that  ^^  emotion  "  is  the  criterion  of  wrong,  which  contradicts 
its  criterial  function  for  right,  or  renders  its  power  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong  nugatory ;  or  the  universal  statement  that 
**  emotion  "  is  the  determinant  of  right  would  imply  that  pains  as 
well  as  pleasures  determine  right,  which  is  contrary  to  our  sup- 
position. If  there  were  no  distinctions  of  kind  between  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  comprehended  under  the  conception  of 
^^  emotion "  as  a  genus,  and  these  phenomena  were  the  accepted 
criteria,  or  criterion,  of  the  motives  in  question,  the  proposition 
would  unquestionably  be  true.  But  inasmuch  as  it  comprehends 
phenomena,  or  differentiae,  that  are  contradictorily  related,  such  as 
pleasure  and  pain,  we  cannot  use  the  conception  of  ^  emotion  " 
without  qualification  and  exception  to  express  the  criterion  of 
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right ;  for  by  supposition  it  includes  also  the  opposite  criteria. 
So  it  will  be  with  the  conception  of  pleasure  when  we  suppose  or 
recognize,  with  Mill  and  Spencer,  a  distinction  of  kind  between 
those  phenomena  which  it  comprehends  and  denotes.  Pleasure 
and  pain  individually  contained  differential  elements  not  specified 
in  their  genus  ^^  emotion,"  and  hence  the  very  extension  of  the 
generic  conception  excludes  it  from  any  criteria!  power,  where  the 
distinction  of  the  differentise  is  involved ;  and  so  the  differentia 
of  pleasure,  as  the  genus  contains  all  sorts  of  pleasure,  will  indi- 
cate qualities  not  found  in  the  generic  conception  including  them. 
Hence,  as  a  general  conclusion,  no  differerUioe  can  be  admitted  or 
established,  except  by  principles  extra  to  the  genus. 

If  no  differences  of  opinion  existed  regarding  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  different  pleasures,  the  argument  would  not  admit  of 
application ;  but  if  once  the  admission  is  made  that  pleasures  dif- 
fer in  quality,  we  must  seek  outside  that  generalized  term  for  a 
principle  to  account  for  the  differences  in  question.  This  prin- 
ciple does  not  set  pleasure  aside  as  a  motive  to  action  within  the 
sphere  of  liberty  where  actions  are  supposed  to  have  neither  merit 
nor  demerit ;  but  it  is  the  complement  of  hedonistic  motives,  and 
determines  those  qualitative  characteristics  which  constitute  their 
relative  superiority  and  inferiority  of  rank  and  decides  their  moral 
worth.  Martineau  has  presented  our  argument  in  all  its  force, 
and  we  give  it  in  bis  language  as  indicating  an  advance  in  ethical 
theory  from  which  retrogression  is  hardly  possible. 

^^  If  there  are  sorts  of  pleasure,"  says  he,  ^^  they  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  pleasure ;  each  must  have  its  differentia  added 
on  to  what  suffices  for  the  genus;  and  this  addition  cannot  be 
pleasurable  quality^  else  it  would  not  detach  from  the  genus :  to 
mark  a  species  at  sdl,  it  must  be  an  extraJiedonistic  quality.  And 
each  sort  must  have  its  own ;  and  so  far  as  one  is  preferable,  as  a 
kind,  to  another,  it  is  so  in  virtue  of  what  it  has  other  than  pleads- 
ure ;  and  the  comparison  of  them  all  inter  se,  considered  as  dif- 
ferent kinds,  must  turn  upon  their  several  extra-hedonistic  qual- 
ities. All  that  they  have  from  the  genus  is  quantitative  ;  and  till 
you  get  beyond  the  pleasurable  as  such,  quality  does  not  exist" 
And  again,  when  discussing  this  new  element  of  quality  intro- 
duced by  J.  S.  Mill,  Martineau  shows  both  its  incommensurability 
and  the  ethical  principles  which  it  makes  possible  and  reasonable. 
He  says :  — 

*^  This  incommensurability  of  Mill's  new  element  with  the  old 
follows  irresistibly  from  the  language  of  his  exposition.    If  there 
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are  Bevend  species  of  the  genus  *  Pleasure,'  each  of  ihem  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  rest  by  some  quality  of  its  own^  and  from 
the  genus  by  the  addition  of  this  quality  to  tiie  bare  pleasurable- 
ness.  The  differentia,  therefore,  which  constitutes  the  kind  is  not 
pleasurablenessj  but  something  else,  over  and  above  the  hedonistic 
base.  And  as  each  kind  has  for  its  differentia  a  property  which 
is  repeated  in  no  other,  ^  quality '  changes  from  kind  to  kind  and 
is  no  common  element  pervading  all  and  expressible  throughout  in 
terms  of  the  same  predicable.  But  when  we  speak  of  one  thing  as 
more  this  or  less  that  than  another,  we  talk  nonsense  unless  ^  this ' 
or  ^  that '  belong  to  both  as  an  attribute  susceptible  of  degrees.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  Mill's  *  kinds '  should  be  some  higher,  some 
lower,  their  differentisd  must  all  be  comprised  in  some  common 
predicate,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  producible  in  the  positive  de- 
gree :  something  not  only  over  and  above  the  generic  essence  of 
pleasurableness,  but  also  beyond  the  specific  differences,  and  carry- 
ing up  their  heterogeneous  characteristics  to  an  including  quantita- 
tive attribute  which  marshals  them  on  a  graduated  scale.  If,  as  we 
are  assured,  their  relative  eligibility  largely  depends  on  their  rank 
in  that  scale,  and  will  be  misjudged  by  the  hedonist  test  without 
it,  we  may  fairly  ask,  What  is  the  attribute,  for  the  comparative 
and  superlative  of  which  we  are  to  be  on  the  watch?  It  is  mere 
parrot-talk  to  repeat  that  it  is  ^  pleasure.'  You  have  already  told 
us  that  that  alone  will  not  do ;  that  these  might  be  the  more  or 
less  pleasurable,  without  its  settling  the  more  or  less  eligible ;  and 
we  now  want  to  know  the  supplementary  determinant^  whose  de- 
grees traverse  and  correct  the  other  scale.  If  knowledge-seeking 
is  '  higher '  than  gastronomy,  and  vindictiveness  ^  lower '  than  com- 
passion, these  comparative  adjectives  are  here  figuratively  used, 
and  not  literally  to  the  vertical  line^  as  if  one  of  the  springs 
to  action  were  to  be  looked  for  overhead  and  the  other  under- 
ground. Eemove  the  figure,  then,  and  name  the  real  continuum, 
to  the  extremities  of  which  this  language  represents  the  relative 
approach." 

This  is  the  last  stage  of  the  discussion  on  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  warmly  contested  questions  of  ethics.  Its  results  are 
a  decided  gain  for  the  theory  of  independent  moral  ideas.  That 
theory  has  slowly  gained  the  assent  of  men,  because  by  its  very 
nature  it  was  not  capable  of  the  proof  usually  demanded  of  it, 
luunely,  that  the  infallibility  of  its  pretensions  should  square  with 
facts,  and  because  the  influence  of  hedonistic  motives  was  so  great 
actnaUy  that  any  theoretical  supposition  of  contrary  or  different 
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motives  was  most  likely  to  seem  visionary.  But  without  pToviiig 
anything  positive  for  the  theory  of  moraHsm,  the  course  of  argu- 
ment we  have  followed  absolutely  demonstrates  the  insiifficieiiej 
of  hedonism  based  upon  differences  of  quality  in  pleasures,  and 
upon  the  admission  that  s<nne  pleasures  are  not  morally  l^^iiimate. 
It  proceeds  upon  incontestable  logical  principles,  and  the  laws  ol 
logic  have  to  be  assumed  by  both  sides  or  the  whole  jwoblrai  given 
up  as  insoluble  upon  any  terms.  Hedonism  can  no  more  do  with- 
out logic  than  moralism.  The  value  of  this  argument  is  not  diat 
it  demonstrates  any  particular  phase  of  moralism,  for  it  does  no 
such  thing;  but  that  it  disproves  hedonism  as  the  single  and 
simple  solution  of  moral  problems.  Hedonism  had  assumed  that 
pleasure  and  its  relations  were  admitted  and  well  understood,  and 
that  they  needed  no  analysis  or  qualification  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  conduct.  But  however  plausible  and  natural  it  seems 
in  presenting  an  explanation  of  facts,  a  litde  examination  shows 
that  it  is  as  inapplicable  to  experience  as  the  theory  of  innate 
ideas ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  turned  around  and  used  as  a  rule  or 
maxim  for  conduct,  any  more  than  we  could  pick  up  any  existing 
conviction  in  illustration  of  immutable  moral  distinctions,  so  tiiat 
what  seemed  a  fatal  weakness  in  one  theory  turns  out  to  be  so  in 
the  other,  namely,  the  impossibility  of  verifying  it  by  applying  it 
to  any  of  the  supposed  or  admitted  cases  of  pleasure  or  virtue. 
The  very  fact  that  we  have  to  take  exception  to  certain  kinds  and 
degrees  of  pleasure  in  estimating  the  character  of  conduct  aimed 
at  those  ends  proves  a  residuum  not  accounted  for  by  a  purefy 
hedonistic  criterion ;  and  whether  we  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  name  that  residuum  or  not  is  of  no  great  importance.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  the  necessity  of  transcending  qualities  that  have 
never  received  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  virtue,  however  valuable 
they  may  be  in  the  economy  of  instinct. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  contributed  very  largely  to  tiie 
same  result,  by  its  theory  of  the  ^^  relativity  of  pleasure  and  pain." 
Hedonism  has  wished  to  regard  pleasure  as  an  absolute  end  be- 
yond which  the  inquiry  could  not  be  carried.  But  the  theory  of 
evolution  requires  perfection  and  excellence,  or  the  development 
of  powers,  as  t^e  end  to  be  realized  by  the  process  of  growth  and 
selection,  and  pleasure  and  pain  can  serve  this  end  only  as  a 
means;  they  are  therefore  relative  to  an  end  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  t^ose  terms,  and  losing  this  distinct  object  as  ends 
in  nature  they  cannot  be  legitimately  set  up  as  such  in  morals. 
This  marks  another  surrender-— and  it  is  especially  observed  in 
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Spencer  and  Leslie  Stephen  —  to  extrarhedonisiio  eihies,  in  that 
almoBt;  the  very  huigoage  of  Kant  and  the  scholastics  is  employed 
to  denominate  objects  of  action,  —  and  exdndes  the  functions  of 
pleasure  and  pain  fitmi  the  moral  consideration  of  ends,  althon^ 
nothing  may  be  detracted  from  their  function  to  serve  as  finger^ 
poets  to  other  ends.  Still,  they  occupy  a  subordinate  position  in 
present  discussions,  while  they  were  formerly  supreme.  Thus  the 
whole  problem  is  altered,  and  on  the  terms  of  its  own  making  the 
emjHrical  moralists  are  forced  to  consider  values,  both  in  the  differ- 
ential qualities  of  pleasure  and  in  the  ends  of  development,  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  hedonism.  How  we  shall  answer 
the  questions  proposed  by  this  result  must  be  the  work  of  subse- 
quent etiiical  investigation ;  and  it  will  not  be  a  simple  process. 
Nevertheless  the  Unes  are  laid  down,  and  have  been  familiar  since 
Slant.  It  is  expressed  in  various  terms,  although  containing  in 
all  cases  some  or  all  of  the  same  fundamental  principles.  In  Dr. 
Green  it  is  "  the  sense  of  duty,"  which,  as  he  affirms,  "  the  theory 
of  Hedon^n  fails  to  interpret,"  and  which  is  the  equivalent  in 
English  of  Kant's  cat^orical  imperative.  Spencer  gives  a  higher 
place  to  the  sense  of  oughtness  or  obligation  than  Bentham,  who 
wished  the  word  ^  ought "  to  be  expunged  from  the  vocabulary  of 
ethics ;  and  besides,  Spencer  has  transfigured  altruism  to  a  large 
extent,  after  having  said  more  than  many  less  bold  men  would 
have  said  in  favor  of  the  real  good  in  ^oism.  But  moralistic 
sympathies  are  mudi  more  pronounced  in  Leslie  Stephen,  who  is 
a  utilitarian  by  profession. 

*^  The  moraJ  law,"  he  says,  **  has  to  be  expressed  in  the  form, 
^be  this,'  not  in  the  form,  *  do  this  ; '  "  and  again :  ^  A  true  moral 
law  can  only  exist  when  it  includes  a  definition  of  character." 
^  Conduct  which  does  not  spring  from  motives  or  character  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  conduct  at  alL"  ^  The  question  whether  ac- 
tions are  or  are  not  virtuous  is  only  intelligible  as  a  question  as 
to  the  motives  from  which  they  spring : "  all  of  which  is  littie 
less  or  different  from  Kant's  **  good-will : "  and  over  and  over 
again  he  affirms  that  the  sanction  of  morality  is  internal  and  is 
not  from  the  nature  of  the  act  or  of  consequences.  He  says : 
^^  The  path  of  duty  does  not  coincide  with  the  path  of  happiness," 
and  this  is  to  grant  the  whole  position  of  that  theory  which  has 
shown  such  persistent  opposition  to  utilitarianism.  Thus  the 
course  of  ethics  toward  the  views  of  moralism  is  evident,  and  it  b 
a  very  welcome  fact  that  the  tendency  is  one  to  recognize  the  first 
condition  of  virtue  to  be  in  will  of  the  agent.    TIm  only  sufficient 
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guarantee  that  external  conduct  will  be  right  is  found  in  the 
^^  good-will,'*  and  any  other  criterion  than  conscientiousness,  as  it 
may  be  variously  denominated  by  ^*  duty,"  ^^  obligation,"  ^*  cate- 
gorical imperative,"  etc.,  will  be  exposed  to  criticism  for  its  prob- 
able or  possible  association  with  merely  personal  interests.  The 
chief  merit  of  moralism  is  that  it  subordinates  in  its  very  concep- 
tion all  personal  interests  of  the  agent  to  the  larger  welfare  of  the 
whole,  and  hence  requires  that  sacrifice  which  neither  history  nor 
psychological  speculation  has  willingly  associated  with  pleasure, 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  interest  of  the  subject.  The  tendency 
of  all  higher  ethical  conceptions  has  been,  therefore,  to  abandon 
such  criteria  as  were  more  suggestive  of  individual  interests  and  to 
adopt  such  as  could  exercise  the  proper  restraint  upon  impulses  so 
strong.  It  is  a  social  and  altruistic  tendency,  and  not  only  has  ifc 
been  influenced  and  promoted  by  the  complex  and  mutually  re- 
lated institutions  of  modem  life  which  make  so  plain  the  depend- 
ence of  one  unit  in  society  upon  another,  but  also  by  the  logical 
necessities  of  the  ethical  problem  in  all  conditions  of  society  which 
constantiy  impress  the  subordination  of  personal  to  general  con- 
siderations ;  and  the  sense  of  duty  far  more  than  the  conception 
of  pleasure  is  calculated  to  enforce  and  develop  the  consciousness 
of  that  subordination. 

All  the  concessions,  however,  have  not  been  made  by  hedonism : 
the  opposing  theory  has  made  two  important  changes.  It  has 
abandoned  the  old  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  as  held  by  many  of 
its  advocates,  which  had  been  littie  more  than  an  appeal  to  shut 
off  all  inquiry  and  discussion.  Human  nature  could  not  go  be- 
hind its  instincts.  What  was  innate  was  an  instinct,  and  hence 
when  any  question  was  raised  about  t^e  origin  and  nature  of  some 
important  moral  conviction  which  would  have  its  validity  and  au- 
thority by  reducing  it  to  experience,  expediency,  or  conventional 
usage,  moralists  had  recourse  to  a  theory  of  innate  ideas  as  the  only 
alternative  to  custom  for  saving  the  value  of  ideas  that  could  not 
be  sacrificed  to  the  curiosity  of  revolutionary  spirits.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  confer  the  firmness  of  immutability  upon  any  distinctions 
it  would  cover.  But  the  impossibility  of  verifying  it  in  experi- 
ence, and  the  changes  reported  by  history  in  convictions  supposed 
by  the  theory  to  be  innate  and  eternal,  wrecked  the  doctrine  in 
any  conceivable  form  it  assumed  to  protect  existing  codes  of  ethics 
and  customs.  Although  innate  principles  and  instincts  are  not 
thus  necessarily  abandoned,  the  problem  was  rendered  infinitely 
more  complex  and  abstruse  by  the  inability  to  demonstrate  them 
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in  the  general  conyiotions  of  common  life :  it  would  assume  only 
a  transcendental  form  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape  tiie 
necessity  of  postulating  something  a  priori^  and  yet  just  as  im- 
possible to  find  it  pure  and  simple  in  experience.  The  definiteness 
and  clearness  of  the  old  theory  was  lost. 

The  second  concession  made  to  hedonism  has  been  the  admis- 
sion of  legitimate  functions  for  pleasure  and  pain  in  ethical 
problems.  The  farther  analysis  of  the  question  made  this  evi- 
dent. Pleasure  and  pain  were  inevitable  facts  in  human  experi- 
ence, and  could  be  no  more  removed  than  thought.  Even  if  they 
could  not  be  regarded  as  moral,  they  could  as  little  be  regarded 
as  immoral  so  far  as  they  were  the  necessary  result  of  action. 
But  in  giving  them  up  as  the  proper  ends  of  existence  it  was 
not  necessary  to  deny  them  proper  functions  in  relation  to  con- 
duct. It  coidd  be  demonstrated  as  a  fact  that  pleasure  and  pain 
in  general,  in  spite  of  occasional  exceptions,  were  indispensable 
to  ends  which  were  either  moral,  or  were  the  first  condition  of 
moral  action.  Spencer,  we  think,  has  proved  that  *^  pleasure  in- 
creases vitality,  and  pain  decreases  it*'  This,  of  course,  must 
be  taken  as  a  general  principle  and  not  without  real  or  apparent 
exceptions.  But  a  little  examination  of  facts  will  show  con- 
clusively the  very  large  part  which  those  mental  states  play  in  the 
economy  of  health,  physical  and  intellectual,  and  of  self-preserva- 
tion. They  operate  as  conditions  to  it,  the  one  positively  aiding 
it  and  indicating  the  actions  in  harmony  with  the  constitution,  and 
the  other  impairing  it,  and  warning  the  agent  to  resist  influences 
tending  to  injury.  Self-preservation  and  health  are  regarded  as 
moral  ends,  and  if  pleasurable  states  of  consciousness  are  necessary 
to  the  full  and  proper  development  of  human  nature,  we  do  not 
see  how  they  can  be  ignored  in  the  determination  of  conduct. 
They  do  exercise  a  criterial  power  of  some  kind,  or  at  least  deter- 
mine such  normal  ends  of  existence  as  to  harmonize  with  the  very 
object  supported  by  the  moral  judgment.  Indeed,  it  is  possible 
that  the  value  and  importance  of  some  acts  would  not  have  been 
known  but  for  the  pain  or  pleasure  that  accompanied  them  as 
their  effects.  Hence  it  would  seem  after  all  that  pleasure  would 
resume  under  another  relation  the  power  it  seems  to  have  lost 
by  the  argument  of  Martineau  against  it;  and  we  have  only  to 
observe  the  revivifying  influence  of  pleasure  and  the  weakening 
influence  of  pain  in  the  thousands  of  illustrations  in  actual  life, 
in  what  we  eat,  in  what  we  see,  or  hear,  or  touch,  in  cheerfulness 
and  melancholy,  in  the  various  emotions,  agreeable  and  disagree- 
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able,  to  see  that  pleasure  and  pain  deteimine  fot  us  those  actions 
which  should  and  should  not  be  dime.  We  perhaps  could  not 
live  a  day  without  them  as  criteria  of  actions  necessary  to  ap- 
proved ends.  Hence  have  we  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  hedon- 
ism again,  or  to  suppose  that  the  problem  is  in  hopeless  oonfnskm 
and  contradiction? 

The  answer  to  this  is  plain,  and  it  avoids  setting  up  pleasure 
as  the  object  of  conduct,  while  it  still  retains  its  function  in  deter- 
mining conduct  We  have  to  distinguish  between  the  way  we 
come  to  know  what  conduct  is  right,  or  the  right  means  to  an  end, 
and  our  reason  for  doing  it,  or  the  value  of  the  end  in  view  which 
is  nuuie  the  object  of  an  unconditional  sense  of  duty.  Pleasure 
and  pain  may  be  necessary  to  our  knowledge  of  the  right  means 
to  an  end  that  is  desirable  or  approvable,  but  they  are  not  tiiat 
end  itself,  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution  shows  in  making  them  only 
relative  to  other  ends  which  they  serve,  and  which  are  more  imp<^ 
tant  than  they  for  that  very  reason.  They  cannot  be  the  ultimate 
motives  to  conduct,  according  to  evolution,  without  losing  sight 
of  their  sole  functions  of  indicating  the  importance  of  some  other 
object  They  can  be  only  the  ratio  cogno$cendi^  not  the  ratio 
agendi^  of  moral  action.  They  may  be  criteria  of  what  is  objec- 
tively right  action,  but  criteria  are  relative  to  sometiiing  else,  and 
are  not  the  ends  for  which  they  serve  as  indices.  Those  «ids 
have  their  value  independentiy  of  the  criteria.  A  buoy  or  a  fog- 
horn may  lead  us  into  the  harbor,  but  they  are  not  the  hav^i  to 
which  we  are  voyaging.  Pleasure  may  be  an  index  to  tell  us 
which  way  we  are  to  go,  or  what  we  shall  do,  but  it  is  not  the  goal 
of  our  journey.  It  may  help  us  to  know  the  action  that  is  rig^ 
or  the  means  to  ^ids  which  are  the  object  of  the  sense  of  duty, 
but  it  does  not  constitute  that  sense.  ^^  We  shall  never  succeed,*' 
says  Lotze,  ^^  in  introducing  into  the  mind,  as  a  taimla  raaoy  the 
consciousness  of  duty  by  means  of  impressions  from  experience.^' 
Virtue  consists  in  conscientiousness,  or  the  consciousness  of  ends 
conscientiously  pursued.  This  is  concisely  the  position  of  Kant, 
and  speculation  since  his  time  has  only  been  making  it  clearer 
than  he  left  it,  and  this  conception  mark  the  results  accomplished 
by  the  last  decade  more  than  any  other,  so  that  faedcmism  must 
still  surrender  to  the  theory  of  independent  virtue. 

J.  H.  Syslop. 
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THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

How  shall  the  largest  possible  product  of  what  ministers  to  the 
necessities,  the  comforts,  the  conyeniences,  and  the  pleasures  of 
man  be  produced?  How  shall  that  product  be  dirided?  The 
labor  question  inyolves  these  two  questions,  and  the  answer  to 
these  settles  the  labcMr  question.  The  larger  part  of  what  is  pro- 
duced annually  is  annually  c(«sumed.  The  amount  of  existing 
capital,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  is  what  has  been  saved  from 
past  production.  If  productkm  did  not  go  on,  the  amount  of 
existing  capital  available  for  human  wants  would  be  exhausted  in 
a  short  time,  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  probably  not  so  long. 
We  must  either  produce  or  go  naked  and  starve.  A  certain 
amount  of  product  suffices  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life ;  an  in- 
creased product  gives,  in  addition  to  what  is  required  for  neces- 
sities, that  which  affords  comforts ;  a  still  larger  furnishes  con- 
veniences ;  and  then  another  addition,  and  the  pleasures  may  be 
provided  for.  It  is  only  by  production  that  human  wants  can  be 
suj^lied  at  all,  and  the  larger  the  product,  the  more  fully  and  oom^ 
pletely  can  those  wants  be  met.  Anything  that  is  to  improve  the 
state  of  humanity,  as  a  whole,  in  its  material  conditions,  must  be 
something  that  will  increase  production.  For  we  cannot  have 
more  than  the  whole. 

Production  requires  two  kinds  oi  force,  mental  and  physical. 
The  exertion  of  mere  physical  force,  without  proper  direction,  — 
in  other  words,  without  the  addition  of  mental  force,  —  would  pro- 
duce little.  In  most  things,  the  quantity  of  the  product  depends 
on  the  amount  of  mental  force  employed  in  the  work.  Two  men 
engage  in  the  same  sort  of  labor  and  work  equally  hard,  and  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  one  of  tham  is  larger,  perhaps  many  times 
larger,  than  that  of  the  other.  Why  this  difference  ?  Because 
the  one  has  more  skill,  better  judgment.  His  mental  force  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  other.  This  mental  force  may  be  his 
own,  it  may  be  in  whole  or  in  part  that  of  another.  One  man 
to-day  with  a  mowing-machine  can  cut  as  much  grass  in  a  given 
time  as  several  could  before  the  invention  of  that  implement. 
The  man  now  has  the  benefit  of  the  mental  force  employed  in  in- 
venting tiie  machine,  and  which  was  exerted  years  ago.  The 
amount  of  the  product  at  the  present  time  is,  rehitively  to  the 
amount  of  physical  force  exerted,  immensely  greater  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  m^ital  f<»ce  Aat 
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has  been  exerted  during  those  years  in  producing  improved  mechr 
anism  and  improved  processes* 

The  largest  possible  product  is  obtained  when  the  largest  amount 
of  the  two  forces  is  brought  into  action.  Reduce  either  and  there 
will  be  a  falling  off ;  increase  either  and  there  will  be  a  gain,  and 
the  largest  product  comes  when  the  largest  amount  of  each  is 
expended.  This  is  all  very  simple,  and  it  sums  up  the  whole 
matter.  But  how  shall  the  requisite  action  be  brought  about? 
As  a  rule,  men  will  not  work  either  mentally  or  physically  without 
a  motive  of  some  sort,  and  to  induce  men  to  work  hard,  to  put 
forth  their  whole  strength,  requires  a  strong  motive.  The  only 
motive  that  induces  the  great  mass  of  men  to  work  is  tiie  snppfy 
of  tiieir  lowest  wants. 

So  great  is  the  indisposition  to  labor  that  numbers  of  men 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices,  suffer  from  actual  want,  rather  than 
submit  to  it.  Hence  the  tramps,  beggars,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  majority  are  content  to  live  on  very  little  rather  than 
work  very  hard.  Another  fact  is  that  the  majority  have  little 
mental  force.  All,  or  nearly  aU,  they  have  to  contribute  to  pro- 
duction is  physical  force;  somebody  else  must  furnish  the  brain  to 
direct.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  consider  why  this  is  so.  I  am 
simply  stating  the  actual  conditions  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
Necessity  compels  the  man  of  limited  mental  capacity  to  labor 
with  his  hands ;  that  is  his  motive.  Then  the  men  who  have 
mental  power  must  have  motive  to  induce  them  to  exert  that  power 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  product,  or  they  will  use  it  in 
some  other  way,  or  let  it  remain  idle.  There  are  a  variety  of 
motives  that  operate  on  this  class.  We  may  take  this  for  granted, 
however:  that  men  who  have  the  larger  brain  power  will  not  put  it 
forth  in  action  unless  they  are  to  receive  a  return  for  their  labor ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  they  should. 

The  amount  of  the  product  will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the 
way  it  is  to  be  divided.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  in  the 
discussions  on  this  subject  that  the  amount  of  product  is  a  fixed 
and  definite  quantity,  and  that  the  question  is  how  that  quantity 
should  be  divided.  No  matter  how  the  division  is  made,  the  sum 
total  is  the  same,  and  the  only  matter  for  consideration  is  the 
respective  claims  of  the  different  classes  of  consumers.  If  this 
were  so,  it  would  simplify  matters.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
quantity  is  as  large  as  it  is,  and  the  amount  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, because  some,  and  they  are  few,  get  a  larger  share 
than  the  others,  the  many.    The  few,  by  virtue  of  their  superior 
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judgment,  skill,  and  sagacity,  superior  mental  power,  whether  in 
the  invention  of  machines,  the  discovery  of  improved  processes, 
the  conduct  of  business,  the  planning  of  enterprises,  and  so  in 
countless  ways,  do  increase  the  product,  and  that  to  an  untold  de- 
gree, over  what  it  would  be  if  there  was  only  the  judgment,  skill, 
and  sagacity  of  the  many. 

To  recur  to  the  question.  How  shall  the  product  be  divided  ?  It 
is  not  quite  clear  what  the  so-called  labor-reformers  claim  in  this 
regard.  Probably  they  have  not  settled  the  matter  distinctly  in 
their  own  minds.  There  is  certainly  a  very  general  complaint 
just  now  that  labor  does  not  get  its  share,  that  capital  gets  more 
than  its  share,  and  that  things  ought  not  to  go  on  as  they  have 
gone.  And  this  is  not  strange.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who 
toil  all  day  for  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  should  look  on 
those  who,  with  less  of  the  labor  that  can  be  seen,  have  an  abun- 
dance, nay,  a  superfluity,  as  having  more  than  their  share,  and 
should  complain  that  tiiis  inequality  is  an  injustice.  But  com- 
plaints are  not  always  well  founded.  Men  as  well  as  children 
often  desire  what  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  have.  And  com- 
plaining settles  nothing.  The  existing  mode  of  division  is  the 
work  of  certain  natural  laws  which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

If  we  attempt  to  change  this,  and  establish  any  new  rule,  a  new 
formula  of  division,  we  shall  find  ourselves  beset  with  difi&culties. 
Take  this  case :  Two  men,  A  and  B,  each  having  an  equal  amount 
of  capital,  say  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  engage  in  a  manu- 
facturing business,  and  each  employs  the  same  number  of  laborers. 
Now  what  proportion  of  the  product  shall  the  laborers  receive  ? 
Manifestly,  before  either  capital  or  labor  receives  anything  the 
raw  material  must  be  paid  for,  and  the  various  incidental  expenses 
of  the  business ;  no  question  about  this.  But  labor  heretofore  has 
not  received  its  just  share,  and  the  laborers  insist  upon  a  reform 
in  this  respect,  and  that  they  shall  have  a  larger  share  of  the  net 
product.  Another  way  of  stating  it  is :  What  proportion  of  the 
profits  shall  the  laborers  receive  ?  It  seems  to  many  well-meaning 
people  as  though  there  was  some  rule  on  this  subject  which  would 
be  just  and  equitable  to  both  parties,  and  which  would  do  away 
with  the  present  injustice.  Very  well ;  let  the  reformer  pronounce 
what  sluure  of  the  product  or  profits  of  the  business  these  two 
sets  of  laborers  shall  receive.  Manifestly,  it  must  be  the  same  to 
each  set ;  the  number  is  the  same,  and  they  work  the  same  number 
of  hours.  Equality  requires  this.  Suppose  it  be  determined  that 
the  laborers  receive  ninety-five  per  cent,  and  the  capital  five  per 
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cent,  and  ihej  oommenoe  work  on  this  basis.  Now  for  the  resaha, 
and  we  ha¥e  oolj  to  look  for  examplea  oonstandj  oocanring. 
A's  business  results  in  a  loss,  B's  business  in  a  profit;  oon- 
sequently  A's  laborers  get  nothing,  B's  laborers  get  somethii^. 
Worse  than  this,  A's  laborers  not  only  get  nothing,  bat  are  in 
debt  for  their  share  of  the  loss.  It  is  assumed  by  those  who  com- 
plain that  the  laborer  is  oppressed  under  the  present  system,  tiiat 
capital  always  gets  a  return  in  the  way  of  profit ;  while  the  fact 
is  that  capital  not  only  does  not  always  gain,  but  is  often  lost 
in  whole  or  in  part.  There  are  risks  in  every  kind  of  business, 
and  the  capital  employed,  as  matters  now  stand,  takes  those  risks 
in  the  first  instance.  The  laborer  is  paid  as  long  as  there  is  any 
capital  left  to  pay  with.  Under  all  insolvent  systems,  when  there 
is  not  enough  to  pay  all  debts,  claims  for  labor  have  a  preference, 
so  that  the  risk  of  loss  is  not  only  imposed  on  the  capital  directly 
invested  in  the  business,  but  on  that  indirectly  invested. 

But  there  are  more  important  elements  to  be  considered  than 
what  are  usually  called  the  risks ;  these  are  the  judgment,  skill, 
and  sagacity,  —  in  other  words,  the  mental  force  with  which  the 
business  is  conducted.  These  elements  enter  into  every  stage  of 
the  process,  from  the  building  of  the  mill  (if  a  manufacturing 
business),  the  selection  of  the  machinery,  the  purchase  of  the  raw 
material,  the  manufacture  of  that  material,  and  the  marketing  the 
product.  A  mistake  in  any  of  these  may  be  fatal,  and  loss  the 
consequence.  The  success  of  every  particular  business  dep^ids 
on  the  judgment,  skill,  and  sagacity  with  which  it  is  conducted, 
and  it  follows  that  the  success  of  different  businesses  constantly 
varies,  because  the  respective  persons  who  manage  or  conduct  the 
same  vary  in  their  capacities.  The  capital  may  be  owned  by  one 
man,  and  the  business  managed  by  him.  It  may  be  owned  by  one 
man  or  several,  and  the  business  managed  by  one  or  more  agents. 
The  capital  may  be  loaned  by  one  man,  or  several  men,  to  one  or 
more,  and  the  business  managed  accordingly.  However  this  may 
be,  there  are  three  factors,  —  capital,  management,  labor ;  or  cap* 
ital,  mental  force,  and  physical  force.  Again,  the  product  is  not 
the  same  in  every  year;  it  is  by  no  means  a  constant  quantity,  but 
ever  varying,  in  no  two  years  the  same.  A  man  has  capital,  and 
employs  the  same  in  business  ;  he  may  go  on  for  several  years, 
losing  money  every  year,  but  he  perseveres,  and  finally  the  tide 
turns,  and  he  recovers  in  whole  or  in  part  his  losses,  or  he  loses 
all  his  capital,  his  credit  is  exhausted,  and  then  —  bankruptcy. 
These  cases  are  constantly  occurring,  so  constantly  that  they  may 
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be  almost  sftid  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exceptioiL  But  the 
laborers  all  the  while  receive  a  part  of  the  product,  are  paid  their 
wages,  and  are  enabled  to  live  with  comfort.  True,  they  do  not 
live  in  affluence.  That  is  impossible,  for  there  is  not  enough  to 
enable  all  to  live  in  affluence*  Take  the  entire  present  annual 
product  and  let  it  be  divided  per  capita,  and  each  individual 
would  receive  but  a  trifle  more  than  the  day-laborer  receives  at 
present.  Divide  all  the  personal  property  now  existing  in  the 
United  States  equally  among  all  the  people  of  the  country,  and  it 
would  not  give  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  to  each  individuaL 
Divide  the  entire  annual  product  or  income  among  all  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  it  would  not  give  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  to  each. 

But  in  the  conditions  now  existing  in  this  country,  the  sober 
and  industrious  man  who  labors  with  his  hands,  the  wage-earner, 
is,  as  a  rule,  able  to  procure  a  comfortable  livelihood  for  himsdf 
and  family,  and  in  addition,  if  prudent,  to  lay  up  something  for 
sickness  and  age.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions ;  but  it  is  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception,  that  is  to  be  considered  in  proposi* 
tions  that  affect  the  whole  mass. 

Why  is  it  that  some,  and  a  few,  get  a  larger  share  of  the  prod- 
uct than  the  great  majority?  It  is  because  they  possess  superior 
judgment,  skiU,  and  sagacity ;  because  they  have  greater  mental 
force.  I  have  three  cords  of  wood  to  be  sawed ;  one  man  saws 
two  cords,  another  man  one  cord.  Shall  I  not  pay  him  who  saws 
two  cords  twice  as  much  as  I  pay  him  who  saws  one  cord  ?  Every- 
body will  say  yes.  But  suppose,  by  some  ingenious  device  of  his, 
he  saws  the  two  cords  in  half  the  time  the  other  saws  the  one 
oord,  is  he  not  entitled  to  the  double  pay  all  the  same?  Two  men 
engage  in  fishing  in  the  same  boat;  they  have  the  same  tackle  and 
the  same  bait.  One,  by  his  superior  skill,  catches  twice  as  many 
fish  as  the  other ;  is  not  each  entitled  to  the  fish  he  has  caught? 
The  one  goes  home  with  fish  enough  to  supply  his  own  family 
with  food,  and  has  a  surplus  to  sell  and  procure  other  articles  of 
necessity  or  comfort,  and  the  other  has  barely  enough  for  food  for 
Iiis  own  family  and  no  surplus.  And  so  in  every  department  and 
kind  of  human  activity.  A  few  have  the  capacity  to  obtain  more 
of  the  product,  and  they  use  that  capacity  and  realize  its  fruito. 
The  inequality  in  distribution  results  from  the  inequality  in  the 
individuals.  The  strongest  mentally  or  physically  always  get 
the  largest  share,  and  where  the  mental  and  physical  are  united 
there  will  be  the  largest  share  of  alL     But  the  reformer  says  this 
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b  precisely  the  evil  of  whioh  we  complain.  It  is  not  right  that 
one  should  receive  more  than  another.  The  man  who  toils  all  day 
and  goes  home  at  night  wearied  should  receive  as  much  as  he 
who  directs,  and  who  does  not  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day.  He  whose  hands  are  hard  should  receive  as  much  as  he 
whose  hands  are  soft  It  is  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  equity 
that  a  small  part  of  the  community  should  live  in  luxury  while 
the  mass  have  barely  what  suffices  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
that  obtained  by  grinding  toiL  The  answer  is  twofold.  But  it 
must  be  restated  Uiat  it  is  only  the  actual  product  that  is  or  can 
be  divided.  That  product  arises  from  two  kinds  of  labor,  mental 
and  physical ;  because  capital  is  simply  the  unconsumed  product 
of  past  labor.  The  man  who  has  mental  capacity  actually  does 
more  towards  making  up  the  total  of  the  product  than  he  who  has 
only  physical  force,  who  can  only  labor  with  his  hands.  All  will 
agree  that  of  two  men  working  with  their  hands,  if  one  is  stronger, 
works  harder  and  more  hours,  and  consequently  gets  more  for 
his  labor  than  the  other,  he  is  entitled  to  what  he  gets ;  and  if 
thereby  his  family  has  more  comforts,  there  is  no  injustice  or 
wrong. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  a  man  by  reason  of  superior  mental 
capacity  is  able  to  produce  more  than  another,  he  is  entitled  to 
that  larger  quantity.  He  does  more  work  and  simply  receives  the 
product  of  that  extra  work.  It  is  work  that  may  not  be  visible 
to  the  eye,  but  it  is  none  the  less  work,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  tells,  that  increases  the  sum  total  of  the  entire  product.  The 
steam  that  gives  motion  to  the  engine  is  not  visible  to  the  eye. 
But  what  would  avail  the  steel,  the  iron,  the  brass  which  present 
so  imposing  an  appearance  in  the  huge  machine,  and  whose  move- 
ments so  impress  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  were  it  not  for  that 
invisible  power  which  gives  force  to  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
inert  mass,  utterly  valueless  so  far  as  accomplishment  is  con- 
cerned? 

So  it  is  vdth  capitaL  Capital  of  itself  can  do  nothing.  It  is 
only  as  it  is  made  use  of,  as  it  is  directed  by  force,  that  any  faiv 
ther  product  can  be  obtained  through  its  instrumentality.  And 
here  a  word  as  to  capital  and  the  capitalist.  Two  men  at  twenty- 
one  commence  work,  with  nothing  but  their  hands  and  their 
brains.  They  work  a  year  in  the  same  shop  and  for  the  same 
wages ;  the  one  spends  all  he  earns,  the  other  saves  something. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  one  has  some  capital,  the 
other  none.    The  first  year  both  were  simply  wage-earners.     The 
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seoond  year  one  continues  simply  a  wage-earner,  the  other  is  a 
capitalist,  —  no  matter  how  small,  still  a  capitalist.  He  keeps  on 
saving,  the  other  continues  spending  all.  Presently  the  one  who 
saves,  if  he  has  the  requisite  mental  ability,  becomes  an  employer. 
He  avails  himself  of  his  past  savings  and  of  the  labor  of  those 
who  do  not  save,  and  who,  from  whatever  cause,  continue  all  their 
lives  wage-earners  and  nothing  more,  and  finally  by  his  judgment, 
energy,  and  skill,  saving  every  year  more  of  the  product  that  he 
acquires  than  he  consumes,  he  becomes  rich,  —  a  large  capitalist, 
—  and  secures  for  himself  and  family  all  that  is  requisite  for  the 
necessities,  comforts,  conveniences,  and  pleasures  of  Ufe. 

This  is  simply  the  effect  of  c^tose.  There  is  no  wrong  or  injus- 
tice. Each  gets  the  product  of  his  labor.  One  gets  more  than 
the  other  because  he  does  more  work.  He  works  with  his  hands 
and  his  brains,  the  other  only  with  his  hands. 

But  again,  the  total  product  is  increased  by  the  mental  labor  or 
force  of  those  who  have  the  higher  degree  of  capacity.  Were  it 
not  for  that,  we  should  still  be  living  in  caves  and  clothed  with 
skins.  It  is  the  labor  of  the  few  that  has  raised  man  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization.  Suppose  two  men  cast  upon  an  uninhab- 
ited island,  destitute  of  any  means  of  subsistence  but  their  hands 
and  what  they  may  procure  from  the  natural  resources  of  the 
place.  Beginning  in  this  way,  they  are  able  at  first  to  obtain 
only  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  One  has  an  inventive  brain :  he 
devises  implements  with  which  to  increase  the  product  of  their 
labor.  By  the  aid  of  these  they  obtain  comforts  and  conveniences. 
The  product  is  increased.  The  man  of  mind  will  obtain  the 
largest  share,  and  is  he  not  entitled  to  it  ?  Has  he  not  earned  it  ? 
But  the  man  who  labors  only  with  his  hands  will  also  be  bene- 
fited. He  will  obtain  more  than  he  would  have  done  had  both 
continued  to  labor  only  with  their  hands  and  such  rude  appliances 
as  they  could  find ;  so  that  his  condition  would  be  improved  by 
the  work  of  the  other.  So  far,  then,  from  finding  fault  or  com- 
plaining of  the  other's  greater  prosperity,  he  should  be  grateful 
for  it,  as  he  is  himself  so  much  better  off  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  been.  This  is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  this  country. 
The  increase  of  production  during  the  last  half  century  has  been 
enormous,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  means  of  comfort 
Why  this  increase?  If  the  mechanism  and  processes  had  re- 
mained the  same,  if  no  enterprises  —  the  devices  of  large  and 
active  brains — had  been  entered  upon,  there  would  have  been  no 
such  increase.    The  increase  has  been  due  to  the  judgment,  skill. 
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and  sagacity  of  the  few,  —  and  the  few  hame  obtained  the  lwg[«r 
share  of  the  total  which  is  the  fruit  <^  their  labor.  But  all  ikk 
while,  the  mass,  the  wage-earners,  have  heea  getting  more  and 
more.  They  receive  greater  wages,  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  wages  is  greater  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  condition  of  the 
laboring  class  has  improved  relatively  as  mudi  as  the  conditioB 
of  what  is  called  the  capitalist  class.  This,  of  course,  is  a  qaea- 
tion  of  fact,  not  of  opinion.  But  it  is  incontestable  that  saA  is 
the  fact. 

No  doubt  those  who  employ  labor  will  seek  to  obtain  that  labor 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  Such  is  human  nature,  that  the  strong-  are 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak.  But  somehow  it  ia,  that 
when  the  condition  of  one  class  of  the  community  is  improved^  the 
condition  of  every  class  is  also  improved,  the  vicious  and  orimiiial 
only  excepted. 

I  have  said  that  the  largest  possible  product  will  be  obtained 
when  the  largest  amount  of  force,  mental  and  physical,  is  exerted, 
—  when  men  work  hard  with  their  brains  and  their  hands  ;  that 
men  will  not  work  without  a  motive,  and  that  the  motive  has  been 
the  obtaining  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  men  of  judgment,  skill, 
and  sagacity  have  put  forth  all  their  energies,  because  they  ex- 
pected to  profit  by  so  doing.  When  successful  they  have  profited, 
and  all  about  them  have  profited.  Take  away  this  inducement, 
and  the  action  ceases,  and  the  product  will  be  diminished.  Still 
they  will  get  the  largest  share  by  virtue  of  their  mental  superior- 
ity, and  those  who  will  suffer  most  by  the  reduction  will  be  those 
who  now  complain.  Such  is  the  law,  and  from  its  operation  there 
is  no  escape. 

It  is  perfectly  right  for  the  wage-earner  to  get  all  he  can.  The 
employer  will  pay  as  little  as  he  can.  As  there  always  has  been, 
so  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  difficulty  in  settling  the  rate 
of  wages  in  the  different  industries.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  em- 
ployer to  sedulously  regard  the  interests  of  those  he  employs,  to 
deal  fairly  by  them.  Above  all,  every  man  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  the  Christian  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  will 
strive  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

But  after  all,  one  inexorable  law  finally  settles  thb  as  it  does  so 
many  other  economic  questions,  and  that  is  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply.  Neither  capital  nor  mental  or  physical  force  can  for  long 
escape  or  avoid  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  generally  all  at- 
tempts to  avoid  it  have  been  attended  with  loss  and  often  with  suf- 
fering.    Notwithstanding  that  the  employer  seeks  to  obtain  labor 
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at  the  cheapest  rate,  under  the  operation  of  this  law  he  must  pay 
what  the  labor  is  worth,  that,  is  give  labor  its  share  of  the  product 
If  he  does  not  his  laborers  leave  him,  because  they  can  do  better 
elsewhere. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely,  by  means  of  strikes  laborers  succeeded 
in  obtaining  higher  wages.  If  the  laborers  are  not  receiving  their 
proportion  of  the  product,  that  is,  not  receiving  the  wages  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  leave 
their  work  en  masse.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  form 
combinations  to  improve  their  condition. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  justifies  the  laborers  who  strike 
from  preventing  or  endeavoring  to  prevent  other  men  from  work* 
ing  for  wages  that  are  not  satisfactory  to  themselves.  Such  action 
is  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  liberty  and  common  sense.  In 
case  of  a  strike  the  employer  must  either  comply  vdth  the  de- 
mands of  the  strikers,  employ  other  laborers,  or  discontinue  the 
business,  unless,  as  more  usually  happens,  the  strikers  return  to 
work.  Most  strikes  have  been  unsuccessful,  because  the  demands 
of  the  laborers  have  been  unreasonable. 

Neither  sentimental  nor  moral  considerations  can  settle  the  rate 
of  wages  any  more  than  they  can  regulate  the  rate  of  interest  for 
money  or  the  price  of  wheat  or  doth. 

The  moment  when  human  society  emerged  from  its  simplest 
condition,  the  barbarous  state,  when  production  became  sufficient 
to  provide  for  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  existence,  and 
consequently  there  was  a  division  of  labor,  that  moment  the  rela- 
tions of  labor  of  both  kinds,  mental  and  physical,  became  com- 
plex. As  production  increased,  and  the  savings  from  consumption, 
that  is,  wealth  or  capital,  increased,  this  complexity  increased.  In 
the  primitive  state  of  man  there  was  only  an  exchange  of  products 
between  individuals  of  the  same  tribe.  The  next  step  was  ex- 
change with  individuals  of  the  nearest  tribe.  Now,  the  producer 
in  America  exchanges  a  portion  of  his  product  with  the  producer 
in  Asia.  There  is  a  mutual  interchange  of  products  between  the 
people  of  every  climate  and  country.  Shovels  made  in  Easton 
are  used  in  Australia.  Sewing-machines  made  in  Connecticut  are 
sold  in  Holland.  Wheat  grown  in  Minnesota  is  consumed  in 
England.  Bacon  and  hams  are  made  from  hogs  grown  in  Illinois, 
cured  in  Massachusetts,  and  used  as  food  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Demand  in  one  country  is  met  by  supply  from  another.  Commod- 
ities from  South  America  are  sent  to  the  United  States  and  paid 
for  by  commodities  sent  by  the  United  States  to  England.     The 
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ramifications  of  the  system  actually  at  work,  embracing  the  whole 
globe,  are  almost  infinite,  and  each  part  aCFects  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  every  other  part.  It  is  like  the  law  of  gravitation. 
There  is  and  can  be  no  absolute  independence  of  one  from  an- 
other. If  the  demand  for  shovels  in  Australia  falls  off,  then 
there  is  not  so  much  work  for  the  laborers  in  Easton,  and  wages 
fall  off  there.  The  demand  of  those  laborers  for  articles  for 
necessity,  comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure  is  diminished,  and 
that  affects  those  engaged  in  supplying  that  demand.  The  price 
of  commodities  is  r^^ulated  by  the  demand  and  the  means  of  sup- 
plying that  demand.  The  wages  of  those  employed  in  the  labor 
which  enters  into  the  production  of  those  commodities  therefore 
must  be  governed  by  this  law  of  demand  and  supply.  This  is  no 
matter  of  theory  or  speculation.  Law  rules  here  as  in  nature,  — 
a  law  not  enacted  by  any  legislature  and  depending  for  its  execu> 
tion  on  governmental  officials,  but  law  arising  from  the  nature  of 
things  and  which  is  self-executing.  Fortunate  it  is  that  such  is 
the  case.  Communistic,  socialistic,  and  all  sorts  of  theories  have 
been  tried,  often  by  well-meaning  persons,  who  have  been  sincerely 
desirous  of  doing  good  to  their  fellow-men,  but  they  have  been 
failures.  Those  which  have  apparently  succeeded  have  been  those 
where  the  parties  engaged  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
obeyed  the  general  law,  and  where  the  respective  forces,  mental 
and  physical,  employed  have  received  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  fruits  of  the  combined  labor.  There  have  been  and  are  cases 
where  one  party  has  voluntarily  given  to  the  other  of  his  share. 
Indeed  this  is  constantly  done.  But  this  is  charity,  and  however 
beautiful  this  grace  of  charity,  however  much  we  admire  and 
praise  it,  however  much  we  ought  to  practice  it  ourselves,  it  is  not 
the  principle  which  can  be  relied  on  to  govern  human  action  in 
the  universal  working  of  that  action.  In  that  field  it  is  law  and 
not  grace  that  rules. 

The  objection  is  made  to  the  practical  bearing  of  the  views 
above  stated  as  to  the  effect  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply 
on  the  rate  of  wages,  that  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
^^  manipulations  *'  of  the  cunning  and  unscrupulous,  the  law  does 
not  have  its  normal  and  wholesome  operation  ;  that  a  few  obtaio 
not  what  they  are  legitimately  entitled  to  from  the  larger  prod- 
uct obtained  through  the  application  of  mental  force,  but  by 
their  manipulations  acquire  an  undue  share.  And  the  colossal 
fortunes  made  by  a  few  men  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  are 
referred  to  as  evidence  of  this.     But  those  fortunes,  where  they 
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have  not  been  fairly  the  result  of  increased  production,  resulting 
from  new  enterprises  or  new  processes,  have  been  made  by  capi- 
talists preying  on  capitalists,  and  they  have  not  been  taken  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  wage-earners.  Those  fortunes  are  the  re- 
sults of  manipulations  of  existing  capital  in  the  way  of  specula- 
tion, and  have  nothing  to  do  with  current  production  or  the 
division  of  that  product.  So,  too,  with  the  great  corporations,  ^ 
objects  of  peculiar  suspicion  just  now.  The  aggregation  of  capi- 
tal by  means  of  association  in  corporations  has  been  of  actual 
benefit  to  the  laborers  in  the  increase  of  production,  the  cheapen- 
ing the  cost  of  commodities  in  common  use,  and  the  advance  of 
wages.  This  has  been  so  completely  proved  by  a  recen1>  writer,  by 
reference  to  facts  and  figures,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the 
g^und  a  second  time. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  a  large  part  of  modern  commercial 
skill  lies  in  watching  the  operation  of  demand  and  accommodating 
the  supply  to  it,  and  that  a  considerable  factor,  as  things  are  to- 
day, is  in  watching  the  demand,  and  so  ^^  manipulating  "  the  sup- 
ply, sometimes  even  ^^  throttling  "  it,  as  to  create  artificial  values 
and  concentrate  in  very  few  hands  the  profits  that  should  flow 
naturally  and  proportionately  to  alL  True,  it  is  of  almost  su- 
preme importance  that  the  demand  be  so  watched  that  the  supply 
should  be  accommodated  to  it.  In  the  vast  complexity  of  the 
operations  growing  out  of  the  interchange  of  commodities,  unless 
the  supply  of  each  be  regulated  according  to  the  demand  for 
each,  there  will  be  difficulty,  and  the  impossibility  of  always  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment  in  this  respect  by  the  managers  of  produc- 
tion occasions  loss  whenever  mistakes  are  made.  And  at  times 
the  mistakes  have  been  such  as  to  create  very  serious  disturbances 
in  the  whole  industrial  system.  With  man's  limited  knowledge 
and  faculties  such  mistakes  will  from  time  to  time  be  made. 

If  there  was  never  a  mistake  in  the  construction  of  the  machi- 
nery or  the  operation  of  a  railroad,  there  would  be  no  accidents ; 
but  no  one  proposes  to  abandon  railroads  because  of  the  occasional 
loss  of  life  and  injuries  to  persons  and  property  from  those  mis- 
takes, but  rather  to  impress  upon  the  managers  the  importance  of 
using  all  possible  care  to  avoid  the  mistakes.  The  answer  to  the 
suggestion  of  ^^manipulating"  and  ^^ throttling "  the  supply  is, 
that  it  cannot  be  done  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  affect  in  an  appre- 
ciable degree  the  general  operation  of  the  law.  It  has  done  and 
may  do  so  in  rare  and  strictly  exceptional  cases.  But  as  matter  of 
fact,  those  who  have  attempted  operations  of  this  character  have 
generally  failed  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  have  been  them- 
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selTes  involTed  in  min.  The  result  of  business  experience  in  tbis 
matter  is  that  the  manager  of  capital,  ike  employer  of  labor,  who 
carefully  examines  the  field,  ascertains  the  normal  demand,  and 
r^ulates  his  contribution  of  supply  to  that  demand,  succeeds,  and 
in  his  success  the  laborers  he  employs  share.  He  may  (and  it 
will  be  in  prop(»rtion  to  his  judgment  and  sagacity)  obtain  a 
large  share  of  profit,  —  or,  in  other  wc^nds,  grow  rich, —  but  die 
men  and  women  he  employs  will  participate  in  his  prosperity,  and 
obtain  nM)re  than  they  otherwise  would. 

One  of  the  errors  which  now  possess  the  minds  of  the  hon^ 
portion  of  the  laboring  olnsses  is,  to  use  the  words  of  another, 
^^  that  capacity  guided  by  cunning  is  not  so  much  increasing  pro- 
duction as  manipulating  its  results  and  profits  in  its  own  inter- 
ests." I  concede  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  willing  and 
desirous,  nay,  even  striving,  to  do  this,  but  they  cannot  succeed. 
The  laws  which  govern  are  stronger  than  they  are,  and  in  striving 
to  evade  or  violate  those  laws  they  will,  as  they  always  have  done, 
with  rare  exceptions,  fail. 

There  always  has  been,  and  probably  will  be,  discontent  in  the 
world.  And  a  certain  kind  of  discontent  is  essential  to  human 
progress.  If  everybody  was  satisfied  with  everything  as  it  is, 
there  would  be  no  improvement.  That  discontent  which  leads  to 
action  in  the  way  of  progress,  in  the  way  of  really  bettering  man's 
condition  and  in  making  man  himself  better,  k  a  noble  element  of 
character,  and  the  nations  who  have  had  the  most  of  it  have 
made  the  greatest  advances  in  civilization.  But  ike  discontent 
which  is  now  agitating  the  laboring  class  in  this  country  arises 
from  ignorance,  and  the  e£Forts  they  have  made  in  the  way  of 
strikes,  boycotting,  and  the  Uke,  while  ihej  have  done  harm  to 
the  employers,  have  done  more  harm  to  the  laborers  themselves. 
They  and  their  families  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers. 

There  is  hardship  and  suffering  in  this  world.  There  has  erer 
been  since  Adam  left  the  Garden.  But  the  condition  of  humanity 
has  been  by  slow  degrees  improving.  The  improvement  has  not 
been  continuous ;  there  have  been  breaks,  fearful  breaks,  in  the 
process.  These  breaks  have  generally  been  caused  by  the  refusal 
of  men  to  obey  the  laws  which  govern  the  progress.  This  refusal 
is  no  doubt  often  caused  by  ignorance.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
the  effect  is  the  same.  What  will  be  the  immediate  outcome  of 
{he  agitation  now  prevailing  in  diis  country  no  one  can  predict 
The  ultimate  result  is  certain. 

A.  3.  Wheder. 

Boston. 
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THE  LEIPZIG  BOOK-TRADE. 

Whbn  an  Englishman  visited  the  Leipzig  Book  Fair  many 
years  ago,  a  Grerman  bookseller  expressed  himself  to  the  stranger 
in  this  wise:  "  We  leave  to  the  French  their  glory;  we  leave  to 
the  English  their  bags  of  g<dd ;  but  we  —  we  fall  back  npon  oar 
books."  And  it  is  even  so.  Last  year  Gtermany  exported  books 
t^nghly  estimated  to  be  worth,  at  publishers'  rates,  20,500,000 
marks,  and  imported  from  other  countries  to  the  value  of  about 
7,600,000  maik&  Her  own  publicatious  reached  last  year  the 
extraordinary  number  of  16,805  works. 

One  is  not  in  Leipzig  long  before  he  discovers  abundant  evi- 
dence that  he  is  in  a  city  of  books.  The  words  Buckdruckerei 
(printing-house),  Buchkandlung  (book-store),  and  Buchbinderei 
(book-bindery)  meet  the  eye  with  astonishing  frequency.  On 
University  Street  perhaps  half  of  the  stores  are  bookstores. 

Leipzig  is  the  centre  of  the  German  boc^-trade,  —  the  most  im- 
portant city,  therefore,  in  the  book-trade  of  the»  world.  Not  even 
London  or  Paris  can  rival  Leipzig  in  the  number,  variety,  and 
importance  of  its  publications. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Fraifkfort-on-the-Main  was  a  more 
important  book  centre  than  Leipzig ;  but  it  long  since  retired  into 
the  background,  and  is  now  outranked  by  even  such  cities  as 
BerUn^  Vienna,  and  Stuttgart  Of  late  years  Berlin  has  tried  to 
win  the  supremacy  away  from  Leipzig,  but  has  found  it  impossible. 
When  it  was  found  necessary  not  long  ago  to  determine  upon  the 
erection  of  a  Book  Exchange  —  the  old  one  here  having  become  too 
small  —  Berlin  made  strenuoas  efforts  to  secure  the  building,  and 
thus  dis[dace  Leipzig.  The  city  council  of  Leipzig,  however,  came 
generously  to  the  rescue,  and  offered  the  Bd'rsenverein  an  excel- 
lent site,  worth  400,000  marks.  The  local  Verein  of  Leipzig  itself 
offered  to  contribute  10,000  marks  yearly,  for  five  years.  At  the 
Easter  Fair,  last  year,  it  was  decided  to  erect  the  building  here. 
It  is  to  cost  about  900,000  marks.  The  work  is  to  be  begun 
this  summer,  —  and  so  Leipzig  retains  its  old  supremacy. 

In  past  years  political  events,  and  the  press-laws  occasioned  by 
these,  retarded  the  development  of  the  Leipzig  book-trade.  The 
oppressive  measures  of  Napoleon  bore  with  especial  weight  upon 
the  booksellers.  The  case  of  the  Nuremberg  bookseller  whom  the 
tyrant  ordered  to  be  diot  for  selling  a  pamphlet  aimed  against 
him  served  as  a  warning  to  others  to  keep  themselves  from  the 
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same  fate.  Althongh  the  Leipzig  book-trade  came  oat  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  like  Germany  herself,  in  a  somewhat  crippled 
condition,  it  nevertheless  came  out,  like  Grermany  again,  with 
boundless  hope  for  the  future.  Immediately  after  those  dark  days 
the  book-trade  of  Leipzig  began  to  look  up.  The  great  firm  of  F. 
A.  Brockhaus,  founded  in  tibe  first  decade  of  the  century,  and  long 
celebrated  through  the  ^^  Conversations-Lexicon,"  was  removed  to 
Leipzig  four  years  after  Napoleon  was  driven  across  the  Bhine. 
Other  Leipzig  houses  date  from  this  period.  In  the  year  1825 
Der  Bd'rsen/verein  der  Deutechen  Buchhdndler  was  founded, 
with  its  headquarters  at  Leipzig.  Eight  years  later  Der  Verein 
der  Buchhdndler  in  Leipzig  was  founded.  The  political  agita- 
tions which  shook  Europe  about  this  time  and  in  1848  had  an 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  book-trade  here.  The  Dresden  govem- 
ment,  sharing  in  the  apprehensions  which,  during  this  period, 
made  all  the  thrones  of  Europe  uncomfortable,  adopted  a  series  <A 
press-laws  which  subjected  publishers  to  great  inconveniences  and 
annoyances.  For  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  beginning  with  1835, 
the  history  of  th^se  laws  presents  a  chapter  of  not  very  pleasant 
reading.  Many  were  the  remonstrances  of  the  book-men.  Dele- 
gations passed  back  and  forth  between  Leipzig  and  Dresden  to 
hold  fruitless  interviews  with^  immovable  ministers.  When  die 
Germans  write  of  these  things  now,  they  interject  frequent  ex- 
clamation points.  The  numerous  remonstrances  of  the  publishers 
and  booksellers  having  proved  in  vain,  they  desisted  from  further 
appeal,  and  stolidly  bore  the  inconveniences  to  which  they  were 
subjected. 

In  1870,  however,  the  Saxon  government  brought  forward,  of 
its  own  accord,  a  law  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  conceded 
to  the  book-men  all  that  they  had  so  long  petitioned  for  without 
effect ;  and  when  the  Reichstag,  in  1874,  passed  a  general  law 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  it  only  insured  to  the  Leipzig  firms 
the  liberty  they  were  already  enjoying. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  compare  the  two  periods  immediately 
before  and  after  1870,  as  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  law  of  that 
year.  During  the  twelve  years  preceding  1870,  the  number  of 
book  firms  established  in  Leipzig  was  118 ;  during  the  twelve 
years  following  1870,  and  including  it,  the  number  was  386.  In 
such  a  rapid  development  of  course  many  firms  disappear,  either 
by  failure,  by  being  merged  into  other  firms,  or  by  any  odier 
change  of  name.  Of  the  386  above-mentioned,  156  had  so  dis- 
appeared before  the  end  of  1882. 
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The  number  of  firms  engaged  in  the  book-trade  in  Leipzig,  at 
the  close  of  last  year,  was  556.  This  does  not  include  the  bind- 
eries, of  which  there  is  a  yast  number,  nor  such  printing-houses  as 
are  not  engaged  in  the  sale  of  their  own  productions.  It  is  said 
that  30,000  persons  —  more  than  one  sixth  of  the  population 
of  Leipzig,  —  are  supported  by  the  book-trade  and  the  trades  con- 
nected with  it.  The  book-trade  is  more  lucrative  and  more  exten- 
sive than  any  other  in  Leipzig.  I  am  told  that  there  are  about 
twenty  millionaires  among  the  Leipzig  book-men ;  but  the  word 
millionaire  means  only  one  fourth  as  much  here  (the  money  being 
reckoned  in  marks)  as  it  does  in  America. 

Of  the  556  booksellers  and  publishers  here  380  are  members  of 
the  Verein  der  Bucbhandler  in  Leipzig,  —  the  most  important 
local  society  of  booksellers  in  G^ermany.  Under  the  direction  of 
this  Verein  are  two  very  interesting  institutions.  The  first  is  the 
Lehranstalt^  or  ^^Teaching-institution."  Its  object  is  to  teach 
young  men  who  wish  to  become  booksellers  the  intricacies  of  the 
book-trade.  It  has  a  faculty  of  eight  teachers,  and  there  are  at 
present  about  forty  young  men  in  attendance.  These  are  in  the 
employment  of  the  various  booksellers ;  and  as  they  are  in  the 
institute  only  two  hours  daily,  they  are  thus  enabled  to  earn  a 
support  from  the  start.  The  course  covers  three  years ;  the  fees 
for  tuition  are  paid  by  the  employers  of  the  pupils.  Young  men 
from  neighboring  countries  come  here  to  learn  the  book-trade. 

The  second  and  more  important  institution  is  the  Bestettan- 
stcUty  or  **  Ordering-institution,"  through  which  all  orders  for 
books  pass.  Each  order  is  made  out  on  a  small  slip  of  paper —  a 
ZeUel^  as  the  Grermans  say  —  and  sent  to  the  Bestellanstalt 
Here  the  zettels  are  assorted  twice  daily,  and  sent  to  the  appro- 
priate firms.  The  daily  average  of  zettels  thus  passing  through 
the  Bestellanstalt  is  about  60,000.  On  the  busier  days  the  num- 
ber runs  above  80,000.  Almost  2,000,000  zettels  pass  through  it 
annually. 

A  large  number  of  the  Leipzig  firms  are  Kommieaiondre^  or 
book-factors.  The  KommitterUenj  or  firms  represented  by  these, 
are  5,915,  two  very  large  houses  representing  each  about  450 
firms.  Every  bookseller  in  Germany  —  except,  perhaps,  the  most 
insignificant  ones  —  has  his  kommissionar  in  Leipzig.  Eveiy 
publisher  also  has  his  kommissionar  here,  with  whom  a  complete 
assortment  of  his  publications  is  stored. 

The  following  illustration  may  serve  to  show  how  this  system 
works :  Schmidt,  a  bookseller  in  Jena,  wishes  a  book  published  by 
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Miiller,  in  Bonn.  Among  the  zettels  which  he  sends  to-day  to 
Wagner,  his  hommissionar  in  Leipzig,  he  will  inclose  one  with 
the  name  of  this  book.  As  soon  as  Wagner  receives  the  zettel 
he  sends  it  to  the  Bestellanstalt.  At  the  next  distribution  it  is 
sent  to  Schneider,  Mailer's  Leipzig  kommissionar.  Schneider 
sends  the  book  to  Wagner,  and  he  in  torn  forwards  it  to  Jena. 
This  may  look  like  a  rather  complicated  process,  but  in  reality  the 
saving  is  very  great  Suppose  Schmidt  receives  orders  to-day  for 
books  published  by  fifty  different  firms ;  at  a  great  saving  of  labor 
and  postage  he  sends  his  zettek,  all  under  a  single  inclosure,  to 
Wagner,  who  forwards  the  books  at  once.  Li  some  cases,  as  in 
the  shipment  of  books  to  Leipzig,  there  are  certain  days  on  which 
a  composite  packet  is  made  up  by  the  different  houses,  and  the 
books  are  thus  sent  at  a  reduced  cost. 

The  Bestellanstalt  is  supported  by  the  Leipzig  Verein,  the 
members  being  divided  into  twenty-eight  classes,  and  paying  ac- 
cording to  rank.  A  great  firm  like  that  of  Brockhaus  pays  1,100 
marks  yearly,  while  a  member  of  the  twenty-eighth  class  pays  but 
three  marks. 

Since,  however,  the  postal  affairs  have  come  under  the  control 
of  the  imperial  government,  an  excellent  packet^ervioe  has  been 
created.  When  greater  haste  is  required  in  filling  small  orders 
booksellers  often  send  now  directly  to  the  publishers ;  and  as  the 
postal  charges  are  very  low,  this  custom  has  grown  greatly  of  late. 

With  nearly  2,000,000  zettels  passing  through  the  Bestellan- 
stalt annually,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exchange  of  packets  among 
the  Leipzig  firms  is  an  immense  business.  Efforts  were  made 
some  years  ago  to  establish  a  bureau  for  the  general  deUveiy 
of  packets;  but  the  measure  was  looked  upon  as  inexpedient 
and  was  therefore  dropped.  Each  kommissionar  distributes  the 
books  ordered  from  him.  The  method  of  delivering  the  packets 
is  very  simple,  almost  primitive.  Large  willow  baskets  contain- 
ing the  packets  are  placed  upon  a  two-wheeled  frame,  which 
is  dragged  about  the  streets  by  one  or  two  stout  youngsters,  these 
rather  odd  vehicles  being  seldom  out  of  one's  sight  on  the  streets. 
Teams  are  used,  of  course,  for  large  orders. 

Most  books,  except  sch(¥>l-books,  the  works  of  standard  litera- 
ture, —  except,  in  short,  all  such  books  as  find  ready  sale  among 
the  masses,  —  are  given  to  the  public  unbound.  Nearly  all  works 
designed  for  students  and  men  engaged  in  scholarly  occupations 
are  issued  in  paper  covers  and  are  uncut.  The  buyer  may  thus 
have  his  books  bound  according  to  his  tastes  and  resources. 
Binding  is  done  in  Leipzig  very  cheaply.     An  octavo  volume  is 
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excellently  bound  for  twenty-five  cents ;  in  cheaper  style  for  half 
of  that  sum.  The  more  important  kommissionare  have  one  or 
more  binderies  in  connection  with  their  establishments,  so  as  to 
meet  orders  for  bound  volumes  expeditiously. 

For  the  book-men,  the  great  event  of  the  year  is  the  Book  Fair, 
which  is  held  every  year  soon  after  Easter.  At  this  time  all 
accounts  must  be  settled.  Booksellers  assemble  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  and  from  foreign  countries.  Formerly  the  Fair  lasted 
a  week ;  but  now,  with  improved  business  methods  and  the  more 
perfect  consolidation  of  the  book-trade,  only  two  days  are  re- 
quired. In  connection  with  the  Fair  there  is  usually  a  display  of 
the  recent  productions  of  the  press,  and  all  improvements  and 
inventions  affecting  the  book-trade;  but  this  feature  will  be 
omitted  this  year.  The  Fair  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Borsen- 
verein,  which  holds  its  yearly  meeting  at  this  time.  It  is  com- 
posed of  1,544  members,  and  includes  many  German  booksellers 
in  neighboring  nations.  Besides  this  great  Verein,  which  covers 
all  departments  of  the  trade,  there  are  eight  other  general  Vereins 
for  special  departments ;  and  these  eight  also  meet  usually  at  the 
Easter  Fair. 

The  preeminence  of  Leipzig  in  the  book-trade  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  kommissionare 
in  the  four  principal  centres,  together  with  their  kommittenten. 


Ottiet. 

K--.««U.. 

16 

Stuttgart 

443 

33 

Berlin. 

399 

37 

yienna. 

609 

136 

Leipzig. 

6,916 

The  growth  of  the  German  book-trade  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table.  German  publications  of  Austria  and  Switzerland 
are  included. 


Dots. 

Ho.  of  work! 
pobUahed. 

Date. 

No.  of  works 

1564 

256 

1870 

10,108 

1600 

832 

1880 

14,940 

1700 

d61 

1884 

15,607 

1764 

1,344 

1885 

16,305 

1800 

3,906 

^^ 
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Comparing  the  English  production  with  this,  we  find  that  m 
1884  there  were  published  in  England  4,832  works,  and  that  in 
1886  the  number  fell  to  4,307.  The  English  claim,  however, 
that  the  Germans  count  a  great  many  minor  publications  as  books 
which  in  England  would  be  included  in  reports. 

Examining  the  character  of  the  Grerman  books  for  the  past  two 
years  we  get  the  following  table,  omitting  the  less  interesting 
divisions. 


Pedagogy,  inolading  sohool-books 

Law,  politics,  eto. 

Theology 

Polite  literature •    •    •    •    . 

Medicine,  veterinary  works,  eto 

Natural  science,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  etc  .... 

Hbtory,  biograi^iy,  eto 

Classics,  oriental  languages,  antiquities,  mythology  . 

Finearts 

Modem  languages,  including  O.  G.  literature      •    • 

Mathematics,  astronomy,  eto 

Philosophy. 


2,039 

2,169 

M72 

1,483 

1,461 

1,391 

1,303 

1,345 

928 

904 

835 

851 

807 

777 

612 

710 

623 

660 

489 

570 

204 

252 

132 

136 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  ^^  Borsenblatt,*'  the  official 
organ  of  the  Borsenverein.  It  appears  daily  thronghout  the  year 
except  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Among  English-speaking  people  the  best  known  of  all  the 
Leipzig  publishers  is  Baron  Tauchnitz.  His  famous  ^^  Collection 
of  British  Authors,"  to  which  the  name  ^  Tauchnitz  Edition"  soon 
came  to  be  applied,  has  made  his  name  familiar  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Nearly  all  the  standard  works  of  England  and 
America,  including  vast  numbers  of  works  by  the  more  successful 
novelists  of  the  present  century,  appear  in  this  edition.  The  first 
volume,  Bulwer's  ^  Pelham,"  appeared  in  1841 ;  and  the  series  had 
already  in  1868  reached  its  thousandth  number,  —  an  event  cele- 
brated by  publishing  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible.  Tauch- 
nitz recognizes  the  rights  of  authors,  and  pays  the  English  and 
Americans  according  to  a  fixed  contract.  Lord  Macaulay  received 
in  this  way  16,000  thalers  (nearly  112,000),  and  his  heirs  am- 
tinue  to  receive  a  royalty.  C^r^r^^\r> 
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The  great  publisher  is  now  seventy  years  old;  though,  from 
his  erect  carriage,  brisk  movements,  and  fresh,  kindly  features,  he 
looks  scarcely  more  than  fifty.  The  baronetcy  was  conferred  on 
him  in  1860,  and  for  some  years  he  has  been  British  consul  for 
Saxony. 

Another  well-known  Leipzig  firm  is  that  of  Karl  Baedeker,  the 
publisher  of  the  famous  guide-books  for  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  firm  was  founded  at  Coblentz  in  1827  by  the  Baede- 
ker whose  name  it  bears.  It  was  moved  to  Leipzig  in  1871,  and 
is  now  owned  by  Fritz  Baedeker. 

William  C.  Dreher. 

University  of  Leipzig. 


BEYSCHLAG'S  "LIFE  OF  CHRIST.''^ 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  believing  scholarship  at  length 
prosecuting  in  good  earnest  the  task  of  making  a  scientific  repre- 
sentation of  our  Lord's  life ;  scientific,  inasmuch  as  the  Gospels 
are  employed  in  it  as  the  established  principles  of  historical  science 
require.  We  must  take  care,  it  should  be  said  at  the  outset,  not 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  work.  One  disposed  to  make  hi£ 
trust  in  Jesus  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  the  world's  Redeemer 
dependent  upon  the  solution  of  a  scientific  problem,  and  so  to  base 
his  faith  upon  scientific  conclusions,  will  soon  find  that  he  is  lean- 
ing upon  a  broken  reed.  For  our  knowledge  is  fragmentary,  and 
must  ever  remain  so ;  while  the  scientific  questions  which  present 
themselves  here  are  so  complicated,  and,  as  regards  some  impor- 
tant points,  so  far  from  being  settied,  that  a  great  variety  of  views 
may  be,  and,  indeed,  have  been,  built  upon  premises  essentially 
identical 

This  will  iqppear  from  even  a  very  hasty  comparison  of  Bey- 
schlag's  "Life  of  Jesus''  with  that  published  by  me  a  few  years 


1  Da$  Leben  Jetu.    Yon  WiUibald  Bejsohla;.    2  Baade.    Halle,  1885-86. 

TUs  aHade  was  written  in  Gennaa  for  the  Andevtr  Rmnew,  An  Artiele 
will  appear  in  &  later  nomber,  diseossing  iome  of  the  leading  points  touched 
vpon,  from  another  point  of  fiew  from  that  occupied  bj  this  di«tingnishBd 
scholar. 

*  The  discrepancy  is  not  quite  so  great,  it  should  be  said,  as  it  appears  to  be. 
Bejsehlag  took  a  mistaken  course,  and  one  likely  to  mislead  any  one  of  his 
'esdeis  who  may  measure  the  value  of  labor  in  any  department  of  science  by 
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But  if  the  results  obtained  by  applying  critical  tests  to  tiie 
sources  are  still  so  far  from  being  certain,  bow  can  they  serve  as 
the  foundation  of  a  faith  which  must  stand  upon  an  inmiovable 
foundation  if  it  stand  at  all?  No;  our  faith  rests  upon  ihe 
apostolic  preaching,  and  upon  our  personal  experience  of  the  re- 
deeming, sanctifying,  and  joy-giving  power  of  this  message  ci 
salvation.  And  so  supported,  it  furnishes  a  legitimate  presump- 
tion that  the  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  g^ven  us  in  the  Gospels 
cannot  furnish  a  picture  of  our  Redeemer  distorted  and  mislead- 
ing in  any  essential  particular ;  that  is,  in  any  such  way  as  to 
affect  our  religious  knowledge.  But  how  far  Grod  has  been  pleased 
to  g^ve  us  in  these  documents,  and  in  the  means  of  testing  them  at 
our  command,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  our  Lord's  life  scientifically  established  in  all  respects,  — 
as  to  this  our  faith  has  no  testimony  to  give. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often :  one  who  is  seeking  a  streng^ened 
faith,  a  quickened  love  to  the  Saviour,  incitement  to  follow  Christ*s 
example,  relief  from  the  sense  of  sin,  or  comfort  under  the  tri^ 
of  life,  and  who  would  therefore  give  his  whole  soul  to  contem- 
plating the  Master  and  the  Master's  life,  should  not  go  to  a  *^  Life 
of  Jesus."  For  such  an  one  the  Gospels  as  they  lie  before  us  con- 
tain the  best  and  the  sufficient  representation  of  our  Lord's  life. 
He  will  not  need  a  theory  of  inspiration  to  help  him  believe  them, 
nor  will  he  find  himself  stumbling  over  ^^  contradictions; "  he  will 
not  see  any,  because  there  are  none  which  reach  to  the  great  fact 
which  g^ves  value  to  the  whole  narrative.  The  miraculous  elements 
in  the  story,  to  him  who  sees  lying  over  against  them  the  unique 
miracle  of  Christ's  entrance  into  human  life,  with  its  supernatural 
and  gracious  effect  upon  his  own  past  and  present  life,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  not  discordant  with  nature, — yes,  to  be  self-evidencing. 

It  was  not  until  faith  began  to  lose  its  first  vigor,  and  its 
sense  of  immediate  contact  with  its  object,  that  the  practice  of 
basing  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels  upon  a  theory  of  inspiration 
invented  in  the  face  of  contravening  and  obvious  facts  began. 
Theologians  tried  quietly  to  ignore  the  points  in  which  the  narra- 

the  finality  of  the  results  yielded  by  it,  in  scarcely  eyer  alluding  to  the  exten- 
sive agreement  between  oar  respeotiTe  oondosions,  — while,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
he  constantly  tarns  the  polemic  edge  of  his  representation  against  my  work. 
Let  me  say  here,  once  for  all,  that  I  mast  refer  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
points  in  respect  to  which  we  differ,  and  to  test  oar  respeotiTe  Yiews,  to  my 
book.  Beyschlag's  necessarily  hasty  allasions  to  it  giye  for  the  most  part  a  dis- 
torted, sometimes,  indeed,  a  positively  inoorreot  representation  of  my  TievB 
and  their  sapporting  basis. 
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tives  Tary,  or  to  reconcile  their  discrepancies  by  artificial  har- 
monizing* Presently  Christ's  mighty  works  began  to  be  viewed 
as  literally  ^*  miracles,"  whose  real  significance  lay  in  their  power 
to  compel  faith,  notwithstanding  their  incompetency  to  produce 
this  result  in  Jesus's  lifetime  and  ever  since,  and  notwithstand- 
ing our  Lord's  low  opinion  of  a  faith  based  on  signs  and  wonders. 

In  this  way  a  mistaken  apologetic  itself  put  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  skepticism.  And  skepticism  did  not  give  over  the  as- 
sault for  which  such  aid  had  been  g^ven  it  until  it  had  done  its 
best  to  show  that  the  content  of  our  Grospels,  all  but  a  trifling, 
scarcely  perceptible,  remnant  of  fact,  consists  of  legend,  myth, 
and  so-called  Tendenz  invention.  N^ative  criticism,  in  trying 
to  establish  this  conclusion,  gained  sudi  help  from  its  success  in 
meeting  a  mistaken  apologetic  that  many  childlike  minds  began  to 
doubt  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels,  and  to  suspect  that  faith 
in  the  Christ  presented  by  the  apostles  and  a  salvation  brought 
into  the  world  by  Him  would  pass  away  from  the  earth.  Thus  it 
became  necessary  to  begin  an  entirely  new  structure  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  one,  demolished  by  the  critics. 

The  genesb  of  the  Gospels  and  their  mutual  relations  had  to 
be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  historical  criticism, 
and  so  their  trustworthiness  as  sources  of  history  established. 
The  variation  manifest  in  the  parallel  accounts  of  some  events 
had  to  be  accounted  for,  and  the  underlying  fact  found  out  through 
careful  examination  of  the  several  narratives.  Then,  too,  the  mir 
raculous  elements  in  our  Lord's  life,  easily  established  as  historical 
reality,  needed  to  be  set  forth  in  their  natural  and  indissoluble 
connection  with  that  great,  all-inclusive  miracle  —  his  Person. 
Tet  it  must  be  added  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  scientific 
demonstration,  however  perfect,  to  beget  a  belief  in  this  miracle. 
Minds  with  whose  a  priori  assumptions  it  is  not  in  harmony 
will  always  find  ways  of  getting  rid  of  the  proofs  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Gospels.  Only  those  who  are  free  from  arbitrary 
philosophical  presuppositions  can  receive  it.  The  task  of  giving 
a  historical  representation  of  Christ's  life  is  reserved  for  believing 
science,  —  science  which  has  heea  freed  by  faith  from  theorizing 
prejudice. 

Beysohlag  has  just  taken  a  place  among  those  who  have  g^ven 
themselves  to  this  work.  His  contribution  to  it  we  now  proceed  to 
consider. 

His  book  consists  of  two  divisions,  about  equal  in  size.  The 
first,  by  a  process  of  scientific  research,  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
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narrative  of  which  the  seoond  consists.  The  author  thinks  this 
to  be  by  &r  the  best  way  of  writing  a  life  of  Christ ;  bat  I  oaii> 
not  think  that  the  work  to  be  done  can  so  be  best  accomplished, 
and  I  believe  that  the  work  in  hand  gives  ground  for  my  opinion, 
in  spite  of  Beysohlag's  great  narrative  talent.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  large  amount  of  annoying  repetition  which  this  m^bod 
has  occasioned,  it  has  robbed  of  tiieir  convincingness  many  of  the 
deductions  of  the  first  part,  since  they  now  appear  only  as  the  re- 
sult of  separate  critical  processes  instead  of  being  put  into  oonneo- 
tion  with  correlated  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  in  reading  many 
of  the  historical  statements  of  the  second  part  one  feels  the  lack 
of  the  underlying  reasons,  which  cannot  in  every  instance  be  car- 
ried over  from  the  investigations  of  the  first.  And  the  greater 
the  effort  a  writer  makes  to  construct  out  of  the  fragments  given 
by  the  Gospel  tradition  a  new  and  living  whole,  —  a  unity  which 
does  not  lie  immediately  manifest  in  them,  —  the  more  imperative 
is  the  duty  he  owes  tiie  church,  which  has  from  of  old  rightly 
held  these  fragmentary  Grospels  sacred,  to  give  his  reasons  for 
every  departure  from  the  narrative,  and  to  go  on  with  his  ovm 
new  structure  only  so  fast  as  he  defends  the  changes  it  requires. 
Such  a  separation  as  is  found  in  Beyschlag's  book  between  pic- 
torial statement  and  its  historical  grounds  would  be  permissible 
only  in  case  the  preliminary  inquiries  had  led  to  results  in  all  re> 
spects  well  established, —  such  as  would  have  gone  over  into  the 
details  of  the  narrative  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such  results  Bey- 
schlag  would,  it  may  be  presumed,  lay  no  claim  to  have  reached. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  to  his  overrating  in  some  degree  the  se^ 
curity  of  his  conclusions  that  he  hardly  ever  undertakes  to  justify 
ihem  as  against  opposing  views.  But  the  combat  with  Strauss  and 
Baur,  and  the  criticism  founded  by  them,  is  not  yet  fought  out, 
and  the  summary  way  of  meeting  tiieir  arguments  often  employed 
takes  due  account  neither  of  the  fascinating  g^fts  of  these  writers 
nor  of  the  actual  difficulties  against  which  their  pdemio  is  di- 
rected. 

Were  I  to  try  to  give  a  full  accoimt  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
in  hand,  I  could  hunlly  do  justice  to  the  wealth  of  its  contents, 
and  could  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  attractive  form.  I 
shall,  therefore,  simply  endeavor  to  point  out  that  which  is  dis- 
tinctive in  the  main  positions  and  in  the  leading  results  arrived 
at,  speaking  indiscriminately  of  what  belongs  to  either  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  work. 

Every  scientific  representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  must  have 
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its  beginning  in  the  writer's  examination  of  the  sonrces,  and  his 
decision  as  to  their  respectiye  values.    And  when  this  part  of  his 
work  is  examined,  the  central  question  respecting  it  must  be  as  to 
his  attitude  towards  the  fourth  Grospel.    If  we  find  that  he  re- 
jects this  Grospel,  we  may  conclude  that  he  has  not  made  a  really 
historical  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ.     Shut  up  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  events  furnished  by  the  synoptics  (assumed  of  late  to  be 
that  to  which  our  Lord*8  life  was  actually  restricted),  he  is  sure 
to  go  wrong.     The  structure  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  and  the 
conditions  which  brought  them  into  being,  make  this  inevitable. 
Such  a  writer  has  not  even  the  means  at  hand  for  reaching  a  just 
view  of  Christ's  Person.    We  need  not  fear  finding  in  Beyschlag 
one  thus  disqualified  for  the  work  in  hand ;  for  he  has  long  been 
admitted  to  be  among  the  keenest  and  sturdiest  defenders  of  the 
fourdi  Gospel.     His  belief  in  its  genuineness  is  not  of  a  blind,  un- 
critical nature.     On  the  contrary,  he  belongs  to  those  who  deem  it 
a  thing  not  incompatible  with  the  genuineness  of  this  Gt>spel  that 
our  Lord's  discourses  and  conversations  should  throughout  be  freely 
reported  in  it,  and  should  have  explanatory  and  interpretative 
suggestions  from  the  hand  of  John.     Unless  this  is  assumed,  the 
Gospel  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  historical  knowledge 
concerning  Christ,  to  be  united  with  that  which  comes  from  the 
odier  Grospels  into  a  complete  representation.    But  the  distinction 
drawn  between  the  Johannean  form  of  these  discourses  and  their 
original  content  will  excite  a  not  unjust  suspicion  that  we  are 
taking  away  the  basis  of  confidence  in  their  historicity,  unless  it 
is  carried  through  in  a  more  thorough  and  severely  scientific  way 
than  Beyschlag's.     If  he  had  done  this  part  of  his  work  well,  it 
would  have  become  apparent  that  the  fourth  Gospel  may  be  put  to 
a  larger  and  more  confident  use  than  that  which  it  has  received  in 
his  book ;  that,  behind  the  veil  of  the  Johannean  representation 
of  Christ's  discourses,  the  historical  outlines  are  visible  with  a  dis- 
tinctness which  he,  with  his  eclectic  way  of  treating  the  Gospel, 
cannot  ascribe  to  them.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make,  as  he  does,  a  distinction  between  events  pictorially  repre- 
sented by  John  and  occurrences  narrated  by  the  synoptists ;  or  to 
force  a  harmony  between  the  Johannean  and  the  synoptic  account 
of  an  incident  when  the  narratives  naturally  interpreted  do  not 
give  it,  and  when  its  absence  can  be  easily  explained. 

We  proceed  to  consider  our  author's  use  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels. Let  it  be  said,  by  way  of  preface,  that  the  current  criticism 
which  sees  only  in  the  first  the  genuine  nucleus  of  apostolic  tradi- 
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tioD,  which  has  even  here  passed  ihroogh  the  hands  of  several  re- 
visers ;  which  finds  in  Luke  a  new  edition  of  the  same,  shaped  more 
or  less  by  Tendenzj  and  in  Mark  only  an  epitome  of  the  aO^er 
two,  puts  the  historical  value  of  the  three  on  a  very  low  plane.  As 
regards  Beyschlag's  criticism  of  these  Gospels  its  leading  feature 
is  that  he  takes  the  view  of  their  genesis  which  is  steadily  win- 
ning the  approval  of  unprejudiced  investigators,  namely,  that 
which  makes  all  the  three  rest,  speaking  generally,  upon  two 
ancient  sources ;  namely,  the ''  Logia  *'  (that  is,  the  collection  made 
by  the  apostle  Matthew  of  traditional  material,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  sayings  of  our  Lord),  and  the  notes  which  Mark  set  down 
from  his  recollection  of  things  told  him  by  Peter  about  Christ. 

We  also  regard  him  correct  in  thinking  that  our  whole  synoptie 
literature,  including  its  written  sources,  came  into  being  between 
66  and  80  a.  d.  We  only  regret  that  he  still  defends  the  Ur- 
Marcus  hypothesis,  the  untenableness  of  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly shown  by  the  modifications  it  has  received,  and  which  has  at 
last  been  given  up  by  its  first  propounder.  According  to  this  hy- 
pothesis, our  second  Gospel  is  not  the  ''  Mark  source  "  which  was 
used  by  the  other  two  Evangelists,  but  is  a  revision  of  this  source. 
Beyschlag  has  had  no  better  success  than  other  defenders  of  the 
theory  in  finding  a  probable  motive  for  making  this  revision.  In 
maintaining  the  hypothesis  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  distinguish 
this  assumed  foundation  of  our  present  second  Gospel  from  the 
document  which  Papias  attests  Mark  to  have  written,  and  which, 
as  described  by  him,  corresponds  so  exactly  with  our  Mark.  This 
criticism  not  only  seriously  impairs  the  historical  value  of  our 
second  Gospel,  but  stands  in  the  way  of  an  insight  into  its  genesis, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  its  composition.  More  than  this, 
it  makes  its  followers  unable  to  recognize  the  full  compass  of  that 
original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  known  to  the  author  of  our  second 
Gospel,  but  employed  by  the  other  two  synoptists  much  more 
extensively,  and  to  reconstruct  it  with  scientific  certainty, — a 
feasible  task,  and  one  which  must  be  performed  before  the  primi- 
tive Matthew  can  render  its  full  service  as  a  historical  source. 

But  an  adequate  use  of  our  Gt>spels  is  not  insured  by  a  con- 
prehension  of  their  genesis  and  mutual  relations.  Such  compre- 
hension may  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  favorable  opinion  concern- 
ing the  trustworthiness  of  the  information  they  bring,  but  it 
cannot,  of  itself,  give  a  fixed  norm  for  the  transmission  of  par- 
ticular facts.  Nor,  indeed,  can  this  be  had  unless  we  give  the 
processes  through  which  the  report  of  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's 
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life  lias  become  the  written  narrative  before  us,  a  more  thorough 
scrutiny,  and  one  showing  a  better  mastery  of  principles  than 
BeyscUag  seems  to  have  g^ven  it.  His  deficiency  in  this  particular 
shows  itself  in  his  conceding  on  the  one  hand  that  legend-making 
is  one  of  the  factors  which  have  produced  our  Gospels,  and  in 
claiming  on  the  other  hand  for  the  synoptic  report  of  Jesus's  very 
language  a  certainty  of  exactness  not  only  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  oral  tradition,  but  also  in  broad  contrast  with  the  free 
way  in  which,  accordiag  to  Beyschlag  himself,  John  has  reported 
our  Lord's  discourses,  —  whose  report  alone,  be  it  remembered, 
oomes  to  us  directly  from  an  eye-witness.  Moreover,  Beyschlag 
has  not  recognized,  and  of  course  has  not  set  forth  the  reasons 
for  the  freedom  which  our  evangelists  evidently  allowed  them- 
selves in  working  over  their  written  sources,  notwithstanding  that 
a  careful  examination  of  the  text  affords  the  fullest  proof  of  this 
freedom.  It  is  this  omission  that  enables  a  writer  who  regards 
the  Evangelists'  account  of  Christ's  birth  and  childhood  as  essen- 
tially legendary,  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  strict  belief  in  the 
credibility  of  the  gospel  tradition.  Beyschlag's  omission  to  sub- 
ject the  sources  to  a  scientific  examination  has  just  this  effect 
upon  his  method,  that  when  he  comes  to  set  forth  the  facts  in 
detail,  he  uses  purely  subjective  tests,  and,  instead  of  asking  what 
the  earliest  tradition  commends  as  being  well  authenticated,  ac- 
cepts or  rejects  according  as  it  may  suit  his  general  conception  of 
the  history.  As  an  especial  illustration  of  this  subjectiveness 
may  be  mentioned  his  receiving,  without  question,  secondary 
touches  from  Luke's  hand,  under  the  influence  of  tt  one-sided 
preference  for  the  third  GospeL  Beyschlag  is  thus  capable  of 
falling  back  into  the  old  vice  of  harmonizing,  by  which  discrepant 
features  of  the  narrative  were  forced  into  an  arbitrary  representa- 
tion. And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  carries  his  assumption  that  we 
have  the  very  words  of  Jesus  to  the  point  of  declaring  varying 
reports  of  the  same  saying  to  be  different  utterances  of  our 
Lord. 

In  regard  to  Beyschlag's  treatment  of  the  parables,  it  must  be 
said  that  his  exegesis  is  always  deficient  in  exact  method,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  insistance  on  the  letter  of  Scripture,  capable 
of  adapting  itself  often  to  his  prepossessions,  has  not  avoided 
the  too  common  error  of  confounding  the  historical  meaning  and 
the  allegorizing  employment  of  that  meaning.  And  since  the 
allegorizing  treatment  of  the  parables  begins  within  the  Gospel 
narratives  (a  thing  capable  of  demonstration,  and  consonant  with 
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the  edifying  aim  of  the  Gospels),  until  in  John's  Gospel  the 
original  parabolical  form  is  almost  entirely  obliterated,  all  means 
of  discriminating  between  what  is  original  and  what  is  seoondary 
are  lacking  to  him.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  claims  to  be  defending 
the  Evangelists  against  a  lawless  skepticism,  but  he  does  not  see 
that  his  polemic  for  the  letter  is  only  justified  when  a  point  oE 
view  is  taken  which  he  not  only  does  not  take  himself,  but  even 
strongly  condemns. 

That  our  author  is  not  really  solicitous  for  the  letter  of  the  Gos- 
pels becomes  evident  as  soon  as  that  Idi^r  fails  to  harmonize  with 
his  own  presuppositions,  and  is  especially  manifest  in  the  great 
freedom  which  he  allows  himself  in  his  treatment  of  such  dis- 
courses of  Christ  as  they  contain.  Any  one  who  has  considered 
the  conditions  under  which  the  oldest  tradition  of  our  Lord's 
words  came  into  being  must  be  aware  that  it  could  have  been,  and 
actually  was,  only  through  a  remarkably  favorable  combination  of 
circumstances  that  there  was  preserved  to  us  not  merely  a  precious 
treasure  of  scattered  sayings  and  single  parables,  but  also  a 
number  of  series  of  connected  sayings,  and  even  the  substance  of 
larger  discourses  g^ven  in  their  historical  ccmnection.  These  latter 
are,  it  is  true,  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  in 
whose  Gospel  they  are  respectively  found,  sometimes  abbreviated, 
sometimes  united  with  other  discourses ;  but  we  know  such  union 
only  through  examination  conducted  by  scientific  methods,  and  it 
is  not  until  we  find  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  sources  a  valid 
reason  for  it,  or  can  point  out  in  them  the  separate  sayings  or  dis- 
courses in  their  individuality,  that  we  have  the  right  to  take 
them  out  of  the  connection  into  which  they  have  been  set  by 
the  Evangelists. 

But  it  is  plain  that  Beyschlag  has,  without  being  able  to  furnish 
any  such  critical  reason  for  his  procedure,  broken  up  many  of  the 
larger  discourses,  and  used  the  fragments,  sometimes  here,  some- 
times there,  as  comports  with  purely  subjective  points  of  view.  In 
doing  this  he  has  often  torn  these  discourses  out  of  their  historical 
setting,  and  so  made  it  impossible  to  form  a  confident  opinion  as 
to  what  they  mean. 

At  any  rate,  to  profess  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  tra- 
ditional wording  of  the  separate  sayings,  and  yet  to  subject  the 
affirmation  of  the  tradition  as  to  the  connection  of  these  sayings 
to  a  trenchant  criticism,  is  a  self -contradictory  procedure.  That 
the  real  reason  for  our  author's  giving  the  tradition  severe  treat- 
ment here  is  his  stumbling  at  its  contents,  is  evident  notably  in 
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his  attitude  towards  the  great  paronsia-disoourse.  It  shonld  also 
be  said  that  our  Gospels  give  means  of  joining  the  suocessiye 
events  and  discourses  which  he  has  overlooked,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  often  tibirows  &cts  together  in  a  promiscuous 


It  is  gratifjring  that  Beyschlag  stoutly  defends  the  chronology 
which  reckons  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius's  reign  from  the 
b^inning  of  his  joint  rule  with  Augustus.  The  critics  have  tried 
to  cry  down  this  view  as  an  apologetic  makeshift ;  but  its  remov- 
ing Uie  difficulties  of  the  chronology  of  the  Evangelists  is  far  from 
being  its  sole  recommendation.  It  is  commended  by  independent 
considerations  of  no  mean  force.  Beyschlag  also  stands  firm 
against  hostile  criticism  in  the  view  that  assigns  two  years  to  our 
Lord's  ministry,  putting  it  between  27  and  29  a.  d.  But  his 
procedure  in  distributing  through  these  two  years  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels  is  marred  throughout  by  two  faults,  in  which 
a  confirmation  of  what  was  said  above  about  his  exegesis  may  be 
found.  First,  Christ's  baptismal  work  in  Judea  (a  purely  pre- 
paratory work)  is  made  to  extend  from  the  Passover  of  the  first 
year  to  the  following  December,  while  the  momentous  period  of 
the  Gralilean  activity,  of  which  we  have  such  a  rich  report,  is  con- 
tracted to  three  months  I  In  the  way  of  this  chronology  stands 
John  iv.  86,  implying  that  Jesus,  in  his  journey  through  Samaria, 
was  surrounded  by  corn-fields  which  were  alr^uly  growing  green. 
This  obstacle  cannot  be  removed  by  taking  the  words  as  a  proverb, 
—  this  interpretation  has  long  been  shown  to  be  untenable,  not- 
withstanding that  Beyschlag  advocates  it ;  and,  indeed,  new  diffi- 
culties respecting  the  work  in  Galilee  present  themselves  as  soon 
as  the  words  are  thus  understood,  as  appears  in  our  author's  own 
narrative.  Beyschlag  has  done  a  yet  more  arbitrary  thing  in  al- 
tering, under  the  stress  of  his  view  of  the  miracle  of  Cana,  the 
^*few  days  "  of  John  i.  12  to  several  weeks,  to  make  a  space  of 
time  in  which  Jesus  could  inaugurate  his  public  labors.  Our 
author  puts  into  the  space  thus  secured  (having  arbitrarily  set  for 
a  later  date  the  calling  of  the  apostles)  a  series  of  events  belonging 
to  the  Gblilean  ministry,  and  first  related  by  Mark.  This  proce- 
dure obscures  the  meaning  of  Christ's  cleansing  of  the  Temple  — 
that  so  natural  opening  of  his  public  career.  A  second  and  more 
serious  fault  in  Beyschlag's  chronology  remains  to  be  pointed  out. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  he  could  reckon  Christ's  open  return  to 
his  baptismal  work,  a  return  which  was  evidently  the  result  of 
his  experiences  at  the  first  passover,  as  belonging  to  our  Lord's 
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first  ^^  oonrse  of  victory.**  The  assignment  causes  the  step  referred 
to,  with  its  consequences,  to  wear  an  entirely  false  light.  The 
view  that  it  was  the  tidings  of  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  which 
brought  this  baptismal  work  to  an  end  finds  no  support  whatever 
in  John  iv.  1.  On  the  other  hand,  Beyschlag  regards  Christ's  pub- 
lic appearance  as  Messiah  in  Galilee,  with  its  peculiar  message  of 
the  nearness  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  manifold  miracles,  as  one  of 
Jesus's  ^^  retreats."  He  makes  this  part  of  his  career  open  (not- 
withstanding the  indications  of  a  different  order  which  Luke 
gives)  with  the  scene  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  which  he 
assumes  to  have  actually  issued  in  an  attack  upon  Jesus's  life. 
For  such  attack,  at  this  time,  no  intelligible  motive  can  be  given. 
Following  out  this  beginning,  he  carries  the  Gralilean  labors,  as 
given  by  Mark,  as  far  as  the  first  conflict  about  the  Sabbath,  and 
then  makes  Jesus  once  more  ^^ withdraw'*  himself  from  public 
labor  to  work  within  the  limits  of  the  discipleship.  In  doing  this, 
however,  he  blurs  the  distinction  between  the  wider  and  the  closer 
circle  of  Christ's  followers.  And  this  disposition  is  in  conflict 
with  our  oldest  source  in  inserting  here  the  calling  of  Peter  and 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  To  this  time  belongs 
the  main  work  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  which  our  author  describes 
under  the  heading,  ^^  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  Gtennesareth."  ^ 
Beyschlag  adheres  to  the  right  scheme  of  the  public  life  of 
Jesus,  in  making  the  sending  out  of  the  disciples  coincident  with 
Christ's  going  up  to  attend  the  feast  of  Purim.  But  he  breaks 
with  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  tradition  in  saying  that  not 
only  the  twelve,  but  seventy  more  disciples  were  sent  forth  on  this 
occasion.  Moreover,  he  has  cut  out  of  the  discourse  then  spoken, 
transmitted  from  the  oldest  source  by  Luke,  the  very  words  which 
g^ve  the  clearest  historical  view  of  the  transaction  and  the  accom- 
panying circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  he  appends  to  the 
work  which,  according  to  John,  Jesus  did  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast 
of  Purim  a  quantity  of  synoptic  matter,  the  appositeness  of  which 

^  Although  Beyschlag  holds  with  the  first  Evangelist  that  Jesus  took  up  his 
abode  in  Capemamn,  yet  his  narratiye  does  not  make  our  Lord  live  there  ex- 
cept daring  the  putative  ''few  weeks"  before  the  first  passover,  spoken  of 
above,  and  the  loosely  designated  ''  Capemanm  days,"  which,  from  what  he 
sa3rs  about  them,  cannot  have  comprised  the  entire  summer.  Here  it  becomes 
evident  that  his  rendering  of  John  iv.  35  would,  even  if  exegeticaUy  possible, 
give  him  no  real  help  in  setting  forth  the  progress  of  Christ's  work  among  the 
people,  since  the  events  narrated  in  his  chapters  Ylll.  and  IX.  cannot  possibly 
have  filled  up  the  time  between  the  smnmer  of  the  first  year  and  the  following 
March. 
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cannot  be  established.  While  he  is  right  in  regarding  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  events  immediately  following,  as  the 
turning-point  of  Christ's  work  in  Gralilee,  he  is  arbitrary  in  setting 
in  connection  with  this  crisis  other  events,  which  the  Evangelists 
undoubtedly  assign,  and  with  good  ground,  to  an  earlier  date.  And 
in  denying  that  the  confession  of  Christ  which  John  attributes  to 
Peter  is  identical  with  that  g^ven  by  the  synoptists,  he  destroys  the 
close  connection  of  events,  and  so  hides  the  development  of  the  his- 
torical forces  at  work.  Beyschlag  does  not  succeed  in  making  it 
clear  that  this  confession  was  made  by  Peter  at  the  end  of  the 
long  journey  into  Gentile  regions,  devoted  entirely  by  our  Lord  to 
teaching  his  disciples.  On  the  contrary,  the  departure  for  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  which  came  immediately  after  this  confession,  is 
even  by  him  (and  rightly)  made  directly  to  follow  a  last  hasty 
visit  to  Galilee.  Beyschlag  assigns  to  Christ's  work  in  Jerusalem 
between  the  feast  of  tabernacles  and  that  of  the  dedication  a 
quantity  of  synoptic  material,  which  unquestionably  belongs  to 
the  days  just  preceding  the  last  passover.  He  reserves  some  more 
of  this  matter  for  the  short  time  spent  in  Perea,  although  the 
sources  furnish  no  reason  for  locating  there  the  events  alluded  to. 

From  Perea  Christ  went  to  Bethany  to  raise  Lazarus  from  the 
grave.  Then  came  the  last  passover.  Of  what  took  place  on  this 
occasion  Beyschlag  g^ves  a  very  meagre  account.  He  puts  into 
his  description,  however,  the  discussion  about  Christ's  authority 
and  its  ground,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  occurring  at  a  time 
when  Jesus  was  allowing  the  whole  people  to  honor  Him  as  the 
Messianic  King. 

We  pass  from  our  author's  chronology  to  examine  his  treat- 
ment of  details.  Our  minds  naturally  turn  first  to  his  attitude 
towards  the  supernatural  side  of  our  Lord's  life.  We  regret  to 
find  that  he  has  in  this  book  abandoned  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion, which  he  has  always  hitherto  defended,  and  that  with  it  he 
has  as  good  as  thrown  overboard  the  whole  synoptic  introduction 
to  our  Lord's  life,  on  account  of  its  poetic  style. 

Of  course  he  cannot,  with  his  presupposition  as  to  the*origin  of 
our  Gt)spels,  show  it  to  be  conceivable  that  in  circles  to  which 
Jesus's  family  belonged,  during  the  lifetime  of  some  of  his  near 
kindred,  a  legend  could  have  grown  up  which  exposed  Mary  to 
gross  slander  from  all  who  were  not  Christian  believers ;  but  this 
he  is  bound  to  do,  for  if  we  do  not  accept  the  account  of  Jesus's 
birth  as  a  report  of  fact,  we  have  to  deal  with  legend,  pure  and 
simple.     Of  the  beautiful  thoughts  which  Beyschlag  lauds  as  con- 
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taining  the  ^^  essential  truth  "  of  this  ^^  poetic  story,"  we  have  to 
say  that  not  the  slightest  traoe  of  them  is  found  in  the  Gospel 
narratives.  The  representation  of  the  story  as  the  product  of 
these  ideas  utterly  lacks  the  foundation  of  proof.  Beyschlag^s 
more  impetuous  than  discreet  polemic  against  recent  attempits  to 
prove  that  negative  criticism  has  failed  to  show  l^;end-making 
to  have  been  here  i)06sible,  not  to  say  probable^  only  reveals  the 
untenableness  of  the  position  he  has  finally  taken.  For  he  will 
not  abide  by  its  necessary  conclusion.  He  will  not  admit  that 
we  have  not  much  information  concerning  our  Lord's  birth  and 
childhood.  He  would  have  us  fully  believe  that  a  pure  maiden, 
leading  a  retired  life,  engaged  herself  to  a  descendant  of  David, 
of  a  spirit  congenial  to  hers,  in  the  hope  of  giving  birth,  through 
him,  to  the  Messiah.  After,  not  before,  she  became  pr^nant,  did 
she  receive  a  divine  revelation  concerning  the  object  of  her  ma- 
ternal hopes.  Joseph  went  to  Bethlehem,  not  because  led  by  a 
divine  revelation,  but  because  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  thither. 
That  is  to  say,  he  migrated  thither  in  order  to  have  Micah  ▼.  1 
fulfilled.  '^  The  good  tidings  of  great  joy  "  did  not  come  to  the 
shepherds  by  supernatural  revelation;  Joseph  imparted  it  to  them 
as  they  stood  about  the  manger  in  Bethlehem.  To  him  this  is 
history. 

Beyschlag  is  disposed,  to  be  sure  (he  has  not  reached  full  con- 
viction in  the  matter),  to  allow  Simeon,  and  the  Chaldean  magi, 
and  the  murder  of  the  innocents,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  to 
keep  their  places  in  the  narrative.  But  what  right  has  he  to  do 
this  ?  Many  details  of  the  letter  can,  it  is  true,  here  be  referred 
to  the  poetical  style  of  the  narrative,  but  the  right  to  hold  to  any 
substantial  part  of  it  as  historically  guaranteed  is  only  gained  bj 
recognizing  the  basis  of  the  tradition  it  embodies  to  be  one  of  fact. 
This  right  is  not  possessed  by  a  writ^  who  finds  in  the  tradition 
only  a  framework  of  fact,  to  be  filled  in  at  his  pleasure  with 
events  substituted  for  those  described  in  the  Gospd  narrative.  If, 
for  example,  in  the  synoptic  story  of  our  Lord's  childhood,  we 
have  fact  so  overgrown  with  myth  that  the  nucleus  of  reality  can 
only  be  guessed  at,  we  cannot  single  ont  the  visit  of  the  boy  Jesus 
to  the  Temple,  and  call  it  historical,  merely  because  this  part  of 
the  story  presents  no  internal  difficulties. 

We  come  to  Beyschlag's  treatment  of  our  Lord's  miracles. 
Among  these  the  so-called  nature-miracles  have  always  presented 
more  difficulties  than  the  rest,  and  notably  that  of  the  wedding 
in  Cana,  and  that  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.    Beside 
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these  we  may  put  the  walking  upon  the  water,  and  the  stilling 
of  the  tempest.  Now,  one  who  holds  Beyschlag's  presuppositions 
about  the  sources  cannot  speak  here  of  "  myth  "  or  of  "  poetic " 
recasting  of  fact,  nor  say  that  a  natural  occurrence  was  misunder- 
stood by  eye-witnesses,  and  that  their  mistaken  impression  of  its 
nature  was  embodied  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  Such  an  one  is 
shut  up  either  to  regarding  the  events  in  question  as  acts  of 
sheer  almighty  power  (exercised,  of  course,  through  Christ),  or 
to  the  alternative  of  seeing  in  them  acts  of  divine  Providence 
which,  in  the  representations  of  eye-witnesses,  have  became  mira- 
cles of  creative  force.  This  is  most  plainly  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  miracle  of  Cana,  which  can  more  easily  than  the  others  be 
regarded  as  a  work  embodying  creative  might.  But  it  is  in  the 
case  of  this  miracle  that  Beyschlag  would  avoid  the  inevitable 
choice  just  described,  and  cling  to  the  old  view,  which  finds  the 
key  to  the  event  in  the  subjective  state  of  the  witnesses  of  Christ's 
act ;  which  is  but  one  form,  and  that  a  bold  one,  of  the  so-called 
^*  natural  explanation."  This  antiquated  view  adopted  by  our  au- 
thor makes  Jesus  to  have  caused  water  to  be  set  before  the  guests, 
and  by  his  power  over  their  minds  to  have  made  it  seem  to  them 
to  be  costly  wine.  This  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
excitement  into  which  Jesus's  preaching  threw  them  made  the 
water  taste  like  wine. 

That  the  narrative  does  not  speak  of  a  preaching  of  Jesus  at 
the  wedding,  and  that  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  He  would 
preach  on  such  an  occasion ;  that  the  hypothesis  of  his  preaching, 
if  tenable,  does  not  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  matter-of-fact 
remark  of  the  Master  of  the  feast ;  that  Jesus  often  .afterwards 
discoursed  at  feasts,  and  stirred  the  minds  of  his  hearers  more 
deeply  than  he  could  have  done  here  had  he  spoken,  without 
making  them  think  that  the  water  they  were  drinking  was  wine, 
—  these  things  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  An  unprejudiced  mind 
cannot  help  regarding  the  explanation  as  entirely  artificial.  Why 
our  author  has  not  freed  himself  from  the  prevailing  doubt  regard- 
ing the  blighting  of  the  fig-tree,  —  a  matter  regarding  which  our 
oldest  source  g^ves  us  positive  testimony,  —  I  am  unable  to  com- 
prehend. 

That  Beyschlag  sees  veritable  miracles  in  Jesus's  words  of  heal- 
ing is  not,  of  course,  to  be  doubted.  The  various  questions,  how- 
ever, which  present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  part  of  our 
Lord's  work  are  not  distinctly  set  forth  by  him,  much  less  clearly 
answered.     Many  of  his  conclusions  respecting  it  can  be  taken 
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in  a  way  in  which  he  can  hardly  have  meant  them  to  be  under- 
stood. If  a  power  streaming  from  Jesus's  person  acts  upon  the 
soul-life  of  the  sick,  and  on  account  of  the  subtle  oonneotion 
existing  between  the  physical  and  psychical  life  restores  the  dis- 
iMrdered  body  to  health,  such  healing  is,  indeed,  a  prodact  of  our 
Lord's  unique  personality,  but  not  a  miracle,  in  the  distinctly 
sense  of  the  word.  Beyschlag's  depreciation  of  the  external 
means  sometimes  employed  by  Jesus  in  working  cures  into  [He- 
torial  representations  of  healing  makes  them  harmonize  with  this 
view.  But  it  is  an  artificial  interpretation  of  these  means  whidi 
assigns  to  them  such  a  function.  And  in  what  way  a  mere  ^*  will 
force  working  at  a  distance,"  ascribed  by  our  author  to  Christ,  and 
an  extraordinary  physical  nature  and  bodily  gifts,  also  attribnted 
to  Him,  can  be  fitted  into  this  theory  does  not  iqppear. 

Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  Christ's  cares  are  due  to  the  in- 
t^isiflcation  of  a  power  of  mind  known  in  its  lower  degrees  to 
experience.  Cures  wrought  by  such  psychical  force  might,  it  is 
said,  easily  seem  preternatural  to  an  age  which  did  not  know  what 
rational  treatment  of  iUness  was,  and  in  which  the  arts  and  re- 
ligion were  not  thought  to  lie  in  distinct  spheres.  But  this  sug- 
gestion certainly  does  not  indicate  a  miraculous  origin  of  diese 
cures.  Then,  again,  it  is  plainly  said  that  Jesus,  as  the  originator 
of  a  higher,  ideal  order  of  things,  takes  away  in  special  cases  the 
defect  and  the  disarrangement  belonging  to  the  natural  order. 

These  are,  indeed,  heterogeneous  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
cures  which  our  Lord  wrought.  Beyschlag  cannot  be  said  to  have 
shown  how  a  miracle  of  healing  can  be  both  an  heroic  act  of 
Christ's  will,  — an  expression  of  self-hood  in  the  highest  sense, — 
and  at  the  same  time  a  deed  of  the  Heavenly  Father  wrought  in 
answer  to  Jesus's  prayer,  an  act  the  initiatory  impulse  to  whidi 
went  sometimes  from  heaven  down  to  earth,  sometimes  from  earth 
up  to  heaven. 

One  searches  his  representation  of  ^ngle  miraculous  cures  in 
vain  for  light  upon  this  point.  The  details  are  hurriedly  treated. 
If  the  pai*alytic  to  whom  Jesus  says,  ^  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,** 
'^  only  tried  in  faith  to  do  this,"  the  author's  thought  ih&t  Ae 
paralysis  is  actually  removed  by  miracle  and  new  power  given 
to  the  nerves  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  belief  that  this  effort 
of  the  patient  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  change.  Beyschlag  does 
not  reg^urd  the  miracles  of  raising  the  dead  attrilmted  to  Jesus  as 
being  cases  of  merely  arousing  from  a  deatb-like  state.  But  his 
refusal  to  give  the  words  ^'  The  maiden  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeih  *' 
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tlie  figuratiye  meaning  commonly  thought  to  belong  to  them  will 
prevent  his  rejection  of  this  view  from  having  much  influence. 
Besides,  a  hard  demand  is  made  upon  us  when  we  are  asked  to 
explain  the  words  in  this  way :  ''  She  can  be  awakened  from  the 
state  which  you  call  death,  and  I  will  rouse  her  from  it."  Yot 
apart  from  the  daring  alteration  of  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
''  awakening  "  (in  the  original)  can  only  be  predicated  of  a  state 
in  which  a  natural  waking  up  to  life  is  not  to  be  expected.  So 
this  interpretation  would  ma^e  the  first  clause  imply  that  one  who 
is  actually  dead  cannot  in  any  case  be  raised  to  life  again, — 
whereas  for  God  such  a  ^  cannot "  does  not  exist. 

The  trace  of  modem  rationalism  lurking  in  Beyschlag's  concept 
lion  of  Christ's  miracles  appears  most  plainly  in  his  treatment  of 
the  cures  wrought  upon  demoniacs.  We  need  not  here  enter  into 
the  question  whether  his  representation  of  the  Biblical  teaching 
about  Satan,  assumed  to  differ  widely  from  that  of  modem  ortho- 
doxy (which  last  is  as  little  established  by  exegesis  as  is  the  at- 
tenuated angelology  sometimes  presented  as  Scriptural),  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  intuition  of  Christ.  In  this,  the  essential  point  of 
the  matter,  that  Jesus  did  not  present  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  did  not  teach  a  distinctive  doctrine  about  Satan,  every  one  will 
agree  with  him.  To  grant  this  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inccm- 
sistent  with  pronouncing  Beyschlag's  idea  that  the  demoniacs  of  the 
Gospds  were  lunatics,  or  melancholic  people,  to  be  in  flat  contra- 
diction to  the  declarations  of  the  sources.  One  case,  and  only  one, 
of  madness  is  referred  by  our  Gospels  to  demoniacal  possession. 
For  Beyschlag  struggles  in  vain  against  the  fact  lying  so  patent  in 
the  original  tradition  that  the  raving  boy  was  not  thought  to  be 
possessed.  And,  indeed,  his  view  of  this  case  would  give  his  theory 
no  help,  for  epilepsy  is  not  a  mental  disease.  Besides,  the  Evan- 
gelists undoubtedly  find  the  cause  of  purely  physical  sufferings  in 
demoniacal  possession.  The  earliest  account  (and  such  a  vivid 
one !)  of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  who  came  into  the  synagogue 
of  Capernaum  certainly  does  not  give  the  slightest  hint  of  his  hav- 
ing been  a£Biicted  by  any  form  of  mental  disease.  Moreover,  that 
Beyschlag's  theory  leaves  the  demoniac's  loud  confession  of  Jesus 
as  Messiah  an  inexplicable  fact  is  only  made  more  evident  by 
his  strange  supposition  regarding  the  demoniac  of  Gergesa,  —  that 
he  whom,  according  to  the  express  attestation  of  the  narrative, 
''  no  man  could  come  near  "  was  ''  doubtless  "  summoned  by  people 
who  had  crossed  the  lake  at  the  same  time  with  Jesus,  and  who 
said,  ^^  Yonder  comes  the  great  demon-tamer  of  Capernaum." 
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What  one  who  adopts  our  aathor's  view  is  to  think  concerning  llie 
disordered  nature's  restraining  itself  at  Christ's  command,  and 
how  an  instantaneous  religious  impression  of  abiding  value  can  be 
made  upon  a  crazy  man,  are  problems  harder  of  solution  than  that 
presented  by  demoniacal  possession,  taken  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  language  used  by  our  Lord.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  separate  the  superstitious  popular 
conception  of  the  fact,  with  its  phantasms,  a  conception  which  of 
course  is  reflected  in  the  judgments  formed  by  the  afflicted  per- 
sons concerning  their  own  malady,  from  the  nucleus  of  truth  which 
lies  enfolded  in  it.  Let  me  add  that  Beyschlag  has  even  from 
his  point  of  view  been  able  to  show  that  the  story  about  the  swine 
of  Gergesa — a  stumbling-block  to  so  many — is  not  only  an  estab- 
lished part  of  the  history,  but  one  that  manifestly  fits  in  well  with 
the  rest  of  it 

In  our  author's  treatment  of  Christ's  teaching  a  reader  discerns 
rather  the  fine  perception  of  the  homilist,  skilled  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  material,  than  the  scientific  method  of  the  historian.  It 
is  true  that  before  we  can  pass  upon  this  part  of  his  work,  we 
must  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  just  what  is  properly  meant 
by  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  What  gross  error  as  to  this  matter  is 
chargeable,  not  only  to  the  rationalism  which  saw  in  Jesus  merely 
a  preacher  of  ^^  lucidity,"  but  to  the  dogmatism  which  would  ex- 
tract an  entire  Christology  and  soteriology  from  Jesus's  words, 
is  well  known.  It  is  for  this  reason  surprising  that  Beyschlag 
should  insist  that  Jesus  wished  to  ^^ found  a  school;"  that  He 
desired  to  give  his  pupils  not  merely  distinct  cognitions,  but 
rules  for  leambg;  that  he  developed  his  glad  tidings  into  a 
formulated  doctrine  of  the  kingdom.  To  think  thus  is  to  enter 
upon  a  path  leading  straight  away  from  the  comprehension  of  that 
which  was  peculiar  in  Jesus's  work.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  exist- 
ing contrariety  of  view  regarding  this  matter  finds  its  chief  ground 
in  a  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  relation  which  Christ's 
teaching  bears  to  the  Old  Testament.  I,  for  my  part,  must  take 
the  language  of  Matthew  v.  17  in  good  earnest  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  ^'  fulfill  the  law "  means  in  this  passage 
what  it  does  not  mean  anywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
what  the  equivalent  words  do  not  affirm  in  any  language,  namely, 
^^  make  the  law  complete."  If  Jesus  saw  in  the  Old  Testament  a 
revelation  which  made  the  being  and  the  will  of  God  manifest, 
He  did  not  have  anything  new  to  teach  about  the  matter ;  He  had 
only  to  teach  men  to  understand  this  revelation.     The  new  and 
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final  revelation  which  He  brought  was  not  a  new  doctrine,  but  a 
revelation  which  was  made  as  fact  in  his  mission,  his  Person,  his 
work,  his  passion,  his  clearly-predicted  exaltation  and  second- 
coming,  his  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

What  we  caU ''  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  "  is  nothing  more  than  the 
help  He  gave  men  in  getting  the  full  significance  of  all  this.  Bey- 
schlag's  position  on  this  point  may  be  characterized  by  pointing  to 
his  treatment  of  the  parables,  Mark  ii.  21,  22.  He  has  explained 
the  first  of  these  correctly;  but  he  has  defended  the  prevalent 
misinterpretation  of  the  second.  So,  while  in  many  instances  he 
has  rightly  understood  Jesus's  attitude  towards  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  many  others,  again,  he  proceeds  from  a  view  of  this  atti- 
tude which  does  justice  neither  to  the  Old  Testament,  nor  to 
the  invariably  conservative  position  of  Jesus  respecting  the  law. 
His  conception  of  this  position  is  always  affected  by  an  idea  of 
Jesus  as  one  who  first  began  to  free  religion  from  all  cere- 
monial,—  the  first  who  wished  to  establish  an  ethical  religion 
consisting  of  love  to  God  and  man.  To  see  this  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  read  his  description  of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple, 
in  which  he  makes  Jesus  bum  with  zeal  against ''  substituting 
lifeless  sacrifices  for  prayer,  against  the  perversion  of  true  wor- 
ship into  genuflexions  from  which  modesty  of  heart  is  absent." 
But  our  sources  have  not  one  syllable  about  this.  They  make 
Jesus  rebuke  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  with  words  taken 
from  Old  Testament  prophecy.  According  to  the  sources  He  is 
assured  that  the  prophets,  like  Him,  put  the  moral  law  above  the 
ceremonial.  Jesus  never  contended  against  the  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies required  by  the  law,  but  only  against  the  appendages  hung 
upon  them  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  It  is  not  of  the  present, 
it  is  expressly  of  the  future  that  He  speaks  when  He  says  that  the 
worshiping  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  implies  the  abandonment 
of  the  worship  in  Jerusalem. 

Beyschlag  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  Jesus's  enemies  did, 
that  He  ''  did  not  keep  the  Sabbath ;  "  that  He  thought  himself 
warranted  in  absolving  himself  and  others  from  observing  it.  But 
Jesus  went  no  further  in  this  direction  than  to  teach  men  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  according  to  the  expressed  will  and  obvious  intention 
of  Him  who  instituted  it.  Jesus  never  distinguished  between  the 
divine  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  human,  ''  that  which  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  human  and  earthly  incompleteness."  To  Him  the 
whole  Old  Testament  was  in  its  present  form  a  revelation  of  the 
holy  will  of  God.  Man's  need  respecting  it  was  simply  to  under- 
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stand  it,  —  understand  it  in  this  respect  among  others :  that  what 
Ood  prescribed  for  his  people  and  for  the  preparatory  dispensation 
could  not  pass  over  with  full  authority  into  the  completed  king- 
dom of  Ood. 

What  is  true  of  the  ancient  revelation  of  God's  will  and  cit 
Christ's  attitude  towards  it  is  also  true  of  the  disclosure  made  to 
Israel  of  God's  being,  and  Christ's  treatment  of  this  disclosure. 
Beyschlag  never  clearly  states  that  a  revelation  of  Gtxl's  fatherly 
love  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  —  that  Israel  is  declared  in  it 
to  be  the  Son  of  God.  That  this  relation  as  given  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  is  restricted  to  the  children  of  Israel,  we  grant;  but  this 
is  not  because  the  Old  Testament  concepticm  ci  God  is  a  defective 
<tte ;  it  is  a  result  of  the  course  necessarily  taken  by  God's  his- 
toric plan  of  salvation,  as  it  unfolded  itself.  This  plan  involved 
the  selection  of  one  people  to  be,  o^  a  people^  the  instrument  for 
the  realization  of  Grod's  redemptive  purpose.  Jesus  did  not  teach 
that  God  was  the  Father  of  all  men.  But  after  the  full  revelatioii 
of  God's  love  in  Him  had  caused  the  divine  kingdom,  composed  not 
of  Jews  but  of  believers,  to  be  set  up  on  earth,  God  was  revealed 
as  the  Father  of  all  its  members.  In  this  kingdom,  and  here 
cmly,  does  the  filial  relation  with  Grod  beocHne  a  living  reality  for 
each  person,  as  in  the  life  which  Jesus  lived  on  earth.  That  here 
the  fundamental  duty  of  imitating  God's  love  has  a  new  signifi- 
cance is  obvious.  Yet  the  command  to  love  God  and  love  one's 
neighbor,  on  which  this  obligation,  as  a  revelation  of  God's  will, 
rests,  was  taken  by  Jesus  from  the  Old  Testament;  and  He 
said  that  a  right  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  carried  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  paramount  position  which  it  gave  to  this  command- 
ment. Indeed,  a  scribe,  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  kingdom  <A 
God,  had,  according  to  Jesus's  own  testimony,  obtained  this 
knowledge. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  Christ's  Meesiahship  and 
his  Messianic  work,  as  He  himself  saw  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  attitude  He  took  towards  the  declarations  of  Old  Testam^it 
prophecy  about  Him.  Beyschlag  has  undoubtedly  gone  far  to- 
wards a  right  understanding  of  this  subject.  He  sees  that  Christ 
wished  to  do  more  than  to  found  a  new  religious  oommunity,  that 
He  desired  to  bring  about  in  the  life  of  his  people  the  oompletion 
of  such  a  kingdom  of  God  as  Old  Testament  prophecy  contem- 
plated, and  to  secure  for  that  kingdom  all  the  blessings,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  promised  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  He 
sees,  moreover,  that  the  tragic  unfolding  of  Jesus's  career 
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from  the  contrariety  between  the  manner  of  reaohing  this  goal 
hoped  for  by  the  people,  and  that  which  actually  had  to  be  adopted* 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  Beyschlag  has  not  freed  himself  from  the 
modem  passion  for  pointing  out  all  hinds  of  development  in  our 
Lford  as  respects  his  comprehension  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
of  his  own  relation  to  it ;  a  passion  for  dating  the  epochs  of  his  ao- 
tivity  from  successive  phases  of  his  inner  life,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  those  epochs  divide  themselves  with  sole  reference  to  the 
results,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  of  his  work.  I  do  not  reooUed 
having  found  in  his  book  a  discussion  of  the  question  (so  impor* 
tant  for  him  who  would  take  his  view  of  this  matter  from  the 
facts),  What  relation  do  the  depressions  ^^  kingdom  of  Ood  "  and 
«« kingdom  of  Heaven "  bear  to  each  other,  and  was  that  which 
alone  occurs  in  the  first  Gospel  actually  employed  by  our  Lord  ? 
Beyschlag  has,  however,  admirably  shown  how  inconceivable  it  is 
that  Jesus  should  have  had  from  the  first  no  other  aim  besides 
that  of  dying  for  his  people  or  for  man ;  and  that  He  must  have 
had  at  first  an  altogether  different  kind  of  elevation  in  prospect 
from  the  being  lifted  up  on  the  cross.  He  gradually  came  into  the 
thought  of  his  passion,  and  learned  to  see  in  it  the  secret  purpose 
of  his  Father ;  this  not  because  He  made  a  mistake  about  the  task 
given  Him  to  accomplish,  but  because  his  people's  attitude  towards 
the  message  which  He  brought  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
enter  upon  a  new  way  of  rescuing  them.  Beyschlag  writes  excel- 
lently concerning  the  development  of  this  thought  in  Jesus's  mind, 
although  he  makes  Christ's  hope  of  winning  over  the  people 
through  his  sacrificial  death  (undoubtedly  a  leading  element  in 
the  thought)  overshadow  unwarrantably  the  expiatory  virtue  which 
Jesus  saw  in  it,  —  its  power  to  secure  the  forgiveness  kA  human 
sin  brought  out  clearly  in  the  words  spoken  in  instituting  the 
Lord's  Supper.  But  Beyschlag's  view  of  the  relation  of  Jesus 
to  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  right  only  up  to  a  certain  limit. 
The  bonndary  is  overstepped  when  he  discusses  the  words  which 
Jeens  spoke  concerning  his  own  second  coming. 

The  problem  furnished  by  these  words  can  only  be  solved  by 
aoknowledg^g  that  Jesus,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  no  more  pos- 
sessed divine  omniscience  than  divine  omnipotence ;  and  that  He 
professed  to  have  a  limited  knowledge  respecting  the  very  matter 
with  which  these  words  deal.  A  necessary  result  of  this  limitation 
(which  we  may  assume  to  have  existed)  was  that  his  conceptions 
of  his  second  coming  (of  which  prophecy  knew  nothing,  since 
Jesus's  death  and  the  interruption  thus  made  in  his  earthly  work 
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were  not  known  to  it,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  they  took 
place),  and  of  the  relation  which  his  second  coming  bore  to  his 
earthly  work,  had  to  be  shaped  by  the  representations  which 
prophecy  had  made  of  the  coming  redemption  of  the  world.  This 
being  the  case,  Jesus  must  obviously  have  thought  of  his  second 
coming  as  having  direct  connection  with  his  earthly  mission,  and 
with  the  divine  judgment  upon  recreant  Israel  This  is  equivalent 
to  assigning  it  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We  are  not  to  think 
that  a  weak  mistake  was  committed ;  Christ,  because  He  believed 
in  Old  Testament  prophecy,  had  to  believe  that  God's  redemptive 
purpose  would  fulfill  itself  in  just  this  way.^ 

Since  Beyschlag  will  not  admit  this,  he  is  obliged  to  take  up  all 
the  old  artifices  by  which  the  prophetic  discourse  of  Jesus  had 
been  tortured,  now  by  spiritualizing  language,  now  by  making 
critical  tours  de  forcCj  now  by  the  strange  and  barren  hypothesis 
of  a  "  perspective  view,"  now  by  an  arbitrary  commingling  of  the 
various  utterances  of  Jesus  respecting  his  second  coming.  Both 
in  the  first  and  the  second  part  of  his  book  is  the  attempt  re- 
peatedly made  to  solve  the  enigma,  and  finally  the  Ur-Marcus  is 
brought  in  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  his  view.  To  this  he 
has  to  ascribe  the  (plainly  secondary)  expression  of  Matthew  xxvi 
64,  although  the  paralld,  Luke  xxii.  69,  does  not  contain  a  trace 
of  the  thought  which  Beyschlag  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the  pas- 
sage. He  has  woven  the  prediction  of  the  resurrection  into  his 
misinterpretation  of  that  of  the  second  coming,  for  he  cannot 
free  himself  from  the  old  notion  that  the  Evangelists  make  Jesus 
give  a  too  literal  prediction  of  his  resurrection ;  a  notion  which 
only  rests  on  men's  failure  to  see  how  far  the  disciples  catdd  have 
understood  what  Christ  meant  by  his  resurrection. 

Closely  related  to  these  subjects  is  the  question  concerning  the 
genesis  of  Jesus's  Messianic  consciousness,  that  is,  his  consciousness 
of  his  ofiBice.  Beyschlag  makes  this  first  arise  at  the  baptism. 
If  one  takes  Mark  as  the  only  historical  Gospel,  this  is  conceiv- 
able, since,  according  to  Mark,  Christ  at  his  bi^tism  saw  the 
Spirit  descending  upon  Him,  and  heard  a  voice  speaking  to  Him 

^  Beysohlag's  yiew  as  to  this  point  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  sen- 
tenoes  from  vol.  L,  p.  356.  —  Eds. 

In  the  prophetic  piotnre  of  "the  second-coming  in  the  donds  of  heaven" 
mirrored  in  Jesus's  mind,  everything  was  indnded  which  lay  beyond  his  pas- 
sion, the  whole  glorioos  toil  of  his  earthly  life  and  his  shameful  death,  extend- 
ing from  the  resurrection  to  the  consummation  of  his  kingdom  at  the  last  day. 
. . .  The  gospel  must  fulfill  its  mission  for  all  mankind,  it  must  be  preached 
throughout  all  the  world  for  a  witness  to  all  people  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent «Bon  shall  come. 
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from  heaven.  But  BeyscUag's  reception  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as 
genuine  obliges  him  to  see  in  the  vision  at  the  baptism  chiefly  an 
experience  of  the  Baptist.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  that 
Beyschlag  is  free  from  the  notion  which  dominated  the  school  of 
Schleiermacher,  that  the  significance  of  this  whole  event  lies  in  the 
experience  through  which  the  Baptist  then  passed ;  for  that  which 
John  then  saw  in  vision,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
Jesus,  must  be  regarded  as  an  historical  event.  But  Beyschlag 
believes  this  anointing  of  Jesus  with  the  Spirit  to  have  been  in 
reality  the  entrance  of  his  higher  life  into  a  new  stage  of  develop- 
ment ;  a  moment  of  loftier  vision  in  which  Jesus  became  conscious 
of  his  Messianic  calling,  and  of  all  the  gifts  and  powers  enfolded  in 
it  and  to  be  used  in  fulfilling  it.  Strangely  enough,  he  denies  that 
there  was  an  extraordinary  impartation  of  the  Spirit  then  made 
to  Jesus  through  which  these  gifts  and  powers  became  his.  He 
says  that  these  things  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bap- 
tismal water ;  as  if  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  does  not  always 
connect  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  with  the  rite  of  Christian  bap- 
tism. By  insisting  that  in  this  event  a  divine  act  of  self-revelation 
and  bestowment  was  united  with  the  sudden  dawning  of  Christ's 
self-knowledge,  he  attributes,  after  the  fashion  of  an  unbalanced 
supematuralism,  to  a  single  unique  moment  what  must  have  been 
the  ripe  fruit  of  a  steadily-progressing  inner  development,  if  we 
have  to  do  with  something  human  and  subject  to  psychological 
law.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  so  hard  to  show  how  Jesus  could  have 
passed  from  his  personal  to  his  ofiBicial  consciousness  of  the  divine 
fatherhood.  It  is  because  Beyschlag  has  lost  the  key  to  the 
meaning  which  the  baptism  had  for  Jesus  that  he  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  obscure  and  self-contradictory  representation 
ihat  Jesus  came  to  the  Jordan  bearing  in  vicarious  penitence  the 
sins  of  the  people,  so  going  against  the  plain  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phetic passage  referred  to  by  the  Baptist  in  John  i.  29. 

Beyschlag  is  also  unwilling  to  think  that  the  anticipation  of  the 
passion  gradually  grew  up  in  our  Lord's  mind,  —  and  this  in  spite 
of  his  having  given  such  valuable  help  towards  understanding 
Christ's  way  of  viewing  his  death.  He  tries,  as  in  the  baptism, 
to  find  in  the  transfiguration  an  extraordinary  experience  in 
which  the  great  thought  came  all  at  once  to  full  maturity.  Evi- 
dently the  text  knows  nothing  of  this.  It  simply  narrates  an 
event,  which  was  either  a  vision  of  the  disciples,  or  a  real  trans- 
formation of  Jesus  into  the  glorified  form  belonging  to  his  risen 
life,  with  a  veritable  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias.    Beyond 
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this  it  tdLs  nodung.  Beyschlag  derives  bis  Tiew  solely  £rom  a 
secondaiy  feature  from  the  pen  of  Luke,  whieh  at  best  expresses 
nothing  beyond  a  conjeeture  of  the  disciples.  Moreover,  bis 
theory  obscures  the  only  correct  view  of  the  occurrence,  —  that 
it  was  a  supernatural  vision  of  the  disciples,  —  without  coming  to 
agreement  with  the  view  which  seems  implied  in  our  Gospels^ 
that  it  was  a  real  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Jesus ;  since  he  foists 
a  different  event  into  the  place  of  that  implied  in  the  narrative. 

Beyschlag's  remarks  about  Christ's  resurrection,  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  both  volumes  of  his  book,  are  admirable ;  and  his  essay 
at  constructing  from  the  meagre  fragments  given  by  our  traditiim 
a  consistent  representation  of  the  several  appearances  of  the  risen 
Christ  deserves  the  highest  praise.     Yet  one  may  differ  &om  him 
with  regard  to  several  details;  and  may  wish  that  some  things  had 
been  more  simply  and  clearly  expressed.   It  is  also  proper  to  ask  for 
the  support  which  the  sources  give  Beyschlag  for  assigning  to 
the  farewell  words  of  Matthew  xxviii.  such  high  signifk^ance. 
One  may  question  his  reasons  for  saying  that  the  appearanoe 
of  Christ  recorded  in  Acts  i.  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  lite 
of  Christian  baptism  was  instituted.     And  perhaps  there  is  rea- 
son to  regret  that  he  has  fully  expressed  his  mind  regarding 
Christ's  ascension  in  the  introductory  section  of  his  book,  but  has 
not  given  one  who  reads  the  narrative  part  separately  the  means  <^ 
knowing  his  view  as  to  the  nature  of  this  event.    Yet  these  de- 
fects would  not  obscure  the  merits  of  our  author's  performance, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  how  boldly  and  successfully  he  has  de- 
fended in  his  other  works  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  fact  <m 
which  our  salvation  is  based.     Proceeding  from  a  truly  Scriptural 
conception  of  this  event,  he  has  fully  parted  company  with  the 
view,  hitherto  prevalent  even  in  believing  circles,  that  our  Lord 
took  up  again  his  earthly  life,  and  that,  therefore.  He  did  not 
until  the  ascension  enter  upon  the  glorified  and  heavenly  state. 
Not  less  sharply  does  Beyschlag  differ  from  those  who  try  to 
reconcile  the  two  conceptions  by  propounding  a  cloudy  and  self* 
contradictory  view  of  their  own.     But  he  breaks  with  the  sources 
in  closing  his  discussion  of  Christ's  reappearances  with  the  di- 
lemma that  either  the  glorified  Redeemer  had  the  power  to  reveal 
at  pleasure  to  his  disciples  his  now  hidden  life  in  order  to  convince 
them  of  his  personal  identity  and  real  corporeity,  or  that  Hs 
raised  them  at  certain  elect  moments  above  the  sensuous  world,^ 
and  allowed  them  to  look  with  unsealed  spiritual  vision  into  a 
kingdom  usually  veiled  from  mortal  eyes.     Our  Gospels  know 
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only  the  former  riew.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  Beyschlag  should 
have  chosen  this  place  above  all  others  for  applying  his  favorite 
idea  of  ^^the  law  running  through  the  history  of  revelation,  of 
the  mutual  conditioning  and  reciprocity  of  objective  condescension 
and  subjective  elevation." 

Beyschlag's  Christological  views  have  become  well  known 
through  his  earlier  works.  I  for  one  do  not  regard  them  as  Scrip- 
turaL  But  their  unscripturalness  only  becomes  fully  evident  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  developed  doctrine  of  Christ's  personal 
preexistence  taught  by  the  apostles.  John  gives  this  doctrine  in 
the  prologs  of  his  Gospel.  It  also  sometimes  finds  formulated 
expression  in  Christ's  discourses  as  reported  by  him;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  apostle,  writing  after  Christ  had  become  trans- 
figured in  his  heart  through  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  there,  has 
put  his  ripest  conceptions  of  his  Lord  into  these  discourses.  For 
that  Jesus  cannot  have  q>oken  to  his  people,  to  his  enemies,  or 
even  to  his  disciples  of  his  eternal  preexistent  life  with  God,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  familiar  to  them,  or,  indeed,  one  which  they  could 
comprehend,  is  to  a  historical  observer  unquestionable.  Indeed,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  problems,  whether  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  a  heavenly  origin  is  psychologically  compatible  with  that 
fully  human  consciousness  which  Jesus  must  have  had  in  the  days 
of  his  fiesh,  and  if  so,  whether  the  fact  of  such  consciousness  is 
capable  of  demonstration.  Inasmuch  as  we  find  in  John's  Gospel, 
in  addition  to  the  formulated  expressions  above  spoken  of,  enig- 
matical hints  of  a  preexistence,  not  only  such  as  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  added  as  explanations  of  what  Christ  said,  but  such  as 
could  not  be  removed  without  breaking  up  the  whole  context  of  the 
discourses  and  sayings,  it  is  most  probable  that  such  suggestions 
were  contained  in  the  discourses  which  Jesus  delivered,  and  that 
these  justified  John  in  giving  a  precise  expression  to  that  con- 
sciousness of  divinity  which  otiiers  as  well  as  he  saw  to  lie  in  the 
background  of  Christ's  thought  of  himself. 

Beyschlag,  who  does  not  find  Christ's  personal  preexistence 
taught  in  John's  writings,  of  course  disputes  this.  He  has  brought 
forward  here  his  familiar  misinterpretations  of  the  discourses  of 
Christ  involved  in  the  discussion,  only  he  cannot  now,  as  formerly, 
make  these  refer  to  the  miraculous  conception,  since  he  has 
formed  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  such  event.  I  believe  that, 
leaving  these  discourses  out  of  the  accoimt,  an  analysis  of  Christ's 
consciousness,  both  as  man  and  as  Messiah,  of  divine  Sonship ;  an 
inquiry  into  the  reason  of  his  choice  of  the  self-designation,  ^^  Son 
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of  Man,"  sure  to  awaken  recollection  of  Daniel  vii.  ±«.,  and  partico- 
larly  a  weighing  of  his  predictions  respecting  his  elevation  to  heaven 
and  return  in  divine  glory,  will  always  lead  back  to  the  belief  that 
a  lurking  sense  QAhnung)  of  his  divine  being  must  have  been  ever 
with  Him,  whatever  form  it  may  have  taken.  As  regards  the  pre- 
dictions just  spoken  of,  the  negative  critics  agree  in  finding  the 
consciousness  of  divinity  in  them ;  but  they  either  declare  that 
they  were  not  spoken  by  Jesus,  or,  admitting  their  genuinene^ 
charge  Him  with  an  audacity  which  knows  no  limits.  Beyschlag, 
who  holds  them  to  be  genuine,  disputes  this  natural  inference,  but 
his  arguments  do  not  even  approach  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

I  cannot  think,  without  presumption,  that  these  remarks  about 
Beyschlag's  book  will  give  my  readers  an  adequate  conception  of 
it,  although,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  touch  upon  everything  dis- 
tinctive in  its  conclusions.  The  writer  has  evidently  desired  scope 
for  his  peculiar  gift  as  a  writer,  and  has  been  influenced  by  this 
wish  in  separating  his  preliminary  inquiries  from  the  narrative. 
In  employing  his  powers  on  such  a  theme,  the  talented  pulpit- 
orator,  the  keen  and  skillful  apologete,  the  well-armed  publicist, 
the  biographer  justly  crowned  with  literary  fame  might  have  been 
confidently  expected  to  do  admirable  work.  And  parts  of  the  book 
do  show  rare  skill  in  composition,  great  beauty  of  thought,  and 
high  power  of  impression.  There  are,  it  must  be  added,  inferior 
passages,  in  which  the  clearness  of  the  picture  drawn  suffers  from 
the  expansion  of  the  material,  from  a  too  copious  diction,  or  from 
the  very  pathos  and  the  pictorial  quality  of  the  narrative. 

Indeed  I  could  not  but  ask,  all  through  the  book,  whether  the 
subject  comports  with  the  glitter  of  the  representation?  The 
striving  for  vividness  impairs  the  reserve  which  is  the  highest 
beauty  of  a  style  used  in  setting  forth  sacred  things.  To  be  sure, 
the  historian  should  not  content  himself  with  a  dry  enumeration 
of  assured  results  of  inquiry ;  he  should  work  over  these  results 
into  a  living  whole,  presenting  his  hero's  life  as  one  comprehen- 
sive fact,  and  setting  it  before  its  historical  background.  Though 
a  chronicle  or  a  learned  treatise  may  be  composed  without  using 
the  imagination,  a  history  cannot.  But  the  historian  must  not 
gain  vividness  by  mingling  the  demonstrable  results  of  historical 
inquiry  with  suppositions,  and  so  compromising  the  former.  To 
mark  out  a  limit  up  to  which  he  can  seek  pictui*esqueness  without 
thus  sacrificing  truth  is  very  difficult  Yet  he  must  make  the 
boundary  and  carefully  keep  within  it.  I  doubt  whether  Bey- 
schlag has  always  kept  his  imagination  inside  the  historical  limit. 
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To  say  nothing  of  his  three  introdnotory  chapters,  which  treat 
respectively  of  "The  Old  World,"  "The  Chosen  People,"  and 
the  "Age  of  Herod,"  and  which,  captiyating  as  their  narrative  is, 
contain,  in  my  judgment,  much  which  is  hardly  necessary  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  two  sections  entitled  re- 
spectively  "  The  Youth  of  Jesus  "  and  "  Ripening  in  Secret "  con- 
tain many  descriptions  of  nature  and  of  contemporaneous  life 
which  have  little  to  do  with  their  subjects,  and  moreover  draw 
from  Christ's  more  pictorial  discourses  inferences  hardly  to  be  re- 
ceived as  valid.  In  many  of  the  subsequent  sections  the  tone  of 
the  apologete  mingles  too  noticeably  with  that  of  the  biographer. 
It  may  be  claimed  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  justifies  this, 
since  no  one  can  maintain  an  attitude  of  cool  objectivity  before 
the  life  of  Jesus ;  and  that,  besides,  the  biographer  of  our  Lord 
must  aim  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  faith  out  of  his  readers'  way, 
in  order  to  foster  the  conviction  that  the  picture  which  he  is  draw- 
ing is  the  true  one,  —  and  to  win  love  for  Him  whose  whole  life 
was  Love.  But  if  the  historian  has  really  done  his  work,  if  he 
has  demonstrated  the  credibility  of  his  sources,  and  drawn  out 
of  them  by  scientific  methods  all  that  he  presents,  the  apologetic 
tone  is  not  needed.  That  which  is  demonstrable  on  historical 
grounds  does  not  need  defense  as  intrinsically  probable,  or  even 
possible.  Here  our  author  reaps  retribution  for  separating  his 
historical  discussion  from  his  narrative. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  we  are  in  full  sympathy  with  Bey- 
schlag's  happiness  in  dedicating  to  the  "  attached  pupils  of  fifty 
semesters  "  this  rich  product  of  his  "  Study  of  the  Life  of  our 
Lord."  We  are  convinced  that  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers 
than  that  composed  by  the  writer's  pupils  will  gather  around  the 
book ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  defects  which  we  have  had  to 
point  out,  it  will  be  to  many  a  guide  to  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life. 

B.  Weiss. 

BERLm,  Pbussia. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  MODERN  GOMPEnTOR& 
Chbistianitt  has  been  most  frequently  and  most  assidnoaslj  discaflsed 
on  the  side  of  thought  Its  defenses  have  usually  been  made  against 
attacks  on  its  truth.  It  has  been  occupied  in  meeting  the  objections  of 
skepticism  and  the  inquiries  of  doubt  Criticism  has  been  engaged  in 
establishing  the  genuineness  and  truthfulness  of  the  Bihlical  history, 
theology  in  demonstrating  the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  Christianity 
and  its  harmony  with  all  other  knowledge.  The  functicm  of  Christian 
i^logeties  is  understood  to  be  the  yindication  of  the  gospel  as  a  Sjrstem 
of  truth  against  all  objections  drawn  from  history,  science,  and  philoso- 
phy. The  value  of  this  wwk  cannot  be  oyereetimated.  The  need  of  it 
will  continue.  The  best  service  of  dialectical  acumen,  and  of  robust, 
massive  reasoning  in  behalf  of  the  truth  is  stall  urgently  required,  and 
in  this  service  we  expect,  as  opportunity  ofEers,  to  bear  our  part 

But  there  is  another  side  on  which  Christianity  is  threatened,  and  on 
which  it  is  important  that  strength  should  be  developed.  It  is  the  side 
of  competition.  Besides  oppositions  to  Christianity  which  are  theoret- 
ical, there  are  competitions  which  are  influential  in  practical  life.  The 
gospel  seems  to  some  to  be  losing  power,  and  with  others  actually  is  losing 
power,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  meet  certain  needs,  or  because  it  is 
claimed  that  those  needs  are  satLsfied  without  recourse  to  the  gospel. 
There  are  distinct  systems  of  individual  ethics  and  well-defined  theories 
of  social  progress  which  are  in  the  field  professing  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  even  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  heart  Some  have  adopted 
one  or  another  of  these  systems  as  a  working  theory,  and  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  religion  are  superfluous,  or 
even  obstructive.  Others,  while  maintaining  some  measure  of  compliance 
with  accustomed  forms  of  worship,  are  aware  that  their  controlling  aims 
are  derived  from  other  than  Christian  sources,  and  that  their  motives, 
while  not  prevailingly  selfish,  are  moral  and  philanthropic,  rather  than 
religious.  And  others,  who  have  made  no  analysis  of  their  own  motives 
nor  of  tendencies  in  society,  have  come  insensibly  under  the  control  of 
customs  which  are  derived  from  secular  standards,  utilitarian  ethics,  or 
merely  humanitarian  sentiments.  It  is  no  new  thing,  indeed,  that  theories 
of  life  lower  than  those  of  the  gospel  have  been  adopted.  Worldliness, 
often  in  attractive  forms,  has,  from  the  first,  usurped  the  place  of  Chris- 
tian love.  And  always  it  has  been  the  task  of  the  church  to  expose  the 
shallowness  and  the  wrongfulness  of  an  irreligious  life.  But  it  is  chap> 
acteristic  of  these  same  theories  to-day  that  they  are  grounded  in  a  com- 
prehensive philosophy  of  individual  and  social  life.  They  would  find 
sanctions  in  the  fundamental  facts  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  results  of 
a  slow  moral  evolution  in  which  the  control  of  religious  sanctions  has  been 
but  a  temporary  and  superstitious  stage. 
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The  widespread  interest  in  ethical  science  which  has  foond  expression 
within  a  few  years  in  several  profound  treatises  on  ethics  is  an  iliostra- 
tion  of  the  tendencies  we  are  describing.  The  first  article  of  this  nmnber, 
entitled  "  A  Decade  of  £thic8,*'  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  rapid 
progress  recently  nutde  in  ethical  studies.  The  revival  of  such  studies 
signifies  more  than  speculative  inquiry.  It  means  the  increasing  and 
practical  adoption  of  these  theories  of  morals.  It  means  the  application 
to  individual  and  social  life  of  those  principles  of  development  which  have 
become  so  fascinating  in  respect  to  the  material  universe  and  to  physical 
life.  Christianity  has  to  meet  those  tendencies  and  philosophies  of  life, 
not  so  much  as  aggressive  opponents  endeavoring  to  overthrow,  but  rather 
as  competitors  silently  or  openly  attempting  to  supersede  the  gospeL 

It  is  our  purpose  to  consider  in  future  articles  those  theories  of  per- 
sonal and  social  life  and  of  our  coming  civilization  which  we  have  men- 
tioned. We  have  in  view  not  only  well-known  problems  which  baffle  or 
perplex  aU  who  confront  them,  such  as  problems  of  socialism,  and  the 
like,  and  which  we  may  also  consider,  but  especially  certain  accepted  and 
influential  theories  of  life  and  society  which  are  grounded  in  half  tmths» 
plausible  and  inadequate,  dangerous  because  inadequate. 

We  have  attempted  in  earlier  volumes  of  this  **  Review  "  to  unfold  a 
theology  which  we  believe  to  be  consonant  with  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
and  fitted  to  resolve  some  difficulties  which  arise  on  the  side  of  thought. 
This  course  was  in  pursuance  of  a  maxim  which,  in  an  adapted  form,  we 
took  for  a  motto,  namely,  to  think  according  to  Christianity.  The  prog- 
ress we  traced  is  the  progress  of  doctrine  in  a  connected  system  of  truth. 
Practical  applications  were  left  chiefly  to  inference.  One  such  applica- 
tion was  found  in  relation  to  that  portion  of  the  race  which  is  outside 
Christendom.  Debate  between  our  critics  and  ourselves  swirled  off  in 
that  direction,  and  revolved  there,  somewhat  to  the  neglect  of  the  deeper 
current  of  our  whole  thought  We  should  have  been  better  pleased  to 
OQsne  sooner  to  the  conditions  and  tendencies  of  actual  life  as  related  to 
the  gospel.  We  propose  to  enter  that  field  now.  The  threatened  aliena- 
tion of  practical  modem  Hf e  from  religion,  and  the  real  correspondence 
of  Christianity  to  existing  needs  bring  us  back  to  the  original  form  of  the 
maxim  which  we  adapted  to  the  study  of  doctrine,  so  that  now,  while  we 
inquire  concerning  individual  and  social  life  in  their  largest  issues,  we 
adopt  as  our  motto  the  saying  of  the  ancient  leader,  in  its  original  form: 
'*  Let  us  learn  to  live  according  to  Christianity."  The  higher  life,  in  his 
view,  uplifts  the  lower  to  its  own  level,  and  is  not  degraded  to  the  levd 
of  the  lower,  nor  absorbed  into  it,  "  for  Christianity  did  not  believe  into 
Judaism,  but  Judaism  into  Christianity."  Christian  conduct  cannot  be 
resolved  into  utilitarian  ethics  or  a  mere  tendency  of  natural  progress, 
but  it  draws  up  all  that  is  real  in  the  half  truth  of  partial  theories  to 
its  legitimate  place  within  the  law  of  Christian  love.  It  has  been  said  of 
Origen  that  he  attempted  too  much ;  that  he  belonged  to  that  enterprising 
hot  adventurous  class  of  theologians  who  endeavor  to  show  that  the  scat- 
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tered  atoms  of  tarath  in  all  heresies  and  errors  are  to  be  found  in  greater 
fullness  in  the  gospel,  and  that  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  church  is  the 
solvent  for  all  the  doubts,  difficulties,  and  errors  of  heresy  itself ;  that,  as 
a  consequence,  both  heretics  and  orthodox  claimed  him.  However  that 
may  have  been  with  Origen  in  unfolding  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Person  of  Christ,  and  however  it  may  have  been  with  others  who  have 
toiled  to  find  on  the  side  of  thought  the  profound  harmony  of  all  b-nth, 
it  surely  is  not  a  mistake  to  seek  in  defective  theories  of  the  life  of  oor 
own  period  those  inner  strivings  which  can  be  satisfied  only  in  the  Chri»> 
tian  man  and  the  Christian  society.  This,  at  least,  will  be  our  attempt :  to 
find  an  interpretation  of  the  gospel  which  is  adequate  to  resolve  pressing 
problems,  and  to  present  those  sufficient  standards  of  private,  social,  and 
public  life  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  present  need. 

One  test  of  a  given  conception  of  Christianity  is  its  fitness  to  develop 
character  and  to  direct  civilization  under  new  conditions  of  knowledge 
and  opportunity.  We  are  convinced  that  theories  which  come  into  com- 
petition with  Christianity  have  made  some  way  because  distorted  or 
narrow  conceptions  of  the  gospel  have  been  ofEered  in  place  of  the  gos- 
pel itself.  Unchristian  and  nonchristian  theories  of  progress  are  laying 
upon  us  the  task  of  substituting  complete  for  inadequate  conceptions  of 
Christianity.  At  this  point  the  universality  of  the  gospel  vnll  find  fresh 
illustration.  Its  c)iaracter  of  universality  and  absoluteness  is  more  than 
numerical,  as  if  it  were  only  meant  that  it  is  coextensive  with  the  race  in 
some  external  fashion,  or  that  there  is  no  hope  of  ultimate  salvation  apart 
from  the  gospeL  The  application  to  all  men  is  intensive  as  well  as  exten- 
sive. Salvation  is  of  the  present  world.  It  is  the  purifying  of  life  in  all 
relations.  It  is  a  renewed  and  advancing  society.  It  is  the  kingdom  of 
Grod  on  earth.  Christianity  does  not  ofEer  itself  as  one  theory  amoi^ 
others  for  society  and  for  character.  Jesus  is  not  one  of  the  gods  in  a 
pantheon.  The  gospel  is  as  exclusive'  in  respect  of  man's  relation  to  his 
fellow-men  as  in  respect  of  man's  relation  to  his  Grod.  It  is  the  only 
true  ethics  as  well  as  the  only  true  faith.  There  is  no  man  who  can 
gruide  his  life  to  its  true  issues,  there  is  no  society  which  can  be  healthy 
and  symmetrical,  there  is  no  civilization  which  can  be  permanent,  except 
on  the  Christian  basis.  But  when  the  universal  adaptedness  of  the 
gospel  to  all  conditions  of  progress  is  realized,  and  when  the  indispensa^ 
bleness  of  the  Christian  aim  and  motive  to  the  real  salvation  of  every  man 
is  realized,  then  we  are  taught  afresh  concerning  the  universality  and 
absoluteness  of  the  gospel,  and  then  we  also  learn  that  whatever  is  true 
in  the  half  truths  of  non-Christian  ethics  and  theories  of  social  develop- 
ment may  be  absorbed  in  the  complete  truth  of  the  living  gospeL 

The  Convalescence  of  Faith  is  the  singular  title  under  which  Mr.  W. 
H.  Mallock,  in  a  magazine  article,  traces  the  slow  recovery  of  faith  from 
the  influence  of  physical  and,  more  recently,  of  moral  science.  It  is  true 
that  in  relation  to  the  physical  sciences  and  the  materialism  which  they 
encouraged  the  stages  of  enf eeblement  and  recovery  on  tb^  part  of  faith 
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are  clearly  marked.  Alarm  from  that  source  is  practically  dispeUed. 
But  egoistic  and  utilitarian  theories  of  moral  science  have  not  yet  become 
popularized  as  theories  of  physical  science  have  been.  They  are  still 
spreading  into  common  knowledge  and  acceptance.  And  while  some 
individuflds  may  have  thought  their  way  out  to  the  higher  standards  of 
the  gospel,  the  issue  after  all  is  but  little  more  than  fairly  joined.  The 
ultimate  triumphs  of  Christianity  are  not  doubtfuL  Also,  we  may  be 
encouraged  in  view  of  the  repeated  recoveries  of  faith  after  oppositions 
and  competitions  have  weakened  it.  But  the  recovery  followed,  because 
thought  and  effort  were  directed  to  new  tendencies  and  theories  as  they 
arose,  and  not  merely  because  faith  had  enough  vitality  to  survive,  without 
effort,  the  miasmas  of  unbelief  and  the  contagions  of  worldliness.  Also, 
the  ultimate  triumph  may  be  delayed.  And,  at  aU  events,  the  final  victory 
is  not  of  necessity  the  salvation  of  each  and  every  generation,  much  less 
of  each  and  every  individual,  from  error  and  unrighteousness.  The  task 
is  laid  upon  every  generation  to  translate  the  eternal  truth  of  the  gospel 
into  its  own  thought,  and  to  appropriate  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel 
into  its  own  palpitating  life.  The  manna  which  was  sweet  yesterday  is 
stale  to-day.  The  church  for  its  thought  and  life  must  ever  pray.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

The  necessity  of  adjusting  Christianity  to  life  is  most  keenly  felt  where 
population  is  rapidly  increasing  and  constantly  changring.  This  may  be  the 
real  meaning  of  that  impatience  of  theological  speculation  which  is  often 
manifested  by  the  ministers  and  churches  of  our  Western  States.  When 
they  declare  that  the  work  of  preaching  and  evangelizing  is  too  pressing 
to  allow  time  for  speculation,  they  reflect  the  demand  of  life  about  them 
for  a  living  gospel.  They  are  impatient  of  speculations  which  are  re- 
mote from  actual  tendencies  and  needs.  They  feel  that  Christian  forces 
must  become  influential  while  society  is  in  the  formative  stage  in  order 
that  there  may  be  the  Christian  home,  Christian  education,  the  Christian 
State  ;  that  the  gospel  needs  propulsion  on  the  side  of  life  rather  than  on 
l^e  side  of  thought  But  this  impatience  becomes  absurd  if  it  signifies 
that  profound  and  patient  thought,  even  to  the  point  of  readjusting  tra- 
ditional beliefs,  is  superfluous  for  Christian  disciples,  or  that  it  is  a  bin* 
drance  to  the  energetic  advance  of  the  church.  The  very  pressure  of 
surging  life  in  new  and  ever-shifting  relations  creates  necessity  for  the 
deepest  thought,  that  the  very  truth  and  power  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
clearest  interpretations  of  it,  may  be  put  in  place  of  shallow  or  con- 
fused interpretations.  Busy  activity,  impetuous  zeal,  impassioned  exhor- 
tation, are  of  no  av&il  unless  they  are  informed  and  impelled  by  that 
clear  truth  which  satisfies  the  thinking  and  wins  the  conviction  of  men  as 
it  finds  them  in  their  individual  and  related  life.  If  it  is  true,  as  we  are 
often  told,  that  in  the  West  infidelity  is  more  common  and  blatant,  and 
that  erroneous  theories  of  society  are  more  prevalent  than  in  the  East ; 
if  it  is  .true,  as  we  are  also  told,  that  a  Western  preacher  must  fiice 
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liearen  who  are  familiar  with  acieiitific  treatifles  and  the  ktest  jthnaeB  of 
skeptical  thought,  surely  that  is  an  insaffident  theoij  of  the  taak  of  the 
ehoTch  and  pulpit  which  emphasizes  mere  activity  at  the  expense  of  Uior- 
oogh  thinking.  A  basiling  chorch  may  have  but  Htde  power.  Hf  arUia 
needed  to  sit  with  her  sister  at  Jesns's  feet  and  hear  his  words.  On 
whatever  summit,  even  that  of  speculatiye  inquiry,  fresh  light  is  gmined 
and  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  gospel  discovered,  there  tiie 
Christian  preacher  should  stand,  in  order  that  he  may  go  down  again 
with  face  aglow  from  the  light  of  the  heavenly  visum  and  utter  the  tm^ 
which  has  become  luminous  and  real  to  himself,  to  his  deceived  and  sin- 
ning fellow-men.  Christianity  must  be  true  for  thought  that  it  majr  he 
influential  for  life.  The  conception  of  truth  must  be  broad  enough  to 
give  promise  to  all  the  varied  needs  of  men  for  the  life  which  now  is  as 
well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

We  have  now  indicated  in  general  the  field  of  inquiry  we  shall  enter, 
and  must  leave  further  explanation  to  the  discussion  of  the  several  topics 
which  will  be  considered. 


THE  RESULT  AT  DES  MOINES. 

We  emphasize  the  words  "  at  Des  Moines"  for  it  is  not  our  purpose 
now  to  attempt  any  forecast  of  future  results,  however  near  at  hand  or 
inevitable  we  may  suppose  them  to  be.  What  was  done  by  the  American 
Board  at  Des  Moines  respecting  candidates  or  missionaries  who  cannot 
accept,  as  of  universal  application,  the  dogma  of  the  decisive  nature  of 
this  life  ?  —  this  is  the  question  we  will  attempt  to  answer. 

The  subject  was  not  directiy  or  formally  introduced  by  the  manage- 
ment The  report  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  read  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  studiously  avoided  anything  more  explicit  than  a  statement 
that  the  traditional  and  established  method  of  dealing  with  candidates 
''has  been  faithfully  followed  during  the  past  year."  The  committee  to 
whom  this  report  was  referred  was  unable  thus  to  isolate  itself  from  the 
common  thought  and  speech.  It  excluded,  indeed,  from  its  purview,  all 
individual  cases,  and  its  recommendations  were  couched  in  terms  so  elastic 
that  nobody  could  fail  to  accept  them,  unless  he  were  of  opinion  that 
the  issue  is  grave  enough  to  require  a  higher  use  of  language  than  one 
which  makes  it  a  concealment  of  thoughts.  Still  it  was  evident  enough 
that  the  committee  recognized  other  facts  than  appeared  in  the  docu- 
ment submitted  to  them  for  approvaL  Appointed  on  Tuesday  evening, 
they  were  unable  to  report  until  Thursday  forenoon.  According  to  the 
programme  they  were  to  be  heard  from  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  So 
general  and  absorbing  was  the  interest  in  their  action  that  probably  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Board's  history  a  full  house  was  dismissed  an  hour 
before  the  time  for  adjournment  because  no  one  cared  to  speak.  In  the 
report  came  a  suggestion  (utterly  causeless  and  surprising,  if  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee's  statement  alone  was  under  consideration)  of  a  reference 
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of  theological  questioiis  ^<to  a  properly  oonstitated  yicinage  council," 
and  the  chairman  followed  this  up  by  adding  that  the  committee  had 
been  '*  heedful  of  all  the  thonght  and  sentiment  that  is  afloat  and  filling 
the  air  all  aroond  as."  When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  one  member  of 
the  committee,  a  pastor  known  and  beloved  in  the  churches,  explained 
that  he  could  assent  to  the  report  only  on  the  understanding  that  it  ex- 
pressed no  judgment  as  to  the  action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  '*  in 
individual  and  recent  cases,"  and  pointed  out  that  its  language  was  liable 
to  be  interpreted  otherwise,  it  was  evident  that  the  vexed  question  was 
before  the  Board. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  review  the  protracted  debate  which 
followed.  We  pause  for  a  moment  to  cite  a  testimony  to  its  spirit  from 
a  secular  journal,  published  at  Dee  Moines,  the  *^Iowa  State  Regis- 
ter:"— 

**  Yesterday  was  the  impOTtant  day  of  the  session  of  the  American  Board,  as 
it  brought  np  for  discussion  and  practical  settlement  the  question  which  has 
00  gravely  threatened  the  harmony  of  the  church.  It  had  about  it  all  the  dig- 
nity and  greatness  of  a  day  that  is  to  live  in  history.  The  discussion  was  one 
worthy,  in  intellectual  strength  and  moral  courage  and  courtesy,  of  any  council 
or  militant  or  political  body  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Agitation  and  discussion 
among  such  men  can  only  result  in  helping  any  church  or  ennobling  any 
cause.  ...  It  was  a  noble  and  very  beautiful  example  of  brotherly  love  such 
as  men  are  seldom  given  to  show  and  people  ore  seldom  given  to  see.  The 
outside  world  may  see,  in  a  debate  so  serious  and  so  exciting,  in  fact,  and  yet 
00  conducted  that  every  speech  had  in  it  the  beauty  and  supplication  of  a 
prayer,  how  Christian  brethren  may  disagree  in  conscience  and  yet  not  in  the 
least  separate  in  love  and  good-will.  £ven  unbelievers  are  made,  unconsciously 
and  unwillingly,  to  see  and  feel  the  divine  power  in  Christian  men  which  en- 
ables them  to  join  in  such  a  discussion  as  that  of  yesterday." 

In  giving  his  reasons  for  a  qualified  assent  to  the  committee*s  report 
Dr.  Yose  very  happily  introduced  a  declaration  adopted  by  the  Board  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1871.     It  reads  as  follows :  — 

**  Neither  this  Board  nor  the  Prudential  Committee  are  in  any  wise  a  theo- 
logieal  court  to  settle  doctrinal  points  of  belief,  but  a  body  instituted  by  the 
ohnrohes  to  make  known  the  gospel  of  Christ  among  the  heathen  nations  and 
those  who  sit  in  darkness,  though  nominally  Christian,  and  establish  churches 
among  them,  maintaining  that  faith  and  that  only  which  is  universally  received 
by  those  Christian  bodies  whose  agents  they  are  and  who  furnish  the  funds 
which  they  administer." 

This  declaration  dominated  the  debate,  and  finally  determined  its  re- 
sult. Its  influence,  however,  was  not  for  some  hours  clearly  ascendant 
A  motion  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  a  committee  of  ten,  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  should  be  a  member,  was 
Toted  down.  Dr.  Quint*s  statement  that  the  committee's  second  resolu- 
tion sanctioned  the  course  of  the  Prudential  Committee  in  refusing  to 
send  abroad  missionaries  who  accepted  the  dogma  of  future  probation 
was  met  by  a  counter4nterpretation.     Dr.  Noble,  of  Chicago,  therefore^ 
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offered  the  foUowing  preamble  and  resolation,  dengned  to  remore  afl 
ambiguity :  — 

''  Whereoif  From  remarks  made  on  this  platform  it  seems  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  draw  a  general  statement  in  terms  so  clear  and  strong  as  to  corer 
the  case ;  therefore 

<<  Resolved,  That  this  Board  distinctly  and  emphatically  disarows  its  belief 
in  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  future  probation,  and  it  hereby  inatmets  its 
Prudential  Conmiittee  to  exercise  great  care  in  selecting  missionaries  foir  the 
foreign  field." 

The  rather  barren  and  impotent  conclosion  of  this  resolation  impresBed 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Withrow,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Board  should  in- 
struct the  Prudential  Committee  that  any  candidate  who  cherishes  the 
obnoxious  dogma  ^is  thereby  disqualified."  This  explicitness  did  not 
meet  with  a  favorable  reception.  The  morning  session  was  extended  an 
hour  beyond  the  usual  time  of  adjournment,  and  ended  leaving^  a  dear 
disclosure  of  the  purpose  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  voting  mem- 
bers present  to  commit  the  Board  to  a  doctrinal  resolution  antagonistic 
to  probation  after  death.     "  We  have  had  enough  of  it,"  said  Dr.  Noble. 

During  the  recess,  and  the  season  of  eucharistic  communion  which 
followed,  wiser  counsels  gained  ascendancy.  Ex-President  Chapin  "  stated 
that  he  felt  embarrassed  in  passing  upon  a  question  of  theological  im- 
port in  the  face  of  the  resolution  of  1871,  and  moved  as  a  substitute  for 
that  of  Dr.  ^oble  the  following :  — 

'*  <  The  Board  is  constrained  to  look  with  g^reat  apprehension  upon  certain  ten- 
dencies of  the  doctrine  of  a  probation  after  death,  which  has  been  recently 
broached  and  diligently  propagated,  that  seemed  divisive  and  perversive,  and 
dangerous  to  the  churches  at  home  and  abroad. 

'< '  In  view  of  those  tendencies  they  do  heartily  approve  of  the  action  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  in  carefully  guarding  the  Board  from  any  committal  to 
the  approval  of  that  doctrine,  and  advise  a  oontinuanoe  of  that  caution  in  time 
to  come.' " 

Dr.  Chapin's  substitute  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Noble,  and  after  a  long 
discussion  was  adopted.  The  voting  was  viva  vooe^  but  we  presume 
no  one  will  claim  that  the  majority  was  large.  Before  this  vote  was 
taken  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board,  Hon.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  stated  that  at  the  proper  time  he  should  present  a  resolor 
tion  *'  that  some  of  us  think  may  meet  the  point  which  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  methods  of  deciding  on  the  fitness  of  missionary  candidates 
in  respect  to  doctrinal  soundness.'*  It  was  also  announced  that  Presi- 
dent Hopkins  desired  to  speak  on  this  resolution.  Previous  allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  the  President 
of  Tale  College.  Mr.  Blatchf  ord's  resolution  was  not  then  read,  but  prob- 
ably no  corporate  member  present  was  ignorant  of  its  general  tenor,  or 
of  the  positions  likely  to  be  taken  by  Dr.  Hopkins  and  President  Dwight 
In  the  beginning  of  the  debate  President  Bartiett  had  saidy  from  the 
committee  on  the  paper  read  by  the  Home  Secretary :  — 
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"  It  bas  been  sagge8ie4  tbat  the  Prndential  Committee  might  be  relieyed  of 
the  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  pronouncing  upon  the  theological  fitness  of 
the  candidates,  by  some  carefully  devised  method  of  referring  the  question 
to  a  properly  constituted  vicinage  council.  The  committee  mention  this  as  a 
suggestion,  on  which  they  are  not  called  and  do  not  deem  themselves  competent, 
to  decide." 

He  added,  in  remarks  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  committee's 
report :  — 

'*  We  have  endeavored  to  draw  up  such  a  report  as,  while  distinct  in  its  ut- 
terance, should  be  so  heedful  of  all  the  thought  and  sentiment  that  is  afloat 
and  filling  the  air  all  around  us  that  we  should  not  seem  absolutely  to  have 
ignored  this  prevalent  sentiment  while  yet  indicating  our  own  view.  And 
therefore,  I  may  say  in  parenthesis,  we  have  incorporated  in  a  side  remark  a 
suggestion  in  which  the  chairman  really  has  no  confidence  himself,  and  in 
which  perhaps  others  will  agree  with  him  ;  but  we  deemed  that  it  was  proper 
to  recognize  a  feeling  which  many  in  high  position  and  influence  already  enter- 
tain." 

Dr.  Yose,  a  member  of  the  committee,  in  an  address  immediately  fol- 
lowing President  Bartlett^s,  said :  — 

"  I  think  the  committee  feel  strongly  their  desire  to  present  this  suggestion, 
and  some  of  them  have  much  preferred  a  resolution  to  this  effect  which  will 
come  better  from  some  other  quarter.  [Applause.]  I  regard  this  as  so  im- 
portant, so  corrective  of  the  danger  that  in  any  way  the  decision  of  theological 
soundness  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  churches,  that  I  most  heart- 
ily join  in  this  part  of  the  report  and  emphasize  it  with  all  the  power  of 
which  I  am  capable." 

Dr.  Yose  characterized  this  "  saggestion  "  as  '<  really  the  fps\,  and  ker- 
nel of  the  whole  thing,"  **  the  chief  thing  of  value,"  etc. 

The  vote  on  Dr.  Chapin's  resolution  (which  was  explained  by  the  mover 
not  to  be  a  theological  resolution,  and  was  expressly  accepted  as  thus 
interpreted  bj  the  presiding  officer)  was  taken  with  the  expectation  that 
another  resolution  would  be  added. 

Immediately  upon  its  passage  Mr.  Blatchford  brought  forward  the 
expected  resolution.  In  its  exact  form,  it  was  probably  known  to  but 
few  besides  the  mover.  But  the  expectation  of  something  of  the  sort  had 
been  present  from  the  beginning  of  the  debate.  It  was  supported  in 
powerful  speeches  from  Secretary  Clark  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  as  well  as  by 
the  great  personal  influence  of  the  mover.  President  Dwight's  letter 
was  coincident  in  aim.  The  author  and  mover  of  the  non-doctrinal  reso- 
lution about  '^  certain  tendencies,"  ex-President  Chapin,  supported  it  in 
these  words :  — 

'<  I  wish  to  express  my  own  satisfaction  with  that,  as  coming  after  the  resolu- 
tion which  has  just  been  adopted  ;  and  I  hope  that  it  will  put  the  matter  in 
such  a  way  as  to  soften  whatever  decision  we  have  come  to,  and  help  clear  up 
the  matter.  All  that  the  resolutions  require  is  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Pru- 
dential Conmiittee,  precisely  such  as  is  involved  here  ;  and  if  we  can  relieve 
the  Committee  from  a  certain  delicate  responsibility,  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  we  should  do  it."  ^  i 
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In  the  Btme  spirit,  Rer.  Dr.  Quint,  in  seeonding  Mr.  Blatcliford'B  reso- 
lution, said :  — 

<'  I  rise  merely  not  to  add  anything  to  what  the  President  [Dr.  Hopkins]  faM 
80  eloquently  said,  but  I  do  hope  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Blatchford  will 
be  at  once  adopted  unanimously  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  concesnon.''  [Ap- 
plause.] 

And  ex-President  Magoon  remarked :  — 

"  As  one  member  of  the  Board  I  should  not  object  to  the  Prudential  Com* 
mittee  trying  a  few  experiments  of  this  sort." 

Mr.  Blatcbford's  resolntion  passed  onanimoosly,  a  few  members  pree- 
•nt,  we  believe,  not  voting.  We  print  it  in  its  connection  with  the  entire 
resolt,  beginning  with  the  resolutions  introduced  by  the  committee :  — 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  we  reoognixe  ¥rith  profound  gratitude  the  coatinaed 
marks  of  favor  with  which  our  Lord  and  Master  regards  this  great  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations. 

**  2.  Resohed,  That  the  Board  recognizes  and  approves  the  principle  upon 
nHiich  the  Prudential  Committee  has  continued  to  act  in  regard  to  appointments 
for  missionary  service,  in  strictly  conforming  to  the  well  understood  and  per* 
manent  basis  of  doctrinal  faith  upon  which  the  missions  of  the  Board  have 
been  steadily  conducted,  and  to  which,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sacred  trust,  the 
Committee  had  no  option  but  to  conform. 

**  The  Board  is  constrained  to  look  with  great  apprehension  upon  certain 
tendencies  of  the  doctrine  of  a  probation  after  death,  which  has  been  reoendy 
broached  and  diligently  propagated,  that  seemed  divisive  and  perversive,  and 
dangerous  to  the  churches  at  home  and  abroad.  In  view  of  those  tendencies 
they  do  heartily  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  in  care- 
fully guarding  the  Board  from  any  committal  to  the  approval  of  that  doc- 
trine, and  advise  a  continuance  of  that  caution  in  time  to  come. 

"  The  Board  reconmiends  to  the  Prudential  Committee  to  consider  in  difi&- 
onlt  cases,  turning  upon  doctrinal  views  of  candidates  for  missionary  service, 
the  expediency  of  calling  a  council  of  the  churches,  to  be  constituted  in  some 
manner  which  may  be  determined  by  the  good  judgment  of  the  Committee,  to 
pass  upon  the  theological  soundness  of  the  candidate,  and  the  Committee  is  in- 
structed to  report  on  this  matter  to  the  Board  at  the  next  annual  meeting.'* 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  transcript  of  the  record  that  the  Board 
has  not  passed  a  theological  resolution  condemning  the  so-called  doc- 
trine of  fntnre  probation,  although  it  has  expressed  apprehension  as  to 
certain  tendencies  which  seem  to  be  pernicious,  —  tendencies  which  its 
advocates  believe  arise  &om  misapprehension,  and  which  they  would  as 
warmly  oppose  as  its  assailants.  Still  less  has  the  Board  affirmed  the 
dogma  which  the  Home  Secretary  has  been  pressing  upon  candidates. 
The  advocates  of  his  policy  were  challenged  to  pat  his  langoi^  into 
their  vote,  to  affirm  nnmists^bly  '^  the  decirive  nature  "  ol  this  life  for 
every  hnman  being.  No  influential  attempt  was  made  to  secure  such  ex- 
plicitness.  The  extreme  limit  of  what  was  attempted  was  a  repudiation 
of  something  *'  called  the  doctrine  of  future  probation,"  and  then  the 
mover  of  this  resolution,  after  time  had  been  gained  for  reflection,  a<y 
cepted  a  sabstitnte  expressing  apprehension  respecting  '5eertain  tenden- 
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6168  "  of  this  dootrine  tdiiok  ^  seemed "  to  be  humfiil ;  end  then  the 
haTuhneae  of  this  mitigated  fonnnla  was  smoothed  bjr  opening  the  wajr 
lor  the  whole  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  only  proper  anthority, 
namely,  the  churches  represented  in  Ecclesiastical  Councils. 

The  subject  is  thus  practically  referred  back  to  the  Prudential  Com* 
mittee,  with  a  cautionary  resolution  and  with  a  recommendation  of  a 
particular  and  Congregational  method  of  relief.  The  practical  question 
18  still  ascendant :  Will  the  Committee  return  Mr.  Hume  ?  Will  it  reject 
all  candidates  who  decline  to  affirm  Dr.  Alden's  dogma  ? 

The  intention  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution  respecting  councils,  and, 
we  believe,  of  the  Board,  was  to  recommend  a  resort  the  present  year  to 
this  method  of  relief.  A  report  will  be  expected  a  year  hence  on  some- 
thing effected  and  tried.  The  report  of  the  Business  Committee  upon 
the  memorial  from  the  United  Church  in  New  Haven  respecting  the 
return  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hume  points  emphatically  in  the  same  direction.  One 
thing  is  settled.  Neither  the  Board  nor  the  Congregational  denomina* 
tion  will  be  content  to  leave  the  determination  of  the  theological  sound- 
ness of  candidates  for  missionary  appointment,  or  of  missionaries  in 
service,  unrestrictedly  to  the  Prudential  Committee. 

Since  the  foregoing  comment  was  in  type  some  indications  have  ap- 
peared of  an  attempt  to  put  a  different  construction  from  the  one  we 
have  given  upon  the  action  at  Des  Moines.  The  removal  of  Plrofessor 
Smyth  from  the  Prudential  Committee  is  construed  as  equivalent  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Board  of  Dr.  Noble's  doctrinal  resolution,  which  was 
withdrawn,  and  even  to  the  instruction  of  the  Committee  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Withrow,  but  received  no  favor. 

We  do  not  so  understand  either  the  action  which  was  taken  or  the 
spirit  which  finally  prevailed.  We  hope,  in  the  interest  of  the  Board, 
and  of  foreign  missions,  that,  as  respects  Mr.  Hume,  the  Prudential 
Committee  will  follow  the  counsel  of  the  Business  Committee,  which  was 
enthusiastically  approved  by  the  Board,  and  that  it  will  not  slight  the 
suggestion  for  other  cases  of  a  resort  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authority. 
We  believe  that  the  interpretation  and  advice  given  by  those  who  are 
opposing  such  a  method  of  relief  is  not  merely  in  tendency  but  essen- 
tially '^  divisive  and  perversive,  and  dangerous  to  the  churches  at  home 
and  abroad."  But  we  see  no  occasion  to  discuss  this  matter  further 
now,  and  we  trust  that  none  will  arise  in  the  future. 


A  MISLEADING  QUOTATION. 

The  report  of  the  Prudential  Committee  prepared  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  read  by  him  at  Des  Moines,  contains  the  following  sentences :  — 

<<  This  method  of  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  commended 
to  the  Board  thirty-seven  years  ago  in  the  f ollowiDg  emphatic  words  :  '  Hie 
Board  does  not  assume  to  decide  ap<m  the  fitness  of  an  individual  to  be^  min-   . 
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ister  of  the  gospel :  but  it  is  their  dntj  to  decicle»  and  tiiat  intelligentlyy  on  kit 
original  and  continaed  fitness  to  be  sustained  by  the  fonds  committed  to  tbeir 
disposal  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  .  .  .  The  oontribntors  to  the  fonds  fior 
Foreign  Missions  demand  more  eyidence  of  faithfulness  in  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  than  can  possibly  be  in  possession  eyen  of  the  permanent  ecdesiastkal 
bodies  scattered  oyer  our  country,  and  they  will  hold  the  Prudential  Committee 
and  the  Board  responsible  for  seeing  that  no  part  of  their  contributi<Hi8  go  for 
the  propagation  of  error,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  practice.' 

«  This  general  method,  in  accordance  with  this  sound  principle,  —  a  method 
which  with  yaried  emphasis  as  to  particular  doctrines  at  particular  times  has 
been  pursued  during  the  entire  history  of  the  Board,  and  which  has  prored 
successful  for  the  end  proposed,  —  has  been  faithfully  followed  during  the  past 
year,  this  seryice  being  regarded  by  the  ezeoutiye  officers  and  the  Prudential 
Committee  as  one  of  their  most  serious,  sometimes  delicate  and  diffkailt, 
trusts." 

The  form  of  the  quotation  here  introduced,  and  perhaps  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  it,  appear  to  have  misled  at  least  a  large  majority  of  the  cob- 
mittee  appointed  at  Des  Moines  to  report  on  the  Home  Secretaiy's  paper. 
They  reported  through  their  chairman.  President  Bartlett :  — 

<<  An  important  and  prominent  feature  of  the  report  [the  one  read  by  Secre- 
tary Alden]  is  its  distinct  presentation  of  the  respectiye  functions  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  ofiBoers  of  the  Board,  as  handed  down  by  the  settled  usage  of  the 
past,  and  defined  by  the  constitution  and  action  of  the  Board  itself.  ...  It 
also  appears  yery  distinctly  and  unmistakably  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  great 
care  and  caution  the  ofiBcers  haye  been  acting  under  the  express  direction  of 
the  Board  itself,  as  giyen  in  the  year  1849,  in  the  following  language  :  <  The 
Board  does  not  assume,' "  etc.,  — 

repeating  the  entire  quotation  introduced' by  the  Home  Secretary. 

Great  prominence  was  thus  given  to  this  quotation  at  the  opening  of 
the  debate  at  Des  Moines.  The  Prudential  Committee  were  represented 
as  having  acted  under  an  instruction  from  the  Board  express  and  manda- 
tory. 

The  force  of  this  claim  was  much  weakened,  as  respects  an  applieatioii 
of  the  principle  affirmed  to  recent  individual  cases,  by  the  prompt  intro- 
duction of  the  declaration  adopted  by  the  Board  in  1871.  Still,  the  pre- 
vious alleged  action  of  the  Board  was  unchallenged,  and  the  applause 
which  greeted  its  announcement  showed  that  it  was  deemed  by  many  to 
be  very  significant  and  important.  There  were  others  not  a  few  who 
attached  no  such  importance  to  precedent.  They  shared  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  when  he 
said:  — 

"  Now,  while  I  agree  that  the  method  which  has  been  adopted  by  this  Board 
in  determining  the  theological  fitness  of  its  candidates  has  worked  well, — and 
I  honor  the  Secretaries  in  having  guarded  as  they  have  our  missions  trora  the 
entrance  of  incapable  men,  and  that  guardianship  is  to  be  maintained,  —  yet  the 
method  by  which  this  Prudential  Committee  is  made  also  a  theological  com- 
mittee, while  it  did  work  well  for  a  time  while  the  conditions  were  favorable, 
has  not  worked  so  well  since  the  conditions  were  changed.  Jtt  seems  to  me 
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that  those  conditions  are  changed,  and  that  the  method  has  fallen  into  a  place 
somewhat  like  that  in  which  the  ship  fell  that  carried  the  Apostle  Paul.  That 
ship  got  into  a  place  where  two  seas  met,  and  the  only  thing  to  he  done  with  it 
was  to  ran  it  aground.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  method  —  not  the 
Committee,  hut  the  method  —  has  come  into  a  place  where  two  seas  meet,  and 
it  comes  to  he  a  serious  question  whether  it  can  be  continued  wjsely  by  the 
Board." 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  common-sense,  view  of  the  present  situation, 
and  that  the  Board  by  its  recommendation  of  relief  through  ecclesiastical 
councils  so  understands  the  matter.  Still  it  may  be  a  help  to  some  to 
know  that  President  Bartiett  was  nustaken  when  he  cited  the  language 
used  in  1849  as  a  direction  of  the  Board.  The  Board  did  not  then  give 
—  no  proof  has  yet  been  adduced  that  it  has  since  given  —  any  such  in- 
struction to  the  Prudential  Conmiittee.  The  sentences  quoted  are  taken 
from  a  document  which  was  not  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  which  itself 
recommended,  in  words  open  to  the  eye  as  one  reads  those  cited  by  the 
Secretary  and  by  President  Bartiett,  that  the  Board  should  not  adopt  it, 
lest  by  such  a  vote  "  the  Committee  might  hereafter  experience  emJbarrasS' 
menty  .  .  .  should  farther  experience  demand  a  change  in  any  of  the 
principles,  opinionSy  and  usages  set  forth  in  the  report,**    (Italics  ours.) 

The  quotation  in  question  is  misleading  in  other  respects.  We  judge 
that  its  language  respecting  '*  more  evidence  of  faithfulness  "  is  understood 
to  imply  that  the  Board  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of 
orthodoxy  as  requisite  for  the  foreign  missionary  than  for  the  home,  or 
for  pastors.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writers.  More- 
over, the  application  of  these  words  to  present  individual  cases,  the  use 
of  them  to  justify  keeping  from  the  field  men  whom  the  churches  approve 
and  fellowship  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  is  an  utter  abuse  of  the  report 
from  which  the  Secretary  drew  his  quotation.  The  sentence  omitted  by 
him,  and  marked  by  him  as  omitted,  reads  thus :  — 

**  Nor  is  there  more  practical  difficulty  in  adjusting  his  missionary,  minis- 
terial, and  church  relations  in  foreign  missions,  than  there  is  in  home  missions; 
and  no  more  in  respect  to  those  Congregational  missionaries,  whose  ordaining 
councils  ceased  to  exist  immediately  after  their  induction  into  the  ministerial 
office,  than  in  respect  to  missionaries  connected  with  presbyteries  or  classes 
in  their  native  land." 

And  the  quotation  stops  nearly  half  through  a  sentence,  the  last  part 
of  which  reads,  — 

**  Nor  will  they  [the  Pradential  Committee]  have  any  serious  doubt,  in  case 
radical  or  serious  mistakes  are  committed  or  abuses  occur  in  the  discharge  of 
this  trust,  that  the  fact  will  soon  be  known  and  the  evil  be  in  some  way 
corrected." 

Other  sentences  of  the  report  are  these :  — 

''The  point  specially  insisted  on  is  this,  —  that  ministers  of  the  gospel 
lose  none  of  their  ecclesiastical  standing  and  liberty  by  engaging  in  the  work 
of  foreign  missions.  No  plea  for  abridging  their  ecclesiastical  liberties  can  be 
founded  on  the  fact  of  their  support  coming  from  the  churches  at  home  ;  .  •  . 
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nor  do  miimionTif  beooma,  in  any  Berrile  MOie,  the  aerTMits  of  tiiose  «k> 
snpporfc  them;  they  are  not  their  hired  aerTaatSy  hot  th^r  fellonr-eervmnta.  .  .  . 

'^  So  far  aa  the  Committee  ean  rely  on  the  ezperienoe  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  they  regard  it  aa  not  less  safe  to  concede  eodesiaBtioal  liberty  to  mia* 
sionaries,  than  to  pastors.  And  how  eminently  safe  it  has  been  at  honfte,  the 
last  two  centuries  can  testify.  .  .  . 

**  Where  the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  its  patrons  are  divided  in  regard 
to  the  ybcCt  of  Scripture,  the  Board  may  not  undertake  to  decide  positively  as 
to  the  nature  of  those  facts,  with  a  view  to  binding  the  conduct  of  its  misaioii- 
aries.  Such  a  fact,  at  present,  is  the  admission  of  slaveholders  into  the 
apostolical  churches.  .  .  . 

''But  while  the  Board  may  require  that  the  missionaries  under  its  care 
instruct  all  classes  of  men  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  it  is  not  at  liberty 
to  restrict  the  missionaries  to  the  identical  instructions  given  by  the  AposHes  ; 
because  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  instructions  are  reoorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  the  Apostles  were  accustomed  to  give.  MissiiMH 
aries  may  go  farther,  if  their  convictions  of  duty  require  it,  and  may  apply 
what  they  regard  as  the  obvious  and  generally  conceded  principles  of  the 
gospel  to  the  case.  They  have  the  same  liberty  in  their  preachings  with 
ministers  of  the  gospel  elsewhere.  .  .  . 

*'  Many  things  which,  at  first,  it  might  seem  desirable  for  the  Board  to  do, 
are  found,  on  a  nearer  view,  to  lie  entirely  beyond  its  jurisdiction ;  so  that  to 
attempt  them  would  be  useless,  nay,  a  ruinous  usurpation.  Nor  is  the  Board 
at  liberty  to  withdraw  its  oonfldenoe  from  missionaries,  because  of  such  diiler- 
ences  of  opinion  among  them  as  are  generally  found  and  freely  tolerated  in 
presbyteries,  councils,  associations,  and  other  bodies  here  at  home.  .  •  . 

'*  llie  Board  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  Agency,  acting  for  such  as  choose  to  em- 
ploy it.  It  does  not  profess  to  be,  and  it  is  not,  a  distinct  power  with  separate 
interests  from  the  churches.  .  .  . 

"  The  Board  is  responsible  directly,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described, 
for  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries.  It  cannot  guaranty,  however,  an  entire  uni- 
formity in  their  teaching.  That  diversity  in  mental  habits,  opinions,  preaching, 
and  social  intercourse,  which  exists  without  rebuke  among  ministers  of  tiie 
same  denomination  at  home,  must  be  expected  and  tolerated  among  miasifMi- 
aries." 

We  do  not  question  that  this  report  claims  that  the  missionary  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Committee,  as  well  as  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. This  claim,  however,  is  asserted  guardedly  and  tentatively. 
The  constant  effort  is  to  adjust  the  rights  of  the  Board  to  the  rights  of 
councils,  or  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  missionary 
as  an  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel.     We  read  :  — 

'<  It  should  be  stated  that  the  missionary  has  his  safeguards  as  well  as  the 
pastor.  ...  As  it  is,  the  missionary  has  the  right  of  ^peal  from  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  to  the  large  body  of  ministers  and  laymen  composing  the 
Board." 

Our  space  forbids  further  citations  from  this  report,  save  one  passage, 
whose  words  are  specially  noteworthy  and  timely :  — 

•  •  •  «  This  responsibility  [the  missionary's]  can  never  be  perfectly  en- 
forced except  by  guarding  the  religious  liberties  of  missionaries  with  the 
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most  scrapoloiiB  eare.  Men  must  be  free,  and  most  feel  that  they  aro 
free,  in  order  to  rise  to  the  full  capacity  and  dignity  of  moral  agents,  and 
be  subjected  to  the  foil  control  of  law,  reason,  and  the  moral  sense.  And 
of  all  gospel  ministers,  the  missionary  among  the  heathen  most  needs  to 
have  his  mind  and  spirit  erect,  and  to  feel  that  all  good  men  are  his 
brethren.  This  is  necessary  to  the  unity,  peace,  order,  and  efficiency  of 
eyery  mission.  The  law  of  liberty  is  an  all-pervading  law  in  Christ's 
kingdom."  * 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  of  this  report  of  1848  and  1849  will 
strengthen  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  that  Mr.  Blatchford*s  resolution 
adopted  at  Des  Moines  is  in  the  line  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Board ; 
and  in  connection  with  it  they  will  read  with  fresh  interest  the  report  of 
the  Business  Committee,  unanimously  adopted,  amid  enthusiastic  applause, 
upon  the  memorial  of  the  United  Church  of  New  Haven  in  reference  to 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Hume  :  — 

'*  Tour  Committee  recommend  that  the  Prudential  Committee  at  its 
very  earliest  convenience  take  up  this  case  and  seek  to  the  utmost  of  its 
power  an  adjustment  of  these  difficulties.  Tour  Conmiittee  cannot  but 
believe  that  in  the  light  of  all  the  action  of  the  Board  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  these  unhappy  difficulties  will  be  reconciled,  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  Board  and  the  harmony  and  earnest  cooperation  of  all  its 
constituency."  * 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEBONARY  AS 
RELATED  TO  RECENT  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  public  interest  which  has  been  awakened  by  the  proceedings  which 
have  been  undertaken  against  certain  Professors  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  has  given  rise  to  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  Constitution  and 
administration  of  the  Seminary.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  its  history,  or  who  may  be  remote  from  the  sources  of 
information,  we  give  the  following  statement,  including  the  chief  articles 
in  the  original  instruments  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  present  case. 
We  have  no  hesitancy  in  furnishing  this  information,  though  for  obvious 
reasons  we  remain  silent  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  in  respect  to  the 
questions  at  issue. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  was  in  part  an  offshoot  from  Phillips 
Academy  (Andover),  and  in  part  a  graft  upon  it.  The  Founders  of  the 
Institution  were  respectively  designated,  according  to  this  difference,  as 
the  "Original  Founders"  and  the  "Associate  Founders."     This  two- 

^  The  report  from  which  this  and  preceding  extracts  are  taken  is  signed, 
^  By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Prudential  Conmiittee,  Rofus  Anderson,  David 
Greene,  Selah  B.  Treat,  Secretaries.'' 

*  The  Business  Conmuttee  consisted  of  Hon.  £.  D.  Holton  ;  Hon.  Philo 
Parsons ;  President  J.  H.  Fairchild  ;  President  J.  W.  Strong ;  and  the  Hon. 
Arthur  W.  Tufts. 
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fold  origin  of  the  Seminary  detenuines  its  mode  of  administratioii,  and 
explains  its  theological  position  and  teiminology. 

In  the  constitution  of  Phillips  Academy,  ezecated  April  21,  1788,  hy 
Samuel  Phillips  and  John  Phillips,  the  following  passage  occurs,  whicli 
indicates  the  intention  of  the  Founders  of  the  Academy :  '*  Whereas,  many 
of  the  students  in  this  Seminary  may  be  devoted  to  the  sacred  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry;  that  the  true  and  fundamental  principles  of  die 
Christian  religion  may  be  cultivated,  established,  and  perpetuated  in  the 
Christian  Church,  so  far  as  this  Institution  may  have  influence,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Master,  as  the  age  and  capacities  of  the  scholars  will 
admit,  not  only  to  instruct  and  establish  them  in  the  truth  of  Christianily, 
but  also  early  and  diligently  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  great  and  im- 
portant Scripture  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  One  True  God,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Depravity  of  Human 
Nature,  the  necessity  of  an  Atonement,  and  of  our  being  Renewed  in  the 
Spirit  of  our  minds :  the  doctrines  of  Repentance  toward  Grod,  and  of 
Faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  Sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  of  Justification  by  the  True  Grace  of  Grod,  through  the  Redemption 
that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  erroneous  and  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  our  own  merit,  or  a  dependence  on  Self  Right- 
eousness, together  with  the  other  important  doctrines  and  duties  of  our 
Holy  Christian  Religion." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  death  of  the  Founders  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy that  their  intentions  were  fully  carried  out  in  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  department  The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  refers  to  their  original  purpose  and  shows  what  pro- 
vision was  made  for  its  fulfillment.  This  instrument  bears  date  of  August 
31, 1807,  and  is  signed  by  Phoebe  Phillips,  John  Phillips,  Jr.,  and  Samuel 
Abbot 

**  It  having  pleased  the  Father  of  lights  and  Author  of  all  good  to  inspire  the 
late  Honorable  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover,  in  the  County  of  Essex  and 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Esquire,  and  the  late  Honorable  John  Phil- 
lips, of  Exeter,  in  the  County  of  Rockingham  and  State  of  New  Hampshire), 
Esquire,  with  the  pious  determination  to  make  *  a  humble  dedication  to  their 
Heavenly  Benefactor  of  the  ability,  wherewith  He  had  blessed  them,'  by  lay- 
ing, in  the  year  1778,  in  the  South  Parish  in  Andover  aforesaid,  the  foundation 
of  a  public  Academy,  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  not  only  in  the  learned  Lan- 
guages and  in  various  useful  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  principally  for  the  promo- 
tion of  true  Piety  and  Virtue  ;  —  it  having  also  pleased  the  INFINITE 
MIND,  at  subsequent  periods,  to  excite  the  said  John  Phillips,  and  likewise 
the  late  Hon.  Wtlllam  Phillips,  of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  and 
Commonwealth  aforesaid,  Esquire,  to  make  liberal  provision,  not  only  for  '  pro- 
moting the  virtuous  and  pious  education  of  indigent  youth  of  genius,  and  of 
serious  disposition,  in  said  Academy  ; '  but  '  more  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  charity,  Scholars  of  excelling  genius,  good  moral  character,  hopefully  pious, 
and  designed  for  the  great  and  good  work  of  the  gos][^l  ministry,  who,  having 
acquired  the  most  useful  human  literature,  may  be  assisted  in  the  study  of 
Divinity,  under  the  direction  of  some  eminent  Calvinistic  Miniiiter  of  the  gos- 
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pel,  until  such  time,  as  an  able,  pious,  and  orthodox  Instructor  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  the  said  Academy,  as  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  by  whom  they  may  be 
taught  the  important  and  distinguishing  tenets  of  our  Holt  Chbistiak  Re- 
ligion.' 

''In  pursuance  therefore  of  the  same  beneyolent  and  pious  object,  and  with  a 
desire  to  devote  a  part  of  the  substance,  with  which  Heaven  has  blessed  us,  to 
the  def  enuse  and  promotion  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  making  some  provision 
for  increasing  the  number  of-  learned  and  able  Defenders  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  of  orthodox,  pious,  and  zealous  Ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  being  moved  by  the  same  Spirit,  which  actuated  th^  Founders  and  Ben- 
efactors aforesaid,  and  influenced,  as  we  hope,  by  a  principle  of  gratitude  to 
God  and  benevolence  to  man  ; — 

"  We,  Phcebe  Phillips,  of  said  Andover,  Relict  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Esq., 
late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  aforesaid,  and  John  Phillips, 
son  of  the  said  Samuel  Phillips  and  Phcebe  Phillips,  do  hereby  jointly  and 
severally  obligate  ourselves  to  erect  and  finish,  with  all  convenient  dispatch, 
two  separate  buildings  ;  one  of  which  to  be  three  stories  high,  and  of  such  other 
dimensions,  as  to  furnish  convenient  lodging  rooms  for  fifty  Students  ;  and  the 
other  building  to  be  two  stories  high,  and  of  such  dimensions,  as  to  furnish,  in 
addition  to  a  kitchen  and  private  rooms  necessary  to  a  Steward's  family,  three 
public  rooms,  one  for  a  dining  Hall,  one  for  a  Chapel  and  Lecture  room  (each 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  sixty  Students),  and  the  third  for  a  Library. 
The  said  buildings  to  be  located  by  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  ;  —  And  I,  Samuel  Abbot,  of  Andover  aforesaid,  Esquire,  with  the 
same  views,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  same  design,  do  hereby  give,  assign,  and 
set  over  unto  the  Trustees  aforesaid  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in 
Trust,  as  a  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  professor  of  Christian  The- 
ology (reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  appointing  the  first  Professor  on  this 
Foundation),  and  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  Students  in  Divinity  ; 
both  the  said  buildings  and  the  interest  or  annual  income  of  the  said  sum  of 
money  to  be  forever  appropriated  and  applied  by  the  Trustees  aforesaid  for 
the  use  and  endowment  of  such  a  public  Theological  Institution  in  Phii/- 
LiPS  Academy  as  is  hereinafter  described,  and  on  the  following  express  condi- 
tions, viz.,  that  the  said  Institution  be  accepted  by  the  Trustees  aforesaid, 
and  that  it  be  forever  conducted  and  governed  by  them,  and  their  successors, 
in  conformity  to  the  following  general  Principles  and  Regulations,  which  we 
nnitedly  adopt  and  ratify  as  the  Constitution  of  the  same,  reserving  to  our- 
selves, however,  during  our  natural  lives  the  full  right,  jointly  to  make  any 
additional  regulations,  or  to  alter  any  Rule,  herein  prescribed  ;  provided  such 
Regulation  or  Alteration  be  not  prejudicial  to  the  true  design  of  this  Foun- 
dation." 

The  following  articles  of  the  Constitution  give  the  doctrinal  basis 
upon  which  the  Seminary  was  to  be  established:  — 

'^Art.  XI.  Every  Professor  in  this  Seminary  shall  be  a  Master  of  Arts, 
of  the  Protestant  Reformed  religion,  in  communion  with  some  Christian  church 
of  the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  denomination,  and  sustain  the  character 
of  a  sober,  honest,  learned,  and  pious  man  ;  he  shall,  moreover,  be  a  man  of 
sound  and  orthodox  principles  in  Divinity,  according  to  that  form  of  sound 
words  or  system  of  evangelical  doctrines,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
denominated  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  and  more  con- 
cisely delineated  in  the  Constitution  of  Phillips  Academy.  ^  j 
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'^Abt.  Xn.  Eyery  person,  tJierefore,  appointed  or  deetod  a  Pzofessor  latins 
Seminary  shall  on  the  day  of  his  inaogoration  into  ofiBoe,  uid  in  the  pz^eenee 
of  the  said  Trustees,  pablidy  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  of  fail 
&uth  in  divine  reyelation  and  in  the  fundamental  and  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  summarily  expressed  in  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly's Shorter  Catechism ;  and  he  shall  farthermore  solemnly  promise  that  he 
will  open  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  his  pupils  with  integrity  and  fiuthful- 
ness ;  and  that  he  will  maintain  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith,  as  abofS 
expressed,  together  with  all  the  other  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  holy  religion, 
so  far  as  may  appertain  to  his  office,  according  to  the  best  light  Grod  shall  gire 
him  ;  and  in  opposition,  not  only  to  atheists  and  infidels,  but  to  Jews,  MalioiD- 
etans,  Arians,  Pelagians,  Antinomians,  Arminians,  Socinians,  Umtaitaaa,  and 
Universalists,  and  to  all  other  heresies  and  errors,  ancient  or  modem,  which 
may  be  opposed  to  the  Grospel  of  Christ,  or  hazardons  to  the  souls  of  men;  that 
by  his  instructions,  counsels,  and  example,  he  will  endeayor  to  prcMnote  tnw 
piety  and  godliness  ;  that  he  will  consult  the  good  of  this  Institution  and  the 
peace  of  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  all  occasions  ;  and  thai  he 
will  religiously  obserye  the  statutes  of  this  Institution  relative  to  his  ofiBdal 
duties  and  deportment,  and  all  such  other  statutes  and  laws  as  shall  be  eon- 
stitntionally  made  by  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  not  repugnant  thereto." 

Theologically,  the  **  Original  Founders  "  belonged  to  the  party  known  as 
Moderate  Calvinists.  Their  position  has  been  so  accurately  and  impar- 
tially defined  by  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  in  his  discoarse  conunemoratiye  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Seminary,  that  we  quote  his  language.  ^'  If 
they  called  themselves  Calvinists,  what  they  meant  was  that  they  were 
not  Hopkinsians.  If  they  were  of  the  Old  School  in  theology,  they  were 
80  by  virtue  of  their  opposition  to  the  New  Divinity.  Their  Old  Cahrin- 
ism  was  far  from  being  A^^Ter-Calyinism ;  nor  was  it  of  that  sort  which 
frightens  itself  with  the  ^  ghost  of  Semi-Pelagius.'  Indeed  there  waa 
Tery  little  of  Scottish  acrimony  in  its  temper.  Without  any  disrespect  to 
their  memory,  I  may  say  that  their  Calvinism  was  of  a  mitigated  tyi>e, 
compared  with  the  Calvinism  of  Hopkins,  or  with  that  of  Whitefield  and 
Toplady  —  not  to  mention  such  divines  as  Gill  and  Crisp.  They  were 
admirers  of  Baxter  and  Doddridge,  more  than  of  those  to  whom  Baxter 
and  Doddridge  are  of  suspected  orthodoxy.  In  the  eyes  of  the  *  New 
Calvinists,'  as  their  Hopkinsian  opponents  were  sometimes  called,  they 
were  not  much  better  than  <  Old  Arminians.'  .  .  .  Their  intellectaal  and 
theological  descent  from  Calvin  was  not  in  the  line  of  Scottish  Cov- 
enanters or  of  Low  Dutch  metaphysicians,  but  in  the  line  of  such  New 
England  divines  as  President  Stiles  and  President  Holyoke,  and  the 
Hollis  Professors  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College.  .  .  .  They  were  a&aid 
of  excesses ;  and  they  verily  thought,  not  without  reason,  that  the  high 
speculations  and  unflinching  deductions  of  the  ^New  Divinity'  would 
needlessly  stimulate  the  natural  repugnance  of  men's  hearts  against  the 
doctrines  of  g^ace.  As  a  body  they  had  in  several  respects  the  advan- 
tage of  the  progressives.  They  had  more  men  of  eminent  and  various 
learning,  more  men  of  superior  refinement,  and  more  of  the  influence 
which  belongs  to  personal  digni^  and  to  position  in  society." 
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The  ''Original  Founders/'  aoeording  to  this  delineation,  were  fitly 
represented  in  the  person  of  Eliphalet  Pearson,  the  first  Principal  of 
Phillips  Academy,  afterwards  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
luigoages  in  Harrard  College,  and  upon  his  return  to  Andover  called  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Sound  Literature,  which  position  he  retained  but  a  year. 
I>r.  Pearson  was  for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy,  and  it  was  doubtless  due  to  his  efforts,  beyond  those 
of  any  other  man,  that  the  Seminary  was  established  on  the  basis  of  com- 
promise and  union  with  the  party  to  which  we  shall  soon  refer.  It  is 
reported  that  he  made  thirty-six  journeys  from  Andover  to  Newburyport 
to  effect  this  union.  His  energy  was  equaled  only  by  his  sagacity  and 
breadth  of  view  in  forecasting  the  requirements  of  a  theological  school 
The  Constitution  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  is  still  in  advance,  in 
the  courses  of  study  which  it  suggests,  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Institution. 

The  ''Associate  Founders"  — William  Bartlet  and  Moses  Brown,  of 
Newburyport,  and  John  Norris,  of  Salem  —  acted  in  their  benefactions 
under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring.  Dr. 
Spring  was  a  recognized  leader  among  the  adyocates  of  the  "  new  Di- 
yinity."  At  this  very  time,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Daniel  Hopkins,  Dr. 
Emmons,  and  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  he  was  pbuming  the  founding  of 
a  theological  school  in  the  interest  of  the  theology  which  he  represented. 
'*  As  is  well  known,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  founding  of  the  Sem- 
inary at  Andover,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  another  party  of  men 
known  as  Hopkinsians  for  establishing  a  theological  Seminary  of  their 
own,  either  at  Franklin,  the  home  of  Dr.  Emmons,  or  at  Newbury,  the 
home  of  Dr.  Woods.  .  .  •  The  '  Associate  Founders '  (of  Andover  Sem- 
inary) were  Hopkinsians.  The  school  of  theologians  which  they  repre- 
sented were  often  called '  New  Lights,' '  New  Calvinists,' '  Edwardsians,'  but 
more  generally '  Hopkintonians '  or '  Hopkinsians,'  from  Dr.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, of  Newport.  They  claimed  to  be  '  Consbtent  Calvinists,'  and  to  have 
excluded  from  the  old  system  certain  unessential  and  repellant  elements, 
such  as  '  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity ;  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness  to  believers ;  the  natural  inability  of  sinners  to 
turn  from  sin ;  and  a  limited  atonement ; '  which  Dr.  Emmons  called  the 
gross  absurdities  or  mere  wens  and  protuberances,  which  must  be  pared 
off  from  true  Calvinism,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  consistent  with  rea- 
son and  Scripture."  ^  —  It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  effect 
a  union  between  two  parties  as  diverse  in  theological  opinion  and  dispo- 
sition as  the  party  represented  by  the  "  Original  Founders "  and  that 
represented  by  the  "  Associate  Founders.'*  Without  doubt  the  differ- 
ences between  them  were  as  great  and  as  real  as  those  which  have  ever 
existed,  or  which  exist  now,  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination.  "  So  many  and  great  indeed  were  these  differences 
that  they  were  often  spoken  of  as  'two  sects'  or  'two  denomina- 
tions.'" And  with  the  difference  in  opinion  there  was  the  usual  sus- 
*  Dr.  Hske  on  TV  Creed  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  page  9, 
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pidon.  The  <*  New  Diyinity  "  men  suspected  the  ^  Old  "  of  libeTalbm ; 
the  *'  Old  Divinity  "  men  charged  the  ^'  New  "  with  speculation.  Prob- 
ably it  would  be  a  fair  characterization  to  say  that  the  party  of  the 
"  Original  Founders  "  was  the  broader  and  the  more  liberal  in  its  theo- 
logical sympathies  :  and  that  the  party  of  the  '*  Associate  Founders  "  wbs 
more  progressive,  if  not  more  adventurous,  in  its  thought. 

But  the  union  was  effected.  A  coalition  was  formed  between  the  two 
parties.  The  negotiations  .occupied  some  months,  and  the  result  at  first 
reached  was  tentative.  The  compact  was  to  exist  for  seven  years,  then 
it  might  be  changed  or  broken ;  if  not,  then  it  was  to  remain  inviolate. 
This  explains  the  clause  in  the  agreement  which  has  often  been  wrongly 
applied  to  the  manner  of  subscription  to  the  creed  of  the  Seminary.  *'  It 
b  strictly  and  solemnly  enjoined  and  left  in  sacred  charge  that  every  ar- 
ticle of  the  above  creed  shall  forever  remain  entirely  and  identically  the 
same,  without  the  least  alteration,  or  any  addition  or  diminution,"  —  the 
creed,  that  is,  as  an  instrument  agreed  to  by  the  two  parties,  was  not  to  be 
changed  after  a  specified  time  by  either ;  for,  as  the  article  goes  on  to 
specify,  —  "  But  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  as  Founders  jointly  to 
make  in  concurrence  with  the  said  Trustees,  and  within  the  term  of  seven 
years,  such  amendments  or  additional  articles,  in  perfect  consistence  with 
the  true  object  of  these  statutes,  as  upon  experience  and  due  considemr 
tion  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  the  more  effectually  to  secure  and  pro- 
mote the  real  design  of  this  our  Foundation." 

The  incoming  of  the  '*  Associate  Founders "  introduced  two  features, 
which  considerably  modified  the  plan  of  the  '^  Original  Founders :  '* 
namely,  a  new  creed,  and  a  supervising  board,  known  as  the  Board  of 
Visitors.  The  statutes  of  the  Associate  Foundation  bear  date  of  March 
21,  1808,  and  are  signed  by  Moses  Brown,  William  Bartlet,  and  John 
Norris.  We  give  the  preamble  to  these  statutes  as  disclosing  the  motive 
of  the  signers,  and  as  showing  their  first  benefactions. 

^  Seriously  reflecting  upon  the  fatal  effects  of  the  apostasy  of  man  without  a 
Savior,  on  the  merciful  object  of  the  Son  of  (tOD  in  assaming  our  nature  and 
dying  for  oar  salvation,  and  upon  the  wbdom  of  his  appointment  of  an  order 
of  men,  to  preach  his  gospel  in  the  world  ;  considering  also  that,  notwith- 
standing this  appointment,  by  ba  the  greatest  part  of  the  human  race  is  stiU 
perishing  for  lack  of  vision  ;  and  that  even  in  eonntries,  where  the  gospel  is 
enjoyed,  infidelity,  error,  and  immorality  greatly  abound  ;  feeling  it  to  be  onr 
duty,  to  conspire  with  the  benevolent  design  of  this  i4>pointment ;  and  being 
desirous  of  contributing  according  to  our  ability  toward  its  success  ;  and  of  ex- 
pressing in  this  imperfect  manner  oar  sense  of  obligation  to  our  compassionate 
Redeemer  :  We,  Moses  Brown  and  William  Bartlkt,  both  of  Newbury- 
port,  merchants,  and  John  Norrk,  of  Salem,  Esquire,  all  of  the  County  of  Es- 
sex, and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  being  influenced,  as  we  hope,  by  a 
principle  of  gpratitude  to  God  and  benevolence  to  man,  have  determined  to  de- 
vote a  part  of  the  substance,  with  which  Heaven  has  blessed  us,  to  the  defense 
and  promotion  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  making  some  prorision  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  learned  and  able  defenders  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  well 
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as  of  orthodox,  pious,  and  sealoos  ministen  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  do 
accordingly  hereby  giye,  assign,  and  set  oyer  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and  to  their  successors  in  office,  the  sun  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
each,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  to  which  sum,  I,  William  Babt- 
LET,  add  the  farther  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing one  of  the  two  professors,  hereinafter  named  (the  whole  amounting  to 
forty  thousand  dollars),  in  Sacred  Trust,  as  a  capital  fund,  to  be  disposed  of 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  following  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  said  sum 
of  money  to  be  kept  out  at  interest  on  good  security,  or  othervrise  in  whole  or 
in  part  vested,  as  the  said  Trustees  shall  deem  best,  in  productiye  real  estate, 
or  in  sure  and  permanent  funds  ;  and  the  interest  or  annual  income  of  said 
capital  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  two  professors  in  the  Theo- 
logical Institution  or  Seminary,  lately  founded  in  the  town  of  Andover,  and 
County  aforesaid  ;  who  shall,  agreeably  to  the  permanent  creed,  hereinafter 
mentioned,  faithfully  teach  that  reyealed  Holy  Religion  only,  which  God  con- 
stantly teaches  man  by  his  glorious  works  of  Creation,  Proyidence,  and  Re- 
demption ;  whose  professional  duties  shall  be  assigned,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Seminary,  in  such  manner  as  shall  most  directly  and  effectually 
promote  the  great  object  of  the  Institution  ;  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right, 
jointly  to  make  the  first  appointment  of  one  of  the  said  professors,  and  to  the 
said  William  Bartlet  severally  the  right,  to  make  the  first  appointment  of 
the  other  of  the  said  professors  ;  and  also  toward  the  maintenance  of  such  stu- 
dents in  divinity,  as  may  be  proper  candidates  for  gratuitous  support,  and 
shall  be  approved  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Visitors,  hereinafter 
constituted,  or  by  a  committee  of  their  appointment,  agreeably  to  the  follow- 
ing Statutes."  ^ 

Article  II.  of  the  Statates,  in  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  a  pro- 
fessor upon  an  Associate  Fonndation,  introduces  the  creed  which  was  to 
be  thenceforth  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Seminary  ;  — 

'^  Every  Professor  on  the  Associate  Foundation  shall  be  a  Master  of  Arts,  of 
the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Congregational  or 
Presbyterian  denomination,  and  shall  sustain  the  character  of  a  discreet,  honest, 
learned,  and  devout  Christian  ;  an  orthodox  and  consistent  Calvinist ;  and  after 
a  careful  examination  by  the  visitors  with  respect  to  his  religious  principles,  he 
shall,  on  the  day  of  his  inaugpiration,  publicly  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  faith  in  Divine  Revelation,  and  in  the  fundamental  and  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  expressed  in  the  following  creed  ;  which 
is  supported  by  the  infallible  revelation  which  God  constantly  makes  of  him- 
self in  the  works  of  creation,  proridence,  and  redemption,  namely  :  — 

*'  I  beUeve  that  there  is  one  and  but  one  living  and  true  God  ;  that  the 
word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  that  agreeably  to  those  Scriptures 
(jod  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal  and  unchangeable  in  his  being,  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth  ;  that  in  the  Godhead  are  three 
Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  these  Three  are 
One  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory  ;  that  God  cre- 
ated man  after  his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness  ; 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  man's  chief  end,  and  the  enjoyment  of  God  his  su- 
preme happiness  ;  that  this  enjoyment  is  derived  solely  from  conformity  of 
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heart  to  the  moial  character  and  will  of  God  ;  that  Adam,  the  federal 
and  representstiTe  of  the  hamaii  race,  waa  placed  in  a  state  of  probstioii,  aal 
that,  in  oonaeqoeiioe  of  fab  diaobediaiee,  all  his  descendants  were  oonstitiitBi 
sinners  ;  that  by  nature  eyery  man  is  personally  depraved,  deetttate  ai  boB- 
Bess,  unlike  and  opposed  to  God,  and  that  previously  to  the  renewing  ^^S^"^ 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  all  his  moral  actiotts  are  adverse  to  the  chaiaeier  waA 
gl<»y  of  God ;  that,  being  morally  ino^>able  of  recovering  the  image  of  his 
Creator,  which  was  lost  in  Adam,  every  man  is  justly  exposed  to  eternal  dam- 
nation, so  that  except  a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  ol 
God ;  that  Grod,  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  from  all  eternity,  elected  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  that  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of  grace  to  deliv^  them 
out  of  this  state  of  sin  and  misery  by  a  Redeemer  ;  that  the  only  Redeemer  eC 
the  elect  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  for  this  purpose  beesme  man,  and 
continues  to  be  God  and  man  In  two  distinct  natures  and  one  person  f oirever ; 
that  Christ,  as  our  Redeemer,  executeth  the  office  of  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King ;  that,  agreeably  to  the  covenant  of  redemption,  the  Son  of  God,  and  He 
alone,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  has  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  aD 
men  ;  that  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness  are  the  personal  requisites  in  tibe 
gospel  scheme  of  salvation  ;  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  only 
ground  of  a  sinner's  justification  ;  tiiat  this  righteousness  is  reodved  throogh 
faith,  and  that  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  so  that  our  salvation  is  whcdly  of 
grace  ;  that  no  means  whatever  can  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  and  make  it 
holy  ;  that  regeneration  and  sanctifioation  are  effects  of  the  creating  and  re- 
newing agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  supreme  love  to  God  constitoles 
the  essential  difference  between  saints  and  sinners  ;  that  by  ccmvincing  us  of 
our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our  minds,  workiug  faith  in  us  and  renewing 
our  wills,  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  us  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  redemption  ; 
and  that  the  ordinary  means  by  which  these  benefits  are  conmiunicated  to  us 
are  the  Word,  sacraments,  and  prayer  ;  that  repentance  unto  life,  faith  to  feed 
upon  Christ,  love  to  God,  and  new  obedience  are  the  appropriate  qualifications 
for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  a  Christian  church  oug^t  to  admit  no  person 
to  its  holy  communion  before  he  exhibit  credible  evidence  of  his  godly  sin- 
cerity ;  that  perseverance  in  holiness  is  the  only  method  of  making  our  calling 
and  election  sure  ;  and  that  the  final  perseverance  of  saints,  though  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  special  operation  of  God  on  their  hearts,  necessarily  implies  their 
own  watchful  diligence  ;  that  they  who  are  effectually  caUed  do  in  this  life 
partake  of  justification,  adoption,  and  sanctifioation,  and  the  several  benefits 
which  do  either  accompany  or  flow  from  them  ;  that  the  souls  of  believers  are 
at  their  death  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory  ; 
that  their  bodies,  being  still  united  to  Christ,  will  at  the  resurrection  be  raised 
up  to  glory,  and  that  the  saints  will  be  made  perfectly  blessed  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  God  to  all  eternity  ;  but  that  the  wicked  will  awake  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt,  and  with  devils  be  plunged  into  the  lake  that  bumeth 
with  fire  and  brimstone  forever  and  ever.  I  moreover  believe  that  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  for  his  own  glory,  hath  foreor- 
dained whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  that  all  beings,  actions,  and  events,  both 
in  .the  natural  and  moral  world,  are  under  his  providential  direction ;  that 
God's  decrees  perfectly  consist  with  human  liberty  ;  God's  universal  agency 
with  the  agency  of  msui ;  and  man's  dependence  with  his  accountability  ;  that 
man  has  understanding  and  corporeal  strength  to  do  all  that  (rod  requires  of 
him  ;  so  that  nothing  but  the  sinner's  aversion  to  holiness  prevents  his  sal- 
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-wwdAcfa ;  thai  it  is  the  prerogatare  of  God  to  brmg  good  out  of  evH,  and  that 
He  iviil  eanse  the  wfath  and  rage  of  wicked  men  and  devila  to  praise  Him  ; 
and  that  all  the  otA  whieh  has  existed  and  will  forever  exist  in  the  moral 
system  will  eyentaallj  be  made  to  promote  a  most  impcnrtant  purpose  under 
the  wise  and  perfeot  adndmstration  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  will  cause 
all  things  to  work  for  his  own  glory,  and  thus  fnliUl  all  his  pleasure.'' 

To  tliis  creed  is  to  be  added  that  part  of  Article  XIL  of  the  Original 
Foundation  which  commences  with  the  clause  :  "  And  he  shall,  (I.)  for- 
thermore  solemnly  promise,"  etc 

The  creed,  as  given  above,  in  its  studied  and  precise  phraseology 
seems  to  be  restrictive  if  not  repressive.  Suoh  it  is  in  appearance,  bat 
such  it  was  not  in  intention.  It  was  prepared  by  men.  who  were  com- 
mitted to  the  theory  of  improvements  in  theology.  It  was  their  detor- 
mined  purpose  to  make  the  creed  an  advance  upon  the  Westminster 
Standard,  and  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  return  to  the  f omm- 
laries  of  the  older  Calvinism.  The  history  of  the  times  is  emphatic  in 
its  assertion  of  this  fact. 

«  The  Founders,  especially  the  Associate  Founders  "  —  we  quote  again 
from  Dr.  Fiske's  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  Creed  —  "  belonged  to 
a  class  of  theologians  who  believed  in  the  improvability  of  theological 
sdenoe.  President  Edwards  said,  'We  cannot  suppose  the  church  of 
€rod  is  already  possessed  of  all  the  light  in  things  of  this  nature  that  God 
ever  intends  to  give  it,  nor  that  all  Satan's  lurking-places  have  already 
been  found  out'  The  younger  Fdwards,  while  enumerating  ten  '  Im- 
provements '  made  by  his  father,  says :  *  There  is  abundant  room  for 
improvement  in  every  science,  specially  in  theology.  Many  new  truths 
will  break  forth  from  the  Word  of  Grod.'  Dr.  Hopkins  says :  '  I  had 
much  ra&er  publish  new  divinity  than  any  other.  It  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  there  is  some  truth  contained  in  the  Bible  which  has  not  been 
commonly  taught,  yea,  has  never  been  mentioned,  by  any  writer  since 
the  apostles,  and  whenever  that  shall  be  discovered  and  brought  out  it 
will  be  new.  And  who  knows  but  that  some  such  new  discoveries  may 
be  made  in  our  day ;  if  so,  unhappy  and  very  guilty  will  be  the  man  who 
shall  attempt  to  fright  people  and  raise  their  prejudices  against  it  by  rais- 
ing the  cry  of  new  divinity.'  "  Dr.  Hopkins  was  the  founder  of  the  school 
of  theology  known  as  Hopkinsian,  to  which  the  '^  Associate  Founders  *' 
belonged,  and  which  found  expression  for  its  views  in  the  new  creed. 

Article  XII.  of  the  ''  Statutes  of  the  Associate  Foundation  "  establishes 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  Articles  XX.,  XXI.,  XXV.,  prescribe  its 
duties. 

**  Akt.  Xn.  That  the  Fund  aforesaid  may  he  always  executed  agreeably  to 
the  true  intent  of  this  our  Foundation  ;  and  that  we  may  effectually  guard  the 
same  in  all  future  time  against  aU  perversion  or  the  smallest  avoidance  from 
true  design,  as  herein  expressed  :  We,  the  aforesaid  Founders,  do  hereby  con- 
stitute a  Board  of  Visitors  to  he  as  in  our  place  and  stand  the  gfuardians,  over- 
seers, and  protectors  of  this  our  Foundation  in  manner,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
following  provisions,  that  is  to  say.  We  appoint  and  constitute  the  Hon.  Caleb 
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Stroog,  Esqmie,  late  CrOTemor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Masaaehusets,  the  Ber. 
Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D^  Fresideiit  of  Tale  CoU^e,  and  the  Ber.  Samad 
Spring,  D.  D.,  of  Newbniyport  aforesaid,  Yisiton  of  the  said  Fonndataoo ; 
who,  with  their  8ucoess(»8  in  ofiBoe,  to  be  ohoeen  as  hereinafter  directed,  shall 
be  a  perpetual  body  for  this  purpose,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  in  them 
herein  vested  and  on  them  enjoined  ;  but  we  do  neTertiieless  reserre  to  oor- 
selves  the  right  of  yisiting  in  connection  with  the  said  Board,  and  dnriBg  oar 
natural  lives  respectivelj,  this  our  Foundation.  And  we  do  moreover  confer  on 
Samuel  Abbot,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Theological  Institutioii 
aforesaid,  the  ^right  of  visiting  this  our  Foundation  in  the  same  manner  widi 
ourselves  during  his  natural  life  ;  each  of  the  said  four  Founders,  so  long  as 
he  shall  retain  his  seat  in  the  Board,  shall  possess  and  exercise  all  the  riglifti 
and  powers  herein  given  to  a  Visitor  of  this  Foundation ;  thou^  upon  the 
resignation  or  demise  of  either  of  the  said  Founders  his  place  shall  not  be 
supplied  bjr  election  of  a  Visitor  to  succeed  him ;  and  after  the  demise  or 
resignation  of  the  said  four  persons  last  above  named  as  Founders,  the  said 
Board  shall  never  consist  of  more  than  three  members  ;  and  it  is  further 
expressly  provided  that  the  perpetual  Board  of  Visitors,  first  herein  naznedy 
shall  consist  of  two  Clergymen  and  one  Lajrman,  all  of  whom  shall  be  men  of 
distinguished  talents  and  piety.'' 

*<  Art.  XX.  The  power  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  thus  oonstitnted 
and  organized  shall  be  as  follows,  namely  :  To  visit  the  said  Foundation  onee 
in  every  year,  and  at  other  times  when  reg^ularly  called  thereto ;  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  said  fund  and  the  management  of  the  said  Foundation  with 
respect  to  the  said  Professor  ;  to  determine,  interpret,  and  explain  the  statates 
of  the  said  Foundation  in  all  cases  brought  before  them  in  their  judicial  ca- 
pacity ;  to  redress  grievances  with  respect  to  said  Professor ;  to  hear  appeals 
from  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  remedy  upon  complaint  duly 
exhibited  in  behalf  of  the  said  Professor ;  to  review  and  reverse  any  censure 
passed  by  said  trustees  upon  any  Professor  on  said  Foundation ;  to  declare  void 
all  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  said  Trustees  relative  to  said  Foundation 
which  may  be  inconsistent  vrith  the  original  statutes  thereof  ;  to  take  care  that 
the  duties  of  each  Professor  on  said  Foundation  be  intelligibly  and  faithfully 
discharged,  and  to  admonish  or  remove  him  either  for  misbehavior,  hetero- 
doxy, incapacity,  or  neglect  of  the  duties  of  his  ofiBce  ;  and  in  general  to  see 
that  our  true  intentions,  as  expressed  in  our  said  Constitution  in  relation  to  said 
Professor,  be  faithfully  executed  ;  always  administering  justice  impartially  and 
exercising  the  functions  of  their  office  in  the  fear  of  God,  according  to  these 
regulations,  the  provisions  of  the  said  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  land.**  ^ 

'*  Art.  XXI.  Every  election  of  a  Professor  on  said  Foundation  shall  within 
ten  days  be  presented  to  the  Visitors,  who  are  hereby  vested  with  the  power  and 
right  of  approving  or  negativing,  at  a  regular  meeting,  every  such  election. 
But,  if  any  such  election  be  not  thus  either  approved  or  negatived  by  the  said 
Visitors  within  twelve  months  from  the  commencement  of  a  vacancy  in  said 
professorship,  such  election  shall  be  considered  as  approved  by  the  Visitors,  and 

1  The  following  article,  under  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  Phillips  Academy, 
gives  Visitorial  power  also  to  the  Trustees  :  — 

Art.  V.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
Samuel  Phillips  and  others,  the  Trustees  aforesaid,  and  their  successors,  the 
longest  livers  and  survivors  of  tbem,  be  the  true  and  sole  Visitors,  Trustees  and 
€rovemors  of  the  said  Phillips  Academy  in  perpetual  succession  forever. 
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shall  aooordingl J  be  deemed  constitatioiial  and  valid  ;  proTided,  always,  that 
such  election  shall  have  been  Tegolarl  j  commnnioated  to  the  President  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Visitors  ten  days  at  least  previously  to  the  expiration  of 
the  twelve  months  aforesaid." 

**  Art.  XXV.  The  Board  of  Visitors  in  all  their  proceedings  are  to  be  subject 
to  our  statutes  herein  expressed  and  to  those  contained  in  our  said  Constitution, 
and  to  conform  their  measures  accordingly  ;  and,  if  they  shall  at  any  time  act 
contrary  thereto  or  exceed  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  and  constitutional 
power,  the  party  aggrieved  may  have  recourse  by  appeal  to  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this  Commonwealth  for  the  time  being  for  remedy  ; 
who  are  hereby  appointed  and  authorixed  to  judge  in  such  case  ;  and,  agree- 
ably to  the  determination  of  the  major  part  of  them,  to  declare  null  and  void 
any  decree  or  sentence  of  the  said  Visitors,  which,  upon  mature  consideration, 
they  may  deem  contrary  to  the  said  statutes  or  beyond  the  just  limits  of  their 
power  herein  prescribed,  and  by  the  said  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  for  the  time  being,  shall  the  said  Board  of  Visitors  at  all  times  be  sub- 
ject to  be  restrained  and  corrected  in  the  undue  exercise  of  their  ofiBoe." 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  as  thus  organized, 
to  the  original  Board  of  Tnistees  of  Phillips  Academy,  it  may  be  said 
in  general  that  the  duties  of  the  latter  are  administrative,  those  of  the 
former  supervisory.  The  Trustees  elect  the  Professors,  and  the  Creed  is 
taken  before  them ;  the  Visitors  examine  the  Professors  upon  their  elec- 
tion as  to  their  theological  opinions.  The  order  of  appeal  is  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Boards  are  constituted  at  present  as  follows :  — 

BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 

Bev.  Daniel  T.  Fiske,  D.  D.,  Newburyport,  President. 
Rev.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Ph.  D.,  Andover. 

Edward  Taylor,  Esq.,  Andover. 
Rev.  Joshua  W.  Wellman,  D.  D.,  Maiden. 

Thomas  H.  Russell,  M.  A.,  Boston. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Ropes,  M.  A.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  William  H.  Willcox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Maiden. 
Hon.  Robert  R  Bishop,  M.  A.,  Newton  Centre. 
Pree.  Franklin  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Williamstown. 

Alpheus  H.  Hardy,  B.  A.,  Boston. 
Rev.  James  G.  Vose,  D.  D.,  Providence. 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Juuus  H.  Seelye,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Amherst,  President 
Rev.  William  T.  Eustis,  D.  D.,  Springfield. 
Hon.  Joshua  N.  Marshall,  Lowell. 

The  Acting  Faculty  of  the  Seminary  is  made  up  of  the  following 
Professors :  — 
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Ber.  JoHK  P.  GrULLiVEBy  SUme  PrelMBor  of  the  Bdatioas  o£  Onk- 

tttttdty  to  the  Seoular  Seieaees. 
Ber.  Egbkbt  C  Smtth,  Bronm  PtofeMKir  el  EeeleBUurtaeal  History,  and 

President  of  the  Faculty. 
Rot.  William  J.  Tuckeb,  Barllet  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  and 

Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology. 
Bev.  JoHK  Phelps  Taylob,  Taylor  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  and 

History.     (Assigned  to  the  department  of  Biblical  History  and  Oriental 

Arohieology.) 
Ber.  J.  Wbslby  GauBOUiLi.,  Jones  Professor  of  Elocution. 
Ber.  GsoBGB  Habrk,  Abbot  Professor  of  Christiaii  Theology. 
Rev.  Edward  T.  Hikoks,  Smith  Professor  of  Biblical  Thedogy. 
Ber.  Geobgb  F.  Moobb,  Hitchcock  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Lai^^oage 

and  literature. 
Bev.  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature. 

The  fire  Professors  against  whom  proceedings  have  been  undertaken 
are  those  associated  as  editors  of  the  ^  Andover  Beview  "  —  Professers 
Smyth,  Tucker,  Churchill,  Harris,  and  Hincks. 

THE  ANDOVEB  REVIEW  FOR  1S87. 

In  Tiew  of  the  demand  for  recent  numbers  of  *'  The  Andover  Re* 
view,"  subscriptions  will  now  be  receired  by  the  publishers  fer  the  year 
1887 ;  and  the  October  and  November  numbers  (containing  editorial  dis- 
cussions of  current  religious  events),  and  the  December  number,  will  be 
included  in  the  price  of  subscription. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  edit(ffs  during  the  coming  year  to  make  the 
^  Beview  "  representative  of  progressive  thoi^;ht  in  the  maintenanoe  and 
development  of  Evangelical  Theology.  It  will  also  be  equally  their  aim 
to  present  Christianity  in  its  direct  and  practical  relations  to  individoal 
and  social  life,  and  to  the  work  of  the  church. 

With  the  November  number  a  course  of  editorial  articles  will  be  began 
entitled,  ^'  Christianity  and  its  Modem  Competitors,"  to  be  followed  by 
the  treatment  of  specific  questions  under  Applied  Christianity. 

A  series  of  papers  may  be  expected  upon  Fidueiaiy  and  Commercial 
Morality. 

Professor  Palmer  will  dose  the  discussion  of  ^^  The  New  Education" 
in  the  December  and  January  numbers,  after  which  other  topics  of  edu- 
cational interest  will  be  presented. 

The  subject  of  City  Evangelization  will  receive  special  attention  in 
editorial  and  contributed  artides. 

The  January  number  will  contain  an  article  upon  Hawthorne,  the 
first  of  a  series  upon  some  of  the  eminent  names  in  Ikerature  wheee 
writings  are  of  peculiar  moral  and  spiritual  significance. 

The  department  of  Missionary  Intelligence,  under  the  conduct  of  tbe 
Bev.  C.  C.  Starbuck,  will  be  supplemented  by  stodies,  in  the  field,  into 
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MisaioiiB  in  Japan,  China,  and  India,  by  the  Bey.  Edward  A.  Law- 
rence. 

The  departments  of  Sociological  Notes  (Rev.  S.  W.  Dike),  of  Ar- 
chsDological  Notes  (Professor  Taylor),  of  Biblical  and  Historical  Crit- 
icism, and  of  Book  Notices  and  Beyiews  will  be  continued  as  hereto- 
fore. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  *'  Review  "  that  its 
pages  will  show  an  advance  corresponding  to  the  increase  i;i  its  circula- 
tion and  patronage. 

Attrition  is  called  to  the  pubHshert'  notice  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  "  Review." 


BIBLICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  CRITICISIL 


WOMEN  AT  THE  TOMB. 

A  HABMONY   OF  THE  BESUBBBOTION  ACCOUNTS. 

"Die  flnt  day  of  the  week  .  .  .  Mary  Magdalwne  oMoe,  and  told  the  diMlplee  that  die  bad  teen 
the  Lord.**— Jomr  xx.  1-18. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  momentous  event.  Upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  it  hangs  our  eternal  hope.  For  He  is  the  first-fruits ;  and  if  the 
first-fruits  fail,  no  harvest  can  come  of  resurrection  to  us.  Is  the  thing 
sure  ?  There  are  four  narrators  of  Christ's  resurrection.  And  there  is 
a  seeming  diversity  in  their  accounts,  especially  in  regard  to  the  women 
at  the  tomb.  Hence  infidels  cavil ;  and  even  Christians  may  have  mis- 
givings.    How  important  that  the  history  be  harmonized  in  our  minds ! 

Many  harmonies  have  been  offered ;  but  none  of  them  are  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Meyer  says:  ^*In  no  section  of  the  evangelical  history 
have  harmonists,  in  their  critical  mosaic  work,  been  compelled  to  expend 
more  labor,  and  with  less  success,  than  in  the  section  on  the  resurrection. 
The  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  John  and  the  Synoptists,  as 
also  between  the  latter  among  themselves,  is  impossible."  And  Professor 
Westcott  ("  Gospels,"  p.  327)  says :  "  The  various  narratives  of  the  res- 
urrection place  the  fn^mentariness  of  the  Gospel  in  the  clearest  light. 
They  contain  difficulties  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  with  certainty. 
•  •  .  In  this  point  of  view,  we  can  dismiss  without  any  minute  inquiry 
the  various  schemes  which  have  been  proposed,  for  bringing  the  accounts, 
as  they  stand  at  present,  into  one  connected  narrative." 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  outlook,  we  have  carefully  gone 
oyer  the  ground,  and  have  reached  a  more  satisfactory  result,  wluch  we 
give,  as  follows :  — 

The  guide  to  this  whole  narrative  is  to  be  found  in  John  xx.  1-18. 
For,  of  all  the  four  narrators,  John  was  the  only  eye-witness,  and  was 
toost  likely  to  give  the  true  order  of  events,  as  Doddridge  well  remarks. 
Let  OS  therefore  take  him  for  our  guide.  We  will  divide  off  his  account 
of  the  resurrection  morning  (contained  in  these  18  verses)  mtoJifiven 
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Buccessiye  periods  of  time,  patdng  into  each  the  contemporaneoiis  items 
mentioned  by  the  other  narrators. 

THE  SEVEN  PERIODS. 

Period  1.  (John,  vene  1.)  Women  at  the  Tomb.  (John,  1  verse; 
Lake,  2  verses;  Matthew,  3  verses;  Mark,  4  verses.)  John  mentions 
Mary  Magdalene  alone  (for  reason  see  afterwards) ;  Matthew  mentions 
also  the  other  Maiy;  Mark  adds  Salome;  Luke  adds  Joanna  and 
others. 

Period  2.  (John,  tn;.  2,  3.)  Mary  gone  ;  meantohile  a  vision  of  one 
angeL  Matthew  and  Mark,  through  8th  verse ;  Luke,  w.  3,  5,  9,  has  it 
mixed  in  with  a  later  scene. 

Period  3.  (John,  w.  4-10.)  Peter  and  John  at  the  tomb.  (Luke, 
w.  12,  24.)  The  women  meanwhile  flying  and  silent  (Mark,  r.  8),  meet 
(it  may  be),  and  some  of  them  retom  with  Mary,  between  the  two  visions 
(Matthew  and  Mark,  v.  8  ;  Lake,  v.  9). 

Period  4.  (John,  w.  11-13.)  Mary  and  the  women  together  again 
at  the  tomb  ;  a  vieion  of  two  angels.  John  speaks  of  Mary  as  if  idone 
(for  reason  see  afterwards).  She  was  not  alone  (Lake,  w.  S-6y  10). 
Ttoo  angels  were  now  seen  by  them  all. 

Period  5.  (John,  w.  14-16.)  Mary  turns  aside  and  sees  Jesus  (she 
''first,"  Mark,  v.  9).  Meanwhile  the  other  women  are  still  in  the 
angel-vision  in  the  tomb  (Lake,  w.  5-8). 

Period  6.  (John,  v.  17.)  Other  women  coming  out  from  the  tomb  see 
Jesus  with  Mary^  and  &dl  at  his  feet;  He  says,  ''Toach  me  not" 
(Matthew,  w.  9, 10 ;  Lake,  v.  9).  Some  of  the  women,  harrying  out  and 
scattering,  get  no  sight  of  Jesas,  but  ran  and  tell  of  angeb  only  (Lake, 
w.  9,  22,  23). 

Period  7.  (John,  v.  18.)  The  sight  of  Jesus  reported^  by  Mary  (Mark, 
V.  10),  and  by  those  with  her  (Lake,  w.  9, 10).  Bat  they  are  perhaps 
delayed  aboat  it,  by  being  met  and  qnestioned  by  the  aathorities  (Matthew, 
V.  11)  ;  so  that  the  two  disciples  had  started  for  Emmaas  before  Uiis  last 
message  arrived  (Lake,  w.  22,  23).  Their  tidings  were  hardly  believed 
(Mark  and  Lake,  v.  11).  "Bat  Peter  arose"  (Lake,  v.  12).  West, 
White,  and  Doddridge  &vor  the  regarding  of  this  as  a  second  visit  of 
Peter,  connected  with  this  sight  of  Jesas  {v.  34). 

SEGAFrrULATION. 

Period        12         3  4  5  6       7 

John  XX.    1,    2,3,    4-10,    11-13,     14-16,    17,     18. 

Thas  the  narrative  of  John  is  seen  to  be  exact  and  consecative ;  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  having  the  same  order,  only  filling  in  different  details 
(with  some  left  oat  which  were  best  known  to  John).  Lake  alone  seems 
somewhat  to  mix  the  two  visions  of  angels ;  and  he,  throughoat  his  Gos- 
pel, is  notorioasly  less  exact  than  the  rest  in  regard  to  dates,  —  his  ae- 
coant  being  supervised  by  Paal,  who  was  not  an  eye-witness. 

We  here  see  that  there  were  two  visions  of  angels  (instead  of  one  or 
three,  as  some  make  oat).  These  were  (1)  the  one-angel  vision,  seen 
by  others  in  absence  of  Mary  ;  (2)  the  tuHMingel  vision,  afterwards  seen 
l^  Mary  with  the  rest  (not  by  them  separately  in  two  visions,  as  asaaUy 
taaght).  The  errrors  and  perplexities  of  the  harmonists  are  thas  hapjnly 
lesolved ;  and  the  whole  story  becomes  laminoas,  consistent,  and  beau- 
tifuL 
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BRBONEOUS  VIEWS  C0N8IDEBBD. 

Let  US  now  look  more  particularly  at  the  errors  committed,  and  the 
wf^  we  are  led  to  escape  them. 

Matthew  and  Mark  (first  eight  verses)  narrate  only  a  one-angel  vision 
of  the  women ;  and  Luke  (first  eight  verses)  narrates  only  a  two-angel 
vision  of  the  women ;  while  John  seems  to  give  no  angel-vision  of  the 
toomen  at  all,  hut  only  a  two-angel  vision  of  Mary  alone.  The  whole 
trouhle  is  in  locating  the  women's  two  visions  of  the  first  three  Gospels 
into  harmony  with  Mary's  vision  in  John.  So  that  the  twQ  great  ques- 
tions are,  with  the  errors  concerning  them :  — 

I.  Where  in  this  account  of  John  does  the  one^angel  vision  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  belong  ? 

Error  1,  putting  the  one-angel  vision^  early  ;  error  2,  putting  it  too 
late  ;  error  3,  having  no  one-angel  vision  at  all  till  the  close. 

II.  Where  does  the  two-angel  vision  of  Luke  belong  ? 

£rror  4,  putting  the  two-angel  vision  too  late  ;  error  5,  putting  it  too 
early  ;  error  6,  mixing  together  the  one-angel  and  the  two-angel  vision. 

One-angel  Vision. 

I.  Where  does  the  one-angel  vision  of  Matthew  and  Mark  belong? 
Here  three  errors  are  committed :  — 

Error  1.  Putting  the  one-angel  vision  too  early,  that  is,  before  Mary 
ran  to  tell  Peter  (in  John,  v.  1,  at  our  period  1).  This  is  the  error  of 
Calmet  and  White,  of  Guyse  and  Clarke ;  and  it  is  open  to  these  objec- 
tions :  (1.)  It  does  not  comport  with  Mary's  meagre  seeing,  as  in  John, 
V.  1 ;  nor  with  her  meagre  tidings  to  Peter  (Meyer),  as  in  v.  2.  Nor 
would  she  have  said  to  hun  and  afterwards  to  Jesus,  ^^  we  know  not  where 
they  have  laid  "  our  missing  Lord,  if  she  had  already  received  angelic 
assurance  that  He  was  risen.  (2.)  This  view  leaves  the  woihen- unac- 
counted for,  during  all  Mary's  flight  and  Peter's  visit  to  the  tomb,  or 
even  longer.  (3.)  As  Calmet  and  White  have  both  the  women's  visions 
here  mixed  together,  they  thus  incur  all  the  additional  objections  of  that 
view,  as  seen  directiy  (at  error  6). 

Error  2.  Putting  the  one-angel  vision  too  late,  that  is,  not  until  after 
Peter  and  John  left  the  tomb  (in  v.  10,  at  our  period  4 ;  see  Dod- 
dridge). This  might  seem  a  plausible  plan  between  other  extremes ;  but 
it  is  liable  to  these  objections :  (1)  It  leaves  the  women  still  unaccounted 
for,  during  all  Mary's  flight  and  Peter's  visit  (John,  vv.  2-10,  periods 
2  and  3).  Or,  if  to  obviate  this  Doddridge  difficulty  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  President  Edwards,  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  and  even  Meyer, 
not  having  the  women  start  for  the  tomb  till  some  time  after  Mary,  — 
then  (2)  not  only  does  this  contradict  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  (v,  1), 
that  they  all  started  together  very  early ;  but  it  is  also  difficult  to  think 
of  Mary,  a  lone  female,  going  off  to  visit  a  sepulchre  ''  while  it  was  yet 
dark,"  without  any  company,  —  especially  as  in  her  report  of  it  she  says 
"we"  (John,  V.  2). 

Error  3.  Having  no  one-angel  vision  till  after  Mary's  visit  (all  being 
left  till  John,  v.  18,  at  period  7).  This  is  the  error  of  Doddridge  (with 
West)  and  President  Edwards;  and  it  is  liable  to  these  objections: 
(1.)  It  leaves  the  women  unaccounted  for  from  their  arrival  (v.  1) 
through  all  Mary's  adventures  (John,  w.  1-18,  period  1-7).  Doddridge 
and  Dr.  D.  W.  Clark  are  forced  to  say  that  they  must  have  i^ed  tOj 
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some  retired  place  astonnded ! ''  —  a  statement  certainly  astoanding. 
President  Edwards  delays  even  the  earning  of  the  women  till  thb  latest 
point,  by  winch  means  Mary  does  not  join  them  at  all,  contrary  to  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Lake  (v.  1),  who  all  pat  them  with  her^  as  starting  Terj 
eariy  in  the  morning,  as  it  began  to  d«wn«  (2.)  This  view  violates  the 
order  in  Maik  {v.  9),  which  pats  Mary's  sight  of  Jesos  as  after  a  vision 
of  the  women.  (3.)  This  view  eempela  the  patting  of  the  women's 
two-angel  vision  also  at  this  late  point,  with  all  the  objections  attendiiig 
that  mixed  method,  as  directly  seen  (at  error  6 ;  also  error  4). 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  seen  the  jJaee  of  the  first  angel-vision  to  be 
too  late  after  the  visit  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  tomb,  and  too  earfy 
before  Mary  ran  to  them  hom  the  tomb, — it  follows  that  this  first 
angel-vision  belongs  traly  betioeen  those  two  points,  namely,  in  the  interim 
between  Mary's  leaving  the  tomb  and  Peter's  reaching  it  (that  is,  in 
period  2).  Lake  {v.  iS)  pots  Peter's  starting  iot  the  tomb  as  ^  then," 
when  an  angel-vision  had  bat  jost  tran^ired.  According  to  this,  Mary, 
first  coming  to  the  tomb,  and  finding  it  open  and  entity,  rons  off  at  once 
to  tell  Peter  and  John ;  while  the  rest  of  the  women  stopping  behind  are 
addressed  by  an  angel  inside  (none  bat  the  keepers  having  seen  the  angei 
outside ;  Matthew,  w.  2-4)  ccmtrary  to  Meyer ;  after  which,  Peter  and 
John  come  ranning  up;  uid  afterwards  Mary  returns  with  women  to 
another  vision  of  angels. 

This  more  correct  view  of  the  matter,  advanced  by  Scott  in  his  Com- 
mentary, 1788,  and  by  White  in  his  Diatessaron,  1799,  as  well  as  Mac- 
knight,  has  latterly  been  adopted  by  Robinson,  in  his  £nglish  and  Greek 
Himnonies ;  by  Gardiner,  in  his  Greek  Harmony ;  by  Brown,  in  the  new 
British  Commentary ;  by  Olshaasen,  and  Barnes,  and  Lange,  and  Meyer, 
in  their  Commentaries ;  and  by  Haley,  £brard,  Eitto,  etc.  And  it  may 
now  be  considered  as  settled  that  this  is  the  true  arrangement  for  the 
first  or  one-angel  vision. 

Ttoo^ngel  Vision, 

n.  Where  does  the  two-angel  vision  of  Luke  belong?  Here  also  three 
errors  are  committed :  — 

Error  4.  Patting  the  two-angel  vision  too  laie,  that  is,  after  Mary's 
interview  with  Jesus  (at  John,  v.  18,  in  period  7).  This  is  the  error  of 
Doddridge,  with  West,  and  Guyse,  of  President  Edwards,  and  Scott,  and 
White,  and  Lange,  and  it  is  open  to  these  objections :  (1.)  It  allows  no 
tidings  from  women  about  a  vision  of  cmgeU  only  (more  than  one  without 
Christ  seen)  to  come  to  the  disciples,  before  the  two  started  for  Emmaos, 
and  before  Mary  came  telling  of  Jesus  seen ;  as  required  by  Lake  (w. 
22,  23) ;  noted  by  Godet  (2.)  After  their  first  visit  the  women  fled 
(Matthew  and  Mark,  v,  8)  ;  and  there  is  in  this  arrangement  no  account- 
ing for  their  being  back  (especially  so  soon)  and  after  Mary  had  left  a 
second  time.  Doddridge  and  Edwards  try  to  escape  this  objection  by 
mixing  both  visions  of  the  women  (thus  delayed)  into  one,  and  so  having 
no  return  of  women  after  a  flight  But  they  thus  isJl  into  all  the  other 
difficulties  of  this  mixed  method  (at  error  6,  also  3). 

JSrror  5.  Putting  the  two-angel  vision  too  early^  that  is,  before  Mary's 
return  to  the  tomb.  Thus  Caknet,  and  White,  and  even  Godet  (seem- 
ingly), put  the  two-angel  yision,  mixed  with  the  one-angel  vision,  as  all 
seen  by  Mary  before  her  running  to  tell  Peter.  They  thus  not  only  fall 
into  the  other  objections  (given  at  errors  1  and  6),  but  they  add  these : 
(1.)  This  leaves  the  women  unaccounted  for  from  Mary^  leaving  the 
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tomb  until  ail  her  proceedings  are  through  (that  is,  all  the  six  periods 
after  John,  tr.  1,  on  to  v.  18) ;  when,  after  appearing  to  Mary  (Mark, 
V.  9),  JesQB  met  them  as  they  went  from  the  tomb  (Matthew,  v,  9),  al- 
thoi^  (according  to  this  Tiew)  they  left  there  with  Mary  at  the  first  I 
(2.)  This  makes  Mary  have  the  two^o^l  vision  twice  ofct,  which  cev- 
taii^  cannot  be. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  di£Bcnlty  by  patting  the  one-angel  vision  brfore 
Mary's  leaving  the  tomb,  and  Uie  two-angel  vision  after  she  had  left. 
This  wonld  set  the  two  visions  in  immediate  euoceseiofiy  bat  (not  exactly 
mixing  them)  woold  make  actually  three  angel-visions  instead  of  two. 
This  is  an  impossible  view ;  because  objection  (1)  still  remains  in  large 
part,  and  objection  (2)  of  the  previoas  error  4  is  added ;  but  especially  a 
new  objection  (3)  comes  in,  viz. :  that  after  fleeing  in  fear  irom  an  angel- 
vision,  the  same  women  would  not  immediately  enter  again  to  a  new 
vision  of  multiplied  angels.  Morison,  Eddy,  and  even  Grodet  may  seem 
as  if  tending  to  this  view.  But  certainly  Robinson,  Gardiner,  Olshausen^ 
Meyer,  and  Barnes  mix  up  the  two  visions  as  both  one  and  the  same, 
occurring  just  after  Mary  ran  from  the  tomb,  —  the  proper  place  of  the 
one-angel  vision  only.  This  still  leaves  the  objection  (1)  just  given,  with 
all  the  objections  against  mixing  the  two  visions.  Which  latter  we  now 
proceed  to  give :  — 

JBrror  6,  the  most  conunon  of  all.  Mixing  together  the  one-angel 
and  tiie  two-angel  visions,  as  if  they  were  the  same.  This  is  the  error  of 
Doddridge,  Edwards,  Calmet,  White,  Maoknight,  Robinson,  Gardiner, 
Godet,  Meyer,  Olshausen,  Barnes,  Morison,  EUiott,  and  Eddy ;  and  in 
deed  of  neariy  all  the  writers  we  have  consulted.  We  can  except  only 
Quyse,  West,^  Scott,  White,  and  Lange ;  all  but  the  first  of  whom  have 
the  second  women's  vision  at  period  7,  after  Maiy*s  sight  of  Jesus'  (as  at 
error  4),  making  three  angel-visions,  instead  of  two  as  most  reckon. 
Scott,  Wbite,  and  Lange  have  the  first  vision  correctly  at  period  2 ;  and 
Ghiyse  (cited  in  Doddr^ge)  has  two  visions  at  our  periods  1  and  4. 

MIXINO  THE  TWO  VTSIONB 

Is  exposed  to  the  following  grave  objections :  (1.)  The  sight  of  two  angds 
and  of  one  ajigel  only  do  not  harmonize  as  the  same  event  At  the  first 
visit  to  the  tomb  one  angel  alone  sat  inside  the  tomb  (Mark,  v.  5),  one 
angel  having  left  the  outside  (Matthew,  w,  2-5)  ;  but  at  the  second  visit 
two  angels  stood  and  spoke  (Luke,  vv.  3, 4),  arising  in  sight  from  a  re- 
clining posture.  (See  Haley  and  Macknight;  John,  v.  11.)  (2.)  The 
message  of  the  two  angels  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  one  angel, 
as  shown  by  Godet.  (Compare  Luke  and  Mark,  w.  6-8.  Luke  mixes 
the  two.)  The  one  angel  alarmed  them  (flying  with  fear)  by  saying, 
^'  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  He  is  not  here,  but  is 
risen,  —  see  where  he  laid,  —  go  tdl,  —  and  meet  him  in  Galilee."  The 
two  angels  soothed  them  (retinng  cabnly)  by  tenderly  inquiring  of  Mary, 
"Woman,  why  weepest  thou?"  and  then  (seemingly  in  view  of  her 
answer)  continuously  reminding  them  all  how  Jesus  himself  had  foretold 
these  very  scenes  of  death  and  resurrection.    (3.)  The  mixed  view  neces- 

1  The  Resurrection  of  Christ.  By  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  London,  1747.  8vo. 
EQghly  commended  in  Home's  Introd.  Bib.  Ind,,  p.  61.  Doddridge  in  his 
Expositor  cites  and  approves  West ;  and  he  is  nearly  followed  by  Towson, 
1793,  and  by  White's  Diatessaron,  1799  (says  Home  as  above).  WiUi  the  last- 
named,  Clarke  nearly  agrees. 
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ntates  two  separate  visions  of  the  two  angels,  one  of  them  widi  Maiy  aU 
alone,  which  is  not  likely ;  so  that  Kitto  entirely  ignores  one  of  the  two. 
(4.)  Mary  did  return  to  a  later  two-angel  vision,  after  leaving  the  tomb 
(John,  tw.  2, 11)  ;  and  others  of  the  women  woold  be  likely  to  meet  her, 
and  return  also  (as  Macknight  shows),  they  thus  seeing  the  two  angds 
when  she  did,  not  when,  before,  they  had  seen  bat  one.  (5.)  If  they  did 
not  thns,  like  Mary,  return  to  the  tomb  after  leaving  it,  what  oonld  they 
be  about  in  all  the  interval  of  John  (w.  2-18,  period  2-7)  ? — until  aft» 
Mary's  second  visit  and  her  interview  with  angeb  and  with  Jesus,  —  not 
until  after  which  did  He  appear  to  them  also,  ^'  as  they  went "  fleeing 
from  tiie  tomb.  This  cannot  mean  their  fleeing  at  first  before  even 
Peter  was  there,  when  even  Mary  had  not  seen  Him  ;  but  it  must  teach 
(as  Barnes  insists)  that  they  '^  went "  away  a  second  time. 

Mark  (v.  2)  indicates  two  arrivab  at  the  tomb,  mixed  in  the  account, 
—  the  one  ^'  very  early  *'  (Matthew,  '^  as  it  began  to  dawn  "  ) ;  the  other, 
^'at  the  rising  of  the  sun."  (See  Meyer.)  Also,  t^.  8  indicates  that 
after  the  first  visit  the  women  in  fear  reported  nothing ;  whereas,  the 
mixed  account  of  Luke  (r.  9)  gives  their  joy  and  their  announcement 
after  the  second  visit,  —  which  Gardiner  himself  rightly  shows  must  be 
different  affairs.  Doddridge,  West,  Scott,  Lange,  Haley,  and  Crodet 
suggest  a  second  set  of  women  coming  out,  — Joanna,  etc.  (Luke,  v.  10). 
Brown,  in  the  British  Commentary  (at  Mark,  v,  9),  suggests  a  return  of 
women  with  Mary ;  Barnes  has  them  back  without  her ;  but  neither  baa 
them  see  angels.     What  could  they  be  about  ? 

Robinson,  Olshausen,  and  others,  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  Mark  (v.  9) 
in  their  mixed  method  without  women  again  at  the  tomb,  have  to  inter- 
pret the  ^^  first"  appearing  of  Jesus  to  Mary  as  meaning,  not  the  first 
appearing  of  all,  before  his  appearing  to  the  women,  but  only  the  first- 
named  by  Mark !  —  a  very  untenable  idea.  But  they  thus,  by  having  an 
earlier  appearing  of  Christ  to  the  women,  &dl  into  the  greater  absurditf^ 
of  having  no  party  of  women  come  telling  of  angels  alone  seen  (with 
Christ  not  yet  reported  as  seen),  so  late  as  the  start  to  Emmaus,  as  re- 
quired by  Luke  (w.  22, 23).  To  Kitto  this  is  inexplicable ;  but  Doddridge, 
Lightfoot,  Macknight,  and  Lange  try  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  denying 
the  literal  truth  of  Matthew  (v.  9),  that  Jesus  met  women  as  they  re- 
turned from  the  tomb.  To  such  straits  are  expositors  reduced  to  get 
along  with  their  mixing  of  the  two-angel  with  the  one-angel  vision. 

THE  CORRECT  VIEW. 

Now,  then,  since  we  have  found  that  the  women's  two  visions  cannot  be 
mixed,  and  tiiat  before  Mary's  vision  is  too  early  for  their  second  vision, 
and  after  her  vision  is  too  IcUe,  —  therefore,  we  have  to  regard  the  two- 
angel  visianofthe  women  as  dosely  allied  with  the  tUHHingel  vision  of 
Mary  herself  Doddridge  does  in  fact  make  the  women  enter  the  tomb 
while  Mary,  near  by  but  unseen,  is  conversing  with  Jesus.  Rather,  we 
say,  they  came  out  of  the  tomb,  while  she,  unseen  by  some  of  them,  was 
thus  conversing ;  so  that  some  ran  to  tell  of  the  angels  seen,  while  others 
lingering  saw  Jesus  with  Mary,  and  they  with  her  afterwards  brought 
this  greater  news. 

This  separation  and  double  report  of  the  women  upon  going  away  is 
testified  to  by  Gardiner,  Barnes,  and  other  harmonists.  Godet  even 
tells  us  that  the  women's  sight  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  (v.  9),  is  the  same  as 
Mary's  sight  of  him  in  BLtrk  (v.  9),  John  {v.  17) ;  in  confirmation  of 
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which  he  bids  ns  compare  ^^  embraced  his  feet,"  and  ^'  teU  my  brethren,'' 
in  the  one  account,  with  ^'  tonch  me  not,"  and  '^  go  to  my  brethren,"  in 
the  other.  Lange  says :  ^'  The  special  experience  of  Mary  [in  seeing 
Jesus]  is  [at  Mark,  v*  9]  inoarporated  with  the  vision  of  the  other  women." 
Yes !  the  things  were  indeed  **  incorporated  "  together ;  for  they  are  bat 
parts  of  a  sin^e  scene. 

No  view  but  this  will  harmonize  Matthew  (v.  9)  with  John  (v.  17)  and 
Mark  (v.  9).  The  fact,  so  inexplicable  to  Kitto  and  others,  that  ths 
tpomen  "  held  Jesus  by  the  feet,"  while  yet  he  required  of  Mary  "  touch 
me  not,"  is  not  explainable  except  in  this  view  of  a  mingled  scene.  For 
they  could  have  "  held  him  by  the  feet "  ^nly  just  before  his  charge 
*^  touch  me  not."  Matthew  {v.  9),  shows  why  Jesus  spoke  as  in  John  {v, 
17).  That  the  women  passed  from  the  tomb  just  as  Mary  recognized  the 
Saviour,  appears  from  a  trifling  yet  very  suggestive  phrase,  noted  by 
Meyer,— as  Jesus  said  *^MaiyI"  she  ^^ turned  herself  and  saith  unto 
him,  '  Rabboni, ' "  showing  that  she  had  turned  around^  —  I  would  say, 
at  the  rush  of  women.  Did  Providence  leave  this  little  key  (unnoticed  so 
long  till  Meyer)  on  purpose  now  at  last  to  unlock  this  harmony  of  the 
resurrection  story  ? 

Of  all  the  expositions  to  be  found,  the  plan  of  Scott,  White,  West  and 
liange  alone  seems  to  approach  our  view,  in  the  separate  locating  of  the 
one-angel  and  the  two-angel  vision.  They  have  the  first  vision  rightly  in 
Mary's  absence  from  the  tomb ;  but  they  put  the  second  after  Mary*s 
vision  of  angels,  not  in  conjunction  with  it,  as  we  alone  do.  Moreover, 
Lange  strangely  puts  Matthew's  one-angel  vision  as  coincident  with 
Liuke's  two-angel  vision ;  somewhat  as  Guyse  (cited  in  Doddridge),  while 
rightly  making  two  angel-visions,  and  even  seeming  to  make  one  of  them 
coincident  wil^  Mary's,  yet  strangely  mixes  up  the  accounts  of  them. 

The  now  current  view  of  most  writers  differs  from  ours  chiefly  in 
this:  that  it  combines  the  women's  sight  of  two  angels  with  the  one- 
angel  visianj  instead  of  combining  it  with  Mary's  sight  of  tuH)  angels  (as 
is  here  done).  Several  writers  come  very  near,  but  no  one  quite  seizes 
this  determining  idea. 

According  to  the  improved  arrangement  we  have  now  established,  the 
events  at  period  4  proceed  as  follows :  — 

Mary  Magdalene,  after  starting  out  Peter  and  John,  on  her  way  back 
to  the  tomb  takes  with  her  some  women  not  before  starting  (*^  Joanna 
and  other  women,"  —  Luke,  w,  1,10;  "several  others,"  Meyer, — 
^^  bringing  the  spices,"  not  named  at  the  previous  coming,  —  Mark,  Mat- 
thew, John,  t^.  1),  with  other  returning  women,  perhaps,  whom  she 
meets  (Mark,  v.  8).  Being  arrived  there  the  women  (mostly  a  new  set) 
eiAer  the  tomb ;  while  Mary  stands  in  the  doorway  stooping  down,  and 
sees  "two  angels  sitting"  (John,  w.  11,  12).  The  angels  speak  to 
Mary  weeping  in  the  doorway,  and  she  answers  them  (w.  13,  14).  As 
the  angels  rise  in  presence  of  the  women,  just  then  Mary  hears  a  footfall 
without,  and  turning  she  sees  a  stranger  off  a  little  one  side.  So  step- 
ping away  from  the  tomb  to  ask  him  for  help  she,  after  a  little  conversa- 
tion, discovers  that  it  is  Jesus  himself  whom  she  is  addressing. 

Meanwhile,  the  women  in  the  tomb  who,  while  Mary  was  addressed 
by  the  angels,  were  bowing  down  their  faces  to  the  earth  in  fear  (Luke, 
i;.  5),  as  soon  as  Mary  turned  away  were  themselves  addressed  by  the 
angels  (now  arisen  plainly  in  view)  ;  whom  thev  did  not  answer,  as  Mary 
had  done  (w.  5-8),  —  no  question  being  asked.  But  in  timid  joy  (Mat- 
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thevr,  V.  8)  orer  the  oomfarting  reminder  of  the  angds,  ^  they  retamed 
from  the  sepuldire  "  (Luke,  v.  9).  Some  of  them  harry  off  for  the  eily, 
to  tdl  of  angels  seen  (Lake,  w.  22, 23)  ;  while  others,  taming  a  little  one 
side,  ran  directly  opon  Mary  talking  with  Jesus  kdmself,  — jost  as  she 
*^  tamed  herself  "  horn  looking  at  d^em  as  they  came  up,  and  diaoover- 
ing  who  he  was  exclaimed,  ^'  Rabboni  —  Master !  *'  As  he  salates  them 
all,  they  all  fall  in  worship  and  embrace  his  feet  (Matdiew,  v.  10). 
Upon  which  he  says  to  them  all  (indoding  Mary),  **Toach  me  not  •  •  • 
bat  go  to  my  brethren  **  (Jdm,  v,  17) ;  *^  Be  not  afraid :  go  t^  nay 
brethren"  (Matthew,  v.  10). 

They  all  start  to  go ;  bat  are  met  by  the  watchmen  (v.  11),  who  are 
preparing  for  an  overhaoling  of  the  matter  before  the  coancil ;  and  being 
qaestioned  and  detained  (perhaps)  as  witnesses,  they  do  not  reach  the 
disciples  with  their  message  from  Jesas  till  later  in  the  day  (Lake,  vtf. 
9,  10 ;  Mark,  v.  10 ;  John,  t;.  18).  Meanwhile,  the  two  disciples  hare 
started  for  £mmaas,  not  knowing  that  Jesos  himself  has  been  seen 
(Lake,  w,  22,  23).  Peter's  sight  of  Jesas  does  not  come  in  tall  now, 
later  in  the  day  (w.  33,  34). 

Thos  is  the  whole  history  beaatifaUy  harmonized,  and  made  simple 
and  consistent  And  this  is  done  by  the  now  accepted  method  of  patting 
the  first^ngel  vision  daring  Mary's  absence  from  the  tomb,  together  with 
this  oar  newly-arranged  method,  of  patting  the  two-angel  vision  after- 
ward on  the  retam  of  Mary,  with  her  and  the  women  all  present  in  it,  as 
one  single  two-angel  vision. 

A  SUMMABY  ARGUUBNT, 

to  show  that  Christ's  appearing  to  Mary  and  to  the  other  women  was 
all  really  in  one  contLaaoas  event,  as  suggested  by  Grodet :  — 

Three  Evangelists  have  a  mention  of  a  woman-sight  of  Jesas,  and  eadi 
has  btU  one  sadi  account ;  Mark  and  John  only  saying  that  it  occurred 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  but  Matthew  sa3dng  that  it  occurred  to  the  women 
promiscuously,  induding  Mary  (w.  1, 9)  ;  '*  .  .  •  came  Mary  Magdalene 
and  the  other  Mary  .  .  .  and  as  they  went  Jesus  met  themJ*  There- 
fore, as  each  JStHmgelist  has  but  one  such  went,  and  as  by  Matthew  the 
plural  ccLse  is  made  to  include  the  singular,  it  is  plain  that  there  were 
not  two  separate  events  to  be  distinguished  by  any  one  of  the  writers, 
but  a  single  affair,  to  be  told  in  full  or  in  part  by  tiie  writers,  according 
as  it  was  impressed  on  the  mind  of  each.  Nor  does  the  word  ^  first "  (at 
Mark,  v.  9)  make  Mary's  meeting  of  Jesus  entirely  separate  from  that 
of  the  women,  but  only  the  first  step  in  it  Mary  did  "  first  "  see  Jesos, 
as  there  stated ;  but  she  was  not  alone  in  seeing  him,  for  '*  the  other 
Mary"  joined  her  in  it  (Matthew,  w.  1,  9),  and  perhaps  others  ioo. 
Matthew  expressly  gives  Mary  Magdalene's  sight  of  Jesus  and  the 
women's  sight  of  Jesus  as  but  one  whole  event,  while  Mark  and  J<^ 
only  state  Mary's  part  in  it  as  commencing  '^  first" 

There  was  a  particular  reason  why  John  remembered  Mary's  vision 
and  sight  of  Jesus  merer  than  that  of  the  other  women,  all  mention  of 
which  he  entirely  omits.  It  was  she  nHio  came  running  to  him  and 
Peter,  and  first  startled  them  with  tidings  from  the  tomb,  which  sent 
them  hurrying  thither  themselves.  (This  reason  Tholuek  notes.)  For 
the  same  reason,  Peter  also  remembered  chiefly  Mary's  part  in  the  see* 
ing  of  Jesus ;  and  telling  it  to  his  amanuensis,  Mark,  he  thus  secured  the 
insertion  in  that  Grospel  also,  without  mention  of  the  other  women.     Bat 
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Matthew,  who  had  no  such  personal  reason  to  iasten  Mary  indelibly  in 
mind,  has  told  tho  fact  in  its  general  form,  ^'  Jesus  met  them,"  —  the 
women.  And  Luke,  having  only  Paul's  tuition,  who  was  not  present  to 
be  thrilled  by  the  women's  story  of  seeing  Jestis  alive,  says  nothing 
about  it ;  and  also  mixes  up  the  visions. 

I  need  only  say,  in  closing,  that  we  find  in  this  Harmony  of  the  Resur- 
rection (so  happUy  adjusted  at  last)  a  wonderful  confirmation  of  the  in- 
spired accuracy  of  the  Evangelists.  Substantial  agreement,  with  varied 
selection  of  details,  especially  when  that  agreement  is  seen  only  by  careful 
sifting  of  those  details,  — this  is  the  very  height  of  corroboration  to  the 
testimony  of  independent  witnesses.  The  cavils  of  infidels  upon  this 
very  point  of  alleged  discrepancy  in  the  narrations  are  here  met  by  a 
demonstration  of  unpremeditated  concurrence  that  sets  all  objection  at 
rest 

At  the  same  time,,  the  dates  at  which  the  several  Gospels  were  written, 
as  well  as  the  identity  of  their  authors,  receive  here  a  striking  illustra- 
tion. The  mention  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  of  the  personal  meeting 
with  Jesus  that  first-day  morning,  is  in  each  writing  just  what  the 
authorship  calls  for,  as  already  seen.  The  story  of  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists,  evidently  unadjusted  by  any  collusion,  could  hardly  be  put  to- 
gether into  harmony ;  until  the  fourth  Qospel  comes  in  at  a  later  date, 
and  without  any  seeming  reference  to  the  previous  accounts,  by  means  of 
new  details  personally  known  by  John,  furnishes  a  key  which  in  consecu- 
tive order  reconciles  together  the  whole  seemingly  diverse  account. 

How  beautiful,  how  grand,  is  the  Harmony  of  Divine  Revelation  I 

Smith  B.  Ghodenow. 

Battle  Creek,  Iowa. 

Kon.  —  1^  foUowing  hMrmoaj  has  been  ammged  am  a  Sacred  Drama  or  Bible  Reading,  exhibited 
hy  a  Sunday  School  as  an  Easter  Serrioe ;  beinff  set  forth  by  ftre  male  and  five  female  readers,  per- 
•onatlBgtbeindiTidiialBoonoeniedintheQospeiiiarratlTe.    A  copy  may  be  had  from  the  antlior. 
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HARMONY  OF  CHRIST'S 


lAJKK  XXIV. 

1  In  the  end  of  the  nbbeth.  u 
day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Hag- 

tbe  sepulchre. 

2  And,  behold,  there   waa   a 
great  earthquake :  for  the  angel  of 

and  came  and  rolled  back  the 
stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  up- 
on it. 

3  His   countenance  was   Uke 
lightning,  and  his  raiment  white 
assuow: 

4  And  for  fear  of    him   the 
keraers  did  shske,  and  became 

1  And  when  the  sabbath  was 
past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary 
the  mo<A«r  of  Jamea,  and  Salome, 
had  bougbt  sweet  spices,  that 
they  miffht  come  and  anoint  him. 

ing,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
thnr  came  unto  the  sepulchre 
(at  the  rising  of  the  sun). 

3  And  they  said  among  them- 
selres,  Who  shall  roU  us  away 
the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre? 

4  And  when  they  looked,  they 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled 
away:  for  it  was  very  great 

1  Now  upon  the  flint  day  Of  tfas 

bringing  the  spices  wli£:h  thgf 
withtSm. 

2  And  they  fbond  the  staM 
rolled  away  from  the  aepalohrsk 

said  unto  the  women.  Fear  not 
ye:  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Je- 
sus, which  was  crudfled. 

6  He  is  not  here :    for  he  is 
risen,  as  he  said.    Come,  see  the 
place  when  the  Lord  lay. 

7  And  go  quickly,  and  teU  his 
disciples  tiiat  he  is  risen  from  the 
dead;  and,  behold,  he  goeth  be- 
fore yon  into  Galilee ;  there  shaU 
ye  see  him :  lo,  I  have  told  you. 

8  And  th«y  departed  quickly 
from  the  sepulchre  with  fear  and 
great  Joy;  and  did  run  to  bring 

6  And  entering  into  the  sepul- 
chre, they  saw  a  young  man  sit- 
thig  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in 

6  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Be 
not  affrighted :  ye  seek  Jesus  of 
Nasareth,  which  was  crudfled : 
he  is  risen;  he  is  not  here:  be- 
hold the  place  when  they  laid 
him. 

7  But  go  your  way,  tell  his 
disciples  and  Peter  that  he  goeth 
before  you  into  Galilee:  there 
shall  ye  see  hhn,  as  he  said  unto 

^And  they  went  out  quickly, 
and  fled  from  the  sepulchre;  for 

neither  said  they  any  tUng  to  any 
nutn,'  for  they  were  afrara. 

(8  And  they  entered  In,  and 
.  .  .  6  [d  «NU]  said  unto  tham. 
Why  seek  ye  "the  Itwti^  ainoi« 
the  dead?     6  He  ia  not  hem, 

spake  unto  you  when  be  waa  yet 
inGalDee.  .  .  . 
9  And  rOey]  ntamd  fram 

{Ommd,) 

iOmUted.) 

12  Then  arose  P^ter.  and  tm 
unto  the  sepulchre ;  and  stoofi^ 

wondering  hi  hfanself  at  tM 
which  was  come  to  pass. 

24*  And  certefai  of  them  urtiM 
w«re  with  us  went  to  the  aapd- 
ohre,  and  f  oond  «  eren  ao  M  the 
women  had  aaU:  hot  hfan  thqr 
saw  not. 

(iMke  emrtMnet  Itike  metmd  on- 
gd^cUUm  mfter  tkU  period  wiA 
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BRSDBRECnON. 


JOHN  XZ.    (key). 


1  The  flirt  day  of  Uie  week 
oometh  Mary  M^almie  eerlv, 


eopulchre, 
tefcen  swi 


tt  WM  yet 

lire,  and  aeeth  the   stone 


■k,  xmto 


swBj  from  the  wpolcbre. 


2  Tlien  die  nmneth,  and  com- 
e*h  to  Sfanon  Peter,  and  to  the 
ottier  diadplef  whom  Jesus  loved, 
and  saittk  unto  them.  Th^  have 
taken  away  the  Lord  ont  of  the 
■epolohre,  and  we  know  not  where 
^«7  have  laid  hfaa. 


OBDUt  OF  EYSim. 


At  dawn  there  was  an  earthqwkke,  and 
the  itone  was  rolled  sway  by  an  ang^ 

Mary  Magdalene  comes  (the  other  Mary 
and  Salome  following  her),  and  they  find 
the  stone  rolled  away.  Thinlring  the  tomb 
robbed,  and  not  waiting  for  Uie  others, 


Mary  mna  off  to  Peter  and  John,   a 
they  start  for  the  tomb. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  women  (left  behind 
by  Mary)  Tentore  into  the  tomb,  and  there 
listen  to  a  single  a^pel  (the  one  who  had 
sat  on  the  stone).     He  aonires  them  of  Je- 

i'  resorrection,  and  sends  them  off  with 
a  message  t^  the  disciples. 


8  nter  nieref ore  went  forth, 
sad  that  odier  disciple,  and  came 
to  the  semdchre. 

4  Bo  they  ran  hoth  together 
and  the  ottier  disciple  md  out- 
ran Peter,  and  came  firrt  to  the 
aepolohre. 

5  And  he  stooping  down,  and 
looking  in^  saw  the  ttnen  clothes 
lying:  yet  wmt  he  not  in. 

6  Then  oometh  Simon  Poter 
following  him,  and  went  into  the 
sepnlohre,  and  seeth  the  linen 
clothes  lie, 

7  And  the  napkin  that  was  about 
Us  head,  not  lyfaig  with  the  linen 
clothes,  but  wrapped  together  hi 


Jnst  after  their  leaving,  John  arrives  a* 
the  tomb. 

Peter  next  comes  up,  and  goes  in.  They 
find  no  body  of  Jesus,  and  no  angel  ap- 
pears. But  they  see  the  grave-clothes 
lyine.     Presently  they  retnm  home. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  Magdalene  is  on  her 
way  back  to  the  tomb,  takinsp  with  her 
Joanna,  and  other  women  met  by  Uie  way 
(at  snn-iise). 


PBBIOD. 


f 

1 


\ 


a  place  by  itaeli. 
8  Thai  went  in  i 


dJeobale,  which  eame  flirt  to  the 
s^nUne,  aad  ho  saw,  and  be* 
lieved. 

9  For  as  yet  they  knew  not 
the  Soriptore,  that  he  murt  rise 
^ain  from  the  dead. 

10  Then  the  disoiplee  weni 
aw^  again  onto  their  own  hoow. 


f 
I 

} 


VOL.  VI.  — KO.  35. 


35 
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HARMONY  OP  CHRISTS 


XATTHSW  XXVUL 


{Mary,  with  Jwmna  and  othert, 
reiumt  to  the  tepulekre.) 


(2  .  .  .  Thmr  oame  onfco  the 
Bepalohre  at  the  riiiiig  of  the 


{Wowtm  in  the  tontb.) 


9  And  M  therwenttoten  hit 
dUUples.  behola,  Jems  mettbemf 
Myiitf ,  All  hail.  And  they  oame 
and  held  him  bj  the  feet,  and 
worahipped  him. 

10  llien  aaid  Jeroa  mito  them, 
Benotafraid :  goteU  my  hrethren 
that  thev  go  faito  Galilee,  i  ' 
there  iball  Qiey  see  me. 


MASK  XTI. 


9  Now  when  Jetus  waa  ilaen 
early  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
he  anwared  first  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, oat  of  whom  be  iMd  east 
seven  deTJla. 


{Two  sets  tif 


LUKX  XXiV. 


3  And  they  entered   In,  and 
f oond  not  the  body  ot  the  Laid 


4  And  it  oametopaaB,aa 
were  much  perplexed  theiea] 
behold,  two  men  stood  tgr  ttos 
in  ■hiwmg  garmenta: 


5  And  aa  they  were  afnld, 
and  bowed  down  their  faoee  to 
the  earth, 


they  Mid  unto  ttea. 
Why  aeek  ye  the  Urine  aoMBg 
the  dead? 

6  He  is  not  here,  but  ia  rtan : 
remember  how  be  spake  onto  yoB 
when  he  waa  y^  in  Galilee, 

7  Saying.  The  Son  oi  warn 
most  be  deliTered  into  the  haada 
of  sinful  men,  and  be  cmdfled, 
and  the  third  day  riae  again. 

8  And  tbey  remembered  Us 
words, 

9  And  returned  from  the  sep- 
ulchre. 


22  Tea,  and 
also  of  oar  oompaiqr  made  na 
astonished,  whioh  were  eariy  at 
the  sepulchre ; 

23  And  when  they  found  not 
his  body,  they  oame,  seylns,  that 
they  had  also  seen  a  TiMn  of 
angels,  which  oald  that  he  wm 
aliTO. 

(13  And,  bcOiold*  two'  of  Uicm 
ent  that  same  day  to  a  Tillage 
called  Kmmana.     ft.  22,  23.) 


11  Kow  when  tiiey  were  going, 
behold,  some  of  the  watch  came 
into  the  dty,  and  shewed  unto 
the  chief  nriesU  all  the  things 
that  were  done. 

12  And  when  they  were  assem- 
bled with  the  elders,  and  had 
taken  counsel,  thev  gave  large 
mon^  onto  the  soldien. 


10  And  she  went  and  told 
tiiem  that  had  been  with  him, 
as  they  mourned  and  wept. 

11  And  they,  when  they  had 
heard  that  he  waa  alive,  and  had 
been  seen  of  her,  believed  not. 


12  After  that  he  appeared  hi 
another  form  onto  two  of  them, 
as  they  walked,  and  went  into  the 
oount^. 


9  .  .  .  They  retomed  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  told  all  these 
things  unto  the  eleven,  and  to 
all  the  rest. 

10  It  was  Maij  Magdalen^ 
and  Joanna,  and  Mary  Ike  wtciker 
at  James,  and  other  women  that 
were  with  them,  which  told  these 
things  unto  the  apoetlea. 

11  And  their  words  i>«M*mH  to 
them  as  idle  talea,  and  they  be- 
lieved them  not. 

(12  Now  Peter  hod  arisen,  <fce. 
13.  And  behold  two  of  than  had 
gone  that  same  day  to  a  village, 
d:e.  See  the  Or,  and  the  Be*, 
and  Marg.) 
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RESURRECTION  (concluded). 


JOHN  XZ.    (kST). 


11  But  Mmtj  Stood  without  at 
the  sepulchre  weeping :  and  as 
she  wept,  she  stooped  down,  and 
iookcd  into  the  sepulchre, 

12  And  seeth  two  angels  in 
white  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head, 
and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where 
the  body  of  Jeeus  had  lain. 

13  Aid  they  say  unto  her.  Wo- 
man, why  weepest  thotk?  She 
aaith  unto  them.  Because  th^ 
hare  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him. 

14  And  when    she  had    thus 
he  turned   herself  back. 


and  saw  Jesus  standing,  and  knew 
uat  that  it  was  Jesus. 

15  Jeans  saith  unto  her,  Wo- 
man, why  weepest  thou?  whom 
aeekeetthoa?  She,  supposing  him 
to  be  the  gardener,  saith  unto  him, 
Sir,  if  thou  haTC  borne  him  hence, 
tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him, 
and  I  will  take  him  away. 


16  Jeaus  8<«ith  unto  her,  Maiy. 


she  beholds  a  man  be- 
fore her,  who  kindly  inqnireB  her  busi- 
ness.  Him  she  addrmses  as  the  gardener. 
He  simply  responds  in  a  familiar  tone, 
'  Maryf" 

Meanwhile,  the  women  in  the  tomb  are 
addressed  by  the  two  angels.  They  now 
leaye  the  tomb. 


She  turned  herself,  and  saith  unto 
him,  Babboni;  which  is  to  say, 


17  Jesua  saith  unto  her,  Touch 
me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  as- 
cended to  my  Father :  but  go  to 
my  brethren,  and  say  unto  uiem, 
I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and 
your  Father ;  and  to  my  Ood,  and 
yourOod. 


18  Mary  Magdalene  came  and 
told  the  diadples  that  she  had 
seen  the  Lord,  and  that  he  had 
qxAen  these  things  unto  bar. 


ORDER  OF  BYENT8. 


The  other  women  go  right  into  the  tomb ; 
but  Mary  stands  in  Uie  cborway,  stooping. 
They  all  see  a  vision  of  two  angels  within. 

The  angels  speak  to  Mary  weeping  in 
the  doorway,  and  she  answers.  Perceiving 
a  shadow  behind  her,  she  turns,  and  step- 
ping from  the  tomb, 


Some  of  them,  hurrying  to  the  city,  tell 
of  angds  seen;  while  others,  turning  one 
side,  run  directly  upon  Mary,  just  as  she 
recognizes  the  voice  of  Jesus  saying 
"  Mary !  ^'  and  exclaims,  *^  Rabboni,  Mas- 
ter I  " 

They  all  at  once  fall  to  grasp  his  feet 
in  worship.  Whereupon  he  says,  **  Touch 
me  not ;  I  am  soon  to  ascend.  But  go  to 
my  brethren,  and  then  to  Gkililee,  where  I 
fhall  be  seen." 


They  start  to  go;  but  are  met  by  the 
watchmen,  who  are  preparing  for  an  over- 
hauling of  the  matter  by  the  council.  With 
this  detention  (perhaps  used  as  witnesses), 
they  do  not  reach  the  disciples  with  their 
message  from  Jesus  himself,  until  later  in 
the  day,  when  the  two  have  started  for 
Thnmaus,  not  knowing  that  he  has  been 


! 
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ARCaSOLOGICAL  NOTES- 


Thb  traces  of  Bible  traditiona  among  the  American  aborigines  are 
manifold.  Some  of  them  have  been  ably  drawn  out  by  Bev.  Mr.  Eds 
before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Sach  are  the  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being  and  the  doctrine  of  man*8  immortality.  The  Pern- 
yian  practice  of  embalming  pointed  to  a  resurrection.  Everywhere  was 
the  memory  of  a  deluge.  The  idea  of  a  Saviour,  even,  may  not  have 
been  foreign  to  Montezuma.  Dokibatl,  the  changer  of  the  Tinneha, 
perhaps  embodied  the  same  high  conception,  since  the  natives  dedue 
that  he  was  Son  of  God.  Indeed,  -  they  called  him  by  the  occasional 
name  of  Jesus.  Bev.  S.  D.  Peet,  we  are  glad  to  see,  alludes  with  com- 
mendation to  this  paper  in  the  September  '*  Antiquarian." 

—  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  adverted  early  in  the  year  to  the  scholars  now  at 
work  on  the  Maya  Hieroglyphs.  He  mentions  Dr.  Schellhas,  a  lawyer 
of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  F6rstemann,  the  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Dresden,  as  having  devoted  special  attention  to  the  Dresden  Codex. 
Professor  Gyms  Thomas  has  published  in  the  third  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  some  valuable  results  of  his  examination  of  Mayan  and 
Mexican  manuscripts.  These  bear  on  calendars  largely.  Two  facts  seem 
demonstrated :  (1.)  The  symbols  in  the  codices  are  to  be  read  from  right 
to  left,  opposite  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  (2.)  The  character  for  20  has 
been  deciphered,  and  if  phonetic  stands  for  koL  Both  Mayan  and  Mex- 
ican  years  consist  of  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each.  The  weeks 
are  thirteen  days.  It  is  curious  that  the  chronology  and  feasts  were  ex- 
pressed, the  first  by  figures  partly  animal,  partly  human,  the  second  by 
hieroglyphs.  One  plate  contains  the  rain-god  Tlaloc,  with  indication  oi, 
the  days  opening  Uie  four  years  of  the  Mexican  calendar.  According 
to  it  the  Acatl,  or  Cane-year,  began  with  tiie  dragon,  CipacUi ;  the  Tec- 
patl,  or  Flintrear,  with  death,  Miquiztli ;  the  Calli,  or  House-year,  wiUi 
the  monkey,  Ozomatli ;  and  the  Tochtli,  or  Babbit-year,  with  the  vulture, 
Cozcaquauhtli. 

—  According  to  an  old  Chinese  book  on  botany,  of  the  fourth  centory, 
henna  was  introduced  into  China  by  Arabian  traders.  It  was  conveyed 
there  1400  years  ago  on  merchant  vessels.  Among  Arab  merchants  in 
Canton  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  was  the  uncle  of  Mohammed. 
Hearing  of  his  nephew's  glory  he  returned  to  Arabia,  but  found  him 
dead.  "  What  messi^e  did  he  leave  for  me  ?  "  "  None."  "  Then  I  will 
go  back  to  China.  If  the  prophet  had  wished  the  contrary  he  would 
have  hinted  his  desire." 

—  A  deplorable  loss  to  science  and  humanity  has  been  sustained  the 
past  year  in  connection  with  the  Teima  Stele.  M.  Charles  Huber,  die 
intrepid  and  indefatigable  discoverer,  fell  a  victim,  like  Palmer,  to  the 
Arabs.  The  French  vice-consul  had  warned  him  of  his  peril,  but  only 
succeeded  in  regaining  his  corpse.  The  stone  thus  purchased  with  blood 
is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Louvre.  Its  Aramsean  inscription  and  Chaldsso- 
Assyrian  ornamentation  will  have  a  pathetic  interest 

—  The  great  work  inaugurated  in  1872  in  India  of  copying  the  fres- 
coes of  the  Ajunta  Caves  has  been  completed.  About  600  paintings  and 
drawings,  covering  over  150,000  square  yards  of  canvas,  are  the  ma- 
terial result  Morally  these  trophies  represent  the  utmost  devotion  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  GriiOiths  and  four  natives.     It  was  necessiury  that  the  ar- 
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tiflts  should  live  in  eaves  at  first,  afterwards  in  a  bungalow,  season  after 
season.  The  spoils  are  a  pictorial  storj  of  Buddhist  art  from  200  b.  c. 
to  600  A.  D.  Monasteries  and  temples  hewn  out  of  the  rock  were  the 
framework  of  these  paintings,  unique  in  their  animation  and  color.  It 
may  be  the  artists  were  Egyptians,  Italians,  or  Greeks.  More  probably 
they  were  Indian,  since  they  betray  no  leaven  of  foreign  elements.  Their 
subjects  are  Buddha  and  hu  disciples ;  elephant  fi^ts ;  domestic  scenes 
of  love,  marriage,  and  death ;  the  mart  and  the  battle ;  preparing  food 
and  carrying  water ;  the  blooming  of  flowers  and  the  soaring  of  birds ; 
interminable  processions ;  hunting  scenes  with  cavaliers  on  spirited 
horses ;  festivals  where  dance  and  song  and  instrumental  music  are  su- 
preme ;  austerities  where  the  hermit  and  the  devotee  breathe  again  the 
atmosphere  of  Asoka's  age. 

—  In  this  connection  we  may  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  pi^r  on 
the  "  Early  Buddhist  Symbolism,"  which  was  read  in  June  before  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  object  aimed  at  was  to  show  that  symbols 
not  traceable  to  indigenous  sources  were  imported  from  Western  Asia. 
These  were  connected  with  sun-worship.  Northern  India  was  for  eight 
eenturies  open  politically  to  Assyrian  and  Chaldsean  influences.  Then 
came  Persian  tribute  and  land  trade  between  the  dwellers  on  either  bank 
of  the  Indus.  Greek  and  Roman  influence  in  India  were  not  more  un- 
doubted. The  popular  superstitions  in  India,  Assyria,  and  Persia  were 
too  similar  to  stand  in  the  way  of  foreign  elements  in  early  Buddhist 
symbols.  Such  elements  there  manifestly  were.  In  proof  was  named 
the  early  Indian  alphabet.  Also  the  Hindoos  accepted  the  Chaldiean  as- 
tronomy, astrology,  and  notation  of  time.  Exactly  at  the  period  of  the 
highest  prosperity  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  the  old  Yedic  religion  of 
India  was  revolutionised.  The  trisula  was  a  conventionalized  scarab. 
It  was  an  ancient  sun-symbol  in  constant  use  in  Persia,  Assyria,  and 
Chaldea  as  well  as  in  Egypt 

—  The  Wolfe  Expedition  to  Babylonia  is  yielding  fruit  already. 
Babylonian,  Phoenician,  and  EUttite  relics  are  now  under  the  eye  of 
American  scholars.  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward,  whose  collection  of  Oriental 
seals  is  without  a  rival,  has  published  a  copy  of  a  seal  from  Niffer  with 
the  unique  type  of  a  man  bestriding  a  bird.  It  recalls  the  Arabian  roc. 
Another  seal  has  a  Phoenician  inscription*  On  one  side  is  a  worshiper 
standing  before  three  asheroi.  On  the  other  side  is  a  helmeted  warrior 
with  a  Uon-headed  man  who  is  possibly  the  war-god,  Nergal.  The  face 
of  the  seal  contains  the  divine  triad.  The  art  is  late  Assyrian  or  AkhsB- 
menian  Persian.  Dr.  Ward  also  describes  the  famous  Hittite  monument 
of  Eflatiin-Bunar,  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Iconium,  and  a  copy  of  the 
£[aynes  photogra]^  is  furnished.  Its  salient  features  are  three  winged 
circles  and  twelve  human  figures.  Two  of  these  are  colossal  One  wears 
the  high-peaked  cap  which,  like  the  upturned  wings,  is  distinctively  Hit- 
tite. The  other  ten  hold  up  their  arms  Atlas-like.  They  are  perhaps 
attendants  of  the  two  kings  represented  by  the  two  colossi,  each  of  whom 
adores  the  supreme  Grod,  while  they  are  collectively  embraced  under  the 
protection  of  the  larger  winged-disk. 

—  The  "  American  Journal  of  Arch»ology,"  which  contains  the  fore- 
going, gives  us  also  in  its  issue  for  March,  1886,  a  capital  account  of 
recent  arch»olo^cal  discoveries  in  Persia.  The  explorer  is  M.  Dieu- 
lafoy.  Under  governmental  patronage  he  studied  the  monuments  of 
Farsistan  bordering  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  earliest  and  most  original 
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of  these  were  in  the  Polvar  valley.  Soil  and  dimate  conditioned  vanltB 
and  terraces.  For  no  water  meant  no  wood^  and  the  natives  mnst  be 
sheltered  alike  from  tropical  heat  and  almost  arctic  cold.  Hence  the 
cupola  with  pendentives  and  vaulted  naves  as  an  Ionian  invention  long 
before  Bjrzantine  art  drew  hreath.  Foreign  influence  was  of  two  sorts. 
The  GhrdBCo-Lykian  was  the  first.  "  The  nation  that  owed  to  the  other  its 
processes  of  construction  borrowed  them  only  on  the  day  when  the  Ar- 
yans of  the  South  and  the  Hellenes  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Lydia."  Egypt  spoke  next,  after  Cambyses  conquered  her. 
The  Persian  palace  shows  slightiy,  tiie  Persian  tomb  strongly,  the  influ- 
ence of  Nilotic  art  Under  Cyrus  the  sepulchral  architecture  was  an 
isolated  square,  like  Lykian  tombs ;  after  Darius  the  kings  dug  hypogees 
in  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  like  those  of  the  Pharaohs. 

—  At  Susa  M.  Dieulafoy  resumed  the  English  excavations  discontinued 
for  oyer  thirty  years.  He  was  rewarded  by  discovering  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Elamite  Grate  a  fragment  of  a  panel  of  rare  historic  interest. 
This  was  a  figure  with  a  green  robe  and  a  golden  cane,  unmistakably  a 
king.  Singularly  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  the  beard,  nedc,  and  hand 
are  black.  In  it  the  characteristics  of  the  Ethiopian  race  were  to  be 
recognized.  This  comports  with  die  classical  tradition  of  an  Ethiopian 
Memnon  from  the  East,  and  the  statement  of  Letronne  that  *'  the  kingdom 
Memnon  was  placed  in  Susiana  where  his  father  Hthonus  had  built 
Susa." 

—  China  is  often  thought  to  be  outside  the  eirde  of  human  history. 
Professor  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  would  make  it  next-door  neighbor  to 
Susiana.  For  six  or  seven  years  he  has  been  accumulating  proofs  of  the 
derivation  of  early  Chinese  civilization  from  Babylonia.  The  similari^ 
of  the  duodenary  cycle  names  in  the  '^  Erh-ya  "  and  the  ''  She-ki  "  to  the 
twelve  names  of  the  Babylonian  months,  the  calendar  plant  at  the  entrance 
of  the  palace  of  Yao  according  to  the  Bamboo  books  compared  with  the 
Assyro-Babylonian  tree  of  life,  the  identification  of  Shang-ti  with  Sha- 
mash,  are  idl  in  point.  On  them  he  lays  minor  stress,  however.  More 
direct  and  startling  is  his  statement,  ^'  I  found  the  oldest  Chinese  writing 
to  be  derived  from  a  current  form  of  that  same  Chaldean  writing  which 
used  in  lapidary  style  to  be  written  with  cuneiform  strokes.^'  The  Chi- 
nese direction  from  top  to  bottom  was  no  change  from  the  Babylonian 
direction  from  left  to  right,  due  to  the  Chinese  practice  of  cutting  their 
notched  sticks.  For  the  perpendicular  direction  was  still  that  of  the 
ancient  Chaldean  writing,  2500  b.  c,  two  centuries  before  the  Bak  tribes 
migrated  into  China. 

—  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  is  understood  to  have  declared  himself,  after 
three  years  of  opposed  opinion,  a  believer  in  Professor  Terrien  de  La- 
couperie's  main  position,  namely,  that  Clnnese  civilization  came  from 
Assyrio-Babylonia,  via  Susiana.  See  "  Journal "  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
July,  1885,  page  449. 

—  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins,  of  Peking,  thinks  he  finds  in  tiie  ^^  Chow  pi  swaa 
King  "  a  relic  of  the  old  Babylonian  science.  Chinese  mathematicians  of 
the  Chow  dynasty  worked  it  up.  The  Babylonian  elements  are  (1.)  The 
dial  for  distinguishing  latitudes  by  the  length  of  the  shadow.  (2.)  The 
clepsydra  for  marking  time.  (3.)  The  length  of  the  shadow,  the  gnomon, 
and  a  point  taken  on  the  earth  known  with  more  or  less  certainty  were 
supposed  to  give  as  a  fourth  proportional  the  height  of  the  sun  or  heaven. 
(4.)  The  squares  of  the  shadow  and  gnomon  were  known  to  be  equal  to 
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the  square  on  the  hypotteniue  or  line  joining  their  extremities.  These 
were  probably  introduced  into  China  by  water  a  little  before  806  b.  o. 

—  In  the  June  ''Zeitechrift  fttr  Assyriologie  "  is  a  note  by  Eberhard 
Schrader  on  ScAo/i^as — Sulmanatsar.  Ed.  Meyer  had  called  his  atten^ 
tion  to  Niese's  text  of  Jo8ephns  which,  in  the  extract  from  Menander 
(Antiqq.  ix.  14,  §2 ;  81)  subsdtotes,  for  the  traditional  hrl  t<mtov9  vi/iitcrtK 
6  iw  Aaavpuuw  jScuriXcvs  kt\»j  the  phrase  M,  rovrov  ScXofu^s  #ctX. 
This  ScXa/i^s  was  seemingly  Salmanassar.  On  examination,  Schrader 
finds  this  suggestion  confirmed  by  the  Latin  translation,  *<  Contra  quos 
denuo  Salamanassis-insurgens."  The  emendation  is  probable,  if  not  cer* 
tain,  in  his  view.  Josephus  stands  acquitted  of  one  of  his  too  frequent 
slips  if  the  name  of  King  Salmanassar  was  really  in  the  fragment  by 
Menander. 

—  Under  the  title,  ^^  Explanation  of  a  Ci^padocian  Inscription,"  A* 
Amiand  reviews  keenly  Professor  Sayce's  twofold  attempt  at  translating 
a  brief  cuneiform  reoord  from  Eaisarieh.  According  to  him  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a  forgery.  The  direction  is  abnormal  and  the  tracing  too  modem 
to  be  genuine.  Instead  of  a  random  series  of  characters  the  graver  has 
followed  a  real  and  familiar  text  Indeed,  the  first  four  lines  are  defin- 
itively :  — 

**  Sennacherib  king  of  legions  king  of  Assyria 
Is  seated  <m  a  Imy  throne 
And  the  captives  of  the  city  of  Lachish 
Defile  before  him." 

Attentive  comparison  will  make  the  fraud  manifest  to  any  Assyriologue. 
Professor  Sayce  is  inclined  so  agree  with  M.  Amiaud,  but  prefers  not  to 
say  so  while  M.  Ramsay  pronounces  the  inscription  genuine. 

—  M.  L^n  Heuzey  read  a  memoir  recently  before  the  Academic  des 
Inscriptions  on  '*  King  Dounghi  at  TeUo.''  This  king  was  the  ruler  of  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  one  of  the  builders  of  the  terraced  tower  of  Mou- 
gheir.  Current  scholarly  opinion  had  made  him  the  father  and  suzerain 
of  Goud^  potest  of  Sirpotda.  The  sole  basis  of  this  view  was  the  name 
Dounghi  on  a  seal  at  the  Hague.  M.  Heuzey  proved  by  an  impression 
that  this  reading  was  more  than  doubtfuL  T^ere  the  name  Dounghi 
really  occurred  is  on  multitudes  of  small  ornaments  of  Tello ;  it  was  never 
associated  with  the  name  6oud^  These  ornaments  were  dedicated  to 
local  deities.  On  one  of  them  occurs  the  name  of  a  new  pat^  called 
LoukanL 

—  A  plan  of  the  palace  of  Tello  has  been  prepared  by  its  discoverer, 
M.  de  Sarzec  One  of  its  most  striking  features  is  a  number  of  chambers 
in  the  wallrlike  doorways,  but  without  an  exit  M.  Heuzey  thinks  they 
were  meant  to  be  shelters  from  the  sun. 

*-  Professor  Tlele,  of  Leyden,  has  brought  out  a  fact  of  interest  based 
on  new  renderings  of  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  that  (1.) 
MM.  Henmiing  and  Delitzsch  were  in  error  in  supposing  there  were  three 
main  temples  at  Babylon  and  two  at  Borsippa.  Really  these  were  dif- 
ferent chapels  of  one  and  the  same  temple  in  both  places.  (2.)  The  sanc- 
tuary &ZIDA  at  Borsippa  must  be  distinguished  from  the  sanctuary  of 
the  same  name  which  was  part  of  the  temple  at  Babylon.  On  this  point 
the  Dutch  scholar  agrees  with  Herodotus  against  Professor  Sayce.  The 
Borsippa  E-ZIDA  is  the  modem  Birs-e-Nimrud  or  Tower  of  BabeL 
The  Babylonian  E-ZIDA  was  a  shrine  of  Nebo  included  in  the  E-SAGILA 
or  great  temple  of  Bel-Merodach. 
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— -  The  serpent  sjnnbol  in  Ameriea  and  in  ^d  East  has  attracted  wids 
attention  of  late.  Le  Page  Re&oof  last  April  toached  on  another  qiiet> 
tion  of  comparatiTe  mythology  —  the  Great  Hare.  The  Algonkini 
repeated  his  story  round  the  winter  fire.  He  was  the  impersonation  of 
Hght,  a  hero  of  the  dawn.  Why  should  the  sun  be  thus  personified? 
CSiris  nnnef  er  was  a  Son  God  in  Eg3rpt  In  the  temple  of  Dendera  is  a 
hare-headed  deity,  its  arms  and  hands  in  posture  for  hiding  the  crook  and 
flail  characteristic  of  Osiris.  Unnef er  indeed  is  ^'  glorious  hare."  The 
radical  idea  of  un  is  up,  rise,  spring  up,  start  up,  whence  unnu  iiare  is  a 
lei4)er.  TfnUy  <^  the  closer,"  is  the  name  given  to  the  settitag  son.  Unnu 
is  the  title  of  the  rising  sun,  who  springs  forth  in  triumph.  These  Yiewi 
were  illustrated  and  corroborated  by  a  variety  of  Egyptian  texts. 

—  The  arduBological  event  of  the  year  has  been,  however,  the  unwrap- 
ping of  the  royal  mummies,  by  Professor  Maspero,  at  Boulak.  This  was 
done  in  June,  before  his  Hidiness  the  Khedive,  with  a  state  not  unworihy 
of  Rameees  ihe  Grreat  and  Seti  I.  In  the  ^  Academy  "  of  July  3  will  be 
found  the  official  report,  in  French,  and  the  Englidi  translation  in  the 
'<  Sunday-School  Times ''  of  August  14, 1886.  The  goddess  Nut,  in  red 
and  whhe,  was  drawn  on  one  of  the  many  encompassing  bandagea.  The 
head  was  long,  the  skull  bare.  A  few  hairs,  once  white,  had  taken  on  a 
yellow  tint  from  the  embalming  spices.  The  forehead  was  low,  the  eyes 
small,  but  the  chest  broad  and  shoulders  square.  Tlie  nose  was  hooked, 
like  those  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  jawbone  massive,  bespeaking  mflft-giKU 
decision.  Through  the  grotesque  disguise  of  mummification  there  breathed 
an  air  of  sovereign  majesty  and  overwhelming  pride.  Three  photogn^ilii 
in  the  "  Revue  Arch^ologique  "  of  July-August,  show  the  imperious  pro- 
file and  tremendous  front  of  this  exhumed  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression. 
Seti  I.  is  sculptured  at  Thebes  and  Abydos,  with  a  delicate,  sweet^miling 
profile  ftMT^ili<^y  to  travelers.  It  was  no  flattery.  After  a  lapse  of  thirty- 
two  centuries  the  mummy  retains  ^e  same  expression  which  marked  the 
features  of  the  living  man.     His  resemblance  to  his  son  is  astonishing. 

—-Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  who  has  just  been  honored  with  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  by  Smith  College,  Northampton,  and  of  Ph.  D.  by  the  College 
of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  Topeka,  Kansas,  hazards  a  conjecture  respect- 
ing another  nmnmiy  of  the  same  royal  group.  His  face  bore  the  marks 
of  agony,  due  apparently  to  suicide.  Was  he  the  traitor  prince  whoss 
conspiracy  was  foiled  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  lEL,  mentioned  in  ths 
**  Papyrus  Judiciare  de  Turin  ? ''  The  idea  is  not  improbable.  In  ^hat 
ease  the  death  would  be  analogous  to  the  Japanese  hari-kan. 

—  The  London  <^  Times  "  of  June  18  has  a  vivid  account  of  the  discov- 
ery of  Tahpanhes,  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fond. 
The  finder  himself  describes  in  the  ^^  Academy  "  of  June  26  his  work  at 
Tel  Defenneh.  A  burned  and  blackened  ruin  towers  hi^  on  the  s^ 
which  is  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Egypt.  Here  was  the  LXX 
Taphne,  the  Daphne  of  the  Greeks.  The  earliest  Greek  site  in  the  Delta, 
it  is  yet  free  from  late  remains,  because,  according  to  Herodotus,  Amasis 
mined  it  early  in  his  reign  W  draining  it  of  Greek  mercenaries  and 
settlers.  He  left,  however,  the  Palace-Fort  of  Psammeticus.  The  metal, 
stone,  and  porcelain  foundation-plaques  bear  the  name  Psamlik  I.  Around 
the  massive  square  building  vras  a  huge  walled  camp,  about  three  furlongs 
from  north  to  south,  by  two  from  east  to  west  Not  only  style  of  ooa* 
struction  and  catalogue  of  garrison  attest  its  military  character.  There 
also  countless  arrow-heads  of  iron  and  bronze  and  iron  swords  were  found. 
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The  fort  was  a  royal  villa,  too,  whose  stcmework  was  rich  and  vases  fine. 
Apparently  it  is  one  with  Pharaoh's  house  in  Tahpanhes,  mentioned  hy 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  his  forty-third  chapter.  Here  the  princesses  of 
Zedekiah's  ill-starred  family  were  dragged  after  the  murder  of  the  Chal- 
dsean  governor  hy  the  Jewish  renmant.  Here,  too,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
eame  to  Jeremiah  against  Egypt's  king  and  land.  The  *^  hrick-kiln  "  in 
which  Jeremiah  was  to  hide  —  great  stones  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house 
— was,  properly,  a  pavement^  as  the  Revised  Version  has  it.  Precisely  such 
.  a  large,  paved  platform  still  exists  outside  the  palace,  though  long  since 
denuded  hy  heavy  rains  of  the  symbolic  attestations  of  the  seer's  predic- 
tion. The  settlement  beyond  the  camp  was  a  seat  of  jewelers.  Dozens 
of  g^ld  ornaments  have  been  picked  up,  with  hundreds  of  bronze  weights 
only  fit  for  weighing  precious  metals.  The  material  for  the  study  of  the 
history  of  pottery  has  been  augmented  by  the  discovery  of  bushels  of 
the  finest  Greek  vases,  painted  and  dated,  of  a  style  and  color  yet  un- 
known. 

—  H.  6.  Tomkins,  so  pleasantly  known  by  his  *'  Times  of  Abraham," 
suggests  for  Takhpankhes  the  Egyptian  Ta-kha-pankhrs  =  the  bright- 
ness or  light  of  the  Pharaoh.  This  he  would  identify  with  the  queen 
whose  daughter  Solomon  espoused.  She  was  the  wife  of  Hor  Psebkha- 
enno.  Her  name  is  given  in  1  Kings  xi.  19,  20.  In  Hebrew  it  is  D^onn  > 
in  Greek,  0c#cc/uVa9. 

—  The  annual  exhibition  of  antiquities  from  sites  in  the  Delta  is  re- 
ported in  the  ^'  Academy  "  of  September  4.  For  the  Egyptian,  classic, 
and  Biblical  archaeology  it  is  alike  fascinating.  The  foundation  deposits 
open  a  new  chapter.  They  were  of  gold,  silver,  and  jasper,  with  royal 
titles,  corn-rubbers,  and  libation  vases,  model  bricks,  ana  sacrificial  bones. 
To  superb  Greek  vases  were  joined  no  less  superb  golden  ornaments. 
The  massive  gold  handle  of  a  tray  from  the  roval  plate  of  Hophra 
(Apries)  recalls  the  golden  footpan  of  Amasis,  celebrated  in  the  story  of 
Herodotus.  The  shrine  of  the  god  Ptah  must  have  been  a  resplendent 
sight.  It  was  inlaid  with  exquisite  glass  mosaics,  and  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  shrine,  with  a  massive  bronze  statuette.  In  front  and  in  the  rear 
were  bronze  statuettes  of  kneeling  kings,  the  whole  carried  on  poles. 
Truly,  Mr.  Petrie  has  unearthed  wonders  from  Pharaoh's  house  at  Tah- 
panhes. 

—  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  of  Canada,  and  Professor  Edward  Hull, 
F.  R.  S.,  are  geologists  of  ability  and  note.  Their  independent  examina- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  connection  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  in  the  days  of  the  Exodus,  has  resulted  in  substantial  agreement. 
Both  think  the  waters  now  ending  at  Suez  then  stretched  to  the  Lakes. 
The  depression  of  the  land  to-day  would  not  need  to  be  great,  —  the 
highest  point  to  be  flooded  not  exceeding  sixty  feet.  Two  hundred  feet 
would  seem,  on  scientific  grounds,  to  be  the  elevation  of  the  sea  in 
ancient  historic  times  above  its  present  bed.  Professor  Dawson  politely 
explains  to  M.  Mauriac,  President  BarUett,  and  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull, 
the  difference  between  the  phenomena  of  elevation  and  erosion,  which  has 
misled  them  into  the  opposite  view.  The  tertiary  rock  of  Chaloof ,  as 
well  as  any  other,  could  have  participated  in  the  slight  and  probably 
gradual  elevation  of  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  in  historic  times. 

—  M.  Graston  Maspero's  last  report  closes  five  years  of  brilliant  Egyp- 
tological work,  and  hands  over  to  his  accomplished  pupH,  M.  Grebaat,  his 
high  position  as  Director  Greneral  of  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt.     The  ex- 
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actions  of  the  climate  and  the  exposures  of  the  river  have  so  far  affected 
Madame  Maspero's  health  as  to  necessitate  this  step.  The  ezhmnalioQ 
of  Luxor  and  the  micovering  of  the  Sphinx  are  two  of  the  great  ent»^ 
prises  which  are  left  weU  under  way.  Not  the  least  of  the  services  of 
Mariette's  successor  has  heen  his  unvarying  and  enthusiastic  encourage* 
ment  of  researches  in  Egypt  not  his  own.  The  Egypt  Exploration  Fimd 
of  England  owes  him  an  incalculable  debt  for  the  facilities  thrown  in  the 
way  of  its  work  by  this  generous  son  of  France. 

—  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Winslow,  who  is  enriching  the  Art  Museum  of  Bos- 
ton with  so  many  of  the  spoils  of  the  Nile,  has  now  secured  a  statue  of 
Rameses  II.  With  the  rising  of  the  river  it  will  start  for  America.  Al- 
ready, at  a  meeting  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  Miss  Edwards  has 
paid  his  energy  and  devotion  no  conmion  compliment.  According  to 
her,  he  has  been  the  means  of  cementing  a  great  and  noble  friendship 
between  the  elite  of  transatlantic  and  British  scholars.  With  the  sin^ 
exception  of  the  late  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  he  has  done  more  than  any 
one,  not  merely  for  the  work  of  this  society,  but  for  the  cause  of  Biblical 
research  and  the  spread  of  Biblical  knowledge  in  connection  with 
Egyptology  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

—  M.  Ernest  Naville  has  completed  his  formidable  task  of  editing  tibe 
Book  of  the  Dead.  It  was  assigned  him  by  Lepsius  at  the  Oriental  Con- 
gress in  London,  1874.  It  involved  the  examination  and  collation  of 
some  eighty  papyri  in  the  libraries  and  museums  of  London,  Dublin, 
Leyden,  Paris,  Berlin,  Milan,  Bologna,  Parma,  Naples,  Turin,  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Egypt.  The  Prussian  government  assumed  the  expense, 
and  decorated  tibe  author  of  this  colossal  undertaking.  May  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  translation  equal  for  our  day  to  that  which  graced  the  fint 
volume  of  Bunsen's  *^  Egypt's  Place  in  History,"  fifty  years  ago. 

—  That  translation  was  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  whose 
death,  December  27, 1885,  all  lovers  of  learning  have  had  occasion  to 
lament.  He  was  bom  in  London,  November  3,  1813,  the  grandson  of 
the  Lord  Mayor.  In  early  manhood  he  became  absorbed  in  the  Chinese 
language  and  received  an  appointment  in  the  British  Museum  to  cata- 
logue Chinese  coins.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  long  and  able  head- 
ship of  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  Antiquities.  In  1870  Birch  was 
founder  and  president  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archieology.  He  also 
presided  over  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  1874.  In 
Egyptology  he  stood  in  the  front  rank.  ^<  He  found  it  a  puzzle,  he  left 
it  a  philology,"  is  scarcely  too  high  praise.  With  him  passed  away  a 
rare  quickness  of  vision  and  patience  of  investigation  coupled  with  a 
kindliness  of  heart  and  a  fearlessness  of  temper  not  always  seen  in  suc- 
cessful scholars. 

—  The  great  discoveries  on  the  Acropolis,  of  last  February,  are  not 
likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Whether  the  series  of  draped  statues  then 
brought  to  light  were  Minervas  or  priestesses  of  Minerva  is  still  in  doubt. 
Their  date  is  unmistakably  before  the  Persian  age.  The  art  seems  sepa- 
rate but  by  a  step  from  that  of  Phidias.  Antiquaries  have  marked  with 
satisfaction  the  archaic  corkscrew  curls  and  the  so-called  ^ginetan  smile. 
The  eyes  are  inserted.  They  are  a  kind  of  crystal  of  a  grayish-green 
tint  —  the  glaucon  of  Athene's  orbs.  Heaped  up,  one  upon  another,  the 
arms  and  legs  broken,  but  the  faces  weU-nigh  perfect,  they  suggest  the 
theory  that  the  Greeks  buried  them,  when  rebuilding  their  temples,  to  save 
them  from  further  dismemberment  by  the  sacrilegious  countrymen  of 
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Xerxes.  The  January  niitnber  of  the  ''  American  Journal  of  Archeol- 
ogy/' the  London  ^^  Times  'I  of  February  25  and  March  12,  and  the 
^*  ReTue  Arch^logique  "  of  July-August,  1886,  give  full  notices  of  these 
astonishing  marbles. 

—  The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Palace  of  Tiryns  was  discussed 
with  much  vigor  in  the  July  meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society.  Mr.  Still- 
man  was  represented  by  a  paper  favoring  a  Byzantine  date,  on  the 
ground  of  the  unprehistoric  tools  employed  and  the  flimsy  workmanship 
displayed.  Mr.  Penrose  objected  to  the  Pelasgic  period  also,  because 
burnt  red  bricks  were  not  infrequently  found,  and  the  pre-Homeric  char- 
acter of  the  treasures  was  still  not  proven.  Dr.  Schliemann,  replying  to 
these  arguments  in  detail,  emphasized  the  archaic  design  of  the  wall- 
paintings  with  patterns  two  thousand  years  before  the  Byzantine  £mpire, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  scientific  experts  might  test  for  themselves, 
on  the  spot,  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  and  plans.  A  paper  by  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  maintained  that  walls  of  the  heroic  age  were  of  quarry  stones, 
banded  by  clay  mortar  and  sun-dried  bricks  as  well  as  rectangular  stone, 
and  only  such  were  found  at  Tiryns.  The  supposed  kiln-burnt  bricks 
were  due  to  a  conflagration  which  had  destroyed  the  palace  and  in  part 
calcined  its  walls.  WaUs  containing  other  material  would  be  found  to 
belong  to  the  foundations  either  of  a  Byzantine  church  or  Byzantine 
tombs,  as  indicated  in  the  plan.  The  instruments  employed  in  the  door- 
sills  at  Tiryns  were  the  stone  saw,  the  pickaxe,  and  the  cylindrical  bore, 
the  very  ones  whose  use  was  characteristic  of  the  Lion-gate  at  MycenaB. 
The  angles  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  Acropolis  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  palace.  The  alabaster  frieze,  inlaid  with  small  pieces  of  Egyp- 
tian glass  (icvovof)  found  in  the  vestibule,  resembled  closely  the  relief  of 
the  Treasury  at  Orchomenus.  Professor  Middleton  favored  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  theory.  He  explained  the  smallness  of  the  stones  of  the  palace- 
wall  by  considerations  of  convenience,  and  recalled  the  fact  that  the  Ti- 
rynthian  tools  were  used  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period.  The  drills  and 
saw  had  clearly  been  used  with  some  hard  stone,  like  sapphire  or  emery, 
for  the  rapidity  of  cuts  and  spirals  would  have  been  impossible  with  metal 
tools.  Even  burnt  brick  was  in  use  elsewhere  at  a  date  far  earlier  than 
that  claimed  for  Tiryns.  Another  proof  of  great  antiquity  was  the  use 
of  wooden  columns,  as  was  also  the  extreme  care  of  construction.  If 
built  of  rubble,  the  palace  was  of  rubble  smoothed,  stuccoed,  wainscoted 
in  some  rooms,  and  in  others  apparently  plated  with  metal  plates.  This 
style  of  ornamentation  was  mentioned  by  Homer  and  known  in  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus. 

*-  Friends  of  the  American  School  at  Athens  will  be  gratified  to  know 
that  the  necessary  funds  for  the  building  have  been  collected  largely  in 
Boston,  and  plans  secured.  The  last  are  due  to  Professor  Ware,  of  Co- 
lumbia College.  We  are  assured  that  the  structure  is  to  equal  the  Eng- 
lish School  in  features  of  convenience  and  hygiene,  and  to  surpass  it  in 
size.  Professor  Groodwin,  of  Harvard,  and  his  University  have  laid  Hel- 
lenic studies,  in  America,  under  no  small  obligation  by  this  speedy  crys- 
tallization of  wise  educational  ideas. 

—  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  Mr.  Haynes,  of  the  Wolfe  Expedition  to 
Babylonia,  is  now  stationed  at  Aintab  near  a  famous  centre  for  Hittite 
inscriptions  and  sculptures.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  branch 
of  the  American  Arehseological  Institute  he  has  already  begun  to  explore 
the  plain  from  Antioch  to  Marash.     With  the  Hittite  remains  he  will 
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photograph  the  early  Christian  churches  in  the  path  of  Panl  in  PisidiA. 
This  virgin  mine  is  certain  to  yield  rich  treasures  for  philol<^,  history, 
and  art 

—  Captain  Conder  speaks  a  good  word  for  Phoenician  antiquities  in 
some  recent  notes.  Possibly  they  are  of  bearing  on  the  Hittite  inscrip- 
itons,  since  three  Sidonia^i  colonies  were  near  the  northernmost  district  ol 
the  new  hieroglyphics.  Hebrew  arch»ology  is  reinforced  by  their  study. 
<<  Solomon's  throne  and  brazen  laver  have  their  counterpart  in  Phoenicia," 
and  ^*  the  mason's  marks  on  the  wall  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  have  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  Phoenician  walls  in  Sicily."  Tyrian  colo- 
nists used  concrete  in  their  moles  and  cisterns.     Their  temples  were  hy- 

?ethral,  with  the  cone  for  statue.  A  peculiar  un-Palestinian  feature  of 
hoenician  tombs  is  shafts  in  the  roofs.  Captain  Conder  would  compare 
them  to  the  air  shaft  in  the  Great  I^rramid.  They  were  meant  to  give 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  double  or  spirit  ghost,  haunting  the  statue  of 
the  dead.  L^te  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  tombs  show  this  statue  as  a 
pottery  dolL 

—  Early  last  spring  the  barracks  of  the  Horse-Guards  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  were  laid  bare  in  part  near  the  Scala  Santa  in  Rome.  In  less 
than  a  week  over  forty  marble  pedestals  inscribed  with  almost  one 
hundred  pages  of  records  came  to  light.  The  authors  were  the  Elquites 
Singulares.  The  inscriptions  were  defrayed  by  individuals  or  groups 
varying  from  six  to  forty  in  number.  The  cause  of  their  jubilant 
gratitude  was  in  every  case  the  same  —  an  honorable  discharge  from 
^e  army  after  twenty-five  years'  service.  They  date  from  103  to  241 
A.  D.  These  barracks  are  Uie  old  not  the  new,  the  Castra  Vetera  not 
the  Castra  Nova  Severiana  of  the  documents.  In  them  were  camped 
squadrons  named  now  from  the  captain,  now  from  the  place  of  levying, 
or  the  emperor  enrolling.  The  officers  expressly  mentioned  are  the  phy- 
sician, the  standard-bearer,  the  archive-keeper,  the  trumpeters,  the  pay- 
master, the  sacristan  of  the  private  chapel,  the  riding-masters,  the 
captains,  and  lastly,  the  colonel.  Inscriptions  raised  by  an  individual 
are  to  a  single  god.  Inscriptions  by  a  group  embrace  nearly  twenty 
deities.  The  most  popular  were  the  Grenius  of  the  Gruards,  the  three 
Capitoline  deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  and  Epcma,  the  goddess 
of  stables  and  stablemen !  Next  come  Mars,  Victory,  Hercules,  For- 
tune, Mercury,  Felicitas,  Salus,  and  Apollo.  Lastly  were  obscure  deities, 
the  worship  of  which  was  imported  from  their  homes  by  the  soldiers 
from  the  deltas  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  This  "  magnificent  find  " 
is  described  much  more  fully  in  the  ^^  Athenieum  "  for  March  13,  1886, 
by  the  eminent  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  Professor  of  Ardueology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome,  who  is  expected  to  lecture  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Bos- 
ton, and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  coming  season. 

—  The  second  wall  of  Jerusalem,  whose  discovery  Dr.  Selah  Merrill 
announced  in  the  January  statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
seems  likely  to  be  recovered.  His  neat  plan  will  be  readily  recalled  by 
our  readers.  East  of  the  open  field  opposite  Frutiger*s  Bank  a  massive 
wall  was  exposed.  Two  layers,  and  in  places  three  layers,  of  stone  were 
found  in  situ.  They  were  similar  in  size  and  in  workmanship  to  the 
largest  blocks  in  the  Tower  of  David.  Professor  Hayter  Lewis  states 
further  that  this  wall  is  very  ancient  and  ten  feet  thick.  It  is  dressed  in 
the  Jewish  or  Phoenician  style,  like  the  stones  found  by  Warren  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Temple  wall.     Outside  the  wall  is  a  rock  scarp 
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which  has  been  followed  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  The  wall  was  laid 
open  for  120  feet.  Herr  Schick's  opinion  of  its  coarse  locates  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  tvithotU,  Dr.  Merrill's  wUhiriy  the  wall.  Subsequent  excavar 
tions  will  be  of  intense  interest  ^  they  shall  be  carried  on  step  by  step. 

— The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  atti^ined  its  majority  June  22, 1886. 
It  was  celebrated  by  a  meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  its  first  presi- 
dent, the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  by  a  memoir  containing  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  Society's  work  for  twenty-one  years.  The  contents  of  tliis 
memoir  are:  (1)  A  risumi  of  the  Society's  work  at  home ;  (2)  An  ac- 
count of  the  excaTations;  (3)  The  exploration  of  the  Desert  of  the 
Exodus;  (4)  The  great  survey;  (5)  llie  archsBological  mission  of  M. 
Olermont-Grajmeau ;  (6)  The  interrupted  survey  of  E.  Palestine ;  (7) 
The  geological  survey ;  (8)  Various  small  expeditions ;  (9)  Obituary 
notices  of  former  members ;  (10)  A  clear  statement  of  the  future  work 
open  to  the  Society.  The  last  are  briefly  the  recovery  of  the  Second 
Wall  of  Jerusalem,  the  carrying  out  of  the  inquiry  into  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  now  residing  in  and  about  the  Bible  Land,  and 
the  publication  of  the  materials  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 
All  lovers  of  the  Land  and  the  Book  will  wish  the  Society  Grod-speed  in 
their  important  task. 

—  The  German  Palestine  Society  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  public 
by  the  "  Geological  Trip  "  of  Dr.  Noetling,  Privatdocent  in  Eonigsberg 
University.  This  scholar  was  associated  with  6.  Schumacher  in  his  incom- 
parable survey  of  the  east  of  Jordan.  Dr.  Noetling's  accurate  geological 
map  of  the  Dscholan  is  soon  to  appear  in  the  ''  Zeitschrift "  of  the  Society. 
Already  he  has  published  a  succinct  yet  lively  diary  of  his  summer  tour 
from  May  11  to  September  2,  1885.  His  rejoinder  to  Dr.  Diener,  of 
Vienna,  who  miuntained  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions to  quite  a  recent  epoch  on  the  ground  of  the  overlaying  of  certain 
strata  in  the  Dscholan  by  lava  streams,  vindicates  his  own  claim  con- 
clusively to  the  authorship  of  this  observation.  The  lava  streams  Dr. 
Noetling  saw  must  be  comparatively  modem,  for  they  flowed  over  rub- 
ble deposits  which  were  not  later  than  diluviaL  Accordingly  he  wrote 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin  a  paper  read  30th  July, 
1885.  In  this  he  refers  to  the  mighty  lava  streams  from  the  craters  of 
N.  Dscholan  capping  the  chalk,  and  of  a  lava  stream  resting  on  the  rub- 
ble beds  of  the  ancient  Jarmuk.  These  beds  yielded  the  same  fauna  as 
those  living  in  the  river  to-day.  His  inference  is,  the  Dscholan  lavas 
^  friihesten  post  senones  Alter  besitzen,  die  Emptionen  aber  bis  in  jungter- 
tiare,  wenn  nicht  gar  bis  in  die  diluviale  Zeit  hinein  fortgedauert  haben." 
Tertiary,  diluvial,  or  even  old-alluvial  age  must  be  ascribed  to  the  entire 
volcanic  region  of  Batanasa — so  far  as  concerns  its  eruptions  and  lava 
tonrents. 

John  Phelps  Taylor. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS   AND  NOTICES. 


Types  of  Ethical  Theory.  By  James  Mabtikeau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late 
Principal  of  Manchester  New  (Jolle|^,  London.  Second  edition,  leyised. 
Two  Yoliunes.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  nesa.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1886. 

It  hardly  seems  "  the  grataitons  folly  of  prophecy  "  to  class  this  book 
among  what  are  recognized  as  the  standard  ethical  treatises  of  oar  I&n- 
goage,  or  to  congratulate  one's  self  on  the  privileges  of  reading  a  classic  in 
the  day  of  its  appearance. 

There  is  in  the  book  a  wealth  of  snbstanoe  and  an  excellence  of  quality 
which  may  lay  claim  to  the  words  *'  great "  and  ^'  enduring.''  All  this, 
indeed,  might  be  said  by  one  who  found  much  occasion  for  dissent  and 
criticism.  The  greatness  of  the  book  is  the  greatness  of  the  author.  It 
is  not  the  result  of  special  mental  effort,  but  me  growth  of  a  lifetime,  and 
the  expression  of  a  personality. 

Dr.  Martineau  has  long  had  friends  and  admirers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  among  all  lovers  of  a  pure  and  noble  English  style  and  seekers 
after  ennobling  thought,  having  become  known  to  them  through  his  ser- 
mons and  his  polished  and  powerfully -written  essays  on  philosophical 
subjects.  These  were,  however,  but  sparks  from  his  auYiL  The  real 
fabric  which  he  has  been  laboring  to  construct  has  been  all  the  time 
hidden  from  the  world.  He  has  spent  his  life,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
^^  discoursing  to  two  or  three  boys  in  a  comer."  As  far  back  as  1841, 
Mill  entreated  him  to  publish  his  lectures,  lest  before  they  appeared  he 
(Mill)  should  be  ^*  studying  such  subjects  in  another  state  of  existence." 
This  fear  has  been  justified.  Only  now,  as  '^  by  reason  of  strength," 
happily  showing  no  signs  of  waning.  Dr.  Martineau  passes  the  mortal's 
utmost  bound  of  '*  fourscore  "  years,  does  he  give  to  the  world  a  part  of 
the  fruits  of  his  life's  labor,  —  the  exposition  of  his  theory  of  ethics. 
The  complement  and  sequel  of  this,  in  a  treatise  on  the  "  Theory  of  Re- 
ligion," he  promises  in  the  event,  devoutly  to  be  prayed  for,  that  '^  the 
evening  twilight  of  life  should  linger  a  litde  longer  with  me,  and  leave 
my  powers  of  industry  unspent." 

This  persistent  reserve  until  almost  the  end  is  an  inestimable  gain  to 
the  book.  It  thus  becomes  the  continuous  and  completed  utterance,  both 
in  its  style  and  expression,  of  a  soul  and  a  life,  —  of  a  soul  g^ifted  with 
genius,  saturated  with  learning,  aglow  with  affection  for  human  nature, 
dignified  by  a  profound  and  ardent  faith,  Christian  to  the  very  roots  of 
its  being ;  of  a  life  in  which  action,  sentiment,  and  expression  are  in 
fine  harmony  with  profound  mental  convictions,  and  which  throughout 
the  marvelonsly  extended  term  of  its  activity,  amid  a  great  diversity  of 
accomplishments  and  interests,  has  all  the  time  been  devoted  with  un- 
flagging industry  to  the  one  study  which  makes  the  theme  of  this  book,  — 
the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  man. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  in  keeping  with  its  origin.  With  instinctive 
propriety,  the  development  of  the  auUior's  purpose  begins,  in  the  preface, 
with  autobiographical  details,  which  describe  the  progress  of  his  Uiought, 
from  mechanical,  determinist,  and  utilitarian  conceptions,  to  a  iheistie 
and  moral  view  of  the  universe.  This  progress  was  accompanied  and 
promoted  by  a  change  in  his  studies  from  physics  to  metaphysics,  by  the 
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tests  to  which  his  theories  were  subjected  in  the  class-room,  and  especially 
by  a  hbtorical  study  of  philosophy,  beginning  in  its  classic  origins.  All  this 
is  most  interesting,  not  only  because  it  agreeably  accounts  for  the  catho- 
licity of  knowledge  and  sympathy  in  the  author,  which  grows  more  appar- 
ent with  every  page  we  read,  but  even  more  because  we  have  thus  already 
foreshadowed  by  the  author  the  plan  of  his  procedure,  the  method  of 
progress,  and  the  mental  discipline  by  which  he  will  conduct  his  readers 
from  the  place  where  he  fears  he  may  find  them  to  the  goal  whither  he 
would  fain  lead  them. 

He  first  surveys  from  afar  the  whole  field  of  ethical  development,  and 
with  the  aid  of  certain  strong  lines  of  division  maps  it  out  in  different 
groups  of  theories.  The  principal  division,  which  also  separates  the 
volumes,  is  between  the  *'  psychological "  and  *'  unpsychological "  theories 
of  ethics.  To  the  former  the  first  volume  is  devoted.  It  seems  to  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  expositions  of  the  moral  philosophies  of  Plato,  Des- 
cartes, Malebranche,  Spinoza,  and  Comte.  These  studies  are  original, 
scholarly,  subtle,  sympathetic,  fascinatingly  interesting,  and  enlightening, 
and  seem  almost  to  attain  their  end  apart  from  their  place  in  the  scheme 
of  the  book. 

But  we  discover  as  we  proceed  to  the  second  volume  that  the  purpose 
of  the  author  is  not  historical  exposition,  but  the  **  positive  construction 
of  doctrine."  We  are  approaching  the  very  focus  of  interest  and  im- 
portance in  the  whole  discussion.  The  "  unpsychological  theories  **  which 
"  descend  upon  the  soul  from  the  outer  universe,"  and  seek  the  origin  of 
moral  distinctions  in  the  world  without,  have  been  in  the  first  volume 
weighed  and  found  wanting.  A  similar  treatment  awaits  those  theories 
allowed  to  be  psychological,  but  which  err  in  "  slurring  the  boundaries 
between  our  faculties,"  and  in  '^  seeking  to  evolve  the  moral  from  the  un- 
moral phenomena  of  our  nature."  These  are  by  distinction  named 
*'  heteropsychological,"  and  their  consideration  is  deferred  until  the  end, 
when  we  '*  shall  have  a  true  measure  of  aberration  by  which  to  try  their 
claims,"  in  the  true  theory  which  stands  between  these  two  extremes  of 
error,  and  is  idiopsychological,  because  it  studies  moral  distinctions,  not 
only  in  the  light  of  mental,  but  of  distinctively  moral  phenomena  in  the 
soul.  Thus  '*  the  effect  is  to  place  the  positive  doctrine  at  the  centre, 
midway  between  two  wings  of  critical  analysis." 

This  arrangement  defies  all  abstract  canons  of  unity  and  progress. 
The  author  foresees  that  the  critic  wiU  complain  <^  this  is  neither  a  history 
nor  a  system,  but  a  little  of  both ; "  but  he  replies  that  this  objection 
^'  hits  a  fault,  not  of  the  book,  but  of  the  author.  The  mixture  of  ex- 
position and  search  in  these  volumes  is  the  involuntary  expression  of 
personal  experience.  I  have  always  been  a  teacher ;  I  have  not  ceased 
to  be  a  learner ;  .  .  .  I  cannot  rest  contentedly  in  the  past ;  I  cannot 
take  a  step  towurd  the  future  without  its  support."  The  reader  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  completeness  of  this  justification.  If  the  method 
is  congenial  to  the  author,  it  is  therefore  fascinating  and  interesting  to 
the  reader.  It  is  also  for  every  mind  a  natural  method  of  approach  to 
the  truth.  The  postulates  which  are  assumed  in  the  positive  exposition 
have  already  become  familiar ;  they  have  been  tested  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent lights  and  trials,  and  gained  the  reality  and  reliability  of  permanent 
and  established  features  in  the  mental  landscape.  And  though  it  seems 
a  pity,  after  the  crest  of  interest  is  passed,  to  descend  in  closing  to  some 
expositions  which  more  nearly  approach  the  commonplace  than  an^  other 
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part  <^  the  book,  yet  eren  these,  with  the  adnunble  eritiekiiis  of  eToki- 
tkmary  hedonism,  afford  a  compensating  advantage.  They  enable  as 
after  Uie  craft  has  been  built  and  laonched  to  sabject  it  to  a  series  of 
most  trying  experimental  tests. 

The  climax  of  interest,  value,  and  power  is  reached  in  the  positive  ex- 
position of  the  author's  theory  of  morals.  This  is  a  vindication  in  the 
face  of  prevalent  tendencies  toward  a  hedonistic,  evolutionary,  or  utili- 
tarian eiqilanation  of  moral  phenomena,  of  the  elementanr,  original,  and 
anthoritative  character  of  our  moral  faculties.  This  exposition  has  borne, 
as  it  invited,  the  combined  attack  of  hostile  forees.  It  is  not  invulner- 
able. In  its  most  inspiring  and  powofnl  argument,  that  for  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God  as  the  source  of  our  sense  of  moral  anUiority,  it  seems 
to  endanger  ^e  cause  it  advocates  by  a  too  rigidly  transcendental  and 
anthropological  conception  of  God.  It  does  not  ex^^itly  enough  do 
justice  to  the  place  we  give  to  consequences  in  our  estimate  of  moral 
actions.  It  casts  an  air  of  unreality  over  the  whole  structure  of  its 
reasoning  by  entering  into  a  minute,  intricate,  abstract,  and  ahnost 
fanciful  comparison  of  the  different  springs  of  action. 

But  when  all  this  and  more  has  been  conceded,  there  remain  a  wealA 
of  subtle  psychological  observations,  a  fine  ethical  discrimination,  an  en- 
nobling tone  of  morality,  and  even  of  reverent  piety.  These  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  advocate  of  any  school  of  morals  to  deny  or  belittle. 
But,  beside  and  above  all  this,  the  book  constitutes  a  powerful,  imposing, 
and  eloquent  argument  for  the  authority  of  conscience,  for  the  inwardness 
of  monJity,  for  a  personal  Grod,  — in  a  word,  for  the  whole  philosopby 
which  is  implied  in  Christianity. 

Charles  L.  Noyeg. 

SOMBKVILLB. 


Three  Amxbioaks  Am>  Thbee  Englishmen.  Lectures  read  before  the 
Students  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Bv  Chablbs  F.  Johnson,  A.  IL, 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  Trinity  CoUege.  lOmo,  pp.  vii.,  245.  New 
York :  Thomas  Whittaker.    1886.    $1.25. 

The  three  Englishmen  are  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley ;  the 
three  Americans  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  and  Longfdlow.  Coleridge,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  writer  of  the  school  of  Mulford,  is  peculiarly 
wdl  apprehended.  The  author  brings  out  the  complete  mutual  indepmid- 
ence  ol  his  prose  and  his  poetry ;  &ie  former  entirely  addressed,  in  the 
true  form  of  pro(ie,  to  the  intelligence ;  the  latter  purely  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  author  does  well  in  making  the  poetry  to  consist  solety  of 
"The  Ancient  Mariner,"  " Christabel,"  "Kubla  Khan,"  and  "Cain." 
The  value  of  these  poems,  to  which,  as  he  says,  ordinary  supematuralism 
seems  human,  he  thus  expresses :  — 

''When  thought  is  held  entirely  within  the  limitations  of  the  natural  and 
positive,  ima^ation  takes  a  terrible  revenge.  A  peculiar  and  distressii^ 
form  of  insanity  awaits  the  posterity  of  the  men  and  women  to  whom  the 
things  of  this  world  are  the  only  subject  of  thought.  Fungi  grow  in  the  daik, 
unconscious  recesses  of  minds  never  illumined  by  the  weird  l^ht  of  the  under- 
lying world." 

The  author  distinguishes  well  between  the  feebleness  of  Coleridge  as  a 
personality  —  compare  him  with  Milton! — and  the  immense  fruetifiea- 
tions  of  his  thought.     The  full  harvests  of  this  are  only  beginning  to 
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be  gathered  in ;  all  that  has  been  realized  already  is  bat  a  first  fruits. 
The  author  notes  as  it  deserves  Carlyle's  unwillingness  to  see  merit  in 
Ck>leridge.  Had  Coleridge  even  been  willing  to  evaporate  The  Eternal 
One  into  The  Eternities,  still  Carlyle  would  have  thought  there  was  not 
praise  enough  for  both. 

Shelley  seems  to  intoxicate  his  biographers,  as  he  did  his  companions. 
As  to  the  value  of  his  poetry,  the  author  does  not  leave  us  very  clear, 
beyond  our  previous  consciousness  of  its  supemally  musical  etherealness ; 
but  the  youth  himself  appears  as  something  so  ineffably  precious  that 
adultery,  seduction,  intended  polygamy,  the  provocation  of  his  wife  to 
her  suicide,  in  him,  seem  to  be  set  forth  as  the  holy  aberrations  of  a  soul 
too  pure  to  feel  the  need  of  purity,  too  righteous  to  be  aware  of  the  value 
of  righteousness.  His  actions  are  those  of  a  ten  times  malignant  Puck, 
bat  the  perpetrator  himself,  it  appears,  is  only  a  seraph  astray.  It  is 
fortunate,  then,  that  seraphs  are  for  the  most  part  detained  in  dieir  own 
higher  sphere.  Tet  who  can  deny  the  deep,  tempered  benevolence  that 
pervades  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam  "  ?  It  flies  to  a  sort  of  atheism  in  the  hope 
of  withering  the  malignancies  of  the  religions,  and  by  this  withdrawal  of 
a  Father's  presence  throws  over  its  convocation  of  transfigured  souls  a 
bright  and  deadly  chiU.  He  commits  himself  for  guidance  to  the  impulses 
of  refined  desire,  and  thereby  admits  the  light,  but  plainly  discernible, 
smutch  of  animal  impurity  into  the  ^'  Witch  of  Atlas,"  and  the  darkling 
paradise  of  ^'  Prometheus  Unbound."  Tet  who  has  a  more  superlative 
measure  of  ^^  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of  love  ?  " 
Poor  boy !  the  missing  wisdom  has  been  supplied  to  him  ere  now,  in  a 
wider  and  more  luminous  world.  He  was  driven  mad  by  England,  like 
dharlie  in  "  Wilfrid  Cumbermede." 

The  author  does  not  do  justice  to  Hawthorne.  Even  Richard  Hutton 
hardly  does  him  justice.  Professor  Johnson,  especially,  hardly  seems 
sufficiently  conscious  of  ^e  deep  and  pure  moral  sanity  with  which  he 
treads  all  the  dark  labyrinths  of  singular  eviL  And  how  he  can  say  of 
anything  of  Hawthorne's  that  it  leaves  us  in  a  deep  discouragement  b 
beyond  us  to  understand.  Hawthorne,  throughout,  diffuses  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  possibility  of  redemption,  where  the  eye  of  the  soul  has  not 
been  put  out  by  its  own  obduracy.  This  consciousness  cannot  well  be 
called  a  loving  one,  but  it  is  steady  and  serene.  The  ethical  value  of 
Hawthorne's  writings  —  his  lesser  ones  especially  —  is  best  summed  up 
in  a  sentence  of  the  late  Professor  Morgan,  of  Oberlin,  that  "  they  are 
pervaded  by  a  fine  vein  of  Christian  philosophy." 

This  little  book  contains  so  many  felicities  that  this  notice  might  have 
been  more  profitably  made  up  purely  of  them.  But  reviews  are  not 
written  by  unfallen  Adam.  The  best  thing,  under  Hawthorne,  is  the 
simple  remark  that  "  Mr.  Lowell's  forthcoming  book  will  not  be  super- 
fluous, because  nothing  from  Mr.  Lowell  can  be."  The  next  best  thing 
is  that  Hawthorne  gives  the  man  purged  of  his  accidents,  and  Mr.  James 
the  accidents  purged  of  their  man.  The  author's  Episcopalianism,  which 
certainly  is  not  obtrusive,  comes  out  very  funnily  in  an  intimation  that  a 
few  years  hence  Puritanism  will  only  be  known  as  a  fly  preserved  in 
Hawthorne's  amber.     Mitre  of  Seabury,  ora  pro  nobis  ! 

As  Shelley,  it  seems,  was  an  adulterer  only  out  of  despite  to  that  Philis- 
tine England  which  honors  marriage,  so  Emerson,  we  are  given  to  under* 
stand,  endeavored  "  to  get  rid  of  Christ,"  as  he  expressed  it,  only  by  way 
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of  destroying  Calvinism.  The  style  of  reasoning  is  a  little  too  nmeh 
after  the  manner  of  Paul  ClifEord.  We  cannot  see  why  a  man  maj 
not  write  all  manner  of  profound  things,  good  and  evil,  and  yet  be  a 
pagan,  not  by  revulsion,  but  by  true  mwal  gravitation.  Yet  ^  wbo0O 
shidl  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man  it  shall  be  forgiven  him." 
And,  firom  his  noble  address  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on,  he  seems  to  have 
been  undergoing  a  process  of  slow  Christianization,  not  by  mental  decay, 
as  the  foolish  ones  will  have  it,  but  l^  true  assimilation.  Professor  John- 
son seems  as  much  puzzled  as  to  what  Matthew  Arnold's  lecture  on 
Emerson  is  all  about  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  His  few  refer^ices  to 
Arnold  give  the  impression  that  be  agrees  with  the  late  E.  P.  Whip|de  in 
regarding  him  as  embodying  despondency  and  skepticism  in  literature, 
and  superciliousness  in  criticism.  Even  so  great  a  man  as  the  eldest  son 
of  the  mat  Headmaster  of  Rugby  appears  doomed  to  carry  throv^ 
life  the  meffaceable  imprint  of  an  all-tochclever  dux. 

Of  the  iM^per  on  Longfellow,  it  is  praise  enough  to  say  that  it  is  weU 
worth  reading,  even  after  the  paper  of  Mr.  Howells  in  the  '^  North 
American."  And  his  appreciation  of  ^^  Hiawatha,"  and  of  the  self- 
transferring  power  it  evmces,  is  strikingly  original,  and  no  lees  sonnd- 
Both  he  and  Howells  show  wdl  enough  lHat  thme  wbgi  esteem  Loi^eUow 
commonplace  are  in  danger  to  be  thought  commonplace  themselves.  And 
Professor  Johnson's  vindication  of  his  tnie  American  flavor,  as  well  as 
his  definition  of  the  general  nature  of  tbis  subtle  touchy  where  cnltiire  and 
topic  are  almost  the  same  as  in  England,  ought  to  be  laid  to  heart  by  fool- 
ish English  people  who  fancy  that  nothing  is  American  but  a  six<«boQter. 

ChwrUs  C.  StaHmck 


Die  iNSCHRirr  i>B8  Eoenigs  Mesa  von  Moab  ;  fur  akadeipische  VorlesiiA- 
gen  herauseegeben  von  Rudolf  S>aan>  and  Albert  Socin.  Freiburg  L  B. : 
Akademische  Verlagsbnchhandlung  von  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck).  1886. 
(Facsimile,  with  36  pp.    Text.) 

The  "  Moabite  Stone,"  with  its  inscription  recording  tbe  wan  and 
imblic  works  of  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  the  contempoorary  of  Ahab  (2  K. 
lii.  4  ff.),  was  discovered  near  I^b&n  (the  Biblicu.Dibon)  in  1868  by  a 
Grerman  missionaiy  in  Jerusalem,  Mr.  F.  A.  Elein. 

It  was  then  intact,  but  the  eagerness  of  the  Franks  to  get  possession  of 
it  excited  the  cupidity  and  the  sospicions  ol  the  Arabs  vrht>  claimed 
ownership  in  it,  and  the  attempted  inteif  erenee  of  the  Ta^ish  aathorities 
exasperated  them  to  sucb  %  degree  that  they  broke  the  wtkle  to  pieces  and 
distributed  the  fragments  among  the  tribesmen.  A  number  of  these  fia^ 
ments — in  all  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  ^ole  stone 
—  were  subsequently  recovered,  and  are,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  in 
the  Louvre.  A  hasty  and  rather  imperfect  squeeze  of  the  inscription,  ob- 
tained before  the  mutilation  of  the  monument,  is  in  the  same  museun. 
By  its  aid  M.  Clermont-Granneaa  has  with  great  skill  arranged  the  fra^ 
ments  of  the  stcme  and  produced  a  restoration  of  the  monument  wUeh 
thepresent  editors  characterize  as  in  the  main  very  sucoessfuL 

Tne  squeeze  also  has  been  carefully  mounted  between  two  glass  plates 
in  a  revolvinff  frame,  so  that  both  sides  can  be  examined  in  every  Ught. 
The  inscription  has  thus,  since  1876,  been  accessible  to  every  visitor  of 
the  Louvre,  but,  strange  to  say,  until  Ae  present  very  Uttle  use  has  beoR 
made  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  a  new  and  thorouj^  study  of 
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the  monoment^  ScholftTs  have  therefore  heen  dependent  upon  the  e&rly 
and  necessarily  imperfect  decipherment  of  M.  Glermont-Ganneaa,'  which 
he  has  himseJi  from  time  to  time  corrected  and  improved^  especially  in 
an  article  in  ''  Reyae  Critiqae,"  1875,  ii.  166  ff. 

The  numerous  lacunae  in  the  first  copies  left  wide  room  for  cofujecture, 
and  many  skillful  and  unskillful  attempts  at  the  reconstruction  and  in* 
terpretation  of  the  inscriptions  were  made.  Of  those  in  English  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  mention,  beside  Dr.  W.  U.  Ward's  article  in  the  '^  Bibliotheca 
Sacra"  for  October,  1870,  Dr.  Ginsburg's  "Moabite  Stone,"  second  edi- 
tion, London,  1870,  and  Dr.  William  Wright*s  excellent  article  in  the 
''  North  British  Review  "  for  October,  1870.  Of  late  little  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject. 

There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  to  be  done  witlunit  more  material, 
and  for  that  scholars  had,  with  a  sort  of  hopelessness,  resigned  themselves 
to  wait  for  the  publication  of  the  text  in  the  great  *'  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum."  All  students  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  those  par* 
ticularly  interested  in  Semi^  epigraphy^  will  therefore  welcome  the  pres- 
ent publication,  which  contains  the  results  of  a  careful  and  prolonged  ex- 
amination of  the  monument  itself  and  the  squeeze  in  the  Louvre,  as  well 
as  of  another  squeeze  of  the  larger  fragments  which  is  in  Basel  The 
lithographic  plate,  on  a  scale  of  one  to  four,  was  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  under  Smend's  supervision,  photographs  and  a  plaster  cast, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  of  the  nraseum,  being  em- 
ployed to  secure  accuracy  in  the  reproduction.  A  sli^t  tint  distinguishes 
on  the  plate  those  parts  of  the  inscription  which  are  preserved  on  stone 
from  those  in  which  we  are  dependent  on  the  squeeze  alone.  Letters 
which  cannot  be  certainly  made  out,  or  are  supplied  by  conjecture,  are 
stippled.  The  painstaking  and  unselfish  work  of  the  lithographer  (6. 
Wolf  in  Basel)  is  deeerving  of  high  praise. 

The  accompanying  text,  alter  describing  the  present  state  of  the  monu- 
ment, —  Ganneau's  restoration,  -^  which  was  tested  by  numerous  accurate 
measurements,  contains  a  transcription  in  Hel^ew  square  characters,  with 
a  translation  which  is  followed  by  brief  notes,  explaining  line  by  line  the 
results  of  their  inspection,  espedally  those  readings  which  are  new  or  in 
in  which  they  differ  from  their  predecessors.  A  lencal  index  to  the  words 
eontained  in  the  inscription  completes  the  pamphlet 

The  results,  in  the  confirmation  or  correction  of  Gknneau's  readings, 
exceeded  the  authors'  own  expectations^  Over  eighty  new  letters  were 
made  out  with  more  or  less  certainty,  and  the  connection,  as  far  as  the 
end  of  line  37,  is  How  ahnost  unbroken.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  it  is 
still  necessary  to  resort  to  conjecture,  the  context  generally  makes  the 
suppletion  unmistakably  evident  Of  new,  or  more  fully  established 
readings  of  special  interest,  we  may  note  the  following :  line  1,  the  name 
of  Mesha's  ii^er,  1*?0trD>  »wt  31Da?tDD  ^  TaO^DD;  Kne  3,  end,  yu^Dn 
pt27D  for  tha  deUveraaee  of  Hesha ;  line  4,  ^^fyo,  not  pbtD?  confirming 
a  conjeetnre  early  made  by  NiMeke  and  others ;  line  6,  end,  in  my  days 
be  ^ke  "I^ID;  Hne  16,  the  long  gap  is  now  filled  up  thus,  pxD  Ppt^ 

/iDaimacn^aaoi;  Kne  17 1  <>ri^ not  ^bs;  Kne  25 f. bwna?^  pDwa? 

^  An  Edition  definitive,  by  Clermont-Gaunean,  was  annoonoed  bj  Leroox  in 
1S78  as  in  press,  but  has  never  appeared. 

2  Hand  ^aa-simUe  in  Revue  ArchM>gimie,  1870,  pi.  Vlll.,  —  repeated  with 
wlkthi  modiflcaltOBs  in  his  Xd  Stele  de  Dhwan,  Parb,  1870,  reproduced  in  Nol- 
d^e's  well-known  work. 
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line  30  f.  the  reference  to  Mesha's  flocks  ip^y  )K^ ;  line  31,  the  Deda- 
nites  settled  in  Horonaim. 

The  discovery  of  the  missing  tD)  ^^s  10, 11 ;  the  reading  ^n^n^  lino 
21,  with  which  the  last  plural  in  m  disappears ;  ppt^  for  rpsn*  1^^®  6, 
which  disposes  of  the  assumed  Y  form  of  the  verh,  are  of  grammatical 
interest,  as  is  also  the  peculiar  use  of  yo  ii^  line  16. 

G.  F.  Moore. 


An  Assyrian  Manual.  For  the  use  of  hec^inners  in  the  study  of  the  Assyrian 
language.  By  D.  G.  Lton,  Professor  m  Harvard  University.  8vo,  pp. 
xlv.,  138.     Chicago  :  The  American  Puhlioation  Society  of  Hebrew.     1886. 

Thibty  years  since  tiie  Royal  Asiatic  Society  demonstrated,  through  a 
fourfold  identical  rendering  of  the  Tiglath-Pileser  Inscription  by  four  in- 
dependent scholars,  that  Assyrian  was  no  freak  of  the  imagination.  It 
was  a  language  of  history.  To-day  the  finest  Old  Testament  scholar- 
ship deems  Assyrian  annals  of  inestimable  worth  for  the  illumination  of 
IsraeFs  religion. 

Professor  Lyon  is  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves  to  this  rich  and  rewarding  field  of  study.  To  the  insight  of  a 
southern,  he  has  added  the  perseverance  of  a  northern  scholar.  Hia 
former  work,  '^  The  Sargon  Text,"  was.  published  in  Grerman  and  showed 
the  range  of  hb  learning.  The  present  volume  in  £nglish  exhibits  its 
edge.  Not  a  few  will  welcome  this  admirable  manual,  which  has  long 
been  sought  in  vain  from  a  cuneiform  expert. 

The  book  is  the  better  for  being  the  fruit  of  experience.  The  author 
has  wrought  it  out  by  teaching.  Professor  Lyon  says  rightly  in  his  pref- 
ace that  the  two  great  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  Assyrian  are  the  lack 
of  suitable  books  for  beginners,  and  the  large  demand  made  on  the 
learner's  memory  by  the  cuneiform  signs.  Both  are  needless.  His  work 
aims  to  obviate  both.  The  principle  asserted  is  that  the  Assyrian  tongue, 
in  conmion  with  others,  hes  in  its  sounds  rather  than  in  its  signs.  The 
method  is  to  use  transliterated  texts  which  shall  impart  to  the  novice  a 
small  vocabulary  and  a  certain  appreciation  of  the  gnunmatical  stracturet 
simultaneously  with  the  gradual  mastery  of  the  more  conunon  cunei- 
form characters.  Thus  speed  and  zest  have  been  ensured.  One  of  the 
hardest  Semitic  languages  has  become  one  of  the  easiest 

For  his  purpose,  we  do  not  see  how  Professor  Lyon  could  improve  his 
list  of  transliterated  texts.  They  are  TiglathrPileser  I.,  the  Standard 
Inscription  of  Assumazirpal,  Shalmaneser  II.,  with  the  famous  Tribute 
of  Jehu,  and  selected  wars  and  works  of  the  great  Sargon,  Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon,  and  AssurbanipaL  Outside  the  ^  classic  Assyrian  period," 
he  gives  us  the  celebrated  Inscriptions  of  Nabonidus  with  his  Temple  Rc^ 
torations  in  Haran  and  Sippar,  and  Cyrus  with  the  Capture  of  Babylon  and 
the  Restoration  of  the  Grods  to  their  Temples.  These  52  pages  of  trans- 
hterated  texts  may  well  be  called  the  "  central  feature  "  of  the  Manual 

The  page  for  beginners  contains  the  First  Egyptian  Campaign  of  Assor- 
banipal,  transliterated  and  translated.  There  occur  cuneiform  text  and 
ample  notes  a  little  further  on.  At  the  opening  of  the  book  are  287 
phonograms  and  215  ideograms.  At  the  end  is  a  glossary  covering  43 
pages.  In  type,  in  sequence,  in  arrangement,  everything  seems  fitted  to 
make  I^na  ma^rTi<  gtr-rirya  as  fandliar  to  the  Assyrian  freshman  as 
Arma  virumque  cano  to  the  Roman. 
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This  stmmlating  compend  famishes  also  the  caneiform  text  of  a  Crea- 
tion-Tablet, the  Deluge-Legend,  and  the  Descent  of  Ishtar  to  Hades. 
With  its  outline  of  Assyrian  grammar  it  fairly  woos  the  student  into 
the  mysteries  of  Ninevite  speech,  and  unlocks  for  the  recluse  without  a 
teacher  the  treasures  of  Babylonian  thought.  It  is  at  once  modest  and 
masterly.  We  will  not  say  that  it  is  unapproached  as  an  Introduction 
to  Assyrian.  Were  its  price  one  half  of  what  it  is,  it  would  be  unap- 
proachable. 

John  Phelps  Taylor, 


The  Culture  of  Child  Piett  :  The  Obligations  of  the  Churches  in  respect 
to  this  Culture,  with  Reference  to  the  Special  Responsibilities  and  Oppor- 
tunities of  Pastors  for  its  Oversight  and  Conduct.  By  Amos  S.  Chese- 
BROUGH,  D.  D.  Pp.  235.  Boston :  Congregational  Sunday-School  and 
Publishing  Society.    1886.    81.25. 

Forty  years  ago  Horace  Bushnell  published  his  two  famous  sermons 
on  ''  Christian  Nurture."  That  event  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  ^'  culture  of  child-piety  "  in  our  New  England  churches.  The 
latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  interesting  and  important  sub- 
ject IB  the  book  now  before  us,  written  by  Dr.  Bushnell's  lifelong  and 
mtimate  friend.  This  book  has  a  decided  advantage  in  its  authorship. 
It  is  no  apprentice  work.  It  is  the  mature  production  of  a  long,  prac- 
tical experience,  in  which  rare  tact  and  en^usiastic  devotion  have  com- 
bined to  fit  ^e  writer  for  his  task.  Dr.  Bushnell  addressed  himself 
to  Christian  parents;  Dr.  Chesebrough  writes  especially  for  Christian 
pastors.  The  older  book  is  on  the  *^  culture  of  child-piety  in  the  home ; " 
this  book,  on  the  ^'  culture  of  child-piety  in  the  church.*'  The  aim  of 
the  author  is  clearly  indicated  in  his  preface,  when  he  says :  — 

"  Much  has  been  said  —  none  too  much  —  upon  the  Christian  nurture  of  the 
home,  upon  methods  of  Sunday-school  teaching,  and  upon  other  forms  of 
effort  in  oehalf  of  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  youn?.  But  in  this  class  of 
literature  that  which  was  designed  to  be  the  central  K>rce  in  church  work  has 
been  largely  overlooked,  namely,  the  agency  of  the  pastor.  ,  ,  .  As  his  first 
care,  he  must  look  after  the  children  ;  for  only  to  the  degree  that  they  are 
cared  for  can  the  church  fulfill  her  mission." 

With  this  clear  explanation  the  book  proceeds,  first,  to  urge  the  im- 
portance of  child-nurture  as  a  department  of  church  work,  and,  second, 
to  indicate  the  principles  involved  in  it,  and  to  suggest  plans  for  its 
prosecution. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  an  appeal,  an  argued  exhortation,  to* 
Christian  pastors;  dignified,  fraternal,  and  tender,  and  yet  eager  and 
persistent.  It  is  the  appeal  of  a  man  who  believes  that  this  is  absolutely 
the  most  important  and  hopeful  work  that  a  pastor  can  engage  in.  He 
believes  that  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  conditioned 
upon  it.  "  Child-piety  is  the  grand  and  only  portal  through  which  the 
church  is  to  enter  upon  the  full  possession  of  the  promised  inheritance." 
*^  That  anticipated  triumph  is  alone  conditioned  on  her  laying  hold  on 
childhood  and  putting  it  into  full  possession  of  the  kingdom  which  our 
Lord  declared  belonged  to  it"  "  He  serves  the  church  best  who  serves 
the  children  best."  This  is  the  high  ground  taken  throughout  the  book. 
The  position  is  well  defended,  and,  we  believe,  securely  held.  Such  an 
exalted  conception  of  the  problem  in  hand  certainly  gives  dignit3r^to  the 
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diflcnssion  and  oommeiuls  it  to  the  attentiaii  of  eyerj-  working  pastor. 
In  this  portion  of  the  book  the  yarious  subjects  considered  are:  the 
obligations  to  the  work,  the  leading  principles  involyed  in  it,  the  r«» 
salts  to  be  expectedi  and  the  excuses  commonly  made  by  those  who  da- 
dine  it 

The  most  raloable  and  difficult  service  is,  however,  rendered  aa  the 
author  turns  from  theory  to  practice.  Many  pastors  who  need  do  ex- 
hortation to  work  among  the  children  are  nelplessly  waiting  for  sug- 
gestion. This  they  will  find  in  the  intelligent  hmts  and  definite  working 
plans  offered  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book.  The  writer  is  wise  enoa^ 
not  to  undertake  too  much  in  this  direction ;  he  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  variety  and  flexibility  in  all  plans  and  methods ;  but  he  does  no4r  hasi* 
tate  to  tell  us  just  how  he  himself  has  proceeded,  he  gives  us  the  benefit 
of  his  own  successful  experience,  and  the  result  is  such  valuable  aoid 
practicable  suggestion  as  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  similar  work 
in  hand. 

Jam$B  W.  Cooper. 

New  Brttaik,  Conh. 


Memoirs  aio)  Lcttebs  of  Dollt  Madison,  wife  of  James  Madison,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Edited  hj  her  jmnd-niece.  16mo,  pp.  21(X 
Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  Be  Co.    1886.    $1.25. 

This  little  book  is  a  happily  chosen  selection  of  letters,  with  links  of 
simple  narrative  between,  of  a  lady  who  was  socially  preeminent  at  the 
capital  for  a  much  longer  time  than  any  other  woman  has  ever  been,  and 
who  left  a  much  more  poMtive  memory  of  herself  in  Washington  than 
any  mistress  of  the  White  House  before  Mrs.  Hayes.  For  ]^.  Madi- 
son was  not  only  President's  wife  for  ei^t  years,  but  spent  a  part  of 
every  year  for  nineteen  years  before  her  death  at  Washington,  and  thus 
revived  her  social  influence,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  remained  a 
very  potent  memory  during  the  twenty  years  intervening.  The  writer 
of  this,  living  in  his  boyhood  for  years  near  Washington,  and  a  good 
part  of  the  time  before  Mrs.  Madison's  return,  remembers  that  in  the 
social  chat  of  his  elders  he  so  seldom  heard  the  name  of  Mrs.  Monroe, 
or  even  of  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  be  would  not  now  know  that 
there  had  ever  been  any  such  ladies,  but  from  subsequent  reading.  The 
remembrance  of  Mrs.  Madison  seemed  to  control  the  whole  field.  She 
was  a  true  queen  of  society,  bright  and  sparkling,  well-looking  and 
wealthy,  the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  not  only  President,  but  also  a  main 
founder  of  the  Republic ;  she  was  a  woman  universally  sympathetic,  sup- 
porting social  brilliancy  on  an  original  basts  of  Quaker  simplicity,  and 
little  concraned  about  either  the  heights  or  the  depths,  in  a  society  which 
appears  to  have  been  little  conoemed  about  either.  The  very  centre  of 
her  long-continuing  influence  se^ns  to  have  been  her  poweri  withoot  any 
insincerity  of  declaration,  of  making  each  particular  lady  account  herself 
to  be  the  special  object  of  Mrs*  Madison's  regards.  We  remember  being 
once  nrach  amused  at  meeting  in  Southern  Indiana  a  very  worthy  but 
thoroughly  homespun  old  lady,  once  resident  in  Washington,  who  assured 
us  with  the  most  evident  good  faith  that  she  was  one  of  Mrs.  Madison's 
most  particular  friends.  Perhi^  she  was,  but  there  were  doubtless  sev- 
eral hundred  more.  The  Empress  Josephine  is  said  to  have  owed  her 
great  social  influence  to  just  tiie  same  trait.     In  neithar  woman  was  it 
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insincerity,  ihongh  perhaps  in  neither  was  it  compatiUe  with  the  deepest 
sincerity.  In  aU  other  points  the  light,  but  pure,  tender,  wifely  nature 
of  the  American  is  worlds  above  Uie  corrupt  frivolity  of  the  Creole 
Frenchwoman,  though  hardly  able  to  vie  with  the  latter  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  her  boundless  kindness  of  heart,  as  it  lacked  imperial  resources. 
To  literature  and  knowledge  the  two  appear  to  have  been  about  equally 
indifferent. 

Her  character  is  well  summed  up  by  a  lady  who  knew  her  all  her 
life :  "  She  had  a  sweet,  natural  dignity  of  manner,  which  attracted  while 
it  commanded  respect ;  a  proper  degree  of  reserve  without  stiffness  in 
company  with  strangers ;  and  a  stamp  of  frankness  and  sincerity,  which, 
with  her  intimate  friends,  became  gayety  and  playfulness  of  manner. 
There  was,  too,  a  cordial,  genial,  sunny  atmosphere  surrounding  her 
which  won  all  hearts,  and  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  her  popularity.  She 
was  said  to  be,  during  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  the  most  popular 
person  in  the  United  States,  and  she  certainly  had  a  remarkable  memory 
for  names  and  faces.  No  person  introduced  to  Mrs.  Madison  at  one  of 
the  crowded  levees  at  the  White  House  required  a  second  presentation 
on  meeting  her  again,  but  had  the  gratification  of  being  recognized  and 
addressed  by  name.  Her  son,  Payne  Todd,  was  a  worSdess  fellow,  and 
his  behavior  was  the  great  sorrow  of  her  life.  Mr.  Madison,  during  his 
lifetime,  bore  with  him  like  a  father,  and  paid  many  of  his  debts ;  but  he 
was  an  incorrigible  spendthrift,  and  spent  his  own  fortone  and  his 
mother's  too,  embittering  the  last  years  of  her  life." 

Mrs.  Madison  survived  her  great  husband  almost  twenty  years,  dying 
when  nearly  eighty-three.  During  this  last  year  '^  her  mind  seemed  very 
busy  with  the  past  She  caused  old  letters  to  be  read  to  her,  which 
brought  in  their  train  memories  and  associations  unknown  to  those  around 
her,  and  though  her  mind  was  never  clouded,  nor  her  affections  weak- 
ened, she  suffered  much  from  debility,  and  was  confused  and  wearied  by 
the  conflicting  counsels  around  her.  'Oh,  for  my  counselor!'  she  was 
heard  to  say,  as  if  the  burden  of  life  was  becoming  too  much  for  the  tired 
brain."  She  was  very  fond  of  having  the  Bible  read  to  her,  and  invari- 
ably asked  for  the  Grospel  of  John.  A  Quakeress  by  birth,  she  had  lately 
professed  her  Christian  faith  more  distinctly  in  baptism  and  confirmation, 
and  quietly  slept  into  peace. 

Mrs.  Madison  was  not,  like  one  of  her  successors,  a  strong  centre  of 
elevating  influences.  But  she  was,  and  remains,  a  gracious  and  sunny 
memory,  as,  through  her  full  share  of  heavy  afflictions,  she  led  a  gracious 
and  sonny  life,  which  in  this  little  book  is  lucidly  and  winningly  set 
forth. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck, 
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In  a  paper  published  in  tne  "  Andover  Review  "  of  November, 
1885, 1  called  atteDtion  to  the  fact  that  a  new  principle  is  at  work 
in  American  education.  That  principle,  briefly  stated,  is  this: 
the  student  now  consciously  shares  in  his  own  upbuilding.  His 
studies  are  knitted  closely  to  his  personal  life.  Under  this  influ- 
ence a  new  species  of  power  is  developed.  Scholarship  broadens 
and  deepens,  boyishness  diminishes,  teacher  and  pupil  meet  less 
artificially.  The  college,  as  an  institution,  wins  fresh  life.  Public 
confidence  awakens ;  pupils,  benefactions,  flow  in.  Over  what  I 
wrote  an  eager  controversy  has  arisen,  a  controversy  which  must 
have  proved  instructive  to  those  who  need  instruction  most.  In 
the  last  resort  questions  of  education  are  decided  by  educators,  as 
those  of  sanitation  by  sanitary  engineers ;  but  in  both  cases  the 
decision  has  reference  to  public  needs,  and  people  require  to  be 
instructed  in  the  working  of  appliances  which  are  designed  for  no 
other  end  than  their  comfort.  There  is  danger  that  such  instruc- 
tion may  not  be  given.  Professional  men  become  absorbed  in 
their  art  and  content  themselves  with  reticence,  leaving  the  public 
ignorant  of  the  devices  by  which  its  health  is  to  be  preserved.  A 
great  opportunity,  therefore,  comes  to  the  common  householder 
when  these  professional  men  fall  foul  of  one  another.  In  press- 
ing arguments  home  they  frequently  take  to  ordinary  speech,  and 
anybody  who  then  lends  an  ear  learns  of  the  mysteries.  The 
present  discussion,  I  am  sure,  has  brought  this  informatory  gain 
to  every  parent  who  reads  the  "Andover  Review"  and  has  a 
studious  boy.  The  gain  will  have  been  greater  because  of  the 
candor  and  courtesy  with  which  the  attacking  party  has  delivered 
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its  assault.  The  contest  has  been  earnest  Its  issues  have  been 
rightly  judged  momentous.  For  good  or  for  ill,  the  choice  yondi 
of  the  land  are  to  be  shaped  by  whatever  educational  policy 
finally  wins.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  recall,  no  unkind  word  has  slipped 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  my  stout  opponents ;  no  disparagement  of 
man  or  college  has  mixed  with  the  energetic  advocacy  of  principle. 
The  discussion  has  set  in  well  toward  things.  I  cannot  caQ  this 
remarkable.  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  be  fair  and  strong  at 
once.  Sweetness  and  light  are  often  parted.  Yet  we  rightly 
expect  the  scholar's  life  to  civilize  him  who  pursues  it,  and  we 
anticipate  from  books  a  refinement  of  the  spirit  and  the  manners 
as  well  as  the  understanding.  My  opponents  have  been  scholi^s, 
and  have  spoken  as  scholars  speak.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  linger  in 
their  kindly  contentious  company.  So  I  gladly  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  editors  of  the  ^^  Review ''  to  sum  up  our  discussion  and 
to  add  some  explanatory  last  words. 

The  papers  which  have  appeared  fall  into  two  easily  distingoisb- 
able  classes,  —  the  descriptive  and  the  critical.  To  the  former  I 
devote  but  a  brief  space,  so  much  more  direct  is  the  bearing  of  the 
latter  on  the  main  topic  of  debate,  the  question,  namely,  what 
course  the  higher  education  can  and  what  it  cannot  now  take. 
Yet  the  descriptive  papers  perform  a  service  and  deserve  a  wel- 
come word.  Suspecting  that  I  was  showing  off  Harvard  rather 
favorably,  professors  planted  elsewhere  have  attempted  to  make 
an  equally  favorable  exhibit  of  their  own  colleges.  In  my  mani- 
festo they  have  seen  ^*a  coveted  opportunity  to  bring  forward 
corresponding  statistics  which  have  not  been  formed  under  the 
Harvard  method."  Perhaps  this  was  to  mistake  my  aim  a  little. 
I  did  intend  to  advance  my  college  in  public  esteem;  she  de- 
serves that  of  me  in  everything  I  write.  But  primarily  I 
thought  of  mjrself  as  the  expounder  of  an  important  policy,  which 
happens  to  have  been  longer  perceived  and  more  elaborately 
studied  at  Harvard  than  elsewhere.  I  hope  I  did  not  imply 
that  Harvard,  having  this  excellence,  has  all  others.  She  has 
many  weaknesses,  which  should  not  be  shielded  from  discerning 
discussion.  Nor  did  I  intend  to  commit  the  injustice  to  Harvard 
—  an  injustice  as  gross  as  it  is  frequent — of  treating  her  as  a 
mere  embodiment  of  the  elective  system.  Harvard  is  a  complex 
and  august  institution,  possessed  of  all  the  attractions  which  can 
be  lent  by  age,  tradition,  learning,  continually  renewed  resources, 
fortunate  situation,  widespread  clientage,  enthusiastic  loyalty,  and 
forceful  guidance.     She  is  the  intellectual  mother  of  us  all,  hon- 
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ored  certainly  by  me,  and  I  believe  by  thousands  of  others,  for  a 
mnltiplicity  of  subtle  influences  which  stretch  far  outsider  her 
special  modes  of  instruction.  But  for  the  last  half  century  Har- 
vard has  been  developing  a  new  and  important  policy  of  educa- 
tion. Coincident  with  this  development  she  has  attained  enormous 
popular  esteenr  and  internal  power.  The  value  and  limits  of  this 
policy,  the  sources  of  this  esteem  and  power,  I  wish  everybody, 
colleges  and  populace,  to  scrutinize.  To  make  these  things  under- 
stood is  to  help  the  higher  education  everywhere. 

In  undertaking  this  quasi  philosophical  task,  I  count  it  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  to  have  provoked  so  many  lucid  accounts  of  what 
other  colleges  are  doing.  The  more  of  these  the  better.  The  public 
cannot  be  too  persistently  reminded  of  the  distinctive  merits  of 
this  college  and  of  that.  Let  each  be  as  zealous  as  possible ;  gains 
made  by  one  are  gains  for  all.  Depreciatory  rivalry  between  col- 
leges is  as  silly  as  it  is  when  religious  sects  quarrel  in  the  midst  of 
a  perishing  world.  Probably  such  rivalries  have  their  rise  in  the 
dull  supposition  that  a  fixed  constituency  of  pupils  exists  some- 
where, which  if  not  turned  toward  one  college  may  be  drawn  to 
another.  As  the  old  political  economists  tell  of  a  ^'  wages  fund," 
fixed  and  constant  in  each  community,  so  college  governors  are  apt 
to  imagine  a  public  pupil-hoard,  not  susceptible  of  much  increase 
or  diminution,  which  may  by  inadvertence  fall  into  other  hands 
than  their  own.  In  reality  each  college  creates  its  constituency. 
Its  students  come,  in  the  main,  from  the  inert  mass  of  the  uncol- 
legiate  public.  Only  one  in  eight  among  Harvard  students  is  a 
son  of  a  Harvard  graduate ;  and  probably  the  small  colleges  beget 
afresh  an  even  lai^r  percentage  of  their  students.  On  this  ac- 
count the  small  colleges  have  been  a  power  in  the  land.  To  dis- 
parage them  shall  never  be  my  office.  In  a  larger  degree  than 
the  great  universities  they  spread  the  college  idea  among  people 
who  would  not  otherwise  possess  it.  The  boy  who  lives  within 
fifty  miles  of  one  of  them  reflects  whether  he  will  or  will  not  have 
a  college  training.  Were  there  no  college  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  might  never  consider  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  natural  enough 
for  undergraduates  to  decry  every  college  except  their  own ;  but 
those  who  love  education  generously,  and  who  seek  to  spread  it  far 
and  wide,  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  envy.  One  common  danger 
besetting  us  all  should  bind  us  together.  In  the  allurements  of 
commerce  boys  may  forget  that  college  is  calling.  They  do  forget 
it  According  to  my  computations  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
New  England  colleges  to-day  is  about  the  same  as  the  number  in 
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ihe  inflane  asylums;  bnt  little  more  than  the  nmnber  of  idiots. 
Probably  this  number  is  not  increasing  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. Professor  Newton,  of  Oberlin,  finds  that  the  increase  of 
students  during  the  ten  years  between  1870  and  1880,  in  twoitjr 
iA  our  oldest  leading  colleges,  was  less  than  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  the  population  of  the  United  States  increasing  daring 
the  same  period  twenty-three  per  cent.  In  view  of  facta  like 
these,  careful  study  of  the  line  al<mg  which  college  growth  is  stiB 
possible  becomes  a  necessity.  It  will  benefit  all  coU^pes  alike. 
No  one  engaged  in  it  has  a  side  to  maintain.  We  are  all  alike 
seekers.  Whatever  instmctiTe  experience  any  college  can  con- 
tribute to  the  common  study,  and  whatever  pnj^  she  may  thereby 
gain,  will  be  matter  for  general  rejoicing. 

To  such  a  study  the  second,  or  critical,  class  of  papers  famish 
important  stimulus;  for  these  have  not  confined  themselves  to 
describing  institutions :  they  have  gone  on  to  discuss  the  value  and 
limits  of  the  principle  which  actuates  the  new  education  every- 
where. In  many  respects  their  writers  and  I  are  in  full  accord. 
In  moral  aim  we  always  are,  and  generally,  too,  in  our  estimate 
of  the  present  status.  We  all  confess  that  the  conditions  of  col- 
lege education  have  changed,  that  the  field  of  knowledge  has 
enlarged,  that  a  liberal  training  nowadays  must  fit  men  for  more 
than  the  four  professions  of  preaching,  teaching,  medicine,  and 
law.  We  agree  that  the  prescribed  systems  of  the  past  are  out- 
grown. We  do  not  want  than.  We  doubt  whether  they  were 
well  suited  to  their  own  time ;  we  are  sure  they  will  never  fit 
ours.  Readjustment  of  curricula,  we  all  declare,  must  be  under- 
taken if  the  higher  education  is  to  retain  its  hold  on  our  people. 
Further  still,  we  agree  in  the  direction  of  this  readjustment.  My 
critics,  no  less  than  I,  believe  that  a  widely  extended  scope  must 
be  given  to  individual  choice.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Professor  Denison,  about  whose  opinion  I  am  uncertain,  eveiybody 
who  has  taken  part  in  the  controversy  recognizes  the  elective  prin- 
ciple as  a  beneficial  one  and  maintains  that  in  some  form  or  other 
it  has  come  to  stay.  People  generally  are  not  aware  what  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  this  point  late  years  have  brought  about.  To 
rid  ourselves  once  for  all  of  further  controversy  let  us  weigh  wdl 
the  words  of  my  opponents. 

Mr.  Brearley  begins  his  criticism  addressed  to  the  New  Yc»k 
Harvard  Club  thus :  ^^  We  premise  that  every  one  accepts  the  elec- 
tive principle.  Some  system  based  on  that  principle  must  be 
established.    No  one  wants  the  old  required  systems  back,  or  any 
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new  required  system."  Professor  Howison  says:  *^An  elective 
system,  in  its  proper  place,  and  under  its  due  conditions,  is  de- 
monstrably sound."  Professor  Ladd  does  not  express  himself 
-v&xj  fully  on  this  point  in  the  '*  Andover  Review,"  but  his  opin- 
ions may  be  learned  from  the  ^^  New  Englander "  for  January, 
1885.  When,  in  1884,  Yale  College  reformed  its  curriculum  and 
introduced  elective  studies,  it  became  desirable  to  instruct  the 
gfraduates  about  the  reasons  for  a  step  which  had  been  long  re- 
sisted. After  a  brief  trial  of  the  new  system.  Professor  Ladd 
published  his  impressions  of  it.  I  strongly  commend  his  candid 
paper  to  the  attention  of  those  who  still  believe  the  old  methods 
the  safer.  He  asserts  that  ^*  a  perfect  and  final  course  of  coU^e 
study  is,  if  not  an  unattainable  ideal,  at  present  an  impossible 
achievement."  The  considerations  which  were  ^^  the  definite  and 
almost  compulsory  reasons  for  instituting  a  comprehensive  change  " 
lie  groups  under  the  following  heads :  (1)  the  need  of  modern  lan- 
guages ;  (2)  the  crowding  of  studies  in  the  senior  year ;  (3)  the 
heterogeneous  and  planless  character  of  the  total  course ;  (4)  the 
need  of  making  allowance  for  the  tastes,  fhe  contemplated  pur- 
suits, and  the  aptitudes  of  the  individual  student.  Substantially, 
these  are  the  evils  of  prescription  which  I  pointed  out ;  only,  in 
my  view,  they  are  evils  not  confined  to  a  single  y^ar.  Stating 
his  observation  of  the  results  of  election,  Professor  Ladd  says : 
*^  Increased  willingness  in  study,  and  even  a  new  and  marked 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  number  of  students, 
is  another  effect  of  the  new  course  already  realized.  The  entire 
body  of  students  in  the  upper  classes  is  more  attentive,  regular, 
interested,  and  even  eager,  than  ever  before."  ^^  More  intimate 
and  effective  relations  are  secured  in  many  cases  between  teachers 
and  pupils." 

These  convictions  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  which  the  elective 
principle  lends  to  education  are  not  confined  to  my  critics.  Let 
me  cite  testimony  from  other  leading  colleges.  The  last  Amherst 
Catalogue  records  (page  24)  that  "  excellent  results  have  appeared 
from  this  [the  elective]  method.  The  special  wants  of  the  student 
are  thus  met,  his  zest  and  progress  in  his  work  are  increased,  and 
his  association  with  his  teachers  becomes  thus  more  dose  and 
intimate."  President  Robinson  says,  in  his  annual  report  for 
1886  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University:  "There  are  ad- 
vantages in  a  carefully  guarded  system  of  optional  studies  not 
otherwise  obtainable.  The  saving  of  time  in  preparing  for  a 
special  calling  in  life  is  something,  and  the  cumulative  zeal  in 
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given  lines  of  study,  where  a  gratified  and  growing  taste  is  ever 
beckoning  onward,  is  still  more.  But  above  all,  some  provision 
for  choice  among  ever-multiplying  courses  of  study  has  become  a 
necessity."  In  addressing  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
at  Bar  Harbor,  on  July  7th  of  the  present  year,  Professor  A.  S. 
Hardy,  of  Dartmouth,  is  reported  as  saying :  ^^  Every  educator 
now  recognizes  the  fact  that  individual  characteristics  are  always 
sufficiently  marked  to  demand  his  earliest  attention ;  and,  further- 
more, that  there  is  a  stage  in  the  process  of  education  where  the 
choice,  the  responsibility,  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  should 
have  a  wide  scope."  President  Adams,  in  his  inaugural  address 
at  Cornell  last  year,  asserted  that  ^*  there  are  varieties  of  gif  is, 
call  them,  if  you  will,  fundamental  differences,  that  make  it  im- 
possible to  train  successfully  all  of  a  group  of  boys  to  the  same 
standard.  .  These  differences  are  partly  matters  of  sheer  ability, 
and  partly  matters  of  taste ;  for  if  a  boy  has  so  great  an  averaion 
to  a  given  study  that  he  can  never  be  brought  to  apply  himself  to  it 
with  some  measure  of  fondness,  he  is  as  sure  not  to  succeed  in  it  as 
he  would  be  if  he  were  lacking  the  requisite  mental  capacity."^ 

In  determining,  then,  what  the  new  education  may  wisely  be, 
let  this  be  considered  settled :  it  must  contain  a  large  element  of 
election.  That  is  the  opinion  of  these  unbiased  judges.  They  find 
personal  choice  necessary  for  promoting  a  wider  range  of  topics 
in  the  college,  a  greater  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  more 
suitable  relations  between  teacher  and  pupiL  With  this  judg- 
ment I,  of  course,  heartily  agree,  though  I  should  make  more 
prominent  the  moral  reason  of  the  facts.  I  should  insist  that  a 
right  character  and  temper  in  the  receiving  mind  is  always  a  pre- 

^  These  conditions  of  intellectual  nourishment  were  long  ago  recognized  in 
other,  less  formal,  departments  of  mental  training.  In  his  essays  on  Booh$ 
and  Reading  President  Porter  wrote  in  1871 :  **  The  person  who  asks,  What 
shall  I  read  ?  or»  With  what  shall  I  begin  ?  may  have  read  for  years  in  a  me- 
chanical routine,  and  with  a  listless  spirit;  with  scarcely  an  independent  thought, 
with  no  plans  of  self-improvement,  and  few  aspirations  for  self-coltare.  To 
all  those  classes  the  advice  is  full  of  meaning  :  <  Read  what  will  satisfy  your 
wants  and  appease  your  desires,  and  you  will  comply  with  the  first  condition  to 
reading  with  interest  and  profit.'  Hanger  and  thirst  are  better  than  manifold 
appliances  and  directions,  in  respect  to  other  than  the  bodily  wants,  towards  a 
good  appetite  and  a  healthy  digestion.  If  a  man  has  any  self-knowledge  or 
any  power  of  self-direction,  he  is  surely  competent  to  ask  himself  what  is  the 
subject  or  subjects  in  respect  to  which  he  stands  most  in  need  of  knowledge  or 
excitement  from  books.  If  he  can  answer  this  question,  he  has  gone  very  ht 
towa/rds  answering  the  question,  <  What  book  or  books  can  I  read  with  satisfM- 
tion  fsA  profit  ? ' "     (Ch.  ir.,  p.  39.) 
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requisite  of  worthy  study.  But  I  misrepresent  these  gentlemen 
if  I  allow  their  testimony  to  stop  here.  They  maintain  that  the 
elective  prinoiple  as  thus  far  carried  out,  though  valuable,  is  still 
meagre  and  onesided.  They  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  self- 
sufficing  and  capable  of  guarding  its  own  working.  They  see 
that  it  has  dangers  peculiar  to  itself,  and  believe  that  to  escape 
them  it  will  require  to  be  restricted  and  furnished  with  supple- 
mental influences.  I  believe  so  too.  Choice  is  important,  but  it 
is  also  important  that  one  should  choose  well.  The  individual  is 
sacred,  but  only  so  far  as  he  is  capable  of  recognizing  the  sacred- 
ness  of  laws  which  he  has  had  no  part  in  making.  Unrestricted 
arbitrary  choice  is  indistinguishable  from  chaos ;  and  undoubt- 
edly every  method  of  training  which  avoids  mechanism  and  in- 
dndes  choice  as  a  factor  leaves  a  door  open  in  the  direction  of 
chaos.  Infinite  Wisdom  left  that  door  open  when  man  was  created. 
To  dangers  from  this  source  I  am  fully  alive.  I  totally  dissent 
from  those  advocates  of  the  elective  system  who  would  identify  it 
with  a  laisaez  faire  policy.  The  cry  that  we  must  let  nature  take 
care  of  itself  is  a  familiar  one  in  trade,  in  art,  in  medicine,  in  social 
relations,  in  the  religious  life,  in  education ;  but  in  the  long  run  it 
always  proves  inadequate.  Man  is  a  personal  spirit,  a  director,  a 
being  fitted  to  compare  and  to  organize  forces,  not  to  take  them  as 
they  rise,  like  a  creature  of  nature.  The  future  will  certainly  not 
tolerate  an  education  less  organic  than  that  of  the  past ;  but  just 
as  certainly  will  it  demand  that  the  organic  tie  shall  be  a  living 
one,  —  one  whose  bond  may  assist  those  whom  it  restricts  to  become 
spontaneous,  forcible,  and  diverse.  If  I  am  ofiFered  only  the  alter- 
native of  absolutism  or  laisaez  faire^  1  choose  laissez  faire.  Out 
of  chaotic  nature  beautiful  forms  do  continually  proceed.  But 
absolutism  kills  in  the  cradle.  It  cannot  tolerate  a  life  that  is 
imperfect,  and  so  it  stifles  what  it  should  nourish. 

Up  to  this  point  my  critics  and  I  have  walked  hand  in  nand. 
Henceforth  we  part  company.  I  shall  not  follow  out  all  our  little 
divergence^.  My  object  from  the  first  has  been  to  trace  the  line 
along  which  the  new  education  may  now  proceed.  It  must,  it 
seems,  be  a  line  including  election  ;  but  election  limited  how  7  To 
disentangle  an  answer  to  this  vexed  question,  I  pass  by  the  many 
points  in  which  my  critics  have  shown  that  I  am  foolish.^  and 
the  few  others  in  which  I  might  show  them  so,  and  turn  to  the 
fundamental  issue  between  us,  our  judgment  of  what  the  siSple- 
mental  influences  are  which  will  render  personal  initiative  safe. 
Personal  initiative  is  assured.    The  ai^thoritative  utterances  I  have 
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just  quoted  show  that  it  can  never  again  be  expelled  from 
ican  colleges.  But  what  cheeks  are  compatible  wtdi  it?  Ac- 
cepting choice,  what  treatment  will  render  it  continually  wiser? 
Here  differences  of  judgment  begin  to  appear,  and  here  I  had 
hoped  to  receive  much  light  from  my  critics.  The  question  is 
one  where  cooperative  experience  is  essentiaL  But  those  who 
have  written  against  me  seem  hardly  to  have  realised  its  impor- 
tance. They  generaUy  confine  themselves  to  showing  how  bad  my 
plans  are,  and  merely  hint  at  better  ones  which  they  themselves 
might  offer.  But  what  are  these  plans  ?  Wise  ways  of  trainii^ 
boys  are  of  more  consequence  than  Harvard  misdeeds.  We  want 
to  hear  of  a  constructive  policy  which  can  take  a  young  man  of 
nineteen  and  so  train  him  in  self-direction  that  four  years  later  he 
may  venture  out  alone  into  a  perplexing,  and  for  die  most  p«rt 
hostile,  world.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  teach  boys  how  to 
manage  themselves.  Admit  that  the  Harvard  discipline  does  not 
do  this  perfectly  at  present ;  what  will  do  it  better?  Here  we 
are  at  an  educational  crisis.  We  stand  with  this  aim  of  self- 
guidance  in  our  hands.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  ?  It  is 
as  dangerous  as  a  bomb.  But  we  cannot  drop  it.  It  is  too  late 
to  objurgate.  It  is  better  to  think  calmly  what  possible  modes  of 
treatment  are  still  open.  When  railroads  were  foimd  dangeroos, 
men  did  not  take  to  stage-coaches  again ;  they  only  studied  rail- 
roading the  more. 

Now  in  the  mass  of  negative  criticbm  which  the  last  year  has 
produced  I  detect  three  positive  suggestions,  three  ways  in  which 
it  is  thought  limitation  may  be  usefully  applied  to  supplement  the 
inevitable  personal  initiative.  These  modes  of  limitation,  it  is  true, 
are  not  worked  out  with  any  fullness  of  practical  detail,  as  if  thmr 
advocates  were  convinced  that  the  future  was  with  them.  Bather 
they  are  thrown  out  as  hints  of  what  might  be  desirable  if  taeiM 
and  the  public  would  not  interfere.  But  as  they  seem  to  be  the 
on]y  conceivable  modes  of  restricting  the  elective  principle  by  any 
species  of  outside  checkage,  I  propose  to  devote  the  remainder  <rf 
this  paper  to  an  examination  of  their  feasibility.  In  a  subsequent 
paper  I  shall  indicate  what  sort  of  corrective  appears  to  me  more 
likely  to  prove  congruous  and  lasting. 

The  first  suggestion  is  that  the  elective  principle  should  be 
limi^  3d  from  beneath.  Universities  and  schools  are  to  advanoe 
theit}}  grade,  so  that  finally  the  universities  will  secure  three  or  four 
yeat«  of  purely  elective  study,  while  the  schools,  in  addition  to 
their  present  labors,  will  take  obarge  of  the  studies  formerly  pte- 
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smbed  by  the  college*  The  sohods,  in  short,  are  to  become  Grer- 
num  Grymnasia,  and  the  coUeges  to  delay  becoming  nniversities 
until  this  regeneration  of  the  schools  is  accomplished.^  A  certain 
^^  som  of  topics  "  is  said  to  be  essential  to  the  culture  of  the  man 
and  the  citizen.  In  the  interest  of  church  and  state,  young 
minds  must  be  provided  with  certain  '*  fact  forms^"  with  a  ^*  com- 
mon consciousness,"  a  ^  common  basis  <ft  humanism."  Impor- 
tant as  personal  election  is,  to  idlow  it  to  take  place  before  this 
oommon  basis  is  laid  is  ^  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  historic  substance 
of  civilization."  How  extensive  this  common  consciousness  is  to 
be  may  be  learned  from  Professor  Howison's  remark  that  *^  lan- 
guages, classical  and  modem ;  mathematics,  in  aU  its  general  con- 
oq>tions,  thoroughly  apprehended;  physics,  acquired  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  other  natural  sciences,  though  with  much  less  of 
detail ;  history  and  politics ;  literature,  especially  of  the  mother 
tongue,  but,  indispensably,  the  masterpieces  in  other  languages, 
particularly  the  classic ;  philosophy,  in  the  thorough  elements  of 
psychology,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  each  historically 
treated,  and  economics,  in  the  history  of  elementary  principles, 
must  all  enter  into  any  education  that  can  claim  to  be  liberaL" 

The  practical  objections  to  this  monarchical  scheme  are  many. 
I  call  attention  to  three  only. 

In  the  first  place,  the  argument  on  which  it  is  based  proves  too 
much.  If  we  suppose  a  common  consciousness  to  be  a  matter  of 
such  importance,  and  that  it  cannot  be  secured  except  by  sameness 
of  studies,  then  that  State  is  criminally  careless  which  allows 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  members  to  get  an  individual  con- 

^  In  deference  to  certain  writers  I  employ  their  fftvorite  term  "  oniyeraity  **  in 
contrait  with  the  term  ''  college,"  yet  I  must  own  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
An  old  signification  was  clear.  A  nniversity  was  an  assemblage  of  schools,  as 
oar  government  is  an  assemblage  of  States.  In  England,  different  corpora- 
tions, giving  substantially  similar  instruction,  are  brought  together  by  a  com- 
aum  body  which  confers  the  degrees.  In  this  country,  a  group  of  professional 
•ohoob  —  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  science  —  are  associated  throu^^  one 
governing  body  with  the  college  proper,  that  is,  with  the  candidates  for  the 
B.  A.  degree.  In  this  useful  sense.  Tufts  and  Bowdoin  are  universities  ;  Am^ 
herst  and  Brown,  colleges.  But  Germany,  which  has  thrown  so  many  parts  of 
the  world  into  confusion,  has  introduced  exaltation  and  mystery  here.  A  uni- 
versity now  appears  to  mean  "  a  college  as  good  as  it  can  be,''  a  stimulating 
ooaoeption,  but  not  a  finished  or  precise  one.  I  would  not  disparage  it.  It  is 
a  term  of  aspiration,  good  to  conjure  with.  When  we  want  to  elevate  men's 
ideas,  or  to  obtain  their  dollars,  it  is  well  to  talk  about  creating  a  true  univer- 
sity: just  as  it  is  wise  to  bid  the  forward-reaching  boy  to  become  **a  true 
genilemaii.'* 
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scionsness  by  the  simple  expedient  of  never  entering  coU^e.  The 
theory  seems  to  demand  that  every  male  —  and  why  not  female  ? 
—  between  sixteen  and  twenty  be  indoctrinated  in  ^^  the  essential 
subject  matters,"  without  regard  to  what  he  or  she  may  personally 
need  to  know  or  do.  This  is  the  plan  of  the  Bomish  Cfaarch, 
which  enforces  its  ^^  fact  forms  "  of  doctrine  on  all  alike ;  withoot 
securing,  however,  by  this  means,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  outside  world,  any  special  freshness  of  religious  life.  I 
do  not  believe  the  results  would  be  better  in  the  higher  secular 
culture,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  Bomish  methods  applied 
there ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  applied,  let  them  fall  impartially  on 
all  members  of  the  community.  To  put  into  swaddling  dothes 
the  man  who  is  wise  enough  to  seek  an  education,  and  to  leave 
his  duller  brother  to  kick  about  as  he  pleases,  seems  a  littb 
arbitrary. 

But  secondly,  there  is  no  more  prospect  of  persuading  our  high 
schools  to  accept  the  prescribed  subjects  of  the  colleges  than  these 
is  of  persuading  our  government  to  transform  itself  into  the  Grer- 
man.  Already  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges  are  unhappily 
drawing  apart  The  only  hope  of  their  nearer  approach  is  in  the 
remission  by  the  colleges  of  some  of  the  more  burdensome  sub- 
jects at  present  exacted.  Paid  for  by  common  taxation,  tiiese 
schools  are  called  on  to  equip  the  common  man  for  his  daily 
struggle.  That  they  will  one  day  devote  themselves  to  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  ideally  best  education  for  men  of  leisore  is 
grotesquely  improbable.  Although  Harvard  draws  rather  more 
than  one  third  of  her  students  from  States  outside  New  England, 
the  whole  number  of  students  who  have  come  to  her  from  the 
high  schools  of  these  States,  during  a  period  of  the  last  ten 
years,  is  but  sixty-six.  Fitting  for  college  is  becoming  an  alarm- 
ingly technical  matter,  and  is  falling  largely  into  the  hands  of 
private  tutors  and  academies. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  thirdly,  that  it  is  just  these  academies 
which  might  advantageously  take  the  present  freshman  and 
sophomore  studies.  They  would  thus  become  the  exclusive  ave- 
nues to  the  university  of  the  future,  leaving  it  free  to  do  its  own 
proper  work  with  elective  studies.  Considering  the  great  ex- 
pense which  this  lengthening  of  the  curriculum  of  the  academy 
implies,  it  is  plain  that  the  number  of  schools  capable  of  fitting 
boys  in  this  way  would  always  be  small.  These  few  academies, 
with  their  monopoly  of  learned  training,  would  lose  their  present 
character  and  be  erected  into  little  colleges, — colleges  of  a  second 
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•grade.  That  any  such  thing  is  likely  to  ooour,  I  do  not  belleye ; 
but  if  it  were,  would  it  aid  the  higher  education  and  promote 
its  wide  dispersion  ?  Precisely  the  contrary.  Instead  of  going 
to  the  university  from  these  academies,  boys  would  content  them- 
selves with  the  tolerable  education  already  received.  For  the 
most  part  they  would  decline  to  go  farther.  It  is  useless  to  say 
t}iat  this  does  not  happen  in  Germany,  where  the  niunbers  resort- 
ing to  the  university  are  so  large  as  to  have  become  the  subject 
of  complaint ;  for  the  German  government,  controlling  as  it  does 
all  access  to  the  professions,  is  able  to  force  through  the  Gymnasia 
and  through  special  courses  at  the  university  a  body  of  young 
men  who  would  otherwise  be  seeking  their  fortunes  elsewhere* 
Whether  such  control  would  be  desirable  in  this  country,  I  will 
not  consider.  Some  questions  are  not  feasible  even  for  discussion. 
But  it  is  to  English  experience  we  must  look  to  see  what  our  case 
would  be.  The  great  public  schools  of  England  —  Eton,  Rugby, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Cheltenham  —  are  of  no  higher 
order  than  under  the  proposed  plan  Andover  and  Exeter  would 
become.  From  these  two  academies  nearly  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  senior  classes  now  enter  some  college.  But  of  the  young  men 
g^raduating  from  the  English  schools  named,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, less  than  fifty  per  cent,  go  to  the  university.  With  the  greater 
pressure  toward  commercial  life  in  this  country,  the  number  would 
certainly  be  less  than  in  England.  To  build  up  colleges  of  a  second 
g^de,  and  to  permit  none  but  those  who  have  passed  them  to  enter 
colleges  of  the  first,  is  to  cut  ofiF  the  higher  education  from  nearly 
all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  privileged  classes ;  it  is  to  make 
the  ^^  common  consciousness  "  less  common,  and  to  turn  it,  even 
more  efiFectually  than  at  present,  into  the  consciousness  of  a  clique. 
He  who  must  make  a  living  for  himself  or  for  others  cannot  ajfford 
to  reach  his  profession  late.  The  age  of  entering  college  is  already 
too  high.  With  improved  methods  of  teaching  I  hope  it  may  be 
somewhat  reduced.  At  any  rate,  every  study  now  added  to  the 
high  schools  or  academies  is  a  fresh  barrier  between  education 
and  the  people. 

If,  then,  by  prescribing  a  large  amount  of  study  outside  the 
university  the  elective  principle  is  not  likely  to  be  successfully 
limited,  is  it  not  probable  that  within  the  college  itself  the  two 
counter  principles  of  election  and  prescription,  mutually  limiting, 
mutually  supporting,  will  always  be  retained  ?  This  is  the  second 
suggestion ;  to  bring  studies  of  choice  and  studies  commanded 
into  juxtaposition.     The  backbone  of  the  college  is  to  be  kept 
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preembed,  the  fledij  parts  to  be  made  elective.  By  a  special 
modification  of  the  plan,  the  later  years  are  turned  largely,  per- 
haps wholly,  toward  election,  and  a  line  is  drawn  at  the  junior,  or 
even  the  sophomore  year,  below  which  elective  studies  are  for- 
bidden to  penetrate.  Is  not  this  the  plan  that  will  finally  be 
judged  safest  ?  It  certainly  is  the  safest  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  Before  it  can  securely  reach  anything  else,  every  coU^ 
must  pass  through  this  intermediate  state.  After  half  a  century 
of  testing  election.  Harvard  still  retains  some  prescribed  studies. 
The  Harvard  juniors  chose  for  nineteen  years  before  the  sopho- 
mores, and  the  sophomores  seventeen  years  before  the  fredunen. 
In  introducing  electives  a  sober  pace  is  commendable.  A  uni- 
versity is  charged  witii  the  greatest  of  public  trusts.  The  intel- 
ligence of  the  community  is,  to  a  large  extent,  in  its  keeping.  It 
is  bound  to  keep  away  from  risky  experiments,  to  disregard  shift- 
ing popular  fancies,  and  to  be  as  conservative  as  deamess  of  sight 
will  permit.  I  do  not  plead,  therefore,  that  Harvard  and  Yale 
should  abolish  all  prescription  the  coming  year.  They  certainly 
should  not.  In  my  opinion,  most  colleges  have  moved  too  fast  in 
the  elective  direction  already.  I  merely  plead  that  we  must  see 
where  we  are  going.  As  public  guides,  we  must  forecast  the  track 
of  the  future  if  we  would  avoid  stumbling  into  paths  which  lead 
nowhere.  That  is  all  I  am  attempting  here.  I  want  to  ascertain 
whether  the  dual  system  of  limitation  is  a  stable  system,  one  in 
which  we  can  put  our  trust,  or  whether  it  is  a  temporary  conven- 
ience, likely  to  slip  away  a  little  year  after  year.  What  does  his- 
tory say  ?  Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the  past  The  following 
table  shows  at  the  left  the  fifteen  New  England  colleges.  In  the 
next  three  parallel  columns  is  printed  the  percentage  of  elective 
studies  which  existed  in  these  colleges  in  1875-76 ;  in  the  last 
three,  the  percentage  which  exists  to-day.  To  render  the  cc»n- 
parison  more  exact,  I  print  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years 
separately,  reserving  the  problem  of  the  freshman  year  for  later 
discussion.^ 

^  It  is  impossible  to  show  in  this  table  the  range  of  choice,  that  is,  the  number 
of  studies  between  which  a  man's  selection  lies.  I  wish  I  could  warrant  minute 
accuraoj  in  regard  to  the  point  which  it  professes  to  show.  Great  pains  hare 
been  spent  upon  it.  Its  statements  have  been  reported  to  me  by  an  officer  of 
the  college  named,  and  this  report  has  been  subsequently  verified  by  catalog;Qe. 
But  only  those  who  have  had  much  experience  with  statistics  know  how  im- 
venudous  figures  can  be. 
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1875-76.  1885-86. 


Boph. 

Jul 

Sen. 

Soph. 

Jon. 

Sen. 

Amherst 

.04 

.20 

.08 

.20 

.76 

.76 

Bates    .    .    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Boston  .    . 

0 

0 

0 

.35 

.66 

.82 

Bowdoin    .    , 

0 

0 

0 

.16 

.26 

.25 

0 

.04 

.04 

.14 

.37 

J55 

Colby     .     . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.08 

.16 

Dartoioath 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.41 

.36 

Harvard 

.60 

.78 

1.00 

100 

1.00 

1.00 

Middlebury 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Trinity .    .    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.25 

.25 

Tnfts     .    . 

0 

.17 

.17 

0 

.28 

.43 

Vermont    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wesleyan  . 

0 

.47 

.47 

.16 

.47 

.64 

Williams    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.37 

Yale      .    . 

0 

0 

0 

.13 

.63 

.80 

This  table  yields  four  conclusions :  (1.)  A  rapid  and  fateful 
revolution  is  going  on  in  the  higher  education  of  New  England. 
We  do  not  exaggerate  the  change  when  we  speak  of  an  old  educa- 
tion and  a  new.  (2.)  The  spread  of  it  is  in  t9lerable  proportion 
to  the  wealth  of  the  college  concerned.  The  new  modes  are  ex- 
pensive. It  is  not  disapproval  which  is  holding  the  colleges  back ; 
it  is  inability  to  meet  the  cost.  I  am  sorry  to  point  out  this  fact 
To  mj  mind  one  of  the  gravest  perplexities  of  the  new  education 
is  the  query,  what  are  the  small  colleges  to  do?  They  have  a 
usefulness  altogether  peculiar;  yet  from  the  life-giving  modem 
methods  of  training  thej  are  of  necessity  largely  cut  off.  (8.) 
The  ooU^^es  which  long  ago  foresaw  their  coming  necessities  have 
been  able  to  proceed  more  cautiously  than  those  which  acknowl- 
edged them  late.  (4.)  The  movement  is  one  of  steady  advance. 
There  is  no  going  back.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
stablest  colleges  have  been  proceeding  with  these  changes  many 
more  years  than  the  period  shown  in  the  table.  Are  we,  then,  pre- 
pared to  dismiss  prejudice  from  our  minds  and  to  recognize  what 
steadiness  of  advance  means?  In  other  matters  when  a  general 
tendency  in  a  given  direction  is  discovered,  extending  over  a  long 
series  of  years,  visible  in  individuals  widely  unlike,  and  present- 
ing no  solitary  case  of  backward  turning,  we  are  apt  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  force  in  the  movement  which  will  carry  it  still 
farther  onward.  We  are  not  disposed  to  seize  on  some  point  in 
its  path  and  to  count  that  an  ultimate  holding-ground.  This,  I 
say,  would  be  a  natural  conclusion  unless  we  could  detect  in  the 
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movement  tendencies  at  work  in  an  opposite  direction.  Are  there 
any  such  tendencies  here?  I  cannot  find  them.  Prescription  m- 
variably  loses ;  election  invariably  gains. 

But  in  order  to  make  a  rational  prediction  about  the  future  we 
must  know  more  than  the  bare  £acts  of  the  past ;  we  need  to 
know  why  these  particular  facts  have  arisen.  What  are  the 
reasons  that  whenever  elective  and  prescribed  studies  are  mixed, 
an  extrusive  force  r^^ularly  appears  in  the  elective  ?  The  reasons 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Probably  every  professor  in  New  England 
understands  tiiem.  The  two  systems  are  so  incongruous  that  each 
brings  out  the  vices  rather  than  the  virtues  of  its  incompatible 
brother.  Prescribed  studies,  side  by  side  with  elective,  appear  a 
bondage;  elective,  side  by  side  widi  prescribed,  an  indulgence. 
So  long  as  all  studies  are  prescribed,  one  may  be  set  above  another 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  on  grounds  of  intrinsic  worth ;  let  cer- 
tain studies  express  the  pupil's  wishes,  and  almost  certainly  the 
remainder,  valuable  as  they  may  be  in  themselves,  will  express  his 
disesteem.  It  is  useless  to  say  this  should  not  be  so.  It  always  is. 
The  zeal  of  work,  the  freshness  of  interest,  which  now  appear  in 
the  chosen  studies,  are  deducted  from  those  which  are  forced*  On 
the  latter  as  little  labor  as  possible  is  expended.  They  become 
perfunctory  and  mechanical,  and  soon  restive  pupils  and  dis- 
satisfied teachers  call  for  fresh  extension  of  energizing  choice. 
This  is  why  the  younger  officers  in  all  the  colleges  are  eager  to 
give  increased  scope  to  the  elective  studies.  They  cannot  any 
longer  get  first-rate  work  done  in  the  prescribed.  Alarmed  by 
the  dangers  of  the  new  principle,  as  they  often  and  justly  are, 
they  find  that  the  presence  of  prescription,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  dangers,  adds  another  and  a  peculiarly  enfeebling  one  to  those 
which  existed  before.  So  certain  are  these  dangers,  and  so  inevita- 
ble the  expanding  power  of  the  elective  principle,  that  it  is  question- 
able whetlier  it  would  not  be  wiser  for  a  college  to  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  elective  studies  so  soon  as  it  knows  itself  too 
W€»EdL  to  allow  them  to  spread. 

For  where  will  this  spreading  stop?     It  cannot  stop  till  the 
causes  of  it  stop.     The  table  just  given  shows  no  likelihood  of  its 
stopping  at  all,  and  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  each  enlarge- 
ment increases  the  reasons  for  another  enlargement  stilL    If  pre* 
i>flcribed  studies  are  ever  exceptional,  ineffective,  and  obnoxious, 
yenotr  certainly  become  more  so  as  they  diminish  in  number.     A 
which  retains  one  of  them  is  in  a  condition  of  unstable 
'^nt  is  this  true  of  the  freshman  year  ?     Will  not  a 
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special  class  of  considerations  keep  prescription  enduring  and  in- 
fluential there,  long  after  it  has  lost  its  usefulness  in  the  later 
years?  A  boy  of  nineteen  comes  from  home  about  as  untrained 
in  will  as  in  intelligence.  Will  it  not  always  be  thought  best  to 
give  him  a  year  in  which  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  surround- 
ings and  to  learn  what  studies  he  may  afterwards  profitably  select? 
Possibly  it  wilL  I  incline  to  think  not.  The  case  of  the  fresh- 
man year  is  undoubtedly  peculiar.  Taking  a  large  body  of  col- 
leges, we  have  direct  evidence  that  during  their  last  three  years 
the  elective  principle  steadily  wins  and  never  loses.  We  have  but 
a  trifle  of  such  evidence  as  regards  the  freshman  year.  There  the 
struggle  of  the  two  forces  has  barely  begun.  It  has  begun  at 
Harvard,  and  the  usual  result  is  already  foreshadowed.  The  pre- 
scribed studies  are  disparaged  studies ;  they  are  not  worked  at  the 
best  advantage.  Still,  I  do  not  like  to  prophesy  on  evidence  so 
narrow.  I  will  merely  say  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  colleges 
will  meet  with  permanent  success  in  mingling  incompatible  kinds 
of  study  in  their  freshman  year.  But  I  can  only  surmise.  Let 
any  college  that  inclines  to  try  the  experiment  do  so. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  a  wiser  course  to  keep  the  fresh- 
man year  untouched  by  choice.  A  solid  year  of  prescription  is 
thus  secured  as  a  limitation  on  the  election  that  is  to  follow.  This 
plan  is  so  often  advised,  especially  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  practical  working  of  colleges,  that  it  requires  a  brief  exami- 
nation by  itself. 

Let  us  suppose  the  revolution  which  we  have  traced  in  the 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years  to  have  reached  its  natural 
terminus  ;  let  us  suppose  that  in  these  years  all  studies  have  be- 
come elective,  while  the  freshman  year  remains  completely  pre- 
scribed ;  the  college  will  then  fall  into  two  parts,  a  preparatory 
department  and  a  university  department.  In  these  two  depart- 
ments the  character  of  the  instruction,  the  methods  of  study,  the 
consciousness  of  the  students,  will  be  altogether  dissimilar.  The 
freshmen  will  not  be  taken  by  upper  classmen  as  companions ; 
they  will  be  looked  down  upon  as  children.  Hazing  will  find 
abundant  excuse.  An  abrupt  line  will  be  drawn,  on  whose  far- 
ther side  freedom  will  lie,  on  whose  hither  side,  bondage.  The 
sophomore,  a  being  who  at  best  has  his  peculiarities,  will  find 
his  sense  of  self-sufficiency  doubled.  Whatever  badly-bred  boy 
parents  incline  to  send  to  college  will  seem  to  them  safe  enough 
for  a  year,  and  they  will  suppose  that  during  this  period  he  wiU 
learn  how  to  behave.    Of  course  he  will  learn  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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Manly  discipline  has  not  yet  begun.  At  the  end  of  the  freshman 
year  a  boy  will  be  only  so  much  less  a  boy  as  increase  of  age  may 
make  him.  Through  being  forced  to  study  mathematics  this  year 
there  comes  no  sustaining  influence  fitted  to  fortify  the  judgment 
when  one  is  called  the  next  year  to  choose  between  Grreek  and 
German.  On  the  contrary,  the  change  from  school  methods  to 
maturing  methods  is  rendered  as  dangerous  as  possible  by  allow- 
ing it  to  take  place  quite  nakedly,  by  itself,  unsupported  bj  other 
changes,  and  at  the  mere  dictation  of  the  almanac  An  emanci- 
pation so  bare  and  sudden  is  not  usual  elsewhere.  For  boys  who 
do  not  go  to  college,  departure  from  home  is  commonly  recog- 
nized as  a  fit  occasion  for  putting  on  that  dangerous  garment,  the 
toga  virilis.  Entrance  to  the  university  constitutes  a  similar 
epoch,  when  change  of  residence,  new  companions,  altered  con- 
ditions of  living,  a  realization  that  the  old  supports  are  gone, 
and  the  presumption  with  which  every  one  now  meets  the  youth 
that  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  man  among  men,  become  helpful  in- 
fluences cooperating  to  ease  the  hard  and  inevitable  transition 
from  parental  control  to  personal  self-direction.  A  safer  time 
for  beginning  individual  responsibility  cannot  be  found.  At  any 
rate,  whether  my  diagnosis  of  reasons  is  correct  or  not,  the  fact  is 
clear,  —  self-respecting  colleges  do  not  tolerate  preparatory  de- 
partments. They  do  not  work  welL  They  are  an  element  of 
weakness  in  the  institution  which  harbors  them.  Even  where  at 
first  they  are  judged  necessary,  so  soon  as  the  college  grows  strong 
they  are  dropped.  When  we  attempt  to  plan  an  education  for 
times  to  come,  we  must  bear  in  mind  established  facts.  Turn  the 
freshman  year  into  a  preparatory  department,  fill  it  with  studies 
antithetic  in  aim,  method,  and  spirit  to  those  of  later  years,  and 
something  is  established  which  no  sober  college  has  ever  permitted 
to  remain  long  within  its  borders.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  past 
without  an  exception.  To  suppose  the  future  will  be  different  is 
but  the  blind  hope  of  a  timid  transitionalism. 

The  third  suggestion  for  restricting  election  is  the  group  sys- 
tem. This  deserves  a  more  respectful  treatment  than  the  methods 
hitherto  discussed,  for  it  is  something  more  than  a  suggestion :  it 
is  a  system,  a  constructive  plan  of  education,  thought  out  in  all 
its  parts,  and  directed  toward  an  intended  end.  The  definition 
which  I  have  elsewhere  offered  of  the  elective  system,  that  it  de- 
mands a  fixed  quantity  and  quality  of  study  with  variable  topic, 
would  be  applicable  also  to  the  group  system.  Accordingly  it  be- 
longs to  the  new  education  rather  than  to  the  old.    No  less  than 
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tiie  eleotiye  system  it  is  opposed  to  the  methods  of  restriction  thus 
far  described.  These  latter  methods  attempt  to  limit  election  by 
the  ballast  of  an  alien  principle  lodged  beneath  it  or  by  its  side. 
They  put  a  weight  of  prescription  into  the  preparatory  schools,  . 
into  the  early  college  years,  or  into  parallel  lines  of  study  extend- 
ing throughout  the  college  course.  The  source  of  their  prac- 
tical trouble  lies  here :  the  two  principles  —  election  and  prescrip- 
tion—  are  nowhere  united;  they  remain  sundered  and  at  war, 
unserviceable  for  each  other's  defects.  The  group  system  inter- 
twines them.  It  permits  choice  in  everything,  but  at  the  same 
time  prescribes  everything.  Thb  it  effects  by  enlarging  the  unit 
of  choice  and  prescribing  its  constituent  factors.  A  group  or 
block  of  studies  is  offered  for  choice,  not  a  single  study.  All  the 
studies  of  a  group  must  be  taken  if  any  are,  die  ^^  if  "  being  the 
only  matter  left  for  the  student  to  settle.  The  group  may  include 
all  the  studies  open  to  a  student  at  the  university.  One  decision 
may  determine  his  entire  course.  Or,  as  in  the  somewhat  anal- 
ogous arrangement  of  the  English  universities,  one  group  may  be 
selected  at  the  beginning  and  another  in  the  middle  of  the  univer- 
sity life.  The  grojiip  itself  is  sometimes  contrived  so  as  to  allow 
an  individual  variation ;  different  students  read  different  books ; 
a  special  phase  of  philosophy,  history,  or  science  receives  promi- 
nence. But  the  boundaries  of  the  group  cannot  be  crossed.  All 
the  studies  selected  by  the  college  authorities  to  form  a  single 
group  must  be  taken ;  no  others  can  be. 

In  this  method  of  limiting  choice  there  is  much  that  is  attrac- 
tive. I  feel  that  attraction  strongly.  Under  the  exceptional  con- 
ditions which  exist  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  group  system 
has  done  excellent  work.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  honor 
tiiat  work  and  admire  its  wise  directors.  But  group  systems 
seem  to  me  to  possess  features  too  objectionable  to  permit  them 
to  become  the  prevalent  type  of  the  future,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  these  features  can  be  removed  without  abandoning  what  is 
distinctive,  and  changing  the  whole  plan  into  the  elective  system, 
pure  and  simple.  The  objectionable  features  connect  themselves 
with  the  size  of  the  unit  of  choice,  with  dif&culties  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  groups,  and  with  the  attempt  to  enforce  specializa- 
tion.    But  these  are  enigmatic  phrases ;  let  me  explain  them. 

Obviously,  for  the  young,  foresight  is  a  hard  matter.  While 
disciplining  them  in  the  intricate  art  of  looking  ahead,  I  should 
think  it  wise  to  furnish  frequently  a  means  of  repairing  errors. 
Penalties  for  bad  choices  should  not  be  too  severe.    Now  plainly 
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the  larger  the  unit  of  choice,  the  graver  the  consequences  of 
erroneous  judgment.  The  group  system  takes  a  large  unit,  a 
body  of  studies;  the  simple  elective  system,  a  small  unit,  the 
single  study.  Errors  of  choice  are  consequently  less  reparaUe 
under  the  group  system  than  under  pure  election.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  the  college  course  at  Baltimore  has  been  reduced 
from  four  years  to  three ;  but  even  so,  a  student  who  selects  a 
group  for  which  he  finds  himself  unfit  cannot  bring  himself  into 
proper  adjustment  without  the  loss  of  a  year.  If  he  does  not  dis- 
cover his  unfitness  until  the  second  year  has  begun,  he  loses  two 
years.  Under  the  elective  system,  the  largest  possible  penalty  for 
a  single  mistake  is  the  loss  of  a  single  study,  one  quarter  of  a 
year's  work.  This  necessary  difference  in  ease  of  reparability  ap- 
pears to  me  to  mark  an  inferiority  in  group  systems,  considered  as 
methods  of  educating  choice.  To  the  public  it  may  seem  other- 
wise. I  am  often  astonished  to  find  people  approving  irreparable 
choices  and  condemning  reparable  ones.  That  youths  between 
nineteen  and  twenty-three  should  select  studies  for  themselves 
shocks  many  people  who  look  kindly  enough  on  marriages  cod- 
tracted  during  those  years.  Boys  still  unbearded  have  a  large 
share  in  deciding  whe^er  they  will  go  to  college,  to  a  scientific 
school,  to  a  store,  to  sea,  or  to  a  cattle-ranch.  Their  lives  are 
staked  on  the  wisdom  of  the  step  taken.  Yet  the  American  mode 
of  meeting  these  family  problems  seems  to  our  community,  on  the 
whole,  safer  than  the  English  way  of  regulating  them  by  tradition 
and  dictation.  The  choice  with  heavy  stakes  of  the  boy  who  does 
not  go  to  college  is  frequently  set  off  favorably  against  the  choices 
with  light  stakes  of  the  boy  who  goes.  Perhaps  a  similarly  lenient 
judgment  will  in  the  long  run  be  passed  on  the  great  stakes  in- 
volved in  group  systems.  I  doubt  it.  I  think  it  will  nltimatdy 
be  judged  less  dangerous  and  more  maturing  to  grant  a  young 
man,  in  his  passage  through  a  period  of  moral  discipline,  frequent 
opportunities  of  repair. 

Again,  the  practical  difficulties  of  deciding  what  groups  shall  be 
formed  are  enormous.  What  studies  shall  enter  into  each?  How 
many  g^roups  shall  there  be?  If  but  one,  we  have  the  old-fash- 
ioned college  ¥Hith  no  election.  If  two,  we  have  the  plan  which 
Yale  has  just  abandoned,  a  fixed  undergraduate  department  main- 
tained in  parallel  vigor  with  a  fixed  scientific  school.  But  in  con- 
ceding the  claims  of  variety  even  to  this  degree,  we  have  treated 
the  fundamental  differences  between  man  and  man  as  worthy,  not 
reprehensible ;  and  can  we  say  that  the  proper  differences  are  onfy 
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two?  Must  we  not  acknowledge  a  world  at  least  as  complex  atf- 
ihat  they  have  in  Baltimore,  where  there  appear  to  be  seven  repa- 
table  species  of  mankind :  ^*  those  who  wish  a  good  classical  train- 
ing; those  who  look  toward  a  course  in  medicine;  those  who 
prefer  mathematical  studies  with  refei-ence  to  engineering,  astron- 
omy, and  teaching;  those  who  wish  an  education  in  scientific 
studies,  not  having  chosen  a  specialty ;  those  who  expect  to  pur^ 
sne  a  course  in  theology ;  those  who  propose  to  study  law ;  those 
who  wish  a  literary  training  not  rigidly  classicaL"  ^  Here  a  clas- 
sification of  human  wishes  is  attempted,  but  one  suspects  that 
there  are  Intimate  wishes  which  lie  outside  the  scheme.  It  does 
not,  for  example,  at  once  appear  why  a  prospective  chemist  should 
be  debarred  from  all  regular  study  of  mathematics,  or  a  prospective 
lawyer  from  Latin.  It  seems  hard  that  a  youth  of  literary  tastes 
should  be  cut  off  from  Greek  at  entrance  unless  he  will  agree  to 
take  five  exercises  in  it  each  week  throughout  his  college  course. 
One  does  not  feel  quite  easy  in  allowing  nobody  but  a  lawyer  or  a 
devotee  of  modem  languages  to  read  a  page  of  English  or  Amer^ 
ioan  history.^  The  Johns  Hopkins  programme  is  the  most  in- 
genious and  the  most  flexible  contrivance  for  working  a  group 
system  that  I  have  ever  seen.  For  this  reason  I  mention  it  as  the 
most  favorable  type  of  all.  Considering  its  purposes,  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  much  improved.  As  applied  to  its  little  band  of 
students — 116  — it  certainly  works  few  hardships.  Yet  all  the 
exclusions  I  have  named,  and  many  more  besides,  appear  in  it.  I 
instance  these  simply  to  show  what  barriers  to  knowledge  the  best 
group  system  erects.  Remove  these,  and  others  quite  as  great  are 
introduced.  Try  to  avoid  them  by  allowing  the  student  of  one 
group  to  take  certain  studies  in  another,  and  the  sole  line  which 
ports  the  group  system  from  the  elective  is  abandoned.  In  prac- 
tice, it  usually  is  abandoned.  Confronted  with  the  exigencies  of 
operation,  the  so-called  group  system  turns  into  an  elective  sys- 
tem, with  highly  specialized  lines  of  study  strongly  recommended. 
With  this  more  genial  working  I  have  nothing  now  to  do.  My 
point  is  this :  a  system  of  hard  and  fast  groups  presents  dif&culties 
of  construction  and  maintenance  too  great  to  recommend  it  to  the 
average  college  of  the  future  as  the  best  mode  of  limiting  tiie 
elective  principle. 

Probably,  however,  this  difficulty  will  be  chiefly  felt  by  persons 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  educational  organization.    It  wiH 

*  Andover  Review,  June,  1886,  p.  672. 

*  See  the  Johns  Hopkint  University  Regiitetf  pp.  47-68. 
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\kot  be  observed  by  the  ^^  walking  del^ate,**  wbo  from  a  posttton 
in  the  outer  world  tells  college  peo|de  from  time  to  time  what 
they  had  better  do.  That  gentleman  will  find  the  objection  more 
serious  that  grouped  colleges  are  in  reality  professional  schools 
carried  down  to  the  limits  of  boyhood.  So  far  as  they  hold 
by  their  groups,  they  are  nurseries  of  specialization.  That  this 
is  necessarily  so  may  not  at  first  be  apparent.  A  little  ocm- 
sideration  of  the  contrast  in  aim  between  group  systems  and  pre- 
scribed will  make  the  matter  plain.  Prescribed  systems  have 
gained  their  long  hold  on  popular  confidence  by  aiming  at  bar* 
monious  culture.  They  argue,  justly  enough,  that  each  separate 
sort  of  knowledge  furnishes  something  of  its  own  to  the.  making 
of  a  man.  This  particular  ^  something,"  they  say,  can  be  had 
from  no  other  source.  The  sum  of  tiiese  ^^  somethings  "  constttates 
a  rounded  whole.  The  man  who  has  not  experienced  each  of 
them  in  some  degree,  however  small,  is  imperfectly  planned. 
One  who  has  been  touched  by  all  has  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
liberal  education.  Degree  of  acquaintance  with  this  subject  or 
with  that  may  subsequently  enlarge.  Scholarly  interest  may  con- 
centrate. But  at  the  first,  the  proper  aim  is  balanced  knowledge, 
harmonious  development  of  all  essential  powers,  avoidance  of  one* 
sidedness. 

On  this  aim  the  group  system  bestows  but  a  secondary  atten- 
tion. Regarding  primarily  studies,  not  men,  it  attempts  to  organ- 
ize single  connected  departments  of  knowledge.  Accordingly  it 
permits  only  those  studies  to  be  pursued  together  which  imme- 
diately cohere.  It  lays  out  five,  ten,  any  number  of  paths  through 
the  field  of  knowledge,  and  to  one  of  these  paths  the  pilgrim  is 
confined.  Each  group  constitutes  a  specialty,  —  a  specialty  inten- 
sified in  character  as,  in  order  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  main- 
tenance just  pointed  out,  the  number  of  groups  is  allowed  to 
increase.  By  insistence  on  specialization  regard  for  general  cul- 
ture is  driven  into  a  subordinate  place.  The  advocates  of  -pt^ 
scription  maintain  that  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  ground-fdans 
of  perfected  humanity.  They  say  there  is  but  one.  If  we  intro- 
duce variety  of  design  into  a  curriculum,  we  n^lect  that  ideal 
man  who  resides  alike  in  alL  We  trust,  on  the  contrary,  in  our 
power  to  hit  some  line  of  study  which  may  deservedly  appeal  to 
one  human  being  while  not  so  appealing  to  another.  We  simply 
note  the  studies  which  are  most  congruous  wit^  the  special  liiM 
selected,  and  by  this  congruity  we  shape  our  group.  In  the  new 
aim,  congruity  of  studies  takes  precedence  of  harmonious  develq>- 
ment  of  powers. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  specialization  is  destined  to  become  more 
marked  in  the  American  education  of  the  future.  It  must  be- 
come so  if  we  are  to  produce  the  strong  departmental  scholars 
who  illuminate  learning  in  other  countries ;  indeed,  it  must  become 
so  if  we  are  to  train  competent  experts  for  the  affairs  of  daily  life. 
The  popular  distrust  of  specializing  is  sure  to  grow  less  as  our 
people  become  familiar  with  its  effects  and  see  how  often  narrow 
and  thorough  study,  undertaken  in  early  life,  leads  to  ultimate 
breadth.  It  is  a  pretty  dream  that  a  man  may  start  broad  and 
then  concentrate,  but  nine  out  of  every  ten  strong  men  have  taken 
the  opposite  course.  They  have  begun  in  some  one-sided  way, 
and  have  added  other  sides  as  occasion  required.  Almost  in  his 
teens  Shakespeare  makes  a  specialty  of  the  theatre.  Napoleon  of 
military  science,  Beethoven  of  music,  Hunter  of  medicine,  Hugh 
Miller  of  rocks,  Faraday  of  chemistry,  Hamilton  of  political  sci- 
ence. The  great  body  of  painters,  musicians,  poets,  novelists, 
theologians,  politicians,  are  early  specialists.  In  fact,  self-made 
men  are  generally  specialists.  Something  has  aroused  an  interest, 
and  they  have  followed  it  out  until  they  have  surveyed  a  wide 
horizon  from  a  single  point  of  view.  In  offering  wider  oppor- 
tunities for  specialization,  colleges  have  merely  been  assimilating 
their  own  modes  of  training  to  those  which  prevail  in  the  world 
at  large. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  me  objectionable  that  group  sys- 
tems set  a  high  value  on  speciaUzation.  That  is  what  every  man 
does,  and  every  dear-eyed  college  must  do  it  too.  What  I  object 
to  is  that  group  systems,  so  far  as  they  adhere  to  their  aim,  en- 
force specialization.  Among  every  half  dozen  students,  probably 
one  will  be  injured  if  he  cannot  specialize  largely ;  two  or  three 
more  might  wisely  specialize  in  lower  degree.  But  to  force  the 
remaining  two  or  three  into  curricula  shaped  by  professional  bias 
is  to  do  them  serious  damage.  There  are  sober  boys  of  little  in- 
trepidity or  positive  taste,  boys  who  properly  enough  wish  to  know 
what  others  know.  They  will  not  make  scholars.  They  were  not 
bom  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  They  have  another 
function :  they  preserve  and  distribute  such  knowledge  as  already 
exists.  Many  of  them  are  persons  of  wealth.  To  furnish  them 
glimpses  of  varied  learning  is  to  save  them  from  barbarism. 
Still  another  large  class  is  composed  of  boys  who  develop  late. 
They  are  boys  who  will  one  day  acquire  an  interest  of  their  own, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  roam  about  somewhat  aimlessly  in  the 
domain  of  wisdom  until  they  are  twenty-one.     Both   of  these 
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olftsses  haye  their  rights.  The  prescribed  system  was  built  to  sup- 
port them ;  the  elective  shelters  and  improves  them  ;  but  a  gptnqp 
system  shuts  them  all  out,  if  they  will  not  on  leaving  school  adopt 
professional  courses.  Whenever  I  can  hear  of  a  group  syst^n 
which  like  the  old  college  has  a  place  for  the  indistinct  young 
man,  and  like  the  new  elective  college  matures  him  annually  by 
suggesting  that  he  take  part  in  shaping  his  own  career,  I  will  ac- 
cept the  gproup  system.  Then,  too,  the  public  will  probably  acoqpt 
it.  Until  then,  rigid  groups  will  be  thought  by  many  to  lay  too 
great  a  strain  on  unseasoned  powers  of  choice,  to  present  too  many 
practical  difficulties  of  construction,  and  to  show  too  doctrinaire  a 
confidence  that  every  youth  will  fit  without  pinching  into  a  special- 
ised dass. 

O.  H.  Palmer. 
CAMBRinoB,  Mass. 


ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN. 

A  STUDY  IN  THE  PHILCM30PHT  OF  HI8T0RT. 

Each  nation  has  its  own  individuality  in  the  brotherhood  of 
nations  in  the  world.  In  each  family  there  are  peculiarities  among 
its  members,  John  differing  from  Paul,  and  Mary  differing  from 
Rachel ;  so  each  nation  has  its  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  and  differs  in 
some  respect  from  other  nations  in  its  spiritual  endowments,  as  it 
differs  from  them  in  the  climate,  soil,  and  natural  characteristics 
of  its  land. 

Through  this  fact  it  happens  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  gifts 
among  nations,  and  each  one  contributes  to  the  aggregate  spiritual 
possessions  of  mankind  its  own  special  product,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  fact  we  see  the  interest  that  is  growing  among  all 
civilized  peoples  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  all  others. 

One  very  important  source  of  international  culture  in  this, 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  popular  novel 
Tourgueneff  in  Russia,  Freytag  in  Germany,  Dickens  in  England, 
or  Howells  in  America  writing  out  studies  of  character  relating  to 
his  countrymen,  makes  it  possible  for  all  other  nations  to  become 
acquainted  in  the  most  agreeable  way  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  internal  character  of  the  people  of  his  own  nation.  Com- 
prehending what  is  peculiar  in  that  people  through  insight  into 
their  view  of  the  world  and  their  surrounding  circumstances,  all 
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nations  learn  to  sympathize  with  their  deeds  and  aspirations,  and 
there  arises  a  cosmopolitan  tone  of  thinking  and  feeling.  The  in- 
dividual of  one  nation  feels  akin  to  the  individual  of  another. 

But  this  cosmopolitanism  has  its  negative  side,  as  we  here  in 
America  know  to  our  cost.  For  here,  especially  on  our  border- 
lands, we  see  the  intermingling  of  peoples  upon  the  largest  scale. 
E^h  immigrant  brings  hidier  the  moral  customs  and  habits  of  his 
own  nation,  differing  in  slight  particulars  from  those  of  any  other 
nation.  Each  one  learns,  however,  to  respect,  or  at  least  to  toler- 
ate, the  moral  customs  and  habits  of  his  neighbors,  and  relaxes  to 
some  extent  the  punctilios  upon  which  he  has  been  taught  to  in- 
sist with  great  stress.  The  Puritan  from  New  England  meets  the 
Scandinavian,  the  German,  and  the  Irishman,  and  dwells  with 
them  in  peace  and  cooperation.  Toleration  and  mutual  respect 
fuse  all  nationalities  into  a  new  civilization  unlike  any  of  its  in- 
gredients. But  in  the  process  of  assimilation  there  is  much  weak- 
ening of  the  moral  character.  When  one  puUs  up  the  weeds  in 
his  garden,  many  useful  plants  get  uprooted  at  the  same  time.  So 
in  suppressing  some  bigoted  prejudice  that  has  got  in  among  the 
moral  virtues,  genuine  virtue  itself  often  suffers. 

Our  present  civilization  is  not  an  original  one  like  that  of 
China,  or  India,  or  even  Ghreece  and  Home.  It  is  a  composite 
and  derivative  civilization.  Three  strands  unite  within  it  to  form 
its  texture.  These  are  the  Greek,  the  Boman,  and  the  Jewish,  each 
of  them  an  original  civilization,  and  each  the  bearer  of  a  national 
idea  of  the  most  weighty  importance. 

The  Greek  contributes  to  the  world,  first,  the  ideal  standard  of 
the  beautiful ;  and,  secondly,  the  theoretic  methods  of  science  and 
philosophy.  The  Boman  contributes  the  forms  of  the  will —  also 
twofold :  on  the  one  hand,  negative,  the  criminal  code  of  laws 
and  the  criminal  processes  of  the  courts  ;  on  the  other  hand,  posi- 
tive, the  forms  of  organization  which  incorporate  the  social  ag- 
gregate into  municipalities,  states,  and  nations,  and  which  furnish 
all  the  forms  for  the  holding  and  transfer  of  property.  The 
Jewish  people  contribute  to  modem  civilization  not  the  theoretic 
forms  of  science  and  assthetic  art,  nor  the  practical  forms  of 
the  will,  but  the  spiritual  forms  of  religion,  the  contemplation  of 
the  first  principle  of  the  universe  as  an  absolute  Personal  Might. 
Hence  from  Judea  we  receive  the  fundamental  directive  impulse 
that  unites  and  governs  our  civilization. 

Every  great  modem  state  that  ranks  as  a  civilized  power  is 
thus  dependent  on  the  threefold  heritage  of  culture  from  Grreece, 
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Borne,  and  Jndea,  —  Boience  and  art,  judicial  and  municipal  forms, 
the  idea  of  God  and  tiie  religions  oeremoniaL  Onr  art  and  wA- 
ence  employ  Greek  forms  and  nse  Greek  nomendatore ;  our  citA 
forms  are  described  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin  langnage ; 
onr  religion  expresses  its  ocmoeptions  in  lang^nage  borrowed  frcm 
the  sacied  books  of  Jndea. 

Now  it  is  of  first  importance  at  this  point  to  inquire  what  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  onr  civilization,  the  idea  that  unites  and  liar- 
monises  these  three  national  contributions.  It  is  the  idea  of  tiie 
sacredness  of  individual  personality.  From  Judea  we  receive  tiie 
revelation  that  the  Absolute  is  a  perfect  individual  PersanaKftj. 
From  Grreece  we  leam  that  physical  nature  is  a  symbolic  expres- 
sion of  spiiitual  individuality  lying  behind  it,  and  that  art  aad 
literature  embody  in  material  forms  and  images  this  metaphorkad 
expression  of  the  insight  into  nature  and  man  as  having  the  same 
spiritual  origin.  Greek  science  and  philosophy  rises  from  the  ( 
templation  of  nature  as  subject  to  rational  order  up  to  the  i 
lute  reason  of  the  world  as  the  Creator  and  Governor,  —  and  in 
this  respect  Greek  philosophy  reaches  the  same  doctrine  as  that 
revealed  in  Judea.  From  Home  we  leam  the  forms  of  justice,  — 
the  forms  in  which  freedom  are  possible.  We  borrow  thence  the 
civil  ordinances  which  make  practicable  such  a  combination  of  man 
with  men  as  that  the  deed  of  each  man  reinforces  the  deeds  of 
all  his  fellow-men,  and  does  not  contradict  them  and  thus  result  in 
aero. 

This  is  the  principle  of  justice,  and  its  presupposition  is  that 
of  individual  personality  as  the  Absolute.  Hence  Bome  agrees 
with  Judea.  It  was  the  destiny  of  Rome  to  conquer  all  nations 
and  discipline  them  with  Boman  law.  It  destroyed  the  special 
idiosyncrasy  of  nations,  and  assimilated  them  by  forcing  upon 
them  its  yoke.  All  people  became  Bomans,  and  language  for  tiie 
first  time  expressed  the  idea  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  Genus 
humanum  expressed  in  Latin  this  Roman  idea,  all  international 
jealousy  had  been  overcome,  and  the  unity  of  all  peoples  had  been 
realized. 

After  the  process  of  assimilating  Boman  law  had  been  com- 
pleted new  centres  arose  outside  of  Bome  and  the  unity  of  die 
Boman  empire  was  broken.  This  process  is  usually  caJled  die 
^  decline  and  fall "  of  Bome.  But  instead  of  a  retrogressive  met- 
amorphosis it  is  rather  a  progressive  one,  —  a  moving  forward  of 
the  empire  into  a  system  of  empires,  a  multiplication  of  the  eternal 
iAtj  into  a  system  of  cities,  all  of  which  were  cofnes  of  B<MBe  in 
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mimioipal  organizatioii.  For  the  new  retained  what  was  essential 
in  the  old.  London  and  Paris,  Cologne  and  Vienna,  Naples  and 
Alexandria,  —  these  and  a  hundred  other  cities  were  indestructible 
centres  of  Boman  laws  and  usages.  When  an  inundation  of  bar- 
barism moved  out  of  the  Teutonic  woods  and  swept  over  Western 
or  Southern  Europe,  the  cities  were  left  standing  out  above  the 
floods  like  islands.  The  conquerors  were  prevailed  upon  by  means 
of  heavy  ransoms  to  spare  the  cities,  and  even  to  confirm  their 
municipal  self-government  by  charters.  A  city  with  a  Boman 
organization  was  a  complete  personality,  and  could  deliberate  and 
act,  petition  and  bargain,  with  the  utmost  facility.  A  city  is 
a  giant  individuality  which  can  in  one  way  or  another  defend 
itself  against  a  conqueror;  sometimes  by  successful  war,  but 
oftener  by  purchasing  its  peace  from  him.  For  the  city  has  the 
wealth  of  the  land  and  the  power  to  daszle  with  its  gifts  the  eyes 
of  the  invader.  No  matter  how  much  it  g^ves  him  in  money,  it 
can  soon  recover  it  all,  by  way  of  trade.  All  the  commerce  of  the 
land  passes  through  the  cities.  They  can  levy  toll  on  all  that  is 
collected  and  on  all  that  is  distributed.  Any  article  of  luxury 
that  the  conqueror  needs  must  be  had  from  the  city.  After  he 
has  received  the  heavy  ransom  from  the  city  and  confirmed  its 
charter  he  must  return  thither  to  expend  his  wealth  and  furnish 
himself  with  luxury.  The  city  has  the  power,  therefore,  to  peace- 
ably recover  all  that  it  has  paid  for  its  preservation.  It  is  soon  as 
rich  as  before; and  besides,  its  liberty  of  self-government  is  con- 
firmed. But  the  most  important  circumstance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  city  is  a  perennial  fountain  of  law,  civil  and 
criminal,  as  well  as  a  model  on  which  newly  arising  centres  of 
population  may  form  their  local  self-government.  Indeed,  no 
sooner  is  the  new  conqueror  firmly  seated  in  the  province  than 
martial  law  begins  to  yield  place  to  the  civil  code.  He  divides 
the  land  among  his  followers,  but  the  cities  retain  their  self-gov- 
ernment, although  they  pay  heavy  subsidies.  The  new  property, 
headers  in  the  rural  districts  begin  to  need  the  aid  of  law  in  set- 
tling their  disputes  and  in  protecting  their  newly  acquired  rights. 
Accordingly  laws  are  borrowed  and  courts  are  set  up  to  administer 
than.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  sacred  Vesta  fires  of  Boman  law 
left  burning  in  the  cities  lend  of  their  flame  to  light  the  torches  of 
justice  throughout  all  the  land,  and  civilization,  only  partiaUy 
quenched  by  the  inundation,  is  all  relighted  again. 

Thus  it  b  that  Bome,  in  furnishing  the  forms  of  municipal 
government  and  the  laws  that  govern  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
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erty,  never  has  declined  or  fallen,  bat  has  only  multiplied  and 
spread.  Every  new  town  rising  upon  the  far-off  borders  of  £0- 
ropean  or  American  civilization  to-day  lights  its  torch  of  aelf- 
govemment  and  jurisprudence  at  the  Roman  flame.  It  borrows 
the  forms  of  older  cities  that  have  received  them  from  Borne 
through  a  long  line  of  descent. 

But  the  Teutonic  waves  which  deluged  Europe  were  not  00m- 
posed  of  wild  barbarians.  The  Boman  armies  were  filled  with 
men  from  all  the  border  lands  of  its  immense  domain,  and  es- 
pecially with  Celtic  and  Teutonic  stocks.  The  Grermanic  tribes 
had  five  hundred  years  of  tutelage  in  the  Boman  art  of  war  before 
they  took  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  West.  The  tutelage  of 
the  army  was  the  best  initiation  into  Boman  laws  and  institotioiis. 
The  so-called  conquerors  of  Bome  were  already  become  Bomans, 
or  nearly  so,  and  they  completed  their  adoption  of  Boman  civili- 
zation through  the  influence  of  the  cities  which  they  found  in  the 
conquered  countries.  Even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  famoos 
Hermann,  or  Arminius,  who  defeated  the  Boman  l^ons  in  the 
Teutoburger  forest,  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Boman  army.  In 
that  early  day  the  Grermans  had  learned  to  profit  by  the  Boman 
art  of  war,  and  the  chiefa  sent  their  sons  as  volunteers  into  the 
Boman  army. 

This  study  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  rise  of  modem  states 
out  of  the  old  Boman  empire  is  essential  if  we  would  understand 
how  it  is  that  we  have  united  into  one  the  three  strands  of  civili- 
zation, and  how  it  is  that  even  now,  after  two  thousand  years,  we 
can  so  easily  distinguish  in  modem  civilization  the  derivative  and 
composite  elements  and  refer  them  to  their  respective  sources. 

Inasmuch  as  the  historical  process  of  the  first  eight  centuries  of 
our  era  was  one  of  planting  many  Bomes  in  place  of  one  Bome, 
and  we  note  that  it  consisted  substantially  in  movements  against 
the  German  border  lands  on  the  part  of  Bome  and  a  counter 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  German  people,  it  follows  that  the 
next  centre  of  interest,  after  the  one  just  discussed,  —  that  of  the 
survival  of  Boman  laws,  —  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Germanic 
peoples  themselves.  There  was  first  the  great  wave  of  Gothic 
peoples,  which  interfused  itself  throughout  the  three  southern 
peninsulas  of  Europe  and  overran  the  Boman  territories  of  Nor- 
thern Africa.  The  Celto-Italic  races  of  Boman  civilization  min- 
gled with  the  Teutonic  Afterwards  came  the  incursion  of  the 
more  northern  Germanic  tribes,  the  lowland  Germans,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  — a  German  kingdom  in  Northern 
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France.  By  the  Hannic  inyasion  tbe  Bomanic,  Celtic,  and  Ger- 
manic peoples  were  united  and  consolidated  through  the  necessity 
of  self-preservation.  And  later,  under  Charlemagne,  the  northern 
Germanic  influence  became  dominant  throughout  the  West.  The 
migrated  Germans  were  all  Bomanized  and  Christianized. 

In  the  eighth  century  a  still  further  consolidation  had  been 
brought  on  by  the  necessity  of  defense  against  the  Moslem  power. 
Charles  Martel  fixed  a  limit  to  Saracen  conquest,  and  provided  the 
means  by  which  Charlemagne  turned  against  the  heathen  tribes 
and  fixed  the  marches  of  Christian  power  far  in  the  East.  Charle- 
magne made  impossible  the  further  inundation  of  Europe  by  Ger- 
man tribes,  by  conquering  the  Saxons  and  the  Liombards.  Only 
sporadic  incursions  of  the  Norsemen  continued  after  this.  Europe 
settled  down  gradually  into  its  Roman-Christian  type  of  civiliza- 
tion; wealth  and  luxury  increased;  the  Greek  influence  of  art 
and  science  began  to  arise  and  shine  with  stronger  and  steadier 
light. 

We  have  characterized  the  principle  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
and  that  of  Judea  as  being  varieties  of  the  principle  of  individual 
personality,  —  a  principle  which  presupposes  personality  in  the 
Absolute  and  likewise  a  derivative  and  participative  personality 
in  man. 

The  Teutonic  people  among  whom  the  three  forms  of  this  doo- 
trine  of  individual  personality  are  to  take  root  and  mould  the 
new  civilization  are  characterized  by  a  different  phase  of  this  same 
principle.  The  Teutonic  character  demands  for  itself  the  recog- 
nition of  its  immediate  personality  as  private  individual  without 
any  external  consideration  for  it.  The  German  does  not  demand 
recognition  for  science  and  art,  for  justice,  for  religion  or  piety, 
nor  for  any  external  possession  or  accomplishment.  He  de- 
mands recognition  purely  and  simply  for  his  individual  self.  He 
is  the  first  of  the  human  race  to  do  this.  Hence  the  Germanic 
individuality  seemed  in  ancient  times  to  the  other  peoples  —  the 
Celts,  the  Romans,  and  the  Greeks  —  to  have  something  demonic 
about  it.  He  did  not  care  to  have  or  possess  so  much  as  to  be. 
He  manifested  a  new  sense  of  personal  honor.  He  was  chival- 
rous. 

Now  this  sort  of  individual  personality  which  is  felt  as  an 
immediate  quality  of  the  self  is  the  root  of  the  most  stubborn 
manhood  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  But  without  forms  of 
civilization  corresponding  to  it,  it  could  only  manifest  itself  in  the 
duel,  the  tournament,  the  braving  of  the  sea,  the  adventure  of  the 
pirate  or  robber. 
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The  old  Norse  Edda,  in  its  second  or  heroic  portion,  paints 
for  us  the  essential  character  of  this  phase  of  human  spirit.  Its 
supreme  necessity  is  to  make  good  its  demand  for  personal  recog- 
nition by  the  hand-to-hand  contest  of  life  and  death. 

Tacitus,  in  his  immortal  picture  of  the  Grermans  as  they  dwelt 
in  their  ancient  forests,  has  brought  out  this  trait  of  their  char- 
acter. The  Germans,  he  says,  are  '^securi  adversus  homines, 
securi  adversus  decs."  (They  care  not  for  men,  nor  even  for  the 
gods.)  They  insisted  on  their  own  immediate  personality  as  ihe 
supreme,  substantial  thing  in  this  world.  It  seemed  a  surprising 
and  unaccountable  idiosyncrasy  to  the  Boman  observer.  But  to 
us  it  is  not  so  strange.  We  see  only  the  fourth  and  last  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  principle  of  individual  personality  could  mani- 
fest itself. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  always  that  this  principle  is  not  commcm 
to  the  people  of  the  older  civilizations  of  Europe  nor  to  the  savage 
tribes  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Ten- 
tonic  race  and  runs  in  our  own  veins.  It  is  the  dimly  discerned 
stuff  of  all  our  impulses  and  aspirations.  It  lies  deep  down  at 
Hbe  bottom  of  our  characters,  —  usually  covered  up  by  the  net> 
work  of  customs  and  usages,  of  etiquette  and  ceremonial,  of  &ith 
and  culture,  which  we  call  our  civilization.  But  place  any  of  our 
people  on  the  border  land,  beyond  the  influence  of  our  established 
usages,  and  the  old  basis  of  our  national  character  appears  again 
quite  visible  to  everybody. 

The  cow-boys  of  the  plains,  ibe  miners  of  *^  Poker  flat,**  the 
hunters  and  trappers  of  the  northern  wilderness,  manifest  the 
same  chivalrous  personality.  It  demands  unconditional  recogni- 
tion. It  will  risk  its  life  without  the  slightest  hesitation  for  this 
motive. 

But,  although  this  is  the  radical  basis  of  Teutonic  character, 
yet  it  is  not  sujfficient  of  itself  to  form  a  civilization.  It  is,  rather, 
the  supreme  realization  of  savagery  and  barbarism.  For  it  enters 
constantiy  the  death  struggle  which  is  resolved  only  in  death  itself 
or  in  personal  thralldom.  Its  first  approximation  to  civilization  is 
in  the  form  of  society  whose  constituents  are  master  and  slave. 

When  the  Teutonic  tribes  emerge  from  the  night  of  prehistoric 
times  they  are  seen  to  live  in  a  sort  of  communistic  fashion,  -~  a 
village  community.  In  this  they  resemble  all  savage  peoples. 
But  the  communistic  form  b  not  adapted  to  the  unfolding  of  in- 
dividual  personality.  It  represses  and  clogs  its  manifestations, 
loading  each  man  with  the  limitations  of  his  fellows.     Each  com- 
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nuinist  must  act  out  not  his  own  free  impulse,  but  his  impulse  as 
hampered  by  the  impulses  of  each  and  all  of  his  community. 

The  Boman  forms  of  jurisprudence  —  the  Boman  laws  of  prop- 
erty and  citizenship  —  are  what  is  needed  for  the  high  develop- 
ment  of  mdividual  personality.  Individual  ownership  of  land  b 
essential  to  it.  The  Greek  forms  of  science  or  free-thinking  are 
likewise  essential.  Finally,  the  religious  form  derived  from  Judea 
is  also  essential.  The  individual  personality  cannot  attain  to  re- 
pose  within  itself  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  its  aspi- 
ration, except  in  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  world-order  pre- 
sided over  by  a  personal  Absolute.  It  must  feel,  moreover,  that 
it  stands  in  immediate  personal  relation  to  this  Absolute,  and  that 
its  own  infinitude  is  recognized.  Such  recognition,  indeed,  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  doctrine  that  God  condescends  infinitely 
towards  his  creatures,  and  even  permits  himself  to  be  put  to  death 
as  a  malefactor,  out  of  love  for  the  souls  of  men. 

Here  we  see  the  only  recognition  of  this  heart-hunger  of  the 
Teutonio  nature  that  can  fully  sate  it  This  is  the  only  world- 
principle  that  can  fulfill  its  demand. 

Before  it  enters  these  three  forms  of  free  thought  —  of  obedience 
to  the  law,  of  private  right,  of  religious  worship  of  divine  person- 
ality —  the  German  can  live  only  in  constant  deadly  feud.  After 
it  assumes  these  forms  its  growth  in  civilization  is  unbounded. 

It  seems,  therefore,  as  though  the  Greek,  the  Boman,  and  the 
Judean  principles  were  developed,  not  for  their  own  people,  but 
for  a  people  that  should  possess  the  ethnic  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
German. 

The  Germanic  blood  flows  in  all  European  peoples ;  the  ruling 
stocks  of  Bussia  and  Sclavonic  populations  are  Teutonic  grafts 
from  the  extreme  northern  branch,  the  Scandinavian. 

But  there  have  developed  in  the  course  of  history  on  this  basis 
of  Teutonic  stock  distinctions  of  an  important  character.  There 
is  a  national  character  for  Spain ;  another  for  Italy ;  still  another 
for  France ;  others  for  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  Bussia,  Scan- 
dinavia, etc. 

Germany  and  Great  Britain  develop  historically  in  a  sort  of 
antithetic  relation  to  each  other,  like  two  poles  of  a  magnet. 
They  suggest  the  old  opposition  of  Greece  and  Bome.  Ghreece, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  manifested  its  love  of  individual  personality 
by  revealing  the  phenomenal  appearance  of  individuality  in  works 
of  art,  and  finding  its  essence  in  free  thought. 

Bat  Bome  has  neither  of  these  forms.    It  seeks  individual  per- 
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sonality  in  the  l^al  forms  that  define  what  kind  of  action  is  free 
action,  —  free  because  it  reinforces  and  assists  all  other  free  ao- 
tion,  and  does  not  contradict  it. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  modem  German  people  is  aesthetie  and 
theoretic,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  will-power. 

Of  course,  one  would  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Germans  ladi 
will,  or  that  the  English  lack  intellect.  To  understand  the  real 
difference  in  character,  one  must  consider  the  oonseqnenoes  of 
placing  one  of  these  attributes  before  the  other.  The  tendency 
of  the  German  is  to  think  before  he  acts,  while  the  tend^iey  <rf 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  act  before  he  thinks.  Or,  the  one  aoti 
first  internally,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  external  performance, 
while  the  other  acts  first  on  the  external  and  follows  it  by  internal 
activity. 

The  English  character  learns  through  doing:  it  uses  its  will, 
therefore,  rather  than  its  intellect,  in  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge. This  is  called  empiricism,  knowledge  by  experience.  One 
knows  by  experience  only  what  one  has  found  to  be  really  extant 
by  testing  it  with  one's  will-power.  This  method  inventories  the 
world,  and  learns  the  existences  in  their  peculiarities  and  transient 
conditions.  It  knows  the  objects  of  the  world  as  they  are,  and  not 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

But  the  Oerman,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  up  his  mind  first, 
and  acts  afterwards.  His  mental  habit  is  to  take  a  general  survey 
of  Us  object,  seeing  it  in  the  light  of  all  that  b  already  known, 
and  by  this  to  discover  what  is  demanded  in  the  case  before  him. 
He  settles  the  object  to  be  attained  and  the  means  to  be  used,  and 
then  proceeds  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  deliberate  plan,  and 
thus  performs  a  rational  deed. 

This  is  the  German  character  as  distinguished  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  But  it  is  no  absolute  or  fixed  difference.  It  is  rather  a 
distinction  from  which  we  must  always  start  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  methods  and  results  of  the  two  peoples.  There  are 
obvious  elements  of  weakness  in  both  of  these  methods,  also  ele- 
ments of  strength. 

The  weakness  of  placing  thought  before  action  is  seen  in  undue 
procrastination,  and  even  in  the  failure  to  act  at  aU.  Its  strength 
is  to  be  found  in  the  advantages  of  prevision.  It  saves  nsdess 
labor,  it  makes  the  actor  strong  in  the  fact  that  when  he  perfonnf 
his  task  he  is  on  the  alert  for  new  contingencies  that  may  arise, 
having  already  foreseen  them  in  a  thought  of  the  whole. 

The  weakness  of  placing  action  before  thought  lies  in  Ais: 
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there  will  be  very  much  waste  in  useless  experiment  that  might 
haye  been  saved  by  reflection ;  and  the  actor  is  always  in  danger 
of  being  routed  in  confusion  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  unex- 
pected conditions,  by  a  flank  movement  on  the  part  of  the  object, 
as  it  were.  But  its  strength  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  gains 
time  in  the  face  of  its  obstacles,  and  does  not  fall  into  the  habit 
of  indolence  or  inaction  through  distrust  of  itself,  or  balancing  of 
motives.  Moreover,  in  the  very  process  of  acquiring  its  knowl- 
edge it  gains  that  steadiness  and  self-assurance  of  will-power  which 
is  obtained  only  from  trial  in  the  presence  of  danger,  and  from  the 
habit  of  acting  under  all  possible  circumstances.  Hence  come 
the  coolness  and  alertness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  danger,  and  his 
invincible  courage. 

From  the  reaction  of  these  characteristics  upon  his  life,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  manifests  some  traits  of  individuality  that  resemble 
those  of  ancient  Germans  and  Norsemen.  He  makes  an  excellent 
sailor,  and  an  equally  good  pioneer  on  the  border-lands.  He  is 
the  readiest  man  for  a  difficult  emergency  that  the  world  has  yet 
produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  native  of  Germany  who  has  not  yet  left 
his  ancient  home  retains  his  old  characteristics  in  a  transfigured 
form,  so  to  speak.  He  is  the  man,  of  all  men,  who  can  retire 
deepest  into  the  recesses  of  his  own  spirit.  He  can  yield  external 
fortress  after  fortress,  and  yet  hold  inexpugnable  the  citadel  of 
his  innermost  consciousness. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  the  Grerman  invented  and  proclaimed 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  conscience  and  re- 
ligion, teaching  this  to  other  peoples  who  arrive  at  his  grade  of 
insight.  He  has  discovered  new  depths  of  conscience.  His  special 
national  characteristic  as  a  race  has  been  defined  by  a  great 
thinker  as  heart  (^Gemiith^^  emotion  not  directed  towards  any 
particular  object,  but  held  back  as  an  internal  fullness  of  sen- 
timent. In  this  feature  share  also  the  Anglo-Saxon  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  the  Gothic -Roman  peoples.  While  the  Germans  have 
g^ven  to  the  world  the  instrumentalities  of  printing  and  gunpow- 
der, the  Anglo-Saxons  have  invented  the  steam-engine,  the  power 
loom,  the  telegraph,  and  the  daily  newspaper.  All  of  these  arts 
go  to  the  production  of  individusd  personality.  Printing  enables 
each  man,  no  matter  how  humble  his  calling,  to  have  constant  ac- 
cess to  the  recorded  wisdom  of  all  mankind.  Ghinpowder  cancels 
differences  in  physical  strength  and  makes  all  men  alike  tall  and 
swift    The  steam-engine  increases  the  laboring  power  of  each 
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man  by  the  multiplier  of  rOne  thoosancL  The  power  loom  and  its 
numerous  progeny,  the  labor-«aving  machines  in  every  department 
of  human  industiy,  free  man  from  want  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  giving  him  luxury  and  leisure  and  the  mastership  over 
nature.  The  telegraph  and  railroad  give  him  omnipresence,  and 
through  the  daily  newspaper  enable  him  to  summon  before  him 
every  morning  a  practically  minute  survey  of  the  entire  world. 
Where  once  he  only  knew  the  village  gossip  when  he  resorted  to 
the  tavern  at  night,  he  now  knows  the  colossal  movements  of  na- 
tional afiFairs  all  round  the  globe,  and  lives  an  epic  life  in  thia 
contemplation. 

In  consequence  of  the  habit  of  the  Oerman  to  retire  into  the 
depths  of  his  individuality,  it  is  he  of  all  men  who  can  think 
deepest  and  arrive  at  the  most  universal  thoughts.  His  practical 
and  scientific  creations  bear  the  stamp  of  imiversality.  When  be 
makes  a  book  he  aims  to  exhaust  the  subject.  He  collects  all 
possible  phases  of  his  theme,  and  after  finding  the  principle  tliat 
unites  them,  arranges  all  in  systematic  order  from  first  to  laak 
He  is  impatient  at  fragmentary  reflections  and  at  incomplete  in- 
vestigations. In  his  practical  matters,  it  is  the  same.  A  code 
of  laws  must  be  consistent  throughout  and  perfectly  systematic 
To  him  the  English  seem  whimsicaL  Their  system  of  law  is  full 
of  exceptions  and  special  privileges  which  are  absurd  to  the  Ger- 
man mind.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  began  with  the  Teutonic  love 
of  logical  simplicity,  and  then  was  thrown  into  situations  of 
strenuous  contest  for  a  thousand  years  with  Celt  and  Dane  and 
Norman,  gaining  a  victory  at  last  only  by  dint  of  his  unparal- 
leled stubbornness.  His  victory  is  limited  in  all  directions  by 
compromises  that  he  has  been  forced  to  make  as  a  condition  of 
peaceable  existence  with  his  antagonist.  Hence  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  Oreat  Britain,  full  as  they  are  of  l^;al  fictions  and 
unwritten  but  inviolable  conventions  of  procedure,  are  sacred  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  as  representing  a  concrete  balance  of  interests 
which  have  cost  the  most  precious  blood  his  island  has  produced. 
His  code  represents  the  actuality  of  his  will,  but  not  a  theoretioally 
consistent  whole. 

For  this  reason  the  Anglo-Saxon  b  the  inventor  of  local  self- 
government,  — itself  a  system  of  compromises  between  the  universal 
interest  and  the  particular  interest,  between  the  centre  and  periph- 
ery, between  the  state  and  the  individual  Local  self-govern- 
ment furnishes  the  principle  on  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  can  reduce 
his  laws  and  privileges  to  a  consistent  whole.    The  most  gi^ieral 
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government  shall  regulate  only  such  matters  as  appertain  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole.  Subordinate  centres  of  government  shall 
direct  interests  that  concern  themselves  locally.  The  minutest 
subdivision  of  the  commonwealth  shall  govern  itself  in  all  matters 
that  do  not  concern  its  neighbors.  If  neighbors  are  concerned, 
the  government  must  be  a  joint  directive  power,  for  no  department 
shall  govern  another.  Finally,  the  individual  is  the  plenum  of 
power  and  enjoys  all  rights  not  defined  as  concerning  his  neighbor 
or  the  state.  The  individual,  by  a  fiction,  is  spoken  of  as  the  source 
of  power,  but  obviously  he  is  this  plenum  only  as  thus  endowed 
by  the  state  or  nation,  and  not  of  his  own  natural  right. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  German  has  lived  under  paternal  gov- 
ernments and  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  to  any  great 
extent  local  self-government,  although  he  is  one  of  the  most  peace- 
able and  law-abiding  citizens  in  the  world.  This  fact  is  due  to 
his  theoretic  proclivity,  and  to  that  habit  of  mind  which  shrinks 
from  the  resistance  of  the  external  world  and  retires  before  its 
rude  contact  within  the  depths  of  his  inaccessible  personality. 
The  matter  of  civil  government  he  has  reasoned  out  somewhat  in 
this  way :  The  object  of  government  is  the  realization  of  justice 
in  human  affairs.  What  is  right  can  be  best  ascertained  by  the 
wise,  and  good,  and  disinterested.  These  are  presumably  the  rulers 
who  have  given  lifelong  attention  to  these  matters,  and  who  are 
by  hereditaiy  descent  most  apt  to  have  special  gifts  for  the  work 
of  governing. 

The  very  statement  of  his  principle,  ^^  The  object  of  government 
is  to  secure  justice,"  makes  it  seem  indifferent  as  to  who  secures 
this  justice  provided  it  gets  secured  at  all.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon 
who  lays  so  much  stress  on  the  will  of  the  individual  personality 
sets  up  a  different  principle.  He  says  in  effect :  '^  The  object  of 
government  is  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  self-government  to 
each  and  alL"  It  is  obvious  that  this  principle  is  a  more  concrete 
and  advanced  one,  measured  by  the  great  underlying  idea  of  all 
modem  civilization  —  the  idea  of  individual  personality. 

But  this  very  defect  of  Oerman  character  on  its  will  side  is 
&vorable  to  its  supremacy  on  the  side  of  thought  and  science. 
The  Oerman  alone  of  all  peoples  really  knows  what  science  means. 
Other  people  investigate  and  inventory,  but  they  do  not  coordinate 
and  subordinate  into  systematic  wholes  their  results.  It  is  the 
German  who  invented  the  scientific  art  of  specializing.  It  be- 
comes possible  only  through  a  logical  division  and  subdivision  of 
a  sabject  descending  from  the  idea  of  the  whole  towards  an  ex- 
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haustiye  dassificatioii  of  its  proTinoes.  The  special  province  thus 
reached,  the  investigator  may  confine  himself  to  it  and  patientlj 
complete  an  exhaustive  inventory  of  all  the  realities  that  it  con- 
tains. Having  completed  this  inventory  and  studied  each  element 
in  all  its  relations,  the  investigator  knows  that  province  perfectly, 
and  makes  his  contribution  to  science  for  the  benefit  of  all  others. 
Division  of  labor  thus  makes  it  possible  to  exhaust  all  special  de- 
partments in  like  manner.  If  the  specialist  has  not  first  gone 
through  the  process  of  comprehending  the  general  science  as  a 
whole  and  made  his  a  priori  survey  and  classification,  he  cannot  by 
any  possibility  define  his  special  province,  and  hence  can  never  tell 
where  its  boundaries  are.  In  consequence  of  this  defect  he  will 
continually  wander  beyond  his  province  and  can  never  exhanst  it. 
When  a  province  is  exhausted,  the  knowledge  of  experience  — 
which  is  only  provisional  knowledge  up  to  this  point — suddenly  is 
converted  into  necessary  knowledge  and  the  knowing  becomes  a 
priori.  Agassiz  has  exhausted  Ae  subject  of  fishes  to  such  a  de- 
g^reee  that  his  knowing  activity  becomes  chiefly  a  priori.  He 
looks  at  a  scale  of  a  fish  that  he  never  saw  and  at  a  glance  the 
whole  fish  is  before  his  mind.  He  has  reached  the  nature  of  fishes 
in  general.  Cuvier  could  draw  the  whole  skeleton  from  one  of  its 
bones ;  he  had  reached  the  archetype  of  animal  life.  Lyell  could 
read  in  a  pebble  the  history  of  its  vicissitudes.  Winckelmann 
could  recognise  the  whole  statue  from  a  small  fragment  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  Temple.  The  angle  of  opening  of  the 
eyelids  told  him  whether  a  statue  was  Diana,  or  Venus,  or  Juno 
(Artemis,  Aphrodite,  or  Hera). 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  Groethe's  wonderful  scenes  of  the 
Classical  Walpurgisnacht  introductory  to  his  **  Helena,"  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Faust.  In  order  to  bring  back  the  past  in  its 
verity,  and  make  it  real  to  us,  the  method  of  specialization  had  been 
appli^,  and  Goethe  had  enjoyed  the  works  of  Winckelmann  and 
profited  exceedingly  by  them.  The  man  who  wrote  the  famous 
work  on  Greek  accidence,  but  regretted  on  his  dying  bed  that 
he  had  not  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  dative  case,  is  the  ideal  of 
the  specialist,  as  Goethe  conceives  him.  The  figure  of  Homun- 
culus  does  not  represent  the  man,  the  specialist  himself,  but  radier 
the  province  of  industry  thus  cut  off  from  all  others  by  the  patient 
prosaic  activity  of  the  Wagners  of  science. 

The  limitation  of  province  necessary  to  specialization  is  hinted 
at  by  the  bottle  in  which  Homunculus  is  confined.  The  vital 
activity  of  the  manikin  hints  at  the  foot  that  when  any  province 
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of  science  is  exhausted  one  can  see  the  whole  of  it  in  any  one  of  its 
parts.  The  definition  of  life  is  this :  life  is  an  organism  within 
which  every  part  is  alike  means  and  end  for  all  the  other  parts. 
Hence  each  part  in  a  living  organism  reflects  the  whole.  Thus 
the  specialist  exhausts  his  subject  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  see 
the  law  of  the  whole  in  each  fragment,  and  hence  suggests  the 
illustration  of  a  living  being  created  not  by  generation  but  by 
prosaic  mechanical  industry,  such  as  Wagner's  process  of  inven- 
torying with  endless  patience  the  dry  details  of  his  subject  —  his 
"  dative  case." 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Ooethe's  catholicity  that  he, 
though  a  poet,  still  recognizes  the  fact  that  by  specialization  even 
the  prosaic,  unimaginative  man  may  reach  a  living  insight  com- 
parable to  that  of  a  poet.  The  dazzling  light  which  Homunculns 
rays  out  in  all  directions  suggests  the  light  which  such  special  in- 
vestigations throw  over  the  whole  subject.  Goethe's  pet  idea 
of  seeing  art  in  its  history  was  realized  through  the  labors  of 
specialists.  In  the  Classical  Waipurgisnacht  Ooethe  gives  us  a 
sort  of  poetic  history  of  the  progress  of  art  from  its  lowest  stages, 
wherein  it  represents  its  idea  of  the  divine  in  forms  half  animal, 
half  hmnan,  up  to  the  highest  stage,  wherein  the  perfectly  beautiful 
Galatea  —  the  prototype  or  Venus  —  is  conceived  as  the  divine. 
The  Bhodian  master-workmen,  the  Telchines,  were  the  first  to  mould 
the  images  of  the  high  gods  in  the  form  of  man,  thus  adumbrating 
a  most  important  thought,  namely,  that  God  is  not  formless,  nor  a 
mere  brute  force,  but  an  individual  personality  like  man. 

Goethe  shows  the  high  quality  of  his  myth-making  power,  in 
this  episode  of  Homunculus,  adumbrating  the  specializing  activ- 
ity of  science  in  its  entire  scope.  For  Groethe  makes  Homunculus 
long  for  freedom,  and  struggle  to  escape  from  his  bottle,  —  he  longs 
for  unconditioned  existence,  for  general  insight  into  all  provinces. 
Special  study  should  be  supplemented  by  special  study  so  that 
tiie  whole  subject  becomes  alive.  Homunculus  is  not  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  beautiful,  but  Gralatea  is,  and  so  is  Eros,  who  makes 
his  appearance  when  Homunculus  breaks  his  imprisoning  vial. 
The  principle  of  Eros  is  that  of  the  universal  in  nature,  and  this 
is  also  the  poet's  insight  which  recognizes  everywhere  the  whole  in 
the  part  The  specialist  struggles  to  attain  poetic  insight,  and 
when  the  principle  of  analogy  really  becomes  active  in  him  he 
changes  his  prosaic  Wagnerian  nature  and  attains  his  desire. 

This  episode  is  to  our  purpose  in  studying  the  character  of  Ger- 
man seienee  as  compared  with  the  science  of  other  nations.    The 
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iVenoh,  for  example,  strive  to  give  their  ezpontions  interest  bj 
striking  modes  of  expression  and  illustration.  Hie  English  are 
painstaking  and  accurate,  and  careful  to  avoid  in  all  ways  the 
vitiating  of  their  observations  by  prejudice  and  such  one-sided  ten- 
dencies as  are  liable  to  come  in  through  previous  anticipataons. 
The  danger  from  system  especially  is  guarded  against  by  the  Eng- 
lish. With  a  cut-and-4ried  system,  say  they,  one  is  apt  to  locdc 
for  and  find  what  he  had  expected  to  find,  whether  it  is  tiiere 
or  not. 

But  the  English  method,  while  it  has  great  merits  in  Ais  re- 
spect, does  not  protect  it  from  greater  errors  that  creep  in  from 
other  quarters.  It  is  especially  liable  to  reverence  any  hypothesis 
tiiat  is  capable  of  being  used  mathematically.  It  is  very  liable, 
too,  to  confound  one  province  with  another  through  neglect  of 
definition.  The  Grerman,  while  he  may  sometimes  force  his  ob- 
servations in  order  to  follow  out  what  his  system  demands,  yet 
need  not  thus  vitiate  the  character  of  his  investigations,  but  may 
find  his  system  of  the  greatest  use  in  helping  him  interpret  his 
results  as  he  goes  along.  He  may  thus  keep  a  critical  eye  on  his 
observations,  thereby  preventing  him  from  wandering  out  of  the 
subject  before  him  into  other  provinces. 

Grerman  industry  has  given  us  philology  as  a  sdence.  The  pro- 
f oundest  laws  of  the  mind  are  exhibited  by  it  in  the  sli'uciure  of 
language,  which  is  the  mind's  instrument  of  expression.  It  has 
created  the  science  of  comparative  history,  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  sum  total  of  the  striving  of  each  nation  that  has  flour- 
ished on  eartL  •  It  has  reinforced  the  department  of  comparative 
civil  history  by  comparative  history  of  religion,  comparative  his- 
tory of  art,  comparative  history  of  jurisprudence,  and  all  these  by 
comparative  psychology.  Whereas  there  might  be  a  mistaken  ob- 
servation in  an  isolated  field  or  province,  it  is  very  likely  to  get 
corrected  when  one  comes  to  see  all  similar  fields  in  the  compar- 
ative history  of  the  subject  —  so  still  more  sure  are  we  in  sev- 
eral eomparative  histories  of  analogous  departments  to  correct 
the  stubborn  errors  that  have  still  survived  previous  critical  re- 
visions. 

The  great  principle  of  analogy  which  tiius  becomes  alive  is  the 
transfigured  Homunoulus,  transfigured  into  Eros,  the  principle  of 
love,  or  of  recognition  of  reason  in  Nature,  for  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  inspires  the  great  poet. 

Besides  these  wonderful  structures  of  comparative  history  of 
human  culture,  which  include  philology,  art,  religion,  jurispm- 
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denee,  oiyil  history,  mytitology,  folklore,  and  such  matters,  it 
applies  the  same  method  to  philosophy,  logic,  pysohology,  an- 
diropology,  phenomenology  of  oonscionsness,  ethics,  and  other 
baranches.  The  comparative  studies  in  the  sphere  of  nature  are 
yery  sacoessfully  caltivated  by  other  nations;  but  those  in  the 
sphere  of  man,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  sphere  of  an- 
thropcdogy,  are  almost  entirely  the  possession  of  Germany  up  to 
the  present  day.  Grerman  philosophy  is  strongly  in  oontrast  to 
Grreek  philosophy  in  this  point :  the  latter  is  ontological  in  its 
method,  while  Grerman  philosophy  is  psychological  in  its  method. 
The  Greek  attained  a  direct  insight  into  the  objective  conditions 
of  being,  while  the  German  has  seen  with  equal  profundity  into 
the  oonditions  of  knowing.  Nature  and  the  human  mind  are  from 
one  source.  It  is  expected  that  a  profound  and  exhaustive  glance 
into  either  province  would  reveal  the  same  general  results.  Such 
is  the  case.  While  Plato  and  Aristotle  arrived  at  the  idea  of 
Beason  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  Kant  and  Hegel  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  the  moral  law  of  freedom  presupposes  the  idea  of 
individual  Personality  in  the  absolute.  While  Kant  lays  stress 
on  the  psychological  aspect  of  this  doctrine,  and  is  careful  to  deny 
any  ontological  use  of  this  idea,  H^el,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is 
the  discoverer  of  the  comparative  history  of  religion,  art,  philoso- 
phy, and  civil  history,  recognizes  the  identity  of  this  result  with  the 
ontological  results  of  Aristotle,  and  thus  unites  in  one  the  Ghneek 
and  German  movements  in  the  theoretical  survey  of  the  world. 

The  defect  in  the  Greek  ontology  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  comprehend  the  psychology  of  method.  Plato  sets  up  the 
dialectical  method,  but  does  not  comprehend  its  necessity.  Aris> 
totle  explains  it  rather  as  a  system  of  illusion.  Kant  takes  this 
up  psychologically  and  shows  that  the  system  of  illusion  is  based 
on  the  very  nature  of  the  human  understanding.  Hegel  looks  fur- 
ther and  discovers  the  law  of  the  finite  as  dialectic,  and  sees  logic 
as  a  whole  system  of  dialectical  categories.  For  these  oat^;ories 
presuppose  one  the  other  and  constitute  a  whole  of  intellectual 
definition  in  the  highest  idea. 

To  the  Greek  ontological  thought  corresponded  Greek  art.  The 
beautiful  appeared  in  the  graceful  form :  perfect  control  of  the 
body  by  the  souL  The  Greek  beautiful  is  the  external  beautiful, 
which  appeals  to  the  eye,  —  it  is  an  ontolo^cal  beauty ;  while  the 
German  beautiful  is  a  psychological  beauty,  —  it  is  the  beautiful 
in  music.  As  the  Gbreek  Phidias  and  his  pupils  realized  the  most 
divine  forms  in  sculpture  that  the  world  has  yet  seen,  so  Beethoven 
and  his  followers  have  revealed  the  divine  in  music.^.  .^.^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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At  first  it  would  appear  that  music  addressed  to  the  ear  coold 
not  reach  the  portrayal  of  individaality.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  Grermans,  who  have  the  deepest  intemality  and  indi- 
viduality of  all  peoples,  had  selected  the  form  of  art  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  expression  of  individual  personality.  But  although 
music,  when  it  is  taken  without  counterpoint,  or  with  simple  coun- 
terpoint alone,  is  not  capable  of  portraying  individuality  except 
in  a  very  abstract  and  vague  manner,  yet  when  it  is  carried  by 
Bach  and  Beethoven  up  to  double  counterpoint,  it  becomes  an  ade> 
quate  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  very  movements  of  the  soul, 
and  in  this  surpasses  all  other  arts.  The  abiding  phase  of  char- 
acter, for  example,  which  characterizes  Odin  in  the  Norse  Mythol- 
ogy, is  indicated  by  a  certain  musical  phrase  in  Wagner's  ^^  King 
of  the  Nibelungen ; "  every  gust  of  passion,  every  reflection  or  idea 
that  moves  him  —  whether  as  reflection  on  external  circumstances 
or  internal  motives  and  passions — is  described  by  the  characteristic 
phrases  brought  in  in  the  form  of  counterpoint,  and  the  musical 
reader  translates  the  music  at  once  into  forms  visible  to  his  imag- 
ination, and  sees  the  blue-cloaked  monarch  of  the  sky  moved  now 
by  love  and  now  by  wrath,  impelled  by  a  great  idea  or  restrained 
by  a  haunting  fear.  The  ^^  music  of  the  future  '*  will  express  per- 
fectly this  deepest  determination  of  individual  personality  in  the 
form  of  character,  as  the  permanent  moved  by  temporary  acci- 
dents of  passion,  finite  motives,  or  developed  through  eternal 


The  Grerman,  in  solving  his  problem  of  subjectivity  by  means  of 
philosophy,  at  the  same  time  became  conscious  of  the  true  solu- 
tion of  his  defect  in  wilL  Frederick  the  Ghreat  and  his  ancestry 
began  to  correct  it  by  exhaustiveness  in  military  preparation,  ihttt 
is,  by  reinforcing  the  will  through  intellectual  precaution,  solving 
its  problems  of  practical  life  in  advance  of  their  execution.  This 
has  been  happily  consummated  in  late  years  by  the  victories  of 
Prussian  arms  and  the  establishment  of  the  empire. 

To  apply  the  German  principle  of  specialty  to  the  management 
of  war:  suppose  that  during  peace  the  German  War  Bureau 
should  measure  accurately  and  map  out  every  foot  of  ground  in 
all  the  neighboring  countries  with  which  it  could  be  at  war,  study 
out  all  their  military  features  and  master  all  the  strategical  points. 
Then  it  should  prepare  campaigns  in  such  a  manner  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief could  assemble  the  entire  fighting  force  of  the 
nation  at  any  point  selected  for  attack  on  a  neighbor's  frontier 
within  a  certain  number  of  days,  say  with  twice  tibe  rapidity  Chat 
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the  other  nation  could  do  the  same  thing.  Knowing  with  absolute 
aoouraoy  the  entire  ground,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Prussian  to 
assemble  all  his  apparatus  and  exactly  what  apparatus  he  needs 
on  the  ground,  so  that  he  could  not  be  surprised  by  any  unex- 
pected emergency,  but  could  surprise  the  enemy  at  every  step  of 
the  campaign.  Prepared  in  this  way  he  could  defeat  Austria 
completely  in  a  six  weeks'  campaign,  having  overwhelmed  her 
allies  in  the  mean  time,  and  France  as  completely  in  three  months. 
Here  we  see  intellect  turned  into  will-power.  Just  as  the  Eng- 
lish turn  will  into  intellectual  power,  so  Germany  has  turned 

intellect  into  wilL 

W.  T.  Harris. 
Concord,  Mass. 


THEISM  AND  EVOLUTION. 

n. 

In  the  language  of  Physicus,  we  found  feeling  enough  certainly ; 
a  feeling  of  blanhness  that  symbolizes  the  despair  of  atheism. 

I  have  said  that  our  experiences  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  in- 
tellect :  for  this,  preparatory  to  it,  I  have  insisted  that  they  must 
be  genuine,  actually  passed  through.  Assuming  that  such  is  the 
case  in  the  matter  now  before  us,  we  come  to  the  important  task  of 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  fact  at  hand.  Reason  seems  to  say  that 
our  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ultimates  propounded  by  science 
is  totally  different  from  all  other  inquiries.  The  writer  last  quoted 
insists  that  ^^  all  other  questions  being  questions  concerning  mani' 
festatUms  of  existence  presupposed  as  existing,  it  is  perfectly  legit- 
imate to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  one  series  of  manifestations  in 
another,  that  is,  to  refer  a  less  known  group  to  a  group  better 
known.  But  the  case  is  manifestly  quite  otherwise  when,  having 
merged  one  group  of  manifestations  into  another,  and  this  into  an- 
other, for  an  indefinite  number  of  stages,  we  suddenly  make  a  leap 
to  the  last  possible  stage  [italics  the  present  writer's]  and  ask.  Into 
what  group  are  we  to  merge  the  basis  of  all  our  previous  groups  and 
of  all  groups  which  can  possibly  be  formed  in  the  future  ?  How 
are  we  to  classify  that  which  contains  all  possible  classes  ?  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  existence  ?  This  question  is 
seen  to  be  irrational ;  why  should  it  not  h^felt  to  be  so?  Because 
the  interrogative  faculty  being  usually  occupied  with  questions 
which  admit  of  rational  answers,  we  acquire  a  sort  of  intellectual 
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habit  of  presnppoBing  every  wherefore  to  have  a  therefore,  and 
thus,  when  we  arrive  at  the  Uist  poseible  of  all  wheref oree,  wfaMi 
itself  supplies  the  basis  of  all  possible  tii^ref ores,  we  &il  at  first 
to  recognize  the  exceptional  character  of  our  position.''  This  maj 
seem  a  satisfactory  prononnoement  of  the  intellect  upon  our  ques- 
tion concerning  the  origin  of  those  atoms,  or  whatsoever  beings  tfaej 
are,  with  which  science  begins  ter  aooonnt  of  things.  All  the 
paragraph  amoonts  to,  however,  is  the  statement  that  yon  cannot 
begin  beyond  the  beginning.  When  we  suddenly  make  tlie  Isa^p 
to  the  last  possible  stage  and  ask  about  this  we  certainly  play  a 
trick  with  ourselves.  The  question,  however,  is  as  to  this  last 
stage.  Is  this  last  stage  mindless  atoms?  Would  mindless  atoms 
need  no  other  account,  even  though  they  could  be  shown  capable 
of  combining  into  the  marvels  everywhere  visible  7  ITiis  exactly 
is  the  question.  So  serious  has  it  proved  to  many  of  our  most 
antitheistic  thinkers  that  they  spiritualuEe  matter,  giving  it  prop- 
erties nowhere  found  in  matter  as  we  meet  it.  To  endow  matter 
with  ^^  the  power  and  potency ''  of  all  things  is  to  give  it  the  at- 
tributes claimed  by  theism  as  belonging  to  Grod. 

What,  then,  does  the  intellect  say  in  estimation  of  ihe/eeling 
of  inadequacy  now  under  consideration?  It  pronounces  this  fact 
weighty  enough  to  exalt  the  theistic  position  above  every  other  as 
meeting^  in  fullest  senssy  the  demand  of  our  nature  for  cause* 
We  have  seen  that  theism  cannot  be  demonstrated ;  we  now  see 
that  it  may  be  commended  as  perhaps,  in  deepest  sense,  reasonable. 
The  moment,  however,  we  begin  to  shape  to  ourselves  any  mode 
for  divine  working  in  the  bringing  forth  of  worlds  and  souls  and 
all  things,  that  moment  we  are  confused  to  a  complete  silence. 

Here  lies  one  of  the  most  persistent  justifications  for  atheiim. 
It  meets  its  full  rejoinder,  however,  in  die  equally  great  mjrsteiy 
which  enshrouds  the  becoming  of  the  slightest  thing  that  is.  The 
most  atheistic  feature  of  modem  physical  science  is  its  supposed 
knowledge,  its  supposed  ea^lanation.  All  the  little  scientists 
strut  about  as  under  enjoyment  of  complete  revelation.  In  the 
beginning  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  In  the  begin- 
ning things  made  themselves.  The  little  scientist,  thanking  his 
molecules  that  they  have  given  him  sufficient  culture  to  outgrow 
the  first  of  these  declarations  with  its  crudity,  embraces  the  second 
as  though  it  offered  a  solution  of  existence. 

In  the  presence  of  these  sentences  the  pronouncement  of  oor 
intellect  seems  always  to  be  in  favor  of  the  first.  Our  reason 
finds  it  better  to  say  in  the  beginning  Qod  made  the  heavens  and 
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tiie  eardi,  than  to  say  in  the  begmning  things  made  tibemaelyes. 
As  to  the  how^  in  either  case,  we  know  nothing,  and  this  it  is 
which  the  conceit  of  the  little  scientist  permits  him  not  to  learn. 
He  cannot  front  the  deep  fact  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
namely,  existence  as  a  mystery.  He  finds  existence  a  very  com- 
prehensible thing.  God  is  not  needed,  for  the  complex  b  erolyed 
from  the  simple,  and  the  simple  —  ah,  no  matter  abont  that. 

Look  out  from  your  window  upon  the  face  of  nature.  The 
trees  are  budding,  the  grass  is  covering  the  earth,  the  birds  are 
singing.  These  things  are.  What  choice  have  we  between  materi- 
alism and  theism  as  an  intellectual  account  of  simple  existence  ? 
IVofessor  Iiske  hesitates  not  to  reject  materialism  in  the  name  of 
reason  guided,  and  this  is  the  point  of  all  our  urging,  by  the  feel- 
ifng  now  considered.  He  does  not  accept  materialism  because  he 
cannot.  The  higher  reason,  that  is,  the  reason  illuminated  by  this 
feeling,  says  No,  emphatically  and  always.  No,  to  atheistic  predi- 
cation. 

I  have  discriminated  between  the  men  of  science  and  the  little 
scientists.  The  men  of  science  are  not  lacking  in  reverence  and 
humility,  qualities  without  which  no  man  may  approach  Grod. 
The  mystery  of  being  has  overshadowed  them,  and  something  not 
unlike  the  still  small  voice  of  Old  Testament  record  has  said,  ^^It 
is  I,  the  Lord  God,  all  Holy." 

Lideed,  so  much  has  physical  science  had  to  tell  in  these  later 
years,  so  great  have  been  the  truths  she  has  taught,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  unsatisf actoiy  to  die  mind  and  heart  have  been  her 
conclusions  respecting  matters  beyond  her  territory,  that  the  feel- 
ing of  inadequacy,  like  the  incoming  of  a  mighty  tide,  is  lifting 
true  souls  to  higher  planes  of  vision. 

The  next  fact  to  be  considered  as  leading  to  the  theistic  position 
is  the  fact  of  consciousness.  To  say  that  few  people  have  ex- 
perienced consciousness  seems  an  incredible  assertion.  Precisely 
this,  however,  is  the  state  of  the  case.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about 
oonsciousness  which  few  people  enter  into.  This  is  its  thorough 
nnlikeness  to  all  forms  and  manifestations  of  matter.  States  of 
oonsciousness  are  directly  known  only  by  the  person  who  experi- 
ence»  them.  The  operations  of  matter  are  direcdy  witnessed  by 
many  observers.  Whatever  the  one  seems  to  be  the  other  does  not 
seem  to  be.  In  this  peculiarity  of  oonsciousness  is  contained  the 
important  truth  that  something  exists  of  which  physical  science  has 
taken  and  can  take  no  account  whatsoever.  The  scientists  are 
right  in  calling  it  a  ^^  useless  surplusage."    The  man  and  all  his 
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moyements  can  be  aocounted  for  on  strictly  physical  and  physi- 
ological principles.  This  science  does.  There  is  no  break  in  her 
teaching,  provided  only  that  she  say  nothing  about  consdonsness^ 
intelligence,  volition.  All  the  works  of  man  upon  the  &ce  of  ^ 
earth  from  the  beginning  until  now  have  been  brought  about 
without  design,  without  plan,  without  volition.  There  have  been 
no  thoughts,  no  hopes,  no  joys,  no  sorrows.  Cities  have  been 
built,  rivers  bridged,  oceans  crossed,  mountains  leveled,  valleys 
filled.  Steam  and  lightning  have  brought  together  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  human  voice  has  been  sent  from  ear  to 
ear  through  miles  of  space;  everything  everywhere  has  he&k 
seized  by  man  and  forced  into  his  service, — yet  there  has  been  no 
thought,  no  plan,  no  foresight.  Parents  have  reared  their  children 
and  poured  out  life-blood  for  their  welfare,  but  there  have  been 
no  hopes,  no  desires.  Men,  women,  and  children  have  perished  by 
starvation,  disease,  and  betrayal,  but  there  have  been  no  sorrows. 
This  is  not  mockery ;  it  is  the  teaching,  and  the  only  teaching,  of 
physical  science.  Not  one  of  all  these  manifestations  of  human 
beings  when  traced  by  science  to  its  ultimates  but  would  disclose 
some  physical  movement  of  physical  particles. 

Why  are  the  larger  number  of  medical  men  materialists?  Be- 
cause they  find  no  consciousness  anywhere  visible.  Blood  and 
brain  transmute  food,  air,  and  sunlight  into  what  we  call  conscious- 
ness. Consciousness  is  not  a  name  for  anything  distinctive  in  kind 
from  blood  and  brain.  Each  one  of  the  experiences  named  above 
has,  from  phjrsical  science,  its  full  account  in  physical  and  physi- 
ological causes.  We  should  have  done  with  the  attempt  to  make 
physical  science  teach  what  it  cannot  teach.  About  consciousness 
physical  science  knows  nothing.  Suppose  she  undertook  to  give 
an  account  of  an  electric  telegraph  or  a  train  of  cars.  The  ac- 
count would  lead  us  back  to  brain  molecules  in  motion.  Is  there 
any  consciousness  here  ?  Are  there  any  intelligence,  choice  of 
means,  adaptation  of  means,  anxiety,  depression,  elation,  victory? 
Most  surely  not.  What,  then,  has  physical  science  to  say  about 
such  matters  ?  Nothing.  The  question  now  remains  whether  this 
account  of  man  is  rational?  Scientific  it  certainly  is.  Is  it  com- 
plete ?  Is  it  final  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  it  stops  short  of  the 
real  cause  of  human  activities  ?  Can  we  account  for  civilization 
by  the  combinations  of  unintelligent  brain  particles?  Physical 
science  has  never  found  consciousness — never  can  find  it,  and 
this  because  it  is  the  noumenon  of  which  brain-movement,  voice, 
gesture,  action,  and  all  human  marvels,  are  phenomena.     In  rea- 
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soning  from  hmnan  conduct  to  human  intelligence  and  personality 
we  reason  from  the  seen  to  the  imseen,  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. Do  I  see  the  consciousness  of  my  fellows?  Not  at  alL 
Why  do  I  call  them  intelligent  ?  Because  of  the  actions  which  I 
do  see  and  which  resemble  my  own  when  I  plan  and  execute. 
We  have  here  the  strict  pronouncement  of  reason  upon  the  fact 
of  consciousness.  We  believe  that  mindless  brain-particles,  how- 
ever subtly  combining,  as  they  contain  no  consciousness,  no  in- 
telligence, no  volition,  cannot  be  the  full  account  of  human 
nature.  We  believe  in  the  consciousness,  intelligence,  self-hood  of 
ourselves  and  our  fellows.  We  do  not  hesitate  one  moment  to 
attribute  the  wonders  of  civilization  to  the  mind  of  man.  We 
believe  intensely  and  rationally  in  thought,  desire,  affection,  voli- 
tion, as  the  sources  of  men's  actions  and  accomplishments.  Why 
must  we  not  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  wonders  of  the  universe  ? 
What  escape  is  there  from  such  application  of  it  if,  at  the  same 
time,  we  hold  to  intelligence,  feeling,  and  will  as  true  causes  in 
human  affairs?  If  man,  as  conscious  personality,  made  cities, 
why  did  not  God,  as  conscious  personality,  make  the  heavens  and 
the  earth?  Because  Ood  is  nowhere  to  be  found?  Neither  is 
conscious  personality  anywhere  to  be  found.  If  you  go  back  and 
back  and  back  in  the  world's  history  you  nowhere  come  upon  in- 
telligence, you  find  nothing  but  mindless  particles  and  their  cease- 
less motions.  In  the  same  manner  if  you  go  back  and  back  and 
back  in  the  history  of  the  individual  you  find  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  but  mindless  brain  particles  and  their  combinations. 

It  would  seem  that  unless  materialism  be  the  full  account  of 
man  atheism  is  not  the  full  account  of  nature.  From  the  first  of 
my  thinking  on  these  matters  I  have  been  persuaded  that  the 
issue  between  atheism  and  theism  was  the  issue  between  material- 
ism and  spiritualism.  Many  hold  that  materialism  is  an  exploded 
error,  and  need  trouble  us  no  longer.  Many  hold  that  evolution 
can  be  accepted  as  the  account  of  all  things,  and  at  the  same  time 
consist  somehow  with  a  vigorous  orthodoxy.  If  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion be  the  law  of  God,  how  great  is  God :  far  greater  than  the 
Almighty  of  our  lower  culture  who  simply  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  outright  and  formed  man  in  his  image.  This  is  child- 
ishness. Physical  science  will  not  teach  religion,  or  be  made  to 
do  so  by  any  impressiveness  of  theological  gesture.  What  does 
physical  science  know  of  religion  ?  Not  one  whit  more  than  of 
consciousness.  Is  physical  science  materialistic  ?  Most  certainly. 
With  what  has  she  any  concern  except  matter  and  the  manif  esta- 
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tions  of  matter?  Is  there  any  other  soienoe  than  physical  sci- 
ence? One  of  the  best  signs  of  our  times  is  the  aflBrmatiTe 
answer  to  this  question  from  the  side  of  psychology.  Psychology 
is  the  science  of  consciousness,  as  mathematics  is  flie  science  <rf 
number,  geology  the  science  of  liie  earth,  and  philology  of  lan- 
guage. Can  anything  be  known  about  the  manifestations  of 
consciousness  and  their  conditions  both  physical  and  mental? 
Assuredly  there  can,  and  to  the  establishment  of  this  knowledge 
psychology  is  addressing  herself  in  an  inductive,  experimental  man- 
ner. Psychology  may  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  necessary  sup-' 
plement  to  physiology  and  all  physical  science.  The  conyicticm  is 
now  widening  and  deepening  that,  while  physical  science  is  neces- 
sarily materialistic,  the  fuller  account  of  man  must  be  sought  else- 
where. Instead  of  attempting  to  obliterate  distinctions  and  to 
make  physical  science  teach  what  she  has  no  concern  with,  let  ns 
rather  look  to  the  proper  source  for  that  teaching  which  deals 
with  consciousness  and  the  non-material  realities.  ETolution  does 
not  teach  (rod.  Unless  you  beg  the  question  at  starting,  evolation 
will  show  nothing  of  a  superintending  intelligence  directing  all 
things  in  wisdom.  Evolution  means  the  devel<^ment  of  the 
homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous.  How  can  it  escape  notice 
that  this  homogeneous  is  not  God,  or  even  the  shadow  of  Grod  7 
How  can  it  escape  notice,  further,  that  the  development  of  tiiis 
homogeneous  is  a  purely  physical  process  due  to  action  and  reac- 
tion without  the  slightest  trace  of  Gbd  ?  The  starting-point  cl 
evolution  is  in  the  simple,  not  the  complex,  —  in  undifferentiated 
substance,  not  in  the  transcendent  being  of  God  as  controlling 
intelligence. 

Let  ns  say  that  evolution  is  true ;  let  us  even  follow  J^ickel's 
advice,  and  put  it  into  the  public  schools  to  be  taught  by  law  like 
the  multiplication-table.  What  of  theism?  From  the  side  of 
such  teaching  nothing  at  alL  The  order,  design,  beauty,  of  the 
universe  originate  in  no  intelligence ;  they  are  not  order,  design, 
beauty,  for  tliese  are  but  names  of  our  devising  chosen  to  ^mbol- 
ize  states  of  consciousness.  Why  not  cease  attempting  to  baptize 
evolution  and  bring  it  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  that  it  may  pre- 
tend to  praise  Him  whom  it  knows  not  and  cannot  know  ?  We 
meet,  however,  another  series  of  realities  in  consciousness.  We 
find  intelligence,  desire,  and  resolute  will ;  we  find  them  potent 
factors  in  the  unfolding  wonders  of  the  social  world.  Who  will 
accept  physiology  in  place  of  psychology  as  an  account  of  these 
truths  ?    Physiology  has  no  concern  with  them.     Her  account  of 
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human  oonduot  as  a  physiological  aocottnt  is  perfeot  Is  it  the 
Jkdl  aoeount  7  If  not,  how  is  evolution  the  full  account  of  nature  ? 
The  truth  is  that  man's  actions,  as  far  as  can  he  seen^  are  exactly 
like  the  actions  of  wind  and  wave  and  sun  and  moon — they  are 
out  and  oat  mechanicaL  There  is  no  more  design  in  them,  as  far 
as  physical  observation  can  detect,  than  there  is  in  the  revolution 
of  the  earth,  the  fall  of  the  rain>drops,  or  the  roaring  of  the 
sea.  If  you  tell  how  the  earth,  rushing  through  space,  is  kept  to 
her  course,  not  by  Grod  but  by  the  sun,  so  yon  may  tell  how  man, 
speeding  through  his  years  of  strife,  is  kept  to  his  course,  even  in 
minutest  detail,  by  digestion.  Unless  digestion  be  the  whole  of 
man,  how  is  that  sun  the  whole  of  earth  ?  This  is  reasoning  from 
man  to  Ood?  Certainly,  —  how  else  does  the  atheist  reason  but 
from  man  to  not-God  ? 

Has  it  not  everywhere  been  accepted  as  right  reason  to  advance 
from  what  we  experience  to  what  transcends  experience  7  Has 
not  the  rule  for  this  process  been  also  admitted,  namely,  the  rule 
of  resemblance  7  If  from  the  phenomena,  man's  actions,  we  con- 
clude to  the  noumenon,  personal  intelligence,  why  shall  we  not 
conclude  from  tlie  phenomena  of  nature  to  the  noumenon,  divine 
intelligence  7  It  should  be  distinctly  observed  that  these  con- 
siderations are  not  at  all  in  the  line  of  design-arguments. 

These  arguments,  not  excepting  the  best  of  them  Q^  Les  Causes 
Finales,'*  par  Paul  Janet),  beg  the  question  at  starting.  If  there 
be  design  in  nature,  of  course  a  designer  is  proved.  For  design 
means  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  But  no  one  who 
has  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  such  manifestations 
as  those  of  reflex  nerve-activity  will  doubt  that  a  vast  amount  of 
definite  result  is  accomplished  without  the  least  consciousness  or 
design.  Nerve  discharges  are  compounded  and  recompounded, 
and  with  each  increasing  complexity  of  adjustment  movements 
are  produced  which  achieve  precise  ends.  To  say  that  these  of 
themselves  display  intelligence  is  to  exceed  the  testimony.  The 
marked  characteristic  of  all  these  movements  is  exactly  the  ab- 
sence of  consciousness.  So  plain  is  this,  in  every  instance,  that 
we  can  predict  the  results  and  alter  them  at  pleasure,  which  is  im- 
possible when  consciousness  appears. 

All  attempts  made  in  late  years  to  preserve  the  design^trgii- 
ment  seem  painfully  deficient  at  the  crucial  points.  The  strongest 
form  in  which  all  that  is  covered  by  the  word  ^^  teleology  "  may 
appear  is  the  form  of  general  order.  This  is  admirably  expressed 
in  the  following  language  from  Physicus :  ^^  But  forasmuch  as  the 
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progress  of  science  has  shown  that  within  experience  the  mediod 
of  the  supreme  causality  is  absolutely  uniform,  the  hypoUiesis  <A 
fortuity  is  rendered  irrationaL  And  let  us  think  of  this  snpieme 
causality  as  we  may,  the  huot  remains  that  from  it  there  fnniwatffl 
a  directive  influence  of  uninterrupted  consistency,  on  a  scale  at 
stupendous  magnitude  and  exact  precision  worthy  of  our  highest 
possible  conceptions  of  deiiy."  ^  The  same  writer  quotes  Baden 
Powell's  well-known  language  as  follows :  ^  The  very  essence  at 
the  whole  argument  is  the  invanAble  preservation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  order;  not  necessarily  such  as  we  can  discern,  but  the 
universal  conviction  of  the  unfailing  subordination  of  everything 
to  some  grand  principles  of  law,  and  the  successive  subordinatioQ 
of  such  laws  to  others  of  still  higher  generality  to  an  extent  tran- 
scending our  conceptions.  For  a  correct  apprehension  of  the 
whole  argument  the  one  essential  requisite  is  to  have  obtained  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  grasp  of  this  one  grand  principle  of  law 
pervading  nature,  or  rather  constituting  the  very  idea  of  nature." 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  late  Professor  Diman,'  though  quoting  at 
length  this  reproduction  of  Baden  Powell,  is  entirely  silent  as 
to  the  reply  made  by  Physicus.  Equally  singular,  from  another 
side,  is  the  remark  of  Professor  Hicks  ^  on  the  answer  of  Fhysicns, 
an  answer  which  he  does  not  state,  but  of  which  he  makes  this 
off-hand  disposition  :  *^  The  general  argument  of  Physicus  against 
eutaxiology  is  a  colossal  fallacy.  He  makes  order  spring  from  the 
persistence  of  force  and  the  primary  qualities  of  matter.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  imparts  such  prodigious  and  mysterious  energy  to 
this  ubiquitous  and  illimitable  x,  this  tremendous  unknown,  which 
he  calls  persistence  of  force,  that  he  makes  a  deity  of  it.  Thus 
alone  is  he  able  to  account  for  the  &cts  which  constitute  the  data 
of  theism:  Se  sets  np  a  God  to  make  us  believe  there  is  no 
God:' 

Leaving  this  paragraph  with  its  sad  array  of  adjectives,  let 
us  hear  Physicus  himself :  *^  I  have  quoted  these  passages  from 
Powell  at  length,  because  they  convey  in  a  more  forcible,  g^uaided, 
and  accurate  manner  than  any  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
the  strictly  rational  standing  of  this  great  subject  prior  to  the 
date  at  which  the  above-quoted  passage  was  written.  All  and 
every  law  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  persistence 
of  force  and  the  primary  qualities  of  matter.  That  this  is  so 
must  be  evident  if  we  consider  that,  were  it  not  so,  force  could 

^  A  Candid  Exammatian  of  Theiim.  *  Tkt  Tkektie  Argum&A 

*  A  Critique  of  Drngn-Argumenu. 
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not  be  permanent  nor  matt^  constant.  For  instance,  if  action 
and  reaction  were  not  inyariably  equal  and  opposite,  force  would 
not  be  invariably  persistent,  seeing  that  in  no  case  can  the  formula 
iajl  unless  some  one  or  other  of  the  forces  concerned,  or  parts  of 
them,  disappear.  Eyery  natural  law,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as 
the  formula  of  a  sequence  which  must  either  ensue  upon  certain 
forces  of  a  given  intensity  impinging  upon  certain  given  quanti- 
ties, kinds,  and  forms  of  matter,  or  else,  by  not  ensuing,  prove 
that  the  force  or  matter  concerned  were  not  of  a  permanent 
nature.'' 

**  But  now  observe  a  more  important  point.  The  previous  es- 
sential conditions  remaining  unaltered,  namely,  the  persistence  of 
matter  aud  force,  as  well  as,  or  rather  let  us  say,  consequently,  the 
law  of  gravitation,  these  conditions,  I  say,  remaining  constant, 
and  the  newly  established  relations  would  necessarily,  of  them- 
selves^  give  origin  to  new  laws.  For  wherever  two  given  quan- 
tities of  force  and  matter  met  in  one  of  the  normal  relations, 
they  would,  of  necessity,  give  rise  to  novel  effects,  and  whenever, 
on  any  future  occasion,  similar  quantities  of  force  and  matter 
again  so  met,  precisely  timUar  effects  would,  of  necessity,  occur  ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  similar  effects,  under  similar  conditions,  is 
all  that  we  mean  by  a  natural  law.^^  The  so-called  colossal 
fallacy  proves  to  be  a  clear-sighted  interpretation  of  order;  of 
order,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  constant  quan- 
tities, matter,  and  force.  Professor  Hicks  defends  the  argument 
from  order,  and  seeks  to  overthrow  all  appeal  to  design.  He  says : 
^^  The  fundamental  position  of  eutaxiology  is  that  order  and  har- 
mony are  marks  of  intelligence.  They  imply  that  there  has  been 
a  preconceived  plan  to  which  the  phenomena  in  question  have 
been  made  to  conform.  The  intelligence  pervading  the  universe 
must  be  the  first  plank  of  that  bridge  by  which  alone  we  may 
ever  hope  to  span  the  mighty  chasm  which  lies  between  us  and  a 
demonstration  that  there  is  a  God."  He  asks,  ^^  Is  it  true  that 
the  presence  of  order  is  an  invariable  mark  of  mind?"  and 
admits  that  the  fate  of  his  argument  depends  entirely  upon  the 
answer  to  this  question.  After  the  hard  words  which  the  pro- 
fessor had  for  Physicus,  we  would  not  look  for  the  following  state, 
ment :  ^*  It  may  appear  fatal  to  eutaxiology  to  admit  that  order 
flows  necessarily  [die  exact  position  of  Physicus]  from  the  prop-, 
erties  of  matter,  unless  we  have  proved  that  matter  is  not  eter- 
naL"  Kant  is  then  named  as  not  shrinking  at  all  from  the  ad- 
mission of  necessity :  ^^  On  the  contrary,  he  says  that  if  matter  is 
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80  0(m8titiited  that  it  must  prodnoe  an  orderly  and  bescttifal  world, 
then  an  intelligent  being  mnst  have  created  matter  and  endowed  it 
with  Booh  properties.  The  point  is  well  taken.  £ataxiology  tlms 
raises  a  strong  presomption,  at  least,  against  the  eternity  of  matter. 
But  the  eternity  of  matter  is  not  demonstrated.  Let  the  adieist 
maintain,  if  he  will,  that  the  order  of  nature  flows  necessarily  from 
inherent  properties  of  matter  [exactly  the  position  of  Physiciis]. 
The  logical  outcome  of  such  a  claim  is  the  intelligent  autfiorahq) 
of  the  matter  itself,  with  its  properties  and  orderly  sequences.*' 
From  these  sentences  it  would  appear  that  the  professor  had  come 
to  reoogniie  the  ^^  colossal  fallacy"  as  a  possible  position  of  reason, 
and  further  that  he  considered  die  argument  frmn  order  weighty 
enough  to  prow  an  intelligent  Creator  as  well  as  fashioner  of 
matter.  It  seems  every  way  more  consonant  with  reason  to  aceqst 
the  position  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  discussion,  and  affirm 
that  the  existence  of  Crod  cannot  be  demonstrated.  We  are  then 
to  inquire  for  evidences,  that  is,  experienced  facts,  which  point  in 
the  direction  of  theism.  The  affirmative  answer  to  the  question 
whether  order  is  a  mark  of  mind  will  be  but  the  usual  petitio  ;  it 
will  rest  upon  that  interpretation  of  order  which  means  intel- 
Ugenoe.  If,  as  Physicus  maintains,  order  is  simply  similar  resnk 
under  similar  conjunctions  of  force  and  matter,  then  order  is  in 
no  sense  an  evidence  of  mind. 

Leaving  all  such  considerations  and  experiencing  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  that  is,  knowing  it  as  representative  of  something 
immaterial  and  intelligent,  we  meet  a  fact  worth  more  to  theism 
than  any  and  all  design  arguments.  IE  matter  as  we  know  it  and 
must  know  it  cannot  be  called  the  source  of  consciousness,  dien 
consciousness  is  a  real  cause  in  the  otherwise  purely  mechanical 
actions  of  men.  And  further,  if  consciousness  al(me,  as  intelligenoe 
and  will,  can  account  for  the  wondrous  things  man  has  done,  then 
consciousness  alone,  as  intelligence  and  will,  can  furnish  the  true 
account  of  the  more  wondrous  things  done  in  nature  from  day  to 
day. 

The  recent  articles  of  Professor  Fiske  ^  are  not  only  written  with 
his  usual  clearness  and  strength,  but  are  singularly  suggestive  of 
that  realizati<Hi  of  consciousness  which  is  iJie  feature  in  much  of 
our  latest  thought  on  these  subjects.  Professor  Fiske  recognizes 
that  physics  calls  the  animating  principle  of  the  universe  ^^  foroe,^ 
and  he  recognixes,  also,  that  such  a  term  nowise  enlightens  us. 
*^  Taken  by  itself,  it  is  meaningless ;  it  acquires  its  meaning  only 
^  Hie  Idea  of  God,  AikuUic  MmMy,  Not.  and  Dee.,  1885. 
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from  the  relations  in  which  it  is  used."  This  force,  however,  is 
not  an  abstraction,  but  is  ^^  the  one  reality  which  underlies  all  ap- 
pearances and  from  the  presence  of  which  we  can  never  escape." 
He  would  translate  the  term  ^^  force  "  into  something  more  con- 
crete, though  he  has  pronounced  it  in  no  sense  an  abstraction. 
He  therefore  speaks  of  the  Power  which  is  everywhere  displayed 
in  phenomena.  Most  pertinent  are  his  next  questions,  ^^  What  is 
this  infinite  and  eternal  Power  like  7  Can  we  regard  it  as,  in  any 
wise  [italics  the  present  writer's]  material,  or  can  we  speak  of 
its  universal  and  ceaseless  activity  as,  in  any  wise,  the  working  of 
blind  necessity  ?  "  He  answers  these  questions  by  the  unqual^ed 
assertion  that  ^'  we  cannot  regard  the  infinite  and  eternal  power  as, 
in  any  wise,  material,  nor  can  we  attribute  its  workings  to  blind 
necessity.''  This  language,  in  its  negative  form  of  affirmation,  is 
sufficiently  orthodox  for  the  most  conservative.  The  force  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  immaterial  power,  which  does  not  in  any  sense 
work  according  to  blind  necessity.  This  almost  leaves  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  works  by  intelligent  self-direction,  which  is  all  the 
orthodox  intend  by  personality.  In  the  same  connection.  Professor 
Fiske  says  of  matter,  '^  It  is  but  the  generalized  name  we  give  to 
those  modifications  which  we  refer  immediately  to  an  unknown 
something  outside  of  ourselves."  This  means  that  matter  is  a 
term  repi*esenting  one  of  the  highest  generalizations  of  the  mind 
working  inductively;  that  we  are  not  to  regard  matter  as  an 
entity  existing  apart  from  ourselves  and  of  such  and  such  a  nature 
corresponding  to  our  predications.  ^'  All  the  qualities  of  matter," 
says  Professor  Fiske,  ^^  are  what  the  mind  makes  them."  It  seems 
strange  the  writer  of  the  above  did  not  see  that  the  same  position 
holds  equally  true  of  the  terms  ^^  force,"  ^^power."  These  also  are 
symbols  chosen  to  express  the  highest  generalization  of  the  mind 
working  inductively.  That  force  or  power  represent  entities  ex- 
isting independently  of  ourselves,  and  possessing  in  themselves 
such  and  such  characteristics,  is  but  mediaeval  realism  over  again, 
as  my  fellow-townsman,  Judge  Stallo,^  has  most  forcibly  shown. 
Professor  Fiske  says,  "  We  know  our  own  minds  directly. ^^  If 
anything  more  be  meant  by  this  than  that  we  are  immediately 
conscious,  if  anything  be  here  asserted  as  to  direct  knowledge  of 
mind-nature,  the  position  is  untenable.  We  are  conscious — the 
states  of  consciousness  are  persistently  discriminated  by  us  from 
the  not-ourselves.  Their  features  are  so  peculiar  that  we  describe 
them  by  such  terms  as  ^^  personality,"  ^^  intelligence,  *^  volition." 
^  Modem  Physical  Concepts. 
VOL.  VI.  — NO.  36.  40 
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These,  agaiiif  are  simply  generalised  terms,  letting  us  nowise  into 
the  full  nature  of  mind. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  orthodoxy  of  Professor  Fiske,  as  aboye 
negatively  expressed,  is  soon  limited  and  made  vague  enough  for 
the  most  ethereal  transcendentalist.  He  writes:  ^But  in  &ns 
conceiving  of  God  as  p^chical,  as  a  Being  with  whom  the  human 
soul  in  the  deepest  sense  owns  kinship,  we  must  beware  of  too 
carelessly  ascribing  to  Him  those  specialized,  psychical  attributes 
characteristic  of  humanity,  which  one  and  all  imply  limitation 
and  weakness.'*  ^^  Omniscience,  for  example,  has  been  ascribed 
to  Gh>d  in  every  system  of  theism ;  yet  the  psychical  nature  to 
which  all  events,  past,  present,  and  future  can  be  always  simul- 
taneously present,  is  clearly  as  far  removed  from  the  limited  and 
serial  psychical  nature  of  man  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth.'*  The  mystery  of  knowledge  in  the  case  of  man  is  suffi- 
ciently great ;  so  great,  in  fact,  as  to  be  forever  beyond  solution. 
Nevertheless  human  knowledge  is  a  reality.  If  Grod  be  psychical, 
and  if  He  work,  in  no  sense,  according  to  blind  necessity,  why 
should  we  refuse  to  predicate  of  Him  omniscience ;  at  the  same 
time  imderstanding  tiiat  we  know  no  more  about  the  method  of  his 
knowledge  than  we  do  of  his  working  or  of  our  own  knowledge  and 
action.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  comprehension  of  many 
writers  on  these  subjects  is  appalling.  It  often  seems  that  they 
must  have  had  secret  consultation  with  some  private  autobiography 
of  Ood,  so  fully  do  they  describe  his  nature,  plans,  and  modes  of 
operation.  A  sense  of  ignorance  would,  for  all  these  over-in- 
formed ones,  prove  the  first  step  toward  usefulness.  Meanwhile, 
however,  what  shall  our  idea  of  God  contain,  this  idea  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  consonant  with  modem  progress?  Professor  Hdce 
assures  us  that  God  may  be  regarded  as  quasi-psychical^  and  ^  we 
are  not  debarred  from  ascribing  such  nature  to  Him  because  we 
can  frame  no  proper  conception  of  such  a  nature  as  absolute  and 
infinite.**  The  point  is  of  vital  importance  to  theism.  As  Kant 
has  well  said:  ^^The  conception  of  God  involves  not  merely  a 
blindly  operating  nature  as  the  eternal  root  of  things,  but  a  Su- 
preme Being  that  shall  be  the  author  of  all  things  by  free  and 
understanding  action,  and  it  is  this  conception  alone  which  has 
any  interest  for  us.**  This  free  and  understanding  action  is  surely 
enough  for  any  sensible  theist  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
something  more  than  quasppsychical.  A  Supreme  Being  whose 
actions  are  free  and  according  to  understanding  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  man's  moral  and  religious  nature.    His  perfection 
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will  be  ground  of  obligation,  since  all  feel  constraint  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Excellent  One,  and  his  intelligence  will  allow  worship 
and  communion^  without  which  religion  fails. 

These  articles  may  be  closed  by  brief  statements  respecting  an- 
other fact,  which,  according  to  its  interpretation,  will  be  accepted 
or  rejected  as  proof  for  the  theistic  conclusion*  I  refor  to  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  that  is,  to  the  fact  ordinarily  called  con- 
science. 

By  conscience,  rightly  understood,  is  meant  the  power  to  dis- 
cern, that  is,  ibioto,  moral  distinctions.  Mathematical  distinc- 
tions are  known  by  the  intellect.  Thousands  of  people  never 
make  them  simply  because  they  have  never  been  pointed  out; 
when  pointed  out,  all  make  them.  So  with  the  distinctions  right 
and  wrong.  A  child  might  be  placed  on  some  desert  island  and 
never  make  them,  though  he  should  attain  mature  years.  Nothing 
in  his  experience  would  call  into  exercise  the  power  to  know  these 
differences.  Let  the  opportunity  come,  however,  and  the  distinc- 
tions will  be  made.  He  will  know  the  constraint  of  obligation. 
In  what  has  been  said  nothing  is  implied  of  the  old  notion  that 
conscience,  apart  from  intellect,  sees  the  right  and  the  wrong  of 
given  courses  of  conduct.  As  to  what  may  be  the  right  in  any 
special  case  conscience  is  totally  blind.  This  must  be  determined 
by  painstaking  effort  of  the  mind,  reviewing  the  whole  situation. 
Conscience  is  simply  the  knowledge,  the  unshaken  conviction,  that 
a  distinction  obtains  between  right  and  wrong,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  right  must  be  done  and  wrong  avoided. 

Now  the  question  for  theism  to  answer  is  whether  this  making 
of  moral  distinctions  is  a  primary,  a  priori  mode  of  the  human 
being,  or  whether  it  results  from  the  education  of  the  child  in 
families  and  under  the  restraints  of  pains  and  pleasures.  The  in- 
tuitionalists  have  made  what  seems  a  fatal  error  in  attempting  to 
build  their  moral  systems  on  some  other  foundation  than  that  of 
theism.  They  have  thought  it  possible  to  distinguish  between 
morality  and  religion,  so  that,  tiieoretically,  a  man  might  be  a 
moralist  of  the  extreme  intuition  type  and  at  the  same  time  an 
atheist  The  talk  of  these  men  has  always  been  of  an  abstract 
moral  law,  of  an  eternal  right,  somehow  and  somewhere  above  the 
individual  soul,  which  constrains  obedience.  As  matter  of  &ot, 
the  only  defensible  position  for  the  intuitional  moralist  is  theism. 
Abstract  right  is  abstract  nothing.  The  eternal  law  of  right 
no  more  exists  above  and  apart  from  persons  and  actions,  than 
the  eternal  law  of  gravitation  exists  above  and  apart  from  matter 
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falliiig.  Wliat  do  we  mean  by  jostioe  ?  Simply  just  actions.  So 
with  virtue  and  all  the  abstract  terms.  The  prodigious  fallacy 
of  gpiving  to  the  highest  results  of  our  generalizing  faculty,  actual, 
independent  existence,  as  such,  apart  from  the  things  from  which 
we  generalized,  seems  likely  never  to  cease. 

As  to  this  matter  of  conscience,  it  leads  us  straight  to  Grod  as  a 
Perfect  Being,  whose  petfecUon  alone  constrains ;  or  it  must  be 
accounted  for  as  a  derivative,  by  evolution.  And  then  it  will  find 
its  authority  not  in  itself,  or  in  abstract  right,  duty,  beauty,  or  any 
such  non-existences,  but  exactiy  where  Mr.  Bain  puts  it,  in  the 
statute-book  of  the  land  in  which  we  live.  If,  by  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man,  we  understand  an  a  priori  form  of  his  psychical 
being  then  the  authority  of  conscience  must  be  found  only  in  a 
Perfect  Being* 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  an  application  of  the  moral 
argument  entirely  different  from  the  one  ordinarily  made.  It  does 
not  affirm  that  conscience  proves  God,  but  it  does  positively  assert 
that  unless  the  moral  manifestation  of  our  nature  be  derivative, 
that  is,  an  evolution  from  something  in  every  sense  non-moral,  its 
authority  must  rest  in  the  personal  excellence  of  a  Perfect  Being. 

In  conclusion :  A  fact  of  much  weight  for  theism  is  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  religious  nature  of  man. 

Here  certain  pregnant  sentences  from  the  articles  of  Professor 
Hske  may  well  be  pondered.  *^  The  human  soul  shrinks  from  the 
thought  that  it  is  without  kith  or  kin  in  all  this  wide  universe.  Our 
reaB(m  [italics  the  present  writer's]  demands  that  there  shall  be 
a  reasonableness  in  the  constitution  of  things.  This  demand  is 
a  fact  in  our  psychical  nature  as  positive  and  irrepressible  as  our 
acceptance  of  geometrical  axioms  and  our  rejection  of  whatever 
controverts  such  axioms.  No  ingenuity  of  argument  can  bring  us 
to  believe  that  the  infinite  Sustainer  of  the  universe  will  put  us 
to  permanent  intellectual  confusion.  There  is  in  every  earnest 
thinker  a  craving  after  a  Final  Cause,  and  this  craving  can  no 
more  be  extinguished  than  our  belief  in  objective  reality.  The 
utter  demolition  of  anthropomorphism  would  be  the  demolition  of 
tiieism.'' 

What  we  must  all  admit  to  be  ^  reality  in  these  utterances  is 
expressed  in  the  saying,  ^*  The  human  soul  shrinks  from  the  thought 
that  it  is  without  kith  or  kin  in  all  this  wide  universe." 

Looked  at  in  one  way,  the  fact  of  the  soul's  desire  cannot  be 
taken  as  proof  that  a  being  corresponding  to  this  desire  exists. 
Looked  at  in  another  way,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  of  adaptation 
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between  the  being  desired  and  the  soul  desiring,  this  fact  has  much 
significance.  The  words  *^  kitii  and  kin  '*  are  the  right  words,  ex- 
actly the  right  words.  As  fiobertson  phrased  it,  the  relationship 
we  long  for  is  one  of  consanguinity.  Now  it  seems  not  unjust  to 
say  that  the  idea  of  God  gpiven  us  by  Professor  Fiske  is  unable  to 
meet  the  want  he  so  forcibly  recognizes.  A  quasi-psychical  being 
of  whom  we  must  be  careful  to  predicate  no  likeness  to  ourselves 
will  not  supply  that  soul  cry  for  kith,  for  kin,  for  recisonahlenesB. 
If  all  our  tlunking  must  be  in  terms  of  our  own  consciousness ;  if 
we  cannot  refuse  to  translate  all  the  not-ourselves  into  terms  of 
ourselves,  what  shall  we  do  with  this  quasi-psychical  power  except 
to  say  of  it :  Thou  God,  Father  of  my  soul,  to  Thee  I  come  —  help 
me  ?  Here  in  this  possibility  of  personal  communion  is  the  life  of 
all  religion.  Here  is  that  anthropomorphism  without  which  theism 
fails.  In  what  way  do  we  belittle  the  almighty  power  by  thinking 
of  it  as  intelligent,  as  sufficiently  psychical  to  know  us  and  to  be 
known  of  us?  There  is  a  strong  dread  manifested  by  Professor 
Fiske  and  many  others  of  ascribing  personality,  intelligence,  affec- 
tion, to  God.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  dread  rests  on  a  false 
supposition  with  respect  to  personality.  To  say  of  a  man  that  he  is 
personal  is  not  to  say  you  understand  him,  have  resolved  the  mys- 
tery of  his  being.  To  say  of  God  that  He  is  personal  is  not  to  say 
that  you  have  disclosed  his  nature  and  brought  the  infinite  to  the 
finite.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor  Fiske  declare  that  there  is  some 
outward  existence,  but  they  cannot  say  that  it  is  what  it  seems. 
Yet  they  feel  no  reluctance  in  using  certain  physical  language 
about  it.  Their  reluctance  appears  only  when  such  terms  as  con- 
sciousness, intelligence,  are  brought  forward.  There  is  a  strong 
conviction  that  these  words  make  known  the  unknowable.  In  fact, 
however,  they  no  more  do  so  than  the  terms  used  by  the  pure  phys- 
icist. Are  there  any  facts  which  justify  the  physicist  in  his  use  of 
language  ?  Most  certainly ;  even  though  this  language  may  not  sum 
up  and  declare  the  entire  nature  of  that  to  which  it  refers.  Are 
there  any  facts  justifying  the  use  of  the  terms  **  consciousness," 
"  personality,"  "  intelligence,"  "  affection  "  ?  We  have  found  that 
there  are  such  facts,  even  though  material  science  cannot  front 
one  of  them  —  even  though  they  have  never  been  seen  and  never 
been  heard.  Because  of  these  facts  we  form  the  terms  *^  conscious- 
ness," **  personality,"  "  intelligence,"  well  knowing  that  our  sym^ 
bols  do  not  lay  bare  the  mystery  whose  reality  tiiey  assert  In 
like  manner,  when  we  say.  Thou,  O  God,  seest  me,  —  what  have 
we  done  but  to  express  our  thought  of  God  in  terms  that  come 
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dosest  to  us,  are  most  real?    Grant  that  some  child  or  some  man 

pictures  God  with  human  eye  piercing  the  spaces  and  reading  our 

thoughts ;  grant  that  further  knowledge  might  do  away  with  all 

this  physical  imagery,  may  there  not  remain  the  infinite  mystery 

that  Gt)d  knows  us,  even  as  under  physiological  materialism  there 

remains  the  great  mystery  that  we  know  our  fellows  and  enter 

somewhat  into  their  being? 

W.  E.  Benedict. 
Untveiuutt  or  Cincinnatl 


"THE  THINGS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE   SHAKEN." 

In  the  agitation  and  drift  of  transition  periods,  there  is  a 
natural  outreach  after  that  which  "  cannot  be  shaken  "  and  shall 
"  remain."  But  whether  we  look  over  the  realm  of  nature  or  of 
mind,  the  element  of  stability  and  changelessness  is  with  forces, 
not  with  forms ;  the  former,  with  their  laws  of  action,  uniform  and 
eternal,  but  blending  with  phenomena  infinitely  varied  and  con- 
stantly changing,  insomuch  that,  if  I  may  use  tlie  paradox,  notb> 
ing  seems  constant  but  change,  nothing  uniform  but  diversity, 
nothing  stable  but  movement.  There  is  an  abiding  identity  of 
forces  and  of  their  laws  of  action,  but  the  forms  they  create  <» 
develop  are  infinite  in  number,  succession,  and  variety. 

The  unity  of  the  life  of  the  world,  physical  and  spiritual,  is  in 
powers  which  lie  behind  the  things  which  are  seen,  so  that  "  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  not  made  of  the  things  which  do  ap- 
pear." As,  for  instance,  in  the  natural  realm,  gravitation,  elec- 
tricity, chemical  affinity,  and  the  like,  are  forces  everywhere  and 
perpetually  the  same,  but  with  phenomena  of  all  the  varieties  of 
form,  color,  quality,  and  movement  we  behold  in  the  physical 
universe.  So  in  the  spiritual  realm,  a  Gt)d  of  infinite  and  eternal 
reason,  power,  and  love  is  behind  and  above  all ;  but  the  aspects 
of  being,  thought,  and  action  with  which  He  passes  before  the 
vision  of  the  intelligent  universe  are  infinite  in  variety  and  suc- 
cession. All  these  are  but  the  endlessly  varied  and  progressive 
revelation  of  the  everlasting  and  immutable  One,  "with  whom  is 
no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning." 

Christianity,  which  is  his  consummate  revelation,  has  its  abiding 
and  unchangeable  character  in  that  of  its  Bevelator,  in  the  per- 
petuity of  its  forces  immanent  in  Him;   not  in  the  phases  of 
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haman  thought  reflecting  that  manifestation  or  which  have  been 
generated  under  it,  but  in  the  person  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God. 
Their  unity  and  perpetuity  lie  in  their  nexus  of  a  genetic,  logical, 
evolutionary  relation  to  Him ;  in  a  succession  which  is  not  de- 
structive or  substitutional,  but  supplemental  and  perfective ;  and 
in  which  change  is  but  germination,  development,  reform,  con- 
summation :  not  a  nullification  of  the  past  or  a  divorce  from  it, 
but  a  fulfillment  So  the  unity  in  the  economy  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  that  of  the  progressive  unfolding  of  himself ;  and  such, 
from  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  it  must  ever  be  with 
the  progressive  growth  of  the  world's  life.  The  life  of  the  world 
must  go  on  with  endless  agitation  and  change  in  the  phenomenal, 
together  with  a  perpetual  outreach  to  grasp  what  is  substantively 
changeless  and  eternal.  The  intelligent  direction  of  that  out- 
reach is  necessary  to  the  beneficent  order  and  living  faith  of  the 
world.  The  world  as  it  grows,  like  the  human  child  in  its  growth, 
continually  asks  questions,  and  that,  whether  its  growth  be  good  or 
evil.  Those  quest{6ns  have  to  be  answered  in  some  fashion,  and 
much  according  as  they  are  answered  will  be  its  growth  toward 
good  or  eviL  This  perpetual  progressive  questioning  is  the  law 
of  the  worid's  life  in  all  paths  of  speculation  or  knowledge,  and 
will  be  engaged  with  especial  activity  concerning  the  transcendent 
interests  in  the  realm  of  religion.  In  this  domain  eminently 
Christianity,  just  in  proportion  as  it  seems  evidently  destined  to 
be  the  don&inant  religion  of  the  future,  if  it  shall  have  any,  may 
naturally  expect  to  be  pierced  and  probed  through  and  through  by 
criticism,  skeptical  or  believing,  friendly  or  hostile,  on  every  side. 
This  process  wiU  necessarily  go  on  endlessly  with  the  ever  new  as- 
pects and  forms  of  things  opening  with  the  changing  stages  and 
standpoints  of  society. 

Now,  what  attitude  is  Christianity  to  assume  under  this  per- 
petually renewed  questioning  ?  Must  she  wait  ?  Must  she  assume 
the  apologetic  or  expectant  or  defensive  attitude,  and  regard  her- 
self as  on  trial,  as  long  as  this  critical  questioning  shall  continue? 
Evidently  she  must  then  wait  unto  the  world's  end ;  she  must  stand 
at  the  bar  of  the  world's  opinion  as  a  theorem  yet  to  be  vindicated 
and  verified,  until  her  great  Founder  himself  shall  descend  again 
visibly  upon  the  scene,  in  the  arbitrament  of  the  Grreat  Judgment 
itself. 

But  must  Christianity  thus  stand  waiting?  Is  there  not  some- 
thing equivalent  to  a  life  question  of  Christianity  that  may  be 
r^arded  as  already  settled  ?  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
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being  shaken,  and  entitling  her,  while  this  critical  questioning 
goes  on,  to  pass  from  the  negative  and  defensive  to  the  positive  and 
aggressive  attitude,  and  speak,  like  her  Master,  with  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes  ?  not  as  the  special  pleader,  the  apologist, 
or  theorist,  but  with  the  prerogative  of  assurance  and  command  ? 

I  believe  there  is  a  ground  for  such  assertion  of  authority,  above 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  the  current  order  of  Biblical  criticism,  and 
which  cannot  be  shaken  without  the  subversion  of  our  primordial 
principles  of  belief  and  methods  of  science,  and  the  necessary 
conditions  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Current  Biblical  —  and  eminently  that  which  is  termed  die 
^*  higher  "  —  criticism  is  clearly  exhibiting  certain  tendencies  of  in- 
quiry along  the  lines  of  which  the  mind  of  the  age  is  moving ;  ten- 
dencies which  we  cannot  evade  or  beat  back,  but  may  perchance 
enlighten  and  direct  to  right  issues,  or,  failing  of  that,  may  disarm 
of  their  apprehended  deadly  mischief  to  our  Christian  faith ;  and 
that,  even  though  we  may  not  as  yet  be  able  satisfactorily  to  answer 
all  the  questions  or  solve  all  the  difficulties  suggested. 

The  world  has  often  been  obliged  to  flank  or  mask  for  the  while 
obstacles  and  difficulties  in  its  direct  onward  march,  in  expecta- 
tion that  time  and  more  advanced  positions  in  other  directions 
may  hereafter  aid  us  so  that  we  may  be  able  in  time  to  tunnel  the 
Alps  which  now  compel  us  to  make  a  circuit  around  them,  or  to 
capture  a  position  by  turning  it,  which  we  cannot  directly  storm. 
May  we  not  thus  for  the  time  flank  or  mask  difficulties  in  the 
realm  of  religpion,  and  pass  on,  our  Christian  faith  meanwhile  not 
at  all  shaken,  nor  our  evangelistic  movements  at  all  arrested  by 
them? 

The  "  higher  criticism,"  so  called,  is  especially  pressing,  at  pres- 
ent, certain  questions  or  doubts  about  the  origin,  date,  authorship, 
inspiration,  canonicity,  and  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  or  some  portions  of  them  ;  which  questions  now  confront  us, 
and  which  asked,  whether  candidly  or  captiously,  reverently  or 
derisively,  in  anxious  alarm  for  Christianity  or  in  exultant  confi- 
dence of  its  downfall,  have  in  some  fashion  to  be  met.  If  the 
results  announced  as  reached  by  critics  of  this  school  seem  to  be 
in  conflict  with  our  current  and  long-wonted  modes  of  thinking, 
and  lie  beyond  our  immediate  competency  to  investigate  or  con- 
fute them,  it  is  legitimate  to  show,  by  way  of  answer,  that  how- 
ever curious,  important,  or  interesting  they  may  be,  they  do  not 
touch  the  life  of  our  Christian  faith,  and  have  no  claim  to  arrest 
Christian  evangelism  or  belief ;  that,  however  they  may  modify 
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our  methods  of  Christian  proof  or  theories  of  inspiration  or  reve- 
lation, they  are  of  no  force  to  break  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  or 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  religion,  or  turn  it  aside  from  its 
general  trend.  Meanwhile,  should  they  avail  to  turn  us  to  more 
positive,  simple,  and  compendious  methods  of  the  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity, — to  one  independent  of  the  issues  canvassed  by  the  Biblical 
criticism  above  noted  and  more  within  the  competency  of  the  mil* 
lions  than  that  at  present  most  current  with  us,  —  no  small  service 
will  have  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  and  faith. 
The  criticism  which  shall  have  compelled  a  diversion  from  methods 
prolix,  circuitous,  complicated,  and  difficult,  to  one  compendious, 
direct,  plain,  and  facile  to  common  men,  will  have  conferred  no 
common  boon.  The  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  Cape  Horn  or 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  that  have  wrought  to  the  creation  of  trans- 
continental railways  and  the  Suez  Canal  have  served  the  world 
well.  To  similar  beneficent  results  we  believe  the  difficulties  in 
the  old  paths  of  Christian  doctrine  or  proof,  suggested  in  transi- 
tion periods,  will  be  wrought  imder  the  administration  of  Him 
who  sits  Lord  over  the  thought  as  well  as  order  of  the  world.  We 
believe  such  transition  periods  are  sure  to  wait  on  the  life  of  the 
world,  whether  such  transition  shall  be  from  childhood  and  youth 
to  higher  manhood,  or  to  senility  and  decrepitude,  and  whether 
they  shall  be  symptomatic  of  health  or  sickness,  of  growth  or  de- 
cay. New  modes  and  phases  of  thought,  and  new  aspects  of  truth, 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  continued  being,  doing,  and 
suffering  of  the  race.  Movement  is  not  always  progress,  and  ever 
requires  to  be  interrogated,  scrutinized,  proved.  StiU,  we  who  be- 
lieve in  a  coming  kingdom  of  God  believe  that  He  is  in  the  world 
now,  ruling  and  overruling,  and  ultimating  movements,  to  the  fur- 
therance of  that  kingdom ;  that  the  promised  perpetual  presence 
of  Christ  is  with  his  people,  though  for  the  time  the  Pillar  of 
Cloud  and  of  Fire  may  marshal  through  deserts  and  mountains 
wild  and  drear ;  and  we  believe  that  questionings  which  seem  to 
stop  advancing  in  old  paths  are  not  always  flaming  swords  barring 
from  Eden,  but  rather  the  index  hand  of  the  Covenant  Angel 
pointing  the  better  way  to  the  glorious  land. 

Especially  is  this  true  if  they  turn  from  modes  of  Christian 
proof  which  are  inadequate,  or  impracticable,  or  inappreciable 
save  only  to  the  few,  to  those  whose  irrefragability  will  be  appre- 
hended and  felt  by  the  millions. 

And  here  it  may  be  requisite,  in  our  inquiry  after  things 
which  **  cannot  be  shaken,"  that  we  define  what  distinctiy  is  our 
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quest.  It  is  not  simply  after  truths  that  are  imperishable,  bat 
with  more  emphasis,  in  this  discussion,  after  those  which  are 
potent  to  grasp  and  hold  human  belief.  It  relates  not  so  much 
to  truth  in  its  essence  as  to  man's  apprehension  and  reception  o( 
it ;  and  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  indestructibility  of  tmth 
as  of  faith.  Truth  of  itself  is  eternal,  is  part  of  the  imperishal^ 
real,  and  can  no  more  be  torn  from  its  place  than  the  intertextore 
of  being  can  be  rent  asunder.  Moral  truths  anchored  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  nature  of  God,  can 
no  more  be  subverted  than  the  moral  uniyerse  or  the  throne  of 
God.  Their  changing  or  perishing  is  unthinkable.  No  conceiva- 
ble  agitation,  not  even  that  which  shall  shake  ^*  not  the  earth  (mfy, 
but  also  heaven,"  shall  have  power  to  disturb  them.  Their  seem- 
ing to  be  shaken  is  but  an  illusion  which  takes  place  in  the  hunum 
mind,  as  when  to  the  dwellers  on  the  earth's  sur&oe  the  shiver  of 
the  earthquake  may  seem  as  the  shudder  of  the  firmament. 

But  though  truths  themselves  may  not  be  shaken,  man's  belief 
in  them  may  be,  and  though  they  are  eternally  one,  their  aspects 
to  human  minds  may  be  widely  variant,  and  to  some  entirely  non- 
existent. Things  eternally  true  may  be  put  in  doubt  in  the  opin^ 
ions  of  men,  from  want  of  access  to  evidence  or  of  competency  or 
opportunity  to  weigh  that  evidence.  Or  those  may  be  clearly  in- 
telligible and  provable  to  higher  orders  of  being  or  to  men  of 
coming  ages,  that  are  not  so  to  us  of  the  present  period.  Or  those 
may  be  tmintelligible  and  unprovable  to  the  idiotic,  the  gronly 
ignorant,  or  the  imbruted  savage,  that  are  deariy  apprehensiUe 
and  verifiable  to  men  of  average  normal  capacity  and  intelligenoe. 
But  our  inquiry  is  for  a  form  of  Christian  truth  and  evidence 
competent  not  for  angels  and  coming  ages,  but  for  men,  and  those 
of  our  own  time;  nor  among  these  for  the  exceptionally  gifted 
and  cultured,  the  savant,  the  philosopher,  or  the  erudite,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  infant,  the  imbecile,  the  brutally  ignorant,  on  the 
other,  but  for  the  millions  of  average  capacity  and  intelligence  to 
understand  the  gospel  on  plain  presentation  of  it,  and  who,  if 
saved  at  all,  must,  with  the  necessaiy  limitations  of  their  condi- 
tions, be  saved  substantially  as  they  are.  The  quest  is  of  a  method 
of  Christian  proof  which  is  accessible,  apprehensible,  and  practica- 
ble for  ordinary  men,  ¥rithin  the  compass  of  their  time,  oppor- 
tunity, and  capacity  of  investigating  and  judging. 

Nor  is  the  question  merely  of  intellectual  competency,  but  of 
moral  as  welL  It  is  not  a  case  where,  as  in  mathematical  demon- 
stration, by  the  very  necessary  conditions  and  laws  of  thooghti 
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only  one  solntion  is  possible.  It  is  one  where  the  moral  quality 
comes  in  as  a  factor,  and  where  man  is  on  trial  for  the  acceptance 
of  truth  as  well  as  for  obedience  to  it. 

Christ  himself  qualifies  men's  receptiveness  of  his  gospel  by 
the  declaration  that  those  who  ^^  are  of  the  truth  will  hear  his 
voice  ;'*  that  is,  those  who  are  truthful,  truth-loving,  seeking  truth 
earnestly,  supremely,  with  the  pure  white  light  of  a  perfect  can- 
dor, not  from  curiosity  or  pride  or  worldly  interest,  but  from  a 
sincere  wish  to  do  the  wiU  of  the  Father,  —  they  shall  surely  find 
it,  and,  by  implication,  they  only.  The  heedless,  the  insincere,  the 
frivolous,  the  sophistical,  tiie  slave  of  lust  and  pride  and  passion 
would  pass  on,  deaf  to  the  Divine  voice.  There  would  be  no 
forcing  their  belief.  They  are  no  test  of  the  aptitude  of  truth  to 
grasp  and  hold  the  faith  of  men.  But  to  those  who  are,  as  above 
indicated,  ^*  of  the  truth,"  the  voice  of  Jesus  will  be  recognized  as 
the  utterance  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  to  the  potency  of  truth 
over  such  minds  only  that  our  present  argument  relates.  Indeed, 
beyond  that  any  discussion  were  nugatory,  as  faith  imto  salvation 
would  be  impossible.  He  that  loves  darkness  rather  than  light 
will  abide  in  darkness; 

Finally,  the  outreach  in  transition  periods  after  that  which  can- 
not be  shaken  requires  in  the  truth  it  grasps  not  only  that  it  se- 
cure firm  belief,  but  that  it  be  such  a  truth  as  carries  with  it  the 
life-question  of  Christianity  ;  that  is,  one  that  so  positively  and 
firmly  establishes  its  verity  that  it  is  potent  to  quell  or  silence  all 
adverse  objections  or  doubts,  either  by  direct  confutation,  or  by 
the  presentation  of  positive  proof  so  irrefragable  and  unequivocal 
as  to  make  the  opposite  of  it  absurd  or  unthinkable,  in  despite 
of  all  seeming  difficulties. 

It  is  vital  that  this  requisition  be  kept  in  view,  and  that  we  be 
guarded  against  waging  the  life-battle  of  Christianity  upon  mis- 
taken, inadequate,  or  immaterial  issues.  We  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  controversies  or  difficulties  suggested  by 
skeptical  criticism,  as  though  these  involved  the  question  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  Christianity,  when  in  truth  and  logic  they 
may  have  no  such  force,  but,  however  important  they  may  be,  are 
not  of  capital,  vital  interest.  Throwing  down  the  gage  of  mortal 
combat  on  mistaken  or  immaterial  or  inadequate  issues,  suggested 
by  such  criticism,  is  likely  to  prove  disastrous  in  various  ways ; 
victory  on  such  issue  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
while  a  defeat  is  regarded  as  a  defeat  and  overthrow  of  Christian- 
ity itself,  and  that  which  may  be  at  the  utmost  only  the  capture  of 
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a  redoubt  will  be  looked  at  as  the  fall  of  the  citadel ;  or  the  retreat 
from  a  skirmish  line,  found  indefensible,  will  be  chronicled  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  campaign. 

And  here  at  present  is  our  especial  danger.  In  the  agitatiim 
and  drift  of  the  transition  periods  men  become  panic-stricken ; 
all  things  seem  shaken  and  drifting  away  from  them.  In  the  con- 
fusion and  passion  of  the  time  they  confound  the  true  with  the 
false,  and  material  with  immaterial  issues.  They  war  on  change 
itself,  and  the  agitation  of  change,  as  a  deadly  attack  on  Christian- 
ity. The  suggestion  of  a  modification,  for  instance,  of  old  and 
current  theories  of  interpretation  or  inspiration  of  the  Scripture, 
as  possibly  required  by  the  result  of  sound  Biblical  criticism  or 
rigid  historical  or  physical  science,  is  liable  often,  irrespective  of 
argument,  to  be  at  once  peremptorily  rejected  as  clearly  an  assault 
on  the  life  of  our  Christian  faith. 

History  records  issues  of  this  kind  falsely  made  in  the  past, 
between  God's  revelation  of  himself  in  his  Word  and  that  in  the 
human  reason  and  the  outer  world,  when  the  believer  felt  himself 
compeUed  to  deny  the  results  of  the  scientist,  however  clearly 
proved,  as  in  conflict  with  inspiration,  and  Christianity  was  in 
consequence  placed  in  a  false  position  before  the  world ;  until  at 
last  she  has  accepted  those  results  and  incorporated  them  with  her 
creed,  her  faith  in  the  Scriptures  meanwhile  not  only  not  impaired, 
but  strengthened  thereby.  The  danger  to  faith  is  now  seen  to 
have  been  not  in  the  acceptance  but  the  rejection  of  these  results. 
As  when  the  Copernican  theory  of  the  solar  system  was  denounced 
as  a  denial  of  the  Scriptures,  and  its  advocacy  was  anathematized 
and  punished  as  a  damnable  heresy,  as  in  case  of  Galileo.  So  some 
of  us  can  recall  the  time  when  the  interpretation  of  the  creation- 
days  of  Genesis  as  equivalent  to  our  present  solar  days  was  de- 
fended as  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  its  surrender  was  regarded  as  a  surrender  of  Chris- 
tianity to  infidelity. 

We  believe  there  is  a  proof  of  Christianity  which,  however 
capable  of  being  fortified  and  illustrated  by  the  Old  Testament, 
and  exhibited  in  systematic  connection  with  it,  is  yet  immortaUy 
valid  by  itself ;  a  proof  which  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  questions 
which  the  higher  criticism  is  asking  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  which  relieves  Christian  evangelization  and  faith  imto  salvar 
tion  from  any  necessity  of  the  final  determination  of  these  ques- 
tions previous  to  accepting  or  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  will  leave  the  disciple  to  f<dlow  out  their  discussion,  not  with- 
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out  appreciation  of  their  due  importance,  but  with  such  an  assur- 
ance that  the  life  of  his  faith  cannot  be  touched  by  their  deter- 
mination as  will  induce  the  calm  judicial  mood  most  favorable  to 
their  true  solution. 

There  are  two  modes  of  Christian  proof:  One  leads  through 
avast  circuit  of  literature.  Biblical,  historical,  philological,  and 
philosophical,  is  mainly  apologetic,  defensive,  or  negative ;  widely 
complicated  and  concatenated,  accessible  and  traversable  only  to 
the  few,  for  the  most  part  cold,  distant.  The  other  is  positive, 
immediate,  direct,  open  to  the  million;  aggressive,  imperative, 
personal,  full  of  living  force,  outflashing  and  glowing  as  the  sun. 
One  begins  with  a  book  and  a  system  to  evolve  and  prove  a  person ; 
the  other  with  a  person  who  proves  himself,  and  then  tries,  tests, 
proves  books  and  systems,  and  arms  what  he  validates  with  Divine 
sanction,  and  the  authority  of  the  guiding  and  illuminating  Spii'it 
of  Truth.  One  begins  with  the  letter,  the  other  with  a  life ;  one 
with  a  chainwork  of  long-drawn  inductions  and  interdependent 
propositions ;  the  other  with  direct  moral  intuitions,  or  inductions, 
so  immediate,  necessary,  and  flash-like,  that  they  have  the  force  of 
intuitions.  The  one  begins  with  the  Old  Testament  to  bring  in 
the  New ;  the  other  with  the  New,  which,  as  the  supreme  and  final 
of  revelations,  tests,  modifies,  interprets,  and  consummates  the  Old ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  derives  from  it  additional  illumination 
and  corroboration  for  itself. 

The  former  deals  primarily  with  questions  of  authenticity, 
canonicity,  history,  date,  authorship,  textual  integrity,  and  recen- 
sion, and  the  inspiration  and  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible.  These  topics  lead  to  questions  of  manuscripts,  transcripts, 
versions,  recensions ;  and  those  again  to  those  of  general  history, 
philosophy,  science,  literature,  and  criticism.  In  this  extended 
field  of  evidence  the  champions  of  Christianity  have  wrought  out 
arguments  of  great  ability  and  value,  and  erected  monuments  of 
Herculean  labor  and  saintly  piety  worthy  the  honor  and  gratitude 
of  mankind.  Nor  are  we  now  questioning  so  much  the  validity 
of  their  argument  as  its  readableness  by  the  masses.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  vastness  of  the  field  and  the  circuit  of  investiga- 
tion required  for  the  integrity  of  this  argument,  where  often  the 
strength  of  the  whole  chain  amounts  only  to  that  of  the  feeblest 
link,  we  cannot  forbear  pausing  and  inquiring  whether  the  way  of 
faith  unto  salvation  necessarily  lies  through  this  extended  curric- 
ulum of  erudition,  and  the  settlement  of  questions  so  far  beyond 
the  time,  opportunity,  and   competency  of  the  vast  millions  to 
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whom  the  gospel  of  Balvation  came;  whether  Christ, who  calls 
upon  all  men  to  come  unto  himself  and  be  sayed,  and  especially 
proclaims,  as  marking  his  mission  from  Grod,  his  gospel  to  the 
poor,  can  only  be  approached,  like  the  mystic  image  in  some 
Egyptian  temple,  through  a  long  ayenue  of  sphinxes,  each  pro- 
pounding their  enigmas,  which  we  must  read  or  die.  To  what 
extent  must  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  conduct  his  hearers  to  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  propounded  in  this  vast  field  of  Biblical 
criticism  and  eyidence,  before  he  may  bring  them  to  the  uplifted 
Christ,  and  before  he  may  leaye  the  apologetic  and  assume  the  im- 
peratiye  and  aggressiye  attitude?  To  what  extent  is  it  requisite 
that  he  himself  haye  a  finished  creed  on  the  questions,  before  he 
has  a  gospel  to  preach  ?  How  long  must  eyangelism  wait  on  die 
solution  or  remoyal  of  the  difficulties  presented  as  yitally  pre- 
requisite to  faith  unto  salyation?  The  question  grows  awful 
when  we  reflect  that  the  tremendous  issues  to  which  the  gospel 
addresses  itself  neyer  for  a  moment  tarry  or  are  put  in  abeyance, 
but  are  all  the  while  bearing  on  to  eternal  life  or  death. 

The  attitude  of  suspense  or  expectancy,  waiting  on  the  settle- 
ment of  such  difficulties,  is  most  disastrous,  both  to  the  church 
and  the  world.  In  the  church  faith  becomes  feeble  and  cowardly, 
while  the  world  lapses  into  indifferency  or  skepticism,  and  an 
abandonment  to  the  interests  and  pleasures  of  the  present  life. 
And  how  long  shall  we  wait  ?  If,  on  looking  oyer  the  field  of 
Biblical  criticism,  after  a  century  of  seyerest  questioning  by  the 
ablest,  subtlest,  and  most  daring  minds  of  the  age,  we  find  after 
the  smoke  of  battle  has  measurably  cleared  up  from  the  Sebastopol 
bombardment  of  Christianity  by  assailants  from  that  direction, 
that  the  central  citadel  has  not  been  touched  at  all,  though  the 
questioning,  critical  and  skeptical,  may  still  go  on,  are  we  not 
warranted  in  assuming  that  the  life  of  Christianity  is  not  tcbe 
successfully  assailed,  or  the  wager  of  mortal  battle  be  brought 
from  that  quarter  ?  Not  that  all  difficulties  or  objections  may 
haye  been  resolyed,  but  that  in  the  light  of  positiye  proof  of 
Christianity  from  another  quarter  their  yalidity  is  undiinkaUe, 
and  they  haye  been  silenced,  if  not  by  direct  refutation,  by  the 
supposition  of  their  truth  being  reduced  to  an  absurdity. 

The  proof  of  Christianity  to  which  I  refer  connects  with  un- 
changing forces  and  principles,  not  with  changing  phenomena ; 
forces  found,  not  in  shifting  systems  and  symbols  or  oonffioting 
philosophies,  on  theologies  or  confessions  of  doctrine  or  polity,  of 
mortal  men ;  not  in  diy  abstraction  or  glittering  speculation  or 
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sabile  casaistries;  not  in  manifold  and  complex  catenations  of 
long-drawn  indaetions  and  debatable  inferences ;  not  in  argument 
esoteric  or  impracticable  save  to  but  few,  but  in  one  compendious, 
direct,  plain,  and  intuitive  to  the  millions,  presenting,  in  a  living 
person  and  to  living  sympathies  and  appreciation,  Qod  himself, 
revealed  to  the  sons  of  men;  a  revelation  ever  translated  into 
mightier  significancy,  emotion,  and  action,  with  the  new  experi- 
ences and  enlarging  intelligence  and  faith  of  the  progressive  life 
of  the  world. 

It  is  imder  the  uplifted,  personal  Christ  that  the  salvation  of 
men  and  the  new  birth  of  the  world  is  to  go  onward.  So  it  was 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  It  was  under  this  vision  and 
argument,  not  through  erudition,  philosophy,  or  bibliological  or 
historic  lore,  that  the  arts  and  arms  and  empire  of  paganism  went 
down.  So  it  has  been  in  the  ages  since,  and  so  it  will  be  in  those 
to  come  ;  above  all  storms  of  change,  God  shining  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  ever  unsetting  Sun. 

It  vitally  behooves  us  to  suffer  no  false  or  inadequate  issues  to 
mask  or  veil  that  face,  and  divert  to  themselves  the  energies  of 
the  church  or  the  attention  of  the  world.  As  long  as  we  do  so 
Christianity  will  be  baffled  in  the  conflict,  shorn  of  her  mightiest 
forces  through  the  hiding  of  her  divine  power.  As  in  Milton's 
war  in  heaven,  not  Michael  or  Grabriel,  or  embattled  cherubim  or 
seraphim,  shall  avail  to  victory  till  the  epiphany  of  the  Son  of 
God  upon  the  scene.  Not  in  fields  of  literary  or  Biblical  criticism, 
or  meti^hysical  or  theologic  speculation ;  not  in  conflicts  mid-air 
above  the  heads  of  the  million,  nor  in  far-off  skies,  lit  up  by 
phantom  flashes  from  beyond  our  mortal  horizon;  nor  yet  on 
questions  of  manuscripts,  versions,  or  textual  recensions ;  nor  those 
of  date,  authorship,  or  canonicity  of  the  sacred  writings ;  nor  of 
interpretations  and  exegetical  distinctions  between  the  allegorical 
and  the  actual,  or  between  traditional  legend  and  veritable  history 
ip  Biblical  narrative ;  nor  on  diverse  theories  of  the  nature  and ' 
extent  of  inspiration.  Not  around  any  of  these  issues,  however, 
grave  and  timely  they  may  be,  is  the  central,  vital  battle  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  fought,  but  around  the  Person,  Jesus  Christ. 

True  believers  have  in  their  own  consciousness  a  proof  from  ex- 
perience, stronger  than  any  which  can  be  elaborated  and  set  forth 
in  any  forms  of  external  evidence,  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  They  know,  from  personal  experience,  on  whom  they  have 
believed ;  but  their  testimony,  limited  to  their  personal  conscious- 
ness and  incapable  of  verification  by  others,  will  weigh  with  the 
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world  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  character  of  those 
who  unite  in  it.  It  may  be  conceiyed  of  as  growing  in  strength 
with  the  increasing  cloud  of  witnesses,  in  the  progressive  history 
and  expansion  of  the  Christian  Church,  till  its  weight  shall  have 
power  to  overwhelm  all  doubters  and  gainsayers.  But  that  time 
is  not  yet. 

My  present  inquiry  is  after  a  form  of  proof  of  Christianity  in- 
telligible, appreciable,  and  verifiable  to  the  worlds  with  potency  to 
secure  and  hold  a  permanent  grasp  upon  its  belief.  That  there  is 
such,  proof,  furnishing  ground  for  argument  unto  conviction  with 
the  world  at  large  not  yet  regenerate,  is  clearly  manifest  in  Christ's 
promise  of  the  Spirit,  which,  when  it  shall  come,  shall  ^  convict 
the  world  of  sin  because  it  believes  not  on  Him  "(see  John  xvL  9). 

This  clearly  implies  the  ground  for  such  argument  as  existing 
in  the  nature  of  Christ  as  related  to  the  nature  of  the  world ;  that 
such  is  Christ,  and  such  are  his  attributes,  and  such  are  the  fac- 
ulties and  sensibilities  still  subsistent  in  fallen  man,  that  a  true 
presentation  of  Christ  convicts  the  soul  that  rejects  Him  of  sin, 
in  and  because  of  the  act  of  withholding  its  belief.  It  becomes 
conscious  of  a  guilty  conflict  with  its  reason  and  conscience  in  so 
doing.  Those  that  are  *^  of  the  truth  "  will  hear  his  voice ;  those 
refusing  to  hear  will  be  self -condemned. 

The  elements  of  this  argument  with  the  world  are  eternal  and 
it  will  go  on  forever ;  go  on  to  ultimate  triumph.  Meantime,  while 
it  goes  on  under  the  vision  of  the  uplifted  Christ,  the  potency  of 
that  vision  with  the  mind  of  the  world  can  never  perish.  Even 
with  the  crass  and  ignorant,  or  the  hardened  and  vicious,  that 
vision  wiU  have  the  power  of  suggestion  and  impulse  which  will 
be,  if  traced,  clews  leading  to  a  larger  nexus  of  Christian  evi- 
dence, and  to  promptings  moving  to  a  penitent  and  higher  life. 

The  perpetual  potency  of  that  vision  with  the  minds  of  men  is 
the  ground  of  the  Scriptural  assurance,  —  grateful  in  periods  of 
apprehended  spiritual  anarchy  and  change  —  of  a  '^  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  moved."  Our  question  of  such  a  kingdom  is  a 
question  of  its  king.  The  kingdom  of  Gk)d  is  the  reign  of  Christ 
over  the  belief  and  life  of  the  world.  Its  question  is  that  which 
was  before  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  the  Christ-question,  —  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  whence  and  who  was  he? 

The  kingdom  must  stand  or  fall  with  its  founder.  Was  he  a 
righteous  man?  a  son  of  Grod?  the  Son  of  the  Living  God?  If 
one  of  these,  he  was  all,  and  if  not  all,  he  was  none.  If  any  one 
of  these  questions  is  answered  affirmatively,  it  carries  all  with  it, 
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it  Imilds  his  kingdcMU  f oreyer.  No  difficulties  that  do  not  touch 
his  personal  character  can  disturb  it ;  no  discussion  on  questions 
of  Biblical,  historical,  literary,  or  exegetical  criticism,  which  do 
not  diyest  his  personality  of  its  moral  potency,  shall  have  power 
to  oTerthrow  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  any  of  the  above  questions 
touching  his  personality  is  decided  negatively,  no  judgments  how- 
ever  favorable  on  other  issues  can  save  it  from  defeat  and  over- 
throw. 

Not  that  discussion  or  criticism  on  other  themes  and  other 
modes  of  Christian  proof  are  immaterial,  or  that  their  elimination 
or  elucidation  of  difficulties  in  various  directions  may  not  be  most 
timely  and  of  great  value.  They  may  corroborate  and  fortress 
oar  Christian  faith,  and  furnish  it  with  fitting  equipment  and 
armament,  and  greatly  benefit  those  competent  to  appreciate  and 
weigh  them.  Maoy  of  those  engaged  in  the  class  of  studies  I 
have  above  indicated  are,  for  brilliant  ability  and  patient  labor, 
and  for  candor,  scholarship,  and  piety,  worthy  of  high  admiration 
and  gratitude  from  the  friends  of  Biblical  and  liberal  criticism, 
and  the  lovers  of  truth.  But  the  great  and  vital  issue  relates  to 
the  Founder  himself ;  and  Christianity  will,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  go  on  in  the  conquest  of  the  world  only  under  the 
supreme  banner  of  the  uplifted  Christ.  The  personal  argument 
is  fitly  accompanied  and  complemented  by  others,  yet  can  stand 
independent  of  them,  victorious  with  their  aid  or  even  in  their 
despite. 

It  stands  ultimately  supreme  and  solitary,  like  Christ  himself, 
who  comes  claiming  to  be  the  supreme  and  only  perfect  revelator 
of  God ;  and  his  gospel  to  be  the  supreme  and  consummate  reve- 
lation. This  implies  that  all  previous  ones,  revelators  and  revela- 
tions, however  they  may  have  been  the  best  of  which  the  world 
was  capable  and  receptive  at  the  time,  were  in  a  measure  defective 
and  inadequate,  partaking  of  the  limitations  and  imperfections  of 
immature  and  adolescent  periods ;  and  that  Christ  and  his  revela- 
tion came  to  remedy  or  eliminate  the  imperfections  or  defects 
which  had  become  incorporate  with  earlier  revelations  because  of 
the  mediums  through  which  they  had  come,  or  the  crudeness  or 
hardness  of  heart  of  those  to  whom  they  came.  Christ  and  his 
gospel  stand  out  supreme,  aloof  and  alone,  above  all  previous 
prophets  or  lawgivers;  He  is  not  one  of  an  equal  order  of 
Hebrew  seers;  his  position  is  consummate  and  coronaL 

Of  none  other  in  human  form  was  it  said,  ^*  he  is  the  only  be- 
gotten of  the  Father,*'  *^  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  First- 
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bom  of  all  creation ; ''  ^^  had  come  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,^' 
and  ^^  he  only  had  revealed  him ; "  that  ^*  through  him  were  all 
things  made,  visible  or  invisible,"  and  *'  in  him  all  things  consist ; " 
that  ^^  he  was  the  brightness  of  Jehovah's  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,"  and  that  ^^  the  Spirit  was  given  him  without 
measure,"  and  that  He  *^  spake  ever  what  he  heard  of  the  Father;" 
that  ^^  in  him  dwelt  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  and  that 
'^  he  was  himself  the  interpretation  and  fulfillment  of  all  prophecy 
and  revelation." 

Thus  Christ  and  his  revelation  stand  supreme,  consummate, 
solitary.  Now,  of  course,  the  consummate  and  the  perfect  are  not 
to  be  tried  by  the  inchoate,  the  partial  and  defective,  or  to  be  ar- 
raigned for  defects  it  aimed  to  remedy,  or  for  errors  or  difficulties 
to  amend,  elucidate,  or  eliminate  which  was  the  very  object  and 
necessity  of  its  coming.  Nor  is  the  consummate  and  perfect  to 
be  overruled  or  tested  by  the  imperfect  and  immature,  or  forced 
into  conformity  or  isometry  with  it.  But  contrariwise,  it  is  itself, 
as  being  the  ultimate  unfolding  and  expression  of  the  Divine 
mind,  the  supreme  norm,  test,  and  interpretation. 

Christ  and  Christianity  are  not  to  be  put  on  trial  for  the  aDeged 
differences,  defects,  or  difficulties  of  earlier  stages  of  revelation  in 
cruder  periods  of  history.  Christianity  presupposes  these  by  its 
coming,  and  it  is  to  be  tried  by  itself.  The  *^  higher  criticism  "  may 
allege  what  difficulties  you  please  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture, 
but  discuss  and  decide  on  them  as  it  will,  there  still  confronts  it 
the  question  ever  demanding  logical  answer,  ^'  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who,  and  whence,  and  what  was  he  ?  "  and  until  the  questions  at 
issue  impugn  the  divine  purity  of  that  person,  they  cannot  touch 
the  integrity  of  the  argument  that  reasons  from  the  quality  of  the 
person  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  He  inaugurated. 

The  New  Testament  record  having  all  internal  signs  of  simple 
honesty  and  truthfulness,  comprising  four  distinct  narratives  ooi^ 
roborated  and  illustrated  by  the  various  Episties  and  by  numerous 
writers  contemporary  or  immediately  subsequent,  Jewish  and  pagan 
as  well  as  Christian,  and  also  by  the  testimonies  of  multitudes  of 
confessors  and  martyrs  of  the  same  period  who  suffered  persecu- 
tions and  death  in  witness  of  their  belief  in  it ;  a  record  inooi^ 
porate  with  the  traditions,  customs,  and  institutions  coming  down 
to  us  from  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  tested  and  proved  under  the  in- 
tensest  light  of  historic  research  by  the  cross-questioning  of  the 
aoutest,  most  erudite,  and  boldest  e^eptical  criticism  of  eighteen 
hundred  years,  with  no  valid  impeachment  of  its  credibility ;  a 
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record  so  utterly  repugnant  in  spirit,  genius,  and  precept,  in  its 
own  simplicity  and  purity  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  personage  it 
presents,  to  the  idea  of  fraud  in  the  Christ  thus  sketched,  or  in 
the  writers  who  sketched  him,  —  this  record,  so  marked  and  at- 
tested, has  so  carried  with  it  the  general  trust  of  men  in  it  as  an 
honest  and  substantially  veritable  history,  that  its  portraiture  of 
its  central  personage  may  be  regarded  as  accepted  in  its  main 
lineaments  as  real  and  true  by  the  general  consensus  of  mankind, 
and  that  the  Christ-idea  diffused  by  it  through  the  ages  may  be 
regarded  as  a  true  historic  face  looking  down  like  the  sun  in 
heaven  on  the  world's  mind,  swaying  its  tides  and  mirroring  it- 
self in  its  deeps.  That  idea  now  lives  in  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  men,  ranking  in  the  spiritual,  like  gravitation  and  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  in  the  physical,  world,  amongst  the  unquestioned 
axiomatic  facts  and  forces  of  history,  and  while  it  so  lives,  the 
enduring  hold  of  Christianity  on  human  belief  must  abide. 

Thus  the  vital  issue  between  Christianity  and  the  world  centres 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  in  this  issue  Christianity 
is  entitled  to  assume  the  truthfulness  and  substantial  verity  of  the 
presentation  of  Him  in  the  record  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  presentation  of  the  Christ-person  and  the  Christ-story,  thus 
amply  avouched  and  tested  beyond  any  historical  document  of  the 
ancient  world,  has  so  passed  to  the  rank  of  a  primal  truth  and 
primordial  element  in  the  mind  of  the  million  that  it  has  become 
as  incorporate  with  their  thought  and  feeling  of  the  spiritual 
world  as  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  solar  system  is  with  their 
vision  of  the  roll  of  the  skies.  It  has  been  so  inwrought,  in  sub- 
stantive fact  and  feature,  into  the  abiding  elementary,  aziomatio 
thought  of  men,  that  it  approaches  the  quality  of  a  universal  con- 
sciousness, never  to  be  extirpated  till  the  Crucified  One  is  buried 
anew  in  a  sepulchre  from  which  no  angel  shall  again  roll  the  stone 
away. 

I  assume,  therefore,  the  substantial  and  essential  truthfulness  of 
the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  and  its  accept- 
ance as  such  by  men.  This  being  postulated  and  posited  in  this 
argument,  the  conclusion  will,  I  believe,  of  necessity  follow,  that 
Christianity  is  a  ^^  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved ; "  that  with  the 
ever-during  argument  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  will  never  lose  its  mle 
over  the  belief  and  life  of  the  world,  for  the  following  reasons : 
Because  the  great  proof  of  Christianity  is  Christ  himself  and 
because  that  proof  is  as  strong  and  immortal  as  our  moral  na- 
ture or  the  moral  universe^  and  because  it  is  patent^  compendious^ 
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and  inteUiffible  to  the  mUlione^  and  because  it  carries  with  it 
forces  potent  and  adequate  to  creatte  and  to  perpetuate  that  king- 
dom. 

First,  Christ  is  the  proof  of  proofs  of  Christianity.  In  its  argu- 
ment he  is  the  First  and  the  Last,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  basal,  structural,  and  coronal  power,  and  forever  beyond  the 
drift  and  agitation  of  transition  periods.  With  him  standing, 
Christianity  stands,  with  him  falling,  Christianity  falls.  If  he  is 
sustained,  difficulties  in  the  realm  of  nature  or  of  Scripture,  or  of 
historic  or  Biblical  criticism,  cannot  overthrow  it.  If  he  is  not 
sustained,  no  argument  or  evidence  from  those  quarters  can  uphold 
it.  But  that  he  is  sustained,  as  the  immovable  foundation-proof, 
the  Kock  of  Ages,  appears  from  the  following  argument :  — 

First,  the  substantial  historic  truthfulness  of  the  Christ-presen- 
tation in  the  New  Testament,  being  postulated,  the  Christ  is  self- 
proved.  The  presentation  is  proof.  It  is  proof,  first,  of  his  verac- 
ity. All  signs  and  tokens  of  truth  we  know  of  are  in  him ;  if  he 
is  false  all  signs  and  tokens  of  truth  fail  us ;  what  can  we  know  to 
be  true  ?  Faith  in  our  moral  intuitions  and  in  the  moral  universe 
reels  and  sinks. 

But  not  so :  We  are  compelled  by  our  moral  nature  to  recog- 
nize him  as  true.  But  if  true,  he  is  divine.  His  veracity  is 
pledged  to  this  by  his  self-declaration,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Grod, 
was  with  God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  was  sent  f orUi 
from  God  as  his  revealer,  speaks  ever  as  the  Father  speaks  within 
him,  and  is  Lord  and  Saviour  and  final  Judge  of  men.  His  verac- 
ity is  pledged  to  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  Christianity. 
If  he  is  even  an  honest  man,  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  ^^  whom  t^ 
Father  hath  sent  into  the  world  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Again,  Christ  proves  himself  to  men,  inasmuch  as  by  his  moral 
beauty  and  excellency  he  proves  himself  to  that  faculty  and  those 
intuitions  of  our  moral  nature  with  which  he  has  endowed  us,  by 
which  we  judge  of  moral  character,  and  recognize  the  Gt)d-like. 
His  moral  beauty  and  grandeur,  his  intrepid  justice,  his  truth  and 
sweetness,  his  spotless  purity,  his  tender  sympathies,  his  piety  and 
love,  attest  him  to  us  as  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  by  the  Teiy 
strongest  form  of  proofs,  —  that  addressing  itself  immediately  to 
our  moral  intuitions. 

.   The  deepest,  strongest,  most  instantaneous  and  universal  of  all 
forms  of  knowledge  and  belief  is  tiie  intuitional.     Long  ehain- 
workg  of  ratiocination  or  induction  are  generally  feebler  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  number  of  links  or  the  interlocked  pr<qx>6ition8  in- 
tervening between  the  primal  postulated  fact  or  principle  and  the 
conclusion ;  although  some  inferences  are  so  immediate  and  irre- 
sistible that  they  partake  of  the  strength  of  intuitions  and  seem  to 
blend  with  them.  An  induction  may  also  be  so  widely  and  yari- 
onsly  verified  by  experience  that  it  becomes  with  us  at  last  as  a 
first  truth.  But  intuition,  as  its  Latin  original  imports,  denotes 
direct  seeing^  and  in  metaphysical  usage  implies  an  action  of  the 
mind  analogous  to  direct  vision,  or  to  perception  applied  to  things 
themselves.  It  is  immediate,  personal  inspection  or  autopsy;  a 
primal  mental  state,  or  truth ;  an  original  postulate,  incapable  of 
ulterior  reduction,  analysis,  or  proof,  but  itself  an  ultimate  test  and 
verification  of  all  knowledge  and  belief.  To  deny  or  decry  our 
intuitions  is  to  deny  or  decry  all  reasonings  and  all  science ;  as 
all  must  begin  or  proceed  with  postulating  their  truthfulness. 
They  may  be  at  times  abused,  may  be  deceived,  may  sometimes 
play  us  false,  may  require  to  be  educated.  So  may  the  eye,  still 
I  must  see  with  it,  or  not  at  all ;  it  may  require  the  achromatic 
lens  as  well  as  optic  power,  yet  I  have  to  rely  on  it,  in  order  to 
correct  its  own  mistakes.  So  to  reject  or  discredit  intuitions,  be- 
cause of  possibility  of  abuse  or  mistake,  is  to  make  all  mental 
structure  impossible,  and  to  renounce  faculties  and  methods 
through  which  errors  or  abuses  may  be  detected  or  remedied. 

These  intuitions  are  the  first  elements  and  factors  in  all  science, 
intellectual  or  moral ;  and  our  moral  intuitions  are  as  valid  and  as 
imperative,  in  their  sphere,  on  belief  and  action,  as  those  of  the 
pure  intellect;  and  they  relate  to  things  as  real  aijid  abiding. 
Bight,  duty,  justice,  love,  moral  beauty,  goodness,  holiness,  are  as 
real  as  the  objects  of  intellectual  or  physical  cognition, — form, 
force,  space,  numbers,  structure ;  and  principles  of  belief  and  ac- 
tion are  as  potent  and  vital  derived  from  the  former  as  from  the 
latter ;  and  the  knowledge  built  on  them  is  as  rational  and  certain, 
although  we  call  the  one  morals  or  religion,  and  the  other,  with 
tiie  lur  of  self-assumption,  entitles  itself  ^^  science."  Some  of  the 
votaries  of  the  latter  think  fit  to  sneer  at  religion  as  something 
aloof  from  logic ;  as  a  thing  of  mere  sentiment,  as  if  religion, 
from  its  nature,  could  logically  be  other  than  moral  sentiment  or 
feeling  directed  toward  moral  qualities  or  objects  such  as  I  have 
indicated  above.  God  and  the  soul  are  surely  verities  as  grand 
and  real  as  matter  and  force.  Duty  binds  as  strongly  as  gravita- 
tion, and  the  moral  law  reaches  as  widely  into  being  as  the  for- 
mularies of   physics  or  mathematics.     Love  is   mightier  than 
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genius,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  than  that  of  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre.  Each  science  is  to  be  built  upon  its  own  distinctive  prin- 
cipia ;  and  in  that  of  religion,  the  principia  are  our  moral  sen- 
timents or  intuitions  directed  to  moral  objects  or  interests,  and 
in  Christianitj  especiaUy  and  primarily  to  the  person  of  Christ. 
But  the  verdict  of  our  moral  nature  applying  itself  to  the  author 
of  Christianity  is  the  annunciation  of  a  being  transcending  in 
moral  purity,  beauty,  and  grandeur  the  measure  of  the  sons  of 
men,  and  harmonizing  with  his  own  self-declaration  as  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God ;  a  verdict  coming  from  the  immediate 
looking  of  the  soul,  with  proof  clear  and  self-asserting  as  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  and  outflashing  like  his  shafts  of  light. 

The  enduring  force  of  this  evidence  abides  with  that  of  our 
Qioral  nature  and  the  moral  universe.  Compared  with  a  common 
method  of  Christian  evidences,  stretching  with  long  and  manifold 
concatenation  through  vast  and  varied  booklore  of  dialectic  subtle- 
ties, and  philosophical.  Biblical,  and  historic  criticism,  this  method 
of  proof  is  as  one  under  the  open  sky,  and  with  the  open  world 
before  him,  sketching  a  landscape,  compared  with  the  man  in 
Plato's  cave  forming  conception  and  conjecture  from  shadows 
thrown  across  the  floor  and  walls  of  his  subterranean  seclusion, 
through  some  small  chink  or  aperture;  or  as  a  man  looking 
direcUy  on  the  unclouded  orb  of  day,  compared  with  the  chemist 
in  the  confinement  of  the  laboratory,  attempting,  with  retort  and 
crucible,  and  optical  analysis  and  formulary,  to  determine  the  fact 
or  place  of  the  sun  in  heaven.  This  mode  of  proof  is  also  patent, 
intelligible,  appreciable,  to  the  millions  of  the  poor  and  unlearned. 
It  speaks  to  our  common  humanity  with  evidence  and  eloquenoe 
wherever  our  common  nature  is  foimd. 

Again,  Christ  is  self-proved  to  us,  not  only  by  his  oongruity 
with  our  moral  tastes  and  judgments,  but  also  with  our  perpetual 
moral  wants.  So  long  as  we  are  conscious  of  sin  and  sorrow  and 
death,  and  a  need  and  longing  for  forgiveness,  purity,  and  moral 
restoration,  with  the  gift  of  immortality  and  eternal  life,  so  long 
will  man's  outreaching  sense  of  eternal  want  lead  him,  disappointed 
and  despairing  from  all  other  outlook,  to  turn  to  Christ  with  the 
outcry  of  Peter,  ^^  Whither  else  shall  we  go?  Thou  only  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life." 

So  the  Christ  will  stand  over  against  the  moral  intuition  of  the 
world  self-proved,  ever  manifesting  anew  his  glory  with  the  pro- 
gressive experience  and  illumination  of  the  church ;  no  dead  hero, 
buried  under  his  own  monument,  but  ever  more  strongly  attested 
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the  living  Son  of  the  Living  God  to  a  world  more  and  more  living 
with  his  life ;  a  life  ever  quickening,  and  leading  on  to  a  higher  ex- 
cellence and  power,  the  reason  and  conscience  and  moral  sensibilities 
of  living  men.  He  will  stand  with  potencies  adequate  to  create 
and  immortally  to  perpetuate  his  kingdom,  no  mere  abstraction  or 
memory  or  history  or  dogma,  but  an  everliving  personal  presence 
in  converse  with  the  living  world ;  the  perfect  Ideal  ever  shaping 
souls  to  a  nobler,  loftier,  diviner  manhood,  and  wearing  all  the 
attributes  predicated  of  himself  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God,  interpreted  to  their  full  Scriptural  import;  an 
Atlantean  figure  beariug  up  the  entire  system  of  Christianity,  and 
glorious  with  the  consummate  revelation  of  God.  He  will  stand 
as  the  Central  Sun  in  the  midst  of  all  theologic  thought;  co- 
ordinating, correlating,  illumining,  swaying  all ;  presenting  in  his 
revelation  of  God  an  infinitely  and  eternally  drawing  power,  like 
the  centripetal  force  of  the  solar  system,  swaying  all  things  into 
harmony,  and  holding  them  in  the  warmth  and  radiancy  of  his 
glory,  drawing  souls  into  spiritual  unity  with  himself,  and  so  into 
visible  union  with  each  other.  He  will  stand  crystallizing  a  religion 
around  himself,  —  a  religion  more  than  theistic.  Christian^  —  in 
which  God  shall  be  presented  as  He  himself  has  chosen,  incar- 
nated, coming  out  of  the  infinite  and  invisible  into  the  visible  and 
finite,  the  divine  Son  of  Man. 

God  revealed  in  Christ  is  beyond  mere  theism ;  it  is  Christianity ; 
it  creates  a  religion  which  is  Christo-central ;  in  which  Christ 
stands  as  Head,  supi*eme  and  alone.  Lord ;  the  name  above  every 
name ;  excluding  all  human  mastership,  all  hierarchical  prerog- 
ative ;  a  living,  present,  reigning  King ;  no  royal  pageant  or 
shadowy  roi  fainSant^  hidden  behind  the  throne,  with  mayors  of 
the  palace  usurping  his  royalty;  admitting  no  human  mediator- 
ship,  himself  the  high  priest,  intercessor,  and  sacrifice ;  above 
prophet  and  psalmist  or  lawgiver ;  himself  the  consummate  and 
coronal  revelator  of  God,  illuming,  testing,  and  interpreting  all 
previous  ones. 

Grouping  and  centralizing  all  things  around  the  true  centre 
produces  stability,  order,  harmony.  Failure  to  do  this  generates 
eternal  jangle  and  disorder.  It  is  the  attempted  infraction  of  this 
law  of  Christ's  centrality  and  solitary  headship  that  breeds  endless 
strife  and  convulsions  in  the  church ;  as  the  roar  and  rush  and 
ruin  of  Niagara  represent  the  effort  of  nature  to  restore  a  dis- 
turbed equilibrium  of  the  waters.  But  what  agitates  calms.  It  is 
the  same  law  and  force  that  below  stir  them  to  the  seeming  wreck 
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and  ruin  of  the  world  that  fix  the  eternal  stars  above  in  their 
cahn  and  holy  beauty  and  endless  rhythmic  order.  As  the  geo- 
oentric  system  produces  endless  jangle  and  disorder  in  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  which  no  scheme  of  epicycles  permanently  removes, 
so  any  other  than  a  Christo^entric  system  of  theology  breeds  per- 
petual antagonism  and  perturbation  in  its  constituents,  which  do 
devices  of  man's  philosophy  can  eliminate. 

Christ  stands  also  as  the  ever-during  life-centre,  the  heart-force 
of  the  church,  the  source  and  object  of  its  holiest,  mightiest, 
sweetest  passion,  and  more  and  more  living  in  the  life  of  the 
world,  by  the  inbreath  of  the  Spirit  which  takes  of  the  things  of 
Christ  and  shows  them  to  men. 

In  Him  will  stand  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  shaken,  because  up- 
borne by  the  inextinguishable  intuitions  of  our  nature  and  anchored 
in  the  constitution  of  the  moral  universe;  and  because  Christ 
once  uplifted  before  the  world  never  can  perish  from  the  memory 
of  mankind.  Cavil  or  criticism,  logic  or  formulary,  sophism  or 
casuistry,  can  no  more  weave  a  veil  over  that  face  than  before  the 
sun  in  heaven.  Nor  can  they  reason  it  out  of  its  power  over 
human  belief  more  than  they  can  cipher  gravitation  out  of  the 
universe.  That  Person  lifted  up  will  ever  have  power,  as  when,  in 
the  first  century  of  the  church,  with  no  written  Bible,  and  little 
of  literature,  Christianity  was  diffused  through  most  of  the  Roman 
world  by  the  simple  story  of  the  cross.  That  story  will  have  its 
charm  to  the  end  of  the  world,  superior  to  all  the  arts  of  philosophy 
or  logic,  or  rhetoric,  and  victor  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
hate.  The  Christ-idea  —  which  you  can  no  more  argue  out  of  the 
faith  of  the  world  than  you  can  syllogize  the  sun  out  of  the  sky — 
will  shine  on  forever  with  potency  and  charm  to  attract,  trans- 
figure, and  create  anew  the  world.  That  idea  will  forever  abide, 
from  its  congruity  with  our  moral  consciousness,  without  harmony 
with  which  no  religion  can  long  endure.  Culture  and  progress 
may  quicken  and  instruct  our  moral  intuitions,  but  can  never  leave 
them  behind.  They  themselves  will  have  to  rely  on  their  validity* 
For  without  the  postulation  of  that  validity  there  could  be  no 
general  ideas  such  as  are  the  factors  of  progress.  Christianity 
based  on  these  intuitions  as  proof  is  based  on  our  moral  nature 
itself,  and  on  the  truth  of  Him  who  created  it.  Christ  himself 
attested  by  these  intuitions  is  the  citadel  of  Christian  proof ;  He 
is  more  than  all  libraries  of  erudite  and  philosophical  apologies. 
He  is  the  true  theodicy,  proving,  by  the  gift  of  God's  own  Son, 
Grod's  love  to  man,  notwithstanding  all  the  clouds  and  darkness 
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'  round  about  Him.  Still  it  is  well  and  fitting  Christ  should  be 
surrounded  by  patriarch,  prophet,  and  psalmist,  as  well  as  by 
cherub  and  seraph,  though  He  can  stand  alone  forever  unshaken. 

ESPECIAL  NEEDS. 

The  present  need  of  the  Christian  world  is  a  new  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  from  the  dead ;  another  mighty  angel  to  roll  away 
the  stone  from  the  sepulchre ;  the  lifting  of  the  terms  of  Scripture 
significant  of  Him  from  the  grave  of  commonplace,  breathing  new 
life  into  dead  forms,  and  translating  them  into  a  living  language. 
It  needs  to  lift  its  legend  from  the  tomb  of  the  Crucified  One,  and 
emblazon  it  on  colors  floating  in  the  van  of  a  living  host,  advan- 
cing and  aggressive. 

We  need  a  new  walk  with  the  risen  Christ  to  Emmans,  and  to 
feel  our  hearts  bum  within  us  as  He  opens  to  us  the  Scripture. 
We  need  another  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  take 
of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  us ;  quickening  the 
Church  with  the  consciousness  of  Him  as  a  living  personal  pres- 
ence ever  with  his  people,  and  arguing  with  the  world  of  sin, 
righteousness  and  a  judgment. 

There  needs  a  new  enthronement  and  coronation  of  Him,  another 
apocalypse  and  unveiling  of  Him  as  Eang  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

If  modem  Biblical  criticism  shall  have  contributed  something 
toward  removing  obscuring  veils  or  coloring  mediums  between  that 
&ce  and  the  world's  vision,  and  to  have  exalted  higher  the  personal 
Christ  in  fuller  and  clearer  light  of  a  consummate  revelation,  it 
will  have  wrought  so  far  certainly  to  a  result  of  vast  beneficence. 

T.  M.  Poet. 

%t,  LOUIS^  MlSSOITBL 
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EDITORIAL. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  MODERN  (X)MFETITORa 
I.  THE  MORAL  EVOLUTIOK  OF  SOdBTY. 

We  have  indicated  our  purpose  to  consider  some  of  those  tendencies 
of  modem  life  which  come  into  competition  with  Christianity.  We  have 
in  view,  not  the  attacks  which  skepticism  makes,  from  the  side  of  thooght, 
to  prove  the  gospel  unreasonable,  but  the  influence  which  certain  ethical 
and  social  theories  exert,  from  the  side  of  life,  to  prove  the  gospel  un- 
necessary. Skepticism  represents  Christianity  as  irrational.  These  the- 
ories represent  it  as  superfluous.  Skepticism  opposes  the  gospeL  These 
tendencies  ignore  the  gospeL 

The  field  on  which  this  competition  is  carried  f o*-  vards  may  for  prac- 
tical purposes  be  designated  as  the  ethical  field.  ^e  shall  attempt  to 
show  that  half-truths  concerning  the  moral  life  of  ^^viduals  and  the 
moral  relations  of  society  are  put  in  place  of  the  f  tn^plete  truth  of 
Christian  ethics.  These  competing  theories  will  be  ta,  7  up  in  the  01^ 
der  of  practical  as  distinguished  from  theoretical  investig«,  on.  Instead 
of  beginning  with  the  individual  to  discover  the  intrinsic^  grounds  of 
right,  and  then  working  out  into  the  complexities  of  socivty,  we  shall 
begin  with  social  theories  of  morality  and  work  back  to  the  'TidividuaL 
The  unity  will  lead  us  back  to  the  unit  Although  we  shall  not  pe  able 
at  any  point  rigidly  to  separate  society  from  the  individual,  we  exn^  to 
succeed  in  emphasizing  one  or  the  other  sufficiently  for  the  purp<;  ^<d 
discussion. 

We  begin  with  Modem  Society  considered  as  the  product  of  a  long  and 
slow  evolution,  which  has  proceeded  in  accordance  with  purely  natural 
causes,  and  which  is  still  going  on  by  the  same  methods.  This  evolution, 
so  far  as  it  is  moral,  is  a  result,  we  shall  nuuntain,  of  causes  not  discern- 
ible in  human  nature  itself,  but  which  imply  a  higher  purpose.  The 
moral  evolution  of  society  is  not  a  self-developing  growth,  but  the  product 
of  a  moral  education  which  has  plan  and  intention.  The  object  of  the 
present  article,  then,  is  to  defend  the  proposition,  although  it  will  not  be 
explicitly  stated  at  every  point,  that  the  Moral  Evolution  of  Society  is 
the  product  of  the  Moral  Education  of  Society. 

I.  When  widely  separated  periods  of  history  are  compared,  a  striking 
contrast  appears  between  the  sentiments  of  the  earlier  and  of  the  later 
times,  and  the  change  seems  to  have  come  about  insensibly.  The  most 
familiar  instances  are  obtained  from  the  practices  of  war  and  persecu- 
tion. The  warlike  spirit  has  declined.  Whereas  formerly,  as  Mr.  Fiske 
graphically  puts  it,  ^  the  capture  of  a  town  was  invariably  followed  by  a 
carnival  of  red-handed  slaughter  and  bestial  lust,  it  is  now  thought  un- 
fair  to  kill  the  pigs  or  chickens  of  a  non-combatant  enemy  without  at 
least  professing  to  pay  for  them ;  and  warfare,  once  the  onlv^tting  ooco- 
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pation  of  well-bred  men,  has  come  to  be  regarded  not  onty  as  an  intoler- 
able nuisance,  but  even  as  a  criminal  business,  save  when  justified  on  the 
ground  of  self-defense.'     This  change  of  sentiment  is  traced  back  to  the 
fact  that  industrial  pursuits  have  taken  the  place  of  war  as  the  principal 
and  the  honorable  occupation.     So  the  persecuting  spirit,  as  the  same 
writer  observes,  ^  while  it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  influence  men's  actions,  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  trait  to  be  proud  of,  but  seeks  to  hide  itself  un- 
der specious  disguises.     Its  manifestations,  too,  have  become  correspond- 
ingly feeble.    The  heretic  who  once  would  have  been  racked,  thumb- 
screwed,  and  burned  for  writing  an  obnoxious  life  of  Jesus,  is  now  only- 
requested  to  resign  his  professorship  in  the  College  de  France,  while  no- 
body thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  confiscating  the  book  or  cutting  off  &om 
the  author  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  immense  sale.'     This  change 
ni  qr>r.*--TT,or»t  ig  traccd  back  to  lessening  familiarity  with  the  bloodshed 
may  be  trusted  K.^  ^       1  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  makes  men 
bgious  sanctions  unnti,,^  ^^  imposing  their  own  opinions.     Now,  it  is 
who  are  not  themsehr  displacement  of  war  by  work,  the  march  of  discovery 
erenovation  01  sf  ^j^^  increase  of  travel  and  commerce,  which  create  a 
e  loregomg    ^  conducive  to  humaneness  and  toleration,  are  merely 
eory  oi  '"Sf'^stment  of  man  to  his  environment.     He  learns  what  is 
gree  coro^^^ ,    .    j^  good  for  him,  that  productive  are  more  advantageous 
o    m^DKJ^     ^j^g  pursuits,  that  mutual  services  are  preferable  to  mutual 
.^?    H  ^nism  ,  that  the  offices  of  neighborhood  are  useful  on  a  wide,  even 
.  ^  >   vide  scale,  till  he  is  no  longer  selfish  or  clannish,  but  now  at  last 
^^^^^  '     Thus  the  conclusion  is  reached  from  almost  countless  facts  of 
quMtio.    g  g^j^  ^^^  ^^  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  development  of  so- 
ciety irom  rudeness  to  refinement  has  gone  on  under  the  operation  of 
natural  causes.     Man,  being  such  as  he  is,  put  in  a  world  such  as  this  is, 
and  among  his  fellow-men,  must  almost  of  necessity  have  felt  his  way  by 
certain  stages  of  slow  advance  to  the  progress  which  has  already  been 
made,  and  which  is  only  an  imaginary  line,  never  at  rest,  across  a  path 
which  stretches  on  without  visible  ending. 

The  analysis  which  discovers  in  intellectual  and  social  advance  the 
genesis  of  many  virtues,  or  at  least  the  disappearance  of  much  cruelty 
and  crime,  induces  calmness  amounting  almost  to  indifference  in  view  of 
existing  evils.  The  same  old  process,  under  changed  conditions,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  repeating  itself  to-day.  Experience  alone  can  teach  men  to 
avoid  that  which  is  injurious.  The  conunotions  which  are  due  to  une- 
qual distribution  of  wealth  are  part  of  a  necessary  movement  The  in- 
equalities themselves  are  an  unavoidable  result  Accumulation  is  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  work,  only  a  longer  prevision  of  coming  wants,  — 
work  in  its  earlier  stages  providing  for  next  winter,  in  its  later  stages 
providing  for  a  lifetime  and  for  the  lifetime  of  children  and  grand- 
children. It  is  therefore  of  little  avail  to  apply  special  remedies,  to  treat 
mere  sjnmptoms,  to  put  out  personal  effort,  for  the  steady  forces  of  devel- 
opment and  the  natural  habit  of  adjustment  will,  if  they  are  not  interr 
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fered  witli,  cany  toeiely  on  by  means  of  these  veiy  eonfliets  of  labor  wkh 
oi^ital  to  the  perfect  balancings  of  economic  eqoilibrinm.  The  competi- 
tions of  religions  sects,  the  controversies  of  theologians,  the  doctrinal  war 
of  words,  are  also  regarded  withont  anxiety  and  even  with  complacency. 
They  are  the  milder  and  closing  stages  of  a  stragg^  which  was  marked 
with  more  violence  in  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages.  There  is  only  the  re- 
ligions instinct  of  man  making  room  for  the  intellectual  and  social  in- 
stincts. The  conflict,  as  the  evolntionist  believes,  is  not  really,  even  if 
i^parently,  between  groups  or  camps  of  separated  men,  but  only  be* 
tween  the  religions  man  and  the  mental  man,  between  faith  which  has 
gone  out  of  its  proper  domain  and  knowledge  which  will  abdicate  none 
of  its  own  territory.  In  this  final  "  decomposition  of  the  orthodoxies," 
for  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fiske,  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury will  be  especially  known  to  the  future  historian,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  nonessential,  the  unprovable,  the  supe^-^^J  '^'  prao- 
tradictory,  and  there  will  be  a  survival  of  those  ci'^  ^^  attempt  to 
constitute  the-  moral  well-being  of  society.  ^ividuals  and  the 

These  conclusions  of  the  learned  have  filtered  thr»^pl«*®  ^"^"^  of 
gree,  into  popular  opinion.     It  is  quite  generally  known  ^  ^ip  "^  "^  ^^ 
advanced  by  slow  stages  into  its  present  conditions.     It  is  seel.  I^^^^®^ 
has  been  slowly  subdividing  into  various  occupations  and  speciaflP^  ^^ 
capital  has  been  accumulating  in  vested  interests  and  colossal  fOfW^ 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  discoveries  of  science  have  underm^ 
many  a  religious  opinion,  and  weakened  the  hold  of  many  a  do«^^® 
It  is  well  understood  that  society,  as  it  now  exists,  is  made  up  of  1$  ^ 
elements,  which  have  acquired  their  present  relation  by  a  {voceis^ 
pushing  and  pulling,  of  war  and  peace,  of  hatred  and  benevolence.     A 
result  of  these  ideas  is  the  growing  opinion  that  things  may  be  and  should 
be  left  to  work  themselves  out,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  wise  to  med^ 
die  with  the  social  machine.     The  knowledge  that  society  is  the  product 
of  many  forces,  delicately  related,  and  as  energetic  now  as  ever,  discour- 
ages interference  with  these  complicated  agencies.     The  tendencies  are 
too  various,  the  movements  too  interdependent,  the  conditions  too  obscore, 
to  be  managed  by  individuals  or  organizations.     With  the  best  intentions 
one  may  do  more  harm  than  good.     Equipoise  and  proportion  may  be 
more  easily  disturbed  than  restored.     Reformers  are  thought  to  have 
more  enthusiasm  than  knowledge.    They  are  fussing  around  symptoms 
which  they  only  aggravate  without  so  much  as  knowing  what  are  the 
functional  disorders  of  society.     All  that  is  of  value,  it  is  believed,  is 
produced  by  indirect  rather  than  direct  methods.     Little  is  accomplished 
by  legislation,  beyond  facilitating  business  and  allowing  people  to  do  what 
they  have  found  out  they  wish  to  do.     The  constitution  ai  the  State  is 
more  easily  amended  than  the  bad  habits  of  self-indulgent  people.     A 
diange  of  statutes  is  not  a  change  of  public  sentunent,  much  less  of  com- 
mon practice.     Even  the  church,  it  is  said,  is  of  most  service  as  regulv" 
tive  and  preservative  of  good  order  and  quiet  living.     Its  revivals  have 
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no  visible  results  in  the  commnnity  at  laige.  In  general  the  moral  forces 
of  society  are  not  on  the  surface,  to  be  tampered  with  by  every  zealot  or 
tamed  aside  by  every  band  of  enthusiasts.  Society  has  been  a  long  time 
in  the  making  and  will  take  its  own  course  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  Faith  in  a  better  future  is  based  on  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
going  on  through  the  ages.  It  is  observed  that  there  has  been  advance 
£r<nn  ruder  to  finer  conditions,  in  general  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 
Popular  opinion  reflecting  evolutionary  thought  is  optimistic,  and  expects 
a  good  result  finally  from  existing  dangers,  not  because  the  remedies  are 
visiUe,  but  because  the  tendency  of  society  is  believed  to  be  now  and 
always  to  have  been  towards  its  own  ultimate  betterment  Extension  of 
knowledge  into  the  past  of  the  globe  and  of  the  race  has  made  the  opin- 
ion general  and  popular  that  the  movement  of  society  in  secular,  moral, 
and  religious  conditions  is  a  movement  of  progress  by  evolution,  and  that  it 
may  be  trusted  to  work  itself  out.  The  result  is  that  some  consider  re- 
ligrious  sanctions  unnecessary,  and  Christianity  superfluous,  while  others 
who  are  not  themselves  irreligious  do  not  habitually  look  to  the  gospel  for 
the  renovation  of  society. 

The  foregoing  observations  present  with  tolerable  correctness  that 
theory  of  the  moral  evolution  of  society  which  has  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree come  into  competition  with  Christianity,  and  which  in  the  judgment 
of  many  has  already  displaced  it  The  theory  could  not  have  gained  its 
foothold  if  it  did  not  rest,  in  some  respects  at  least  on  important  truth. 
What,  then,  is  the  truth  contained  in  a  theory  for  which  so  much  is 
claimed  and  of  which  so  much  is  expected  ?  In  two  particulars  it  is  un- 
questionably correct 

First,  it  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  method  of  social  advance,  and  thus 
renders  invaluable  service  to  all  who  desire  to  labor  intelligently  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow-men.  It  is  a  method  usually  of  slow  and  always  of 
connected  development  That  which  studies  in  the  philosophy  of  history 
had  recognized  in  part  has  been  discovered  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  into  the  historical,  social,  and 
moral  spheres.  It  is  seen  that  the  advance  of  society,  like  that  of  nature, 
is  not  sporadic,  but  gradual  and  consistent.  Revolutions  and  reformations 
are  now  known  to  be  results  rather  than  causes,  although  every  event  of 
magnitude,  if  it  is  a  great  result,  must  become  in  turn  a  great  cause. 
They  are  thunderstorms  clearing  the  atmosphere,  in  which,  however,  elec- 
tricity has  been  accumulating  during  days  of  excessive  heat  They  are 
the  sparks,  touched  perhaps  by  a  child's  hand,  which  blow  up  the  sunken 
leefs  only  because  years  had  been  spent  in  digging  out  subterranean  cham- 
bers and  storing  them  with  giant  explosives.  The  knowledge  that  society 
develops  under  appropriate  influences,  and  does  not  advance  by  leaps 
and  jerks,  affects  plans  for  reform  and  for  evangelization.  Christian 
missions  now  lay  broad  foundations  and  depend  on  pervasive  influences. 
Reforms  are  planned  for  the  campa^  of  a  generation  or  a  century 
rather  than  for  a  season  or  an  annual  election.     The  oorporateJife  of 
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society,  tiie  antecedents  of  heredity,  of  custom,  of  national  history,  of 
climate,  are  taken  into  account.  Schemes  for  the  elevation  of  society  are 
modified  as  to  time  and  enlarged  as  to  scope.  The  church  no  longer  ex- 
pects to  suppress  human  nature  itself,  nor  to  eradicate  local  types  of 
human  nature,  but  is  content  to  graft  Christian  characteristics  upon  na- 
tive stocks,  producing  here  a  Japanese  and  there  a  Burmese  Christianity, 
not  precisely  like  European  and  American  Christianity.  The  slow  pro- 
cess by  which  persistency  of  tjrpe  is  gained  cannot  be  ignored.  Indeed, 
when  it  is  recognized,  a  view  is  gained  of  the  developing  kingdom  of 
Grod  on  earth  somewhat  commensurate  with  the  Divine  purpose  for  the 
restoration  of  mankind  to  its  true  uses  and  destination. 

And  again,  the  theory  has  rendered  a  service  to  truth  in  discovering  that 
the  moral  evolution  of  society  is  in  the  direction  of  progress.  Evolution- 
ists, we  have  said,  are  optimistic.  They  believe  that  the  goal  of  human 
improvement  has  not  yet  been  reached.  They  anticipate  enormous  ad- 
vances in  knowledge,  art,  character,  government.  Man  will  penetrate 
into  secrets  which  are  now  hidden.  Scientists  have  made  only  approxi- 
mate guesses  concerning  the  constitution  and  uses  of  matter,  have  stnmUed 
on  potencies  of  steam  and  electricity  which  are  only  samples  of  ooont* 
less  invisible  forces  yet  to  be  utilized.  Metaphysicians  have  not  poshed 
their  analysis  of  mind  beneath  those  faculties  which  act  only  at  Ettle 
distances  within  sight  and  hearing,  and  are  yet  to  fathom  what  is  now 
gruessed  at  as  subconsciousness,  and  to  find  there  powers  of  insight  and 
sympathy  which  are  unrestricted  by  space.  Society  will  develop  new 
economics,  new  SBsthetics,  new  ethics.  The  moral  standards  of  the  Eng- 
land of  to-day  are  no  farther  in  advance  of  the  coarse  customs  of  Merrie 
England  than  the  ethical  refinements  of  England  in  the  twenty-4liird 
century  will  be  in  advance  of  that  rapacity  and  oppression  to  which  its 
aristocracy  is  so  indifferent  now.  The  social  reciprocities  will  be  de- 
veloped more  and  more.  In  a  word,  man's  present  mastery  of  the  planet 
is  but  a  clumsy  adjustment  of  himself  to  his  environment,  and  the  ^  best 
society  "  of  which  he  boasts  is  only  a  display  of  finery  and  an  ingenious 
contrivance  of  delicacies  for  the  palate,  not  different  in  motive  from  the 
feasts  of  Pawnee  Indians.  Society  is  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  evolution 
which  has  done  little  more  than  to  make  a  good  beginning  in  the  tem- 
perate zones.  So  much  truth,  then,  is  contained  in  the  theory  nnder  dis- 
cussion. It  recognizes  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  progress  is  going  for- 
ward, and  it  shows  that  the  method  of  progress  is  by  evolution  from  a 
great  diversity  of  elements  and  conditions. 

But  there  are  radical  defects  in  this  theory,  considered  either  as  ae- 
connting  for  the  existence  of  the  moral  sense  itself,  or  as  accountii^  for 
the  past  and  present  progress  of  society.  It  recognizes  some  facts,  hot  it 
overlooks  other  facts.  And,  in  large  part,  the  facts  which  it  recognizes 
are  a  result  of  the  facts  which  it  overlooks.  For  example,  it  does  not 
distinguish  clearly  between  mode  and  caase,  between  the  how  and  the 
why.    The  moral  advance  of  society,  and,  not  improbably,  the  moral  de- 
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velopment  of  the  individual  in  remote  ages,  have  occurred  in  a  long  snc- 
ceesion  of  stages  but  slightly  different  from  each  other.  But  the  question 
arises  vrhj  society  and  why  the  individual  get  out  of  one  stage  into  an- 
other. The  causes  assigned  only  carry  us  a  few  steps  back.  When  the 
decline  of  the  warlike  spirit  is  attributed  to  the  growth  of  industrial  pur- 
suits it  must  be  asked  why  it  was  that  work  superseded  war.  Other 
causes  may  be  assigned  in  turn  for  that  advance,  such  as  self-interest, 
larger  foresight,  the  spirit  of  friendliness  prompting  to  mutual  services, 
the  pressure  of  population  with  its  growing  needs.  Then  it  must  be  asked 
why  man  becomes  more  far-sighted,  more  intelligent  concerning  his  own 
interests,  and  more  amenable  to  friendly  impulses.  But  now  we  are  ask- 
ing what  makes  man  different  irom  other  animab  in  all  these  respects. 
Given  man  to  start  with,  even  a  savage  man,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
as  occasion  arises  his  moral  and  social  conditions  gradually  improve. 
But  how  is  man  himself  with  his  intellectual  and  moral  aptitudes  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  He  is  susceptible  to  certain  kinds  of  stimulus,  so  that 
when  the  stimulus  is  applied  a  given  result  follows,  and  in  the  line  of  im- 
provement. But  the  result  is  something  new,  and  the  individual  or  the 
society  having  responded  to  the  stimulus  has  become  different  in  essential 
respects.  Evolution  finds  in  nature  and  in  morals  that  under  appropri- 
ate conditions  progress  appears,  but  it  cannot  show  why  such  conditions 
produce  such  results.  We  do  not,  however,  at  this  point  go  so  far  back  as 
to  study  the  possible  methods  under  which  the  creature  man  may  have 
become  the  intellectual  and  moral  being  he  is,  for  we  are  at  present 
concerned  with  his  social  progress  within  the  period  of  observed  history. 
We  need  only  remark  that  if  man  was  developed  from  lower  orders  by 
some  line  of  physical  connection,  the  resemblances  do  not  account  for  the 
differences.  That  which  makes  man  different  from  animals  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  explained.  It  is  said  to  be  by  a  process  of  differentiation, 
like  a  graft  on  a  tree.  But  differentiation  means  something  new  which 
was  not  present  before,  and  is  merely  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that  at 
given  points  the  creature  is  found  to  be  different  from  what  he  was  for- 
merly. The  Saco  River  rises  in  a  littie  brook  near  the  Profile  House. 
By  following  that  brook  down  one  comes  to  the  waterfalls  of  Biddef ord 
and  goes  on  to  the  sea.  But  the  brook  does  not  account  for  the  mighty 
river.  Other  streams  come  in.  Lateral  valleys  are  drained.  A  line  of 
continuity  is  not  coincident  with  the  sum  total  of  causes. 

But  confining  attention  to  society,  it  is  not  uniformly  true  that  the  war- 
like spirit  declines  when  the  industrial  spirit  becomes  active.  At  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  country  great  industries  and  great  wars  have 
gone  on  together.  Accumulations  of  wealth  have  made  war  possible. 
Wealth  produced  by  work  constitutes  indeed  the  sinews  of  war.  The 
civilizations  of  the  East  were  created  parUy  through  conquest  and  partiy 
through  the  development  of  natural  resources  by  labor.  The  most  in- 
tellectual and  cultivated  peoples  have  been  most  warlike,  while  some  of 
the  degraded  nations  have  been  peacefuL    The  decline  of  the  warlike 
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spirit  is  noticeable  011I7  among  certain  nati<ms,  and  in  comparativelj  re- 
cent periods.  The  stagnant  nations  live  side  by  side  with  the  progressive 
nations.  Some  types  of  national  life  degenerate.  What  makes  the  dif- 
ference ?  Why  mider  the  same  outward  conditions  are  results  so  unlike  ? 
If  it  is  urged  that  work  has  now  at  length  taken  the  lead  and  will  prevent 
wars  more  and  more,  that  with  the  growing  volume  of  intemati<mal  trade 
nations  cannot  afford  to  go  to  war,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  work  itself  is 
organizing  against  those  who  reap  the  profits  of  work  and  is  threatening 
violence  and  injury  worse  than  the  evils  of  foreign  wars.  The  natural 
tendency  to  determine  right  by  might  is  arraying  different  classes  of 
workers  against  each  other.  When  love  of  possession  takes  the  place  of 
love  of  conquest  it  does  not  insure  prog^ress  merely  because  industry  is 
advantageous,  but  will  in  its  turn,  unless  controlled  by  higher  motives, 
issue  in  a  train  of  evils.  So  the  softening  of  the  spirit  of  persecuti<m 
is  accounted  for  by  great  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  habilB 
and  opinions  of  men.  But  how  are  those  changes  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
If  by  previous  changes  which  came  about  in  a  lower  social  stage,  they  in 
turn  must  be  explained  as  having  sprung  up  in  still  lower  conditions,  till 
at  leng^  nothing  is  left  to  start  with,  but  the  difference,  coming  into 
consciousness,  between  a  pleasant  and  an  unpleasant  sensation.  Modem 
society  is  thus  made  to  be  the  necessary  product  of  that  which  is  behind 
it,  and  progress  to-day  is  the  result  of  this  pushing  from  behind ;  and  yet 
behind  it  is  savagery,  and  behind  savagery  animalism,  and  behind  animal- 
ism  ?    The   Cheshire  cat  which  Alice   saw  in  Wonderiand,  and 

which  is  cleverly  compared  by  Mr.  F.  £.  Abbott  to  a  purely  phenomenal 
philosophy,  may  also  represent  a  purely  evolutionary  social  morality. 
Alice  having  seen  the  grinning  cat  several  times  finally  says :  — 

'^ '  I  wish  you  would  n't  keep  appearing  and  vanishing  so  suddenly ;  you 
make  me  quite  giddy.' 

"  <  All  right,'  said  the  cat ;  and  this  time  it  vamshed  quite  slowly, 
beginning  with  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  ending  with  the  grin,  which 
remained  some  time  after  the  rest  of  it  had  gone. 

'^  ^  Well,  I  've  often  seen  a  cat  without  a  grin,'  thought  Alice,  ^  but  a 
grin  without  a  cat  I  It 's  the  most  curious  thing  I  ever  saw  in  aU  my 
life.'" 

Evolutionary  ethics  only  shows  the  manner  in  which  progress  has  been 
made,  but  gives  littie  or  no  account  of  the  sufficient  causes  in  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  man,  and  in  those  higher  forces  by  which  alone  progress 
can  be  produced  or  accounted  for.  The  truth  is,  as  we  hope  to  show,  that 
man  is  beckoned  on  from  before  rather  than  pushed  on  from  behind ; 
that  he  is  attracted  rather  than  impelled ;  that  he  is  in  pursuit  of  his 
ideal  rather  than  in  slavery  to  his  experience. 

Again,  the  theory  obtains  its  idea  of  progress,  and  of  the  direction  of 
progress,  from  Christianity.  T*he  history  of  man,  apart  from  tiie  influ- 
ences of  the  gospel,  yields  no  such  theory  of  the  coming  society  as  tiliat 
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which  is  under  oonsiderafcion.  A  fundamental  law  of  evolution  is  the 
BorYiyal  of  the  fittest  The  strong  displace  the  weak.  Those  who  have 
power  take  all  they  can  get  from  the  defenseless  and  the  inferior,  or  com- 
pel their  service.  Might  makes  right  Jesus  said  truly  that  the  princes 
of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  ex- 
ercise authority  upon  them.  Society  was  in  two  dasses,  oppressors  and 
oppressed,  masters  and  slaves,  strong  and  weak.  Left  to  themselves 
men  do  strive  thus  one  with  another,  till  society  hecomes  insecure  and 
states  break  in  pieces.  Page  after  page  of  history  is  stained  with  this 
record.  But  it  is  predicted  by  evolutionary  ethics  that  the  moral  prog- 
ress of  society  going  forward  under  this  very  law  will  issue  in  a  reign  of 
universal  love,  when  each  will  do  to  his  neighbor  as  he  would  have  his 
neighbor  do  to  him.  Egoism  will  become  far-seeing,  and  will  develop 
into  altruism.  The  sympathetic  impulses  will  gain  ascendency,  and  man 
will  find  that  his  greatest  happiness  is  secured  by  promoting  the  happiness 
of  others.  Wars  will  cease ;  standing  armies  will  disappear ;  labor  will 
no  more  envy  capital,  and  capital  will  no  more  vex  labor.  Cooperation 
will  conquer  competition.  Poverty  will  be  undergone  voluntarily  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasure  of  giving  others  the  pleasure  of  experiencing  the  out- 
flow of  sympathy,  —  like  the  two  polite  friends  meeting,  each  of  whom 
is  so  glad  that  the  other  is  glad  that  he  is  glad.  Property  will  again  be 
distributed  unequally,  so  that  the  wealthy  may  exercise  charity  and  the 
poor  express  gratitude.  Now  the  law  of  natural  evolution  by  superior 
strength  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  law  of  love,  and  by  no  possible  evo- 
lution can  the  one  lead  to  the  other.  If  it  is  seen  that  mutual  conflict 
is  to  be  replaced  by  mutual  service,  it  is  because  some  of  the  results  of 
Christianity  have  become  so  familiar  that  by  their  aid  the  picture  of  a 
perfect  society  can  be  drawn.  Such  predictions  could  not  be  made  unless 
a  higher  spiritual  law  had  abready  given  some  reason  for  the  expectation. 

The  attempt  has  recentiybeen  made  to  enlist  Darwinism  in  support 
of  Socialism,  to  find  in  laws  of  natural  development  the  identical  laws  of 
social  evolution.  But  Darwinians  reply  that  competition  can  never  lead 
to  equality  and  to  services  of  mutual  love.  One  writer  says  that  the 
theory  of  descent,  more  than  any  other  theory  of  science,  predicates,  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms,  the  impossibility  of  equality;  and  another 
writer  declares  tiiat  the  Social  Democracy,  when  it  appeals  to  Darwinism, 
does  not  fathom  its  meaning,  and  when  it  does  understand  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  witii  the  essential  principle  of  competition. 

II.  The  peculiarity  of  Christianity  is  that  it  aims  to  secure  the  moral 
evolution  through  the  moral  education  of  society.  Standards  of  conduct 
are  set  up  which  are  in  advance  of  prevalent  customs,  and  which  impress 
men  both  with  authority  and  attractiveness.  By  approach  to  these  stand- 
ards progress  goes  forward.  It  is  not  meant  that  society  makes  no  ad- 
vances except  under  the  power  of  the  gospel.  Man's  knowledge  enlarges, 
and  his  mastery  over  the  agencies  of  nature  widens,  under  the  impulse  of 
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his  own  unaided  efforts.  His  material  comfort  may  be  sufficient,  and  his 
intellectual  attainments  may  be  considerable,  without  the  gospel,  as  is 
shown  in  the  art,  philosophy,  and  civilization  of  pre-Christian  periods. 
But  those  wonderful  developments  were  not  coincident,  much  less  iden- 
tical, with  moral  improvement  On  the  contrary,  the  blackest  corruption 
of  morals  went  on  side  by  side  with  artistic  re&iement  and  philosophical 
inquiry,  till  at  length  society  collapsed  for  the  want  of  ethical  cohesion. 
Material  prosperity  is  so  little  conducive  to  social  welfare  that  warnings 
have  been  raised  in  all  ages  against  the  dangers  of  luxury.  The  progress 
of  society  is  by  means  of  moral  and  spiritual  ideals.  In  the  absence  or 
neglect  of  them  there  is  no  uplifting  power  for  the  real  elevation  of 
society.  The  periods  of  rapid  advance  have  been  periods  when  moral 
and  religious  upheavals  have  occurred,  and  when  the  ideal  order  of 
society,  according  to  the  gospel,  has  been  recognized  and  partly  realized. 
Let  us  note  some  particulars  in  which  Christianity  alone  provides  for  the 
moral  evolution  of  society. 

First,  it  furnishes  a  distinct  and  complete  ideal  for  society  in  its  delin- 
eation of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  This  is  an  order  of  things 
partly  established  already  in  laws,  institutions,  customs,  and  personal 
Uf e,  so  that  it  can  be  recognized  in  a  concrete  as  well  as  an  abstract  form, 
but  which  is  known  to  be  immeasurably  superior  to  the  best  existing  con- 
ditions. There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  characteristics  of  this 
kingdom.  Men  understand  each  other  when  they  speak  of  the  Christian 
society  and  the  Christian  State.  It  is  by  comparison  with  this  ideal,  not 
yet  realized,  that  customs  of  various  sorts  are  condemned  or  approved. 
Great  evils  seem  to  threaten,  but  they  are  known  to  be  evils,  not  so  much 
by  experience  of  injury  as  by  perception  of  their  disagreement  with  that 
which  a  Christian  society  ought  to  be.  The  population  of  cities,  a  mix- 
ture of  nationalities,  religions,  occupations,  awakens  grave  apprehensions. 
The  greed  and  oppression  of  wealth,  with  accompanying  self-indulgence, 
create  profound  anxiety.  The  confederation  of  baleful  traffic  as  a  polit- 
ical force,  and  which  has  so  consolidated  itself  that  it  is  called  the  liquor 
interest^  excites  alarm.  The  declining  tone  of  domestic  fidelity,  as 
illustrated  by  the  prevalence  of  legalized  divorce,  and  the  persistence  of 
illegal  Mormon  polygamy,  produces  solicitude.  The  multiplicity  of  re- 
ligious sects  and  the  internecine  conflicts  of  each  sect  occasion  mortifica- 
tion. In  view  of  such  evils,  it  seems  as  if  nothing  good  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  as  if  nothing  good  is  secure.  The  undeniable  contrast  be- 
tween Christian  and  unchristian  nations — between  England  and  India, 
between  the  United  States  and  China  —  is,  for  the  time,  overlooked. 
Now  such  feelings  of  discouragement  and  alarm  are  due  to  the  percep- 
tion, more  or  less  clear,  of  the  social  ideals  of  Christianity.  These  evils 
are  sure  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  When  it  is 
said  that  in  presence  of  them  even  the  gospel  seems  to  be  powerless,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  implied  that  they  are  foreign  and  hostile  to  that  order 
of  things  which  the  gospel  has  at  least  made  intelligible  and  desirable. 
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The  stady  of  social  forces  has  indeed  enhanced,  or  rather  disclosed,  the 
difficulty  of  renovating  society.  The  solidarity  of  mankind,  the  solidarity 
of  groups  of  men,  such  as  nations  and  communities,  is,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  a  disoovery  of  this  generation.  The  invincible  strength  of 
custom,  tradition,  climate,  heredity,  race,  sinks  the  individual  into  an 
insignificant  being  without  freedom,  and  gives  instead  aggregates  of  men 
massed  into  bodies  with  the  undivided  interests  and  organized  life  of 
great  social  units.  Yet,  when  in  presence  of  such  facts  men  are  ap- 
palled by  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  on  benevo- 
lence, they  are  unconsciously  making  the  contrast  between  a  society  but 
partly  and  a  society  wholly  evangelized.  A  task  is  recognized,  and 
tasks  mean  more  thui  blind  tendencies  and  groping  movements.  Tasks 
are  duties,  and  duties  are  directed  and  inspired  by  ideals.  Social  science 
has,  in  fact,  contributed  to  an  enlarged  comprehension  of  the  Christian 
ideal,  and  has  promoted  recognition  of  the  profound  thought  of  the 
gospel  concerning  society.  All  the  way  through  the  Bible,  the  kingdom 
is  made  prominent.  Christ  came  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
Almost  the  first  petition  in  prayer  is  to  be  "  Thy  Kingdom  come.*'  The 
individual  is  to  be  saved  that  he  may  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  the  grandeur  of  this  view  had  been  lost  Salvation  became  indi- 
vidualistic. The  kingdom  was  either  beyond  the  present  life  or  in  some 
outward  organization  like  the  church.  But  the  original  conception  is 
reappearing.  It  is  seen  that  a  renovated  society  on  earth  is  the  ideal  of 
the  gospel,  a  society  finding,  indeed,  its  completion  in  heaven  for  those 
who  belong  to  its  incipient  stages  on  earth,  but  which  is  to  reach  per- 
fection in  a  new  earth  in  which  dweUeth  righteousness.  The  church  now 
observes  that,  no  sooner  has  prayer  been  made  that  the  kingdom  may 
come,  than  in  the  same  breath  the  petition  is  voiced,  *•*'  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth  even  as  it  is  in  heaven.*'  The  ideal  is  not  outgrown,  but  in  its  repre- 
sentation of  that  kingdom  which  is  the  solidarity  of  mankind  in  goodness, 
it  is  still  ample  for  the  conversion  to  its  own  uses  of  those  fragments 
of  related  life  which  now  are  mutually  antagonistic  and  fruitful  of  evil. 
The  original  gospel  is  in  advance  of  the  interpretations  which  have  been 
accepted  for  centuries,  and  in  advance  of  recent  discoveries  concerning 
the  organic  relations  of  men.  Science  sees  only  the  natural  solidarity 
of  society.  Christianity  on  that  basis  proposes  to  build  up  the  moral 
solidarity  of  mankind. 

But  more  is  given  than  an  ideal.  It  is  an  ideal  capable  of  realization, 
which  is  energrizing  and  is  to  energize  yet  more  as  an  actual  power  for 
progress.  Society  can,  indeed,  make  permanent  advance  only  as  it 
moves  towards  the  Christian  ideal,  but  it  will  not  go  in  that  direction  of 
itself.  There  are  no  forces  pushing  from  behind  which  are  sufficient  to 
overcome  inertia  and  retrog^ression.  The  accumulations  of  experience 
are  but  a  shallow  reservoir  from  which  to  supply  the  life  of  the  present 
and  future.  The  water  must  be  flowing  from  a  spring,  not  stored  up  in 
a  cistern.     It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  on  that  which  Christianity  hasi 
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already  done  for  the  moral  evolution  of  society,  bnt  it  is  enough  to  p<nnt 
to  signs  of  its  present  working.  Notice,  for  example,  the  change  going 
on  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospeL  The  pulpit  b  addressing  itself  to  the 
practical  needs  and  duties  of  man  as  a  member  of  society.  Three  phases 
have  followed  one  another  in  somewhat  rapid  succession,  — the  doctrinal 
phase,  when  the  abstract  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  unfolded  and  de- 
fended; then  the  mystical  phase,  when  the  interior  life  of  beHevers  was 
fed  by  the  contemplation  of  Christ,  and  men  were  exhorted  to  repentance 
that  they  might  have  inward  peace ;  then  the  phase  of  preaching  the 
kingdom  in  society  and  in  personal  life,  and  which  for  want  of  a  more 
definite  designation  may  be  called  the  apostolic  phase.  The  latter  takes 
up  all  that  is  good  in  the  earlier  phases,  but  emphasizes  the  applications 
of  the  eternal  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  various  conditions  of  mankind. 
Notice,  also,  the  eager  interest  of  clergymen  and  religious  leaders  in  the 
results  of  social  science,  in  the  movements  of  population,  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  new  and  growing  industries,  the  statistics  of  poverty  and  crime, 
the  demands  of  labor  on  capital.  The  congestion  of  population  in  cities 
is  a  recent  tendency,  but  already  the  whole  church  is  devising  the  broad- 
est plans  for  the  evangelization  of  cities.  The  social  hope  of  Chicago, 
New  York,  London,  Berlin,  and  even  Paris  is  in  the  intelligent  service 
of  the  Church  of  Christ 

Forms  of  religious  work  which  were  formerly  successful,  but  under 
changed  conditions  are  outgrown,  are  abandoned  in  favor  of  more  appro- 
priate methods.  The  change  is  not  always  made  as  rapidly  as  could  be 
desired.  Dissatisfaction  grumbles  impatiently  before  traditional  methods 
are  abandoned,  but  dissa^is&ction  is  a  prelude,  not  to  the  cessation  of 
effort,  but  to  wiser  and  more  vigorous  effort.  When  we  think  of  the 
crowded  population  of  lower  New  York,  one  tenement  house  occupied  by 
three  hundred  persons,  and  of  what  goes  with  such  a  condition,  we  fe^ 
discouraged  indeed.  But  on  second  thought  we  know  that  relief  is  only 
a  question  of  time,  that  by  degrees  improved  or  at  least  decent  conditions 
will  take  the  place  of  filth  and  disease.  The  bitter  cry  of  outcast  London 
has  been  ringing  of  late  in  the  ears  of  England,  the  story  has  been 
plainly  told  of  London's  poor ;  and  already  Christian  philanthropy  and 
statesmanship  are  dealing  with  the  problem,  the  rapacity  of  landlords  :*s 
checked  by  severe  law,  and  precautions  against  overcrowding  are  insisted 
on.  At  the  public  meetings  of  missionary  societies,  enthusiasm  is  aroused, 
not  so  much  in  view  of  successes  gained  as  of  fresh  and  vast  demands. 
Great  problems  face  us,  but  we  believe  that  there  are  great  forces  over 
against  them.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  wretchedness  and  wickedness 
around  us  are  terrible,  but  nothing  so  arouses  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
church  as  graphic  pictures  of  such  conditions.  So  many  triumphs  have 
been  achieved  in  the  power  of  Christ  that  the  church  feels  a  quickening 
thrill  of  energy  when  it  is  confronted  by  remaining  evils.  Benevolence 
has  even  become  a  fashion.  £very  social  leader  must  be  an  officer  or 
director  on  a  board  of  charities  or  missions.     There  are  scarcely  societies 
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enough  to  provide  work  for  the  daughters  of  loxory.  A  dilettante  benev- 
(denee,  whatever  its  effectiveness  may  be,  is  a  significant  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Christian  hope  and  the  Christian  law  of  love  have 
become  dominant.  Even  in  the  chorch,  divisions  and  strifes  are  bat  the 
transition  to  a  trae  onity.  There  is  not  altogether,  nor  chiefly,  the  intru- 
sion of  woridly  motives  into  sacred  relations,  but  rather  a  living  Chris- 
tianity struggling  to  shake  off  the  formalisms  and  needless  restrictions  of 
the  past.  Worldliness,  pride,  love  of  power  have  forged  fetters,  and  the 
gospel  in  life  and  thought  is  struggling  to  be  free.  In  all  denominations 
those  who  are  recognized  as  having  most  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  whose 
influence  in  the  end  must  control,  deplore  contention  about  trifles  and 
long  for  the  time  when  the  church  will  be  united  for  the  propagation  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Doubtless  time  is  needed  for  the  purifying  of 
society.  This  generation,  although  it  has  witnessed  marvelous  changes 
in  the  world  and  in  the  church,  is  but  one  in  the  succession  of  the  ages. 
As  it  enters  into  the  labors  of  those  who  were  earlier,  so  it  prepares  the 
way  for  future  and  more  effective  labors.  But  at  least  it  is  not  ignorant 
of  its  problem  nor  its  task.  It  is  not  dozing  over  the  past.  It  is  not 
satisfied  to  be  adjusting  niceties  of  doctrine  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicts 
and  trials  of  modern  life.  It  knows  its  task  because  it  knows  its  ideaL 
It  is  gathering  power  for  its  task,  because  the  kingdom  not  only  is  coming 
but  has  already  come,  bringing  that  measure  of  blessing  to  struggling  men 
which  is  a  sure  presage  of  its  sufficiency  for  all  new  and  strange  condi- 
tions which  may  arise.  The  moral  evolution  of  society  has  begun  because 
the  moral  education  of  society  under  the  gospel  has  already  been  influ- 
entiaL  The  evolution  will  go  forward  along  the  line  of  that  education. 
Apart  from  this,  is  there  good  reason  to  expect  progress  rather  than  retro- 
gression, benevolent  cooperation  rather  than  selfish  disintegration,  peace 
and  safety  rather  than  anarchy  and  confusion,  the  reign  of  love  rather  than 
the  reign  of  hate  ?  '*  There  will  always  be,"  says  Martineau,  '*  a  tension 
above  as  there  is  a  gravitation  below  the  level  marked  by  the  institutions 
and  habitual  sentiments  of  a  community ; "  and  he  adds  :  "  Beyond,  and 
yet  within  the  moral  empire  that  covers  the  broad  level  of  the  common 
world,  there  is  the  promise  of  a  state  unrealized,  or  of  a  transfer  of 
vitality  to  a  new  and  unsuspected  centre ;  behind  Rome  there  is  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  within  Jerusalem  an  upper  chamber,  whence  voices  already 
escape  that  neutralize  the  barriers  of  race  and  tongue,  and  are  not  silenced 
by  the  look  of  the  impossible.*' 

Christianity  not  only  expects  the  removal  of  social  evils  within  a  single 
nation  or  within  a  single  generation,  —  it  proposes  nothing  less  than  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  a  task  to  which  the  church  has  confidently  ad- 
dressed itself ;  it  expects  no  less  a  unity  than  the  oneness  of  mankind, 
when  there  shall  be  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor 
female,  but  all  shall  be  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  result  may  be  far 
away,  but  in  principle  it  is  here,  and  man's  greatness  is  to  labor  towards 
the  ideal  of  that  perfect  society.  ^  j 
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But  the  evolution  of  society  under  Christianity  is  not  hj  means  of 
general  tendencies  which  are  vaguely  recognized  and  feehly  felt.  Chris- 
tianity begins  with  the  individual  and  works  out  through  him  to  society, 
which  is  made  up  of  individuals.  It  deals  with  persons  rather  than  with 
tendencies.  It  saves  souls  first  and  creates  institutions  afterwards  and 
consequentiy.  This  method  is  practically  reversed  by  theories  of  the 
natural  development  of  society.  The  evolutionary  view  is  so  general  that 
the  individual  is  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  It  expects  progress  through 
tendencies  and  movements,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  an  intelleetnal  and 
moral  atmosphere.  A  vastiy  improved  social  condition  is  to  be  the  result, 
and  the  individual  is  but  a  means  to  this  magnificent  end.  He  is  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  slow  advance,  of  which  his  own  generation  will  witness 
only  a  stadium  or  two,  and  therefore  he  decides  to  snatch  such  enjoy- 
ment and  profit  for  himself  as  he  may  be  able  to  reach  while  he  is  slowly 
borne  along.  One  who  is  moving  on  a  swift  river  of  living  water  loolu 
forward  to  his  destination  which  he  in  person  will  reach ;  but  if  he  is  far 
up  on  a  glacier,  the  movement  is  so  slow  that  personally  he  will  get  no- 
where, and  therefore  his  chief  concern  is  to  make  his  hut  comfortable 
and  his  stock  of  provisions  ample  during  his  lifetime  on  this  frozen  and 
nearly  stationary  river.  Christianity  secures  the  temporal  and  eternal 
worth  of  the  individuaL  It  singles  out  men,  one  by  one,  and  presents  to 
tiiem  a  gospel  which  is  capable  of  producing  radical  changes  now  and 
here.  It  recognizes  and  realizes  the  absolute  worth  of  the  individual 
through  motives  and  appeals  to  which  his  truest  self  responds.  It  under- 
takes to  reach  him,  and  does  reach  him,  at  every  stage  of  social  prog- 
ress, and  in  any  type  of  civilization,  or  even  in  barbarism.  It  does  not 
wait  for  him  to  be  raised  up  by  general  influences  of  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture to  a  higher  level,  and  then  upon  that  rising  tide  of  social  or  human 
progress  to  act  merely  as  steersman  of  his  boat  to  its  destination,  avoid- 
ing collisions  with  other  crafts,  all  of  which,  like  his  own,  are  borne 
along  by  great,  silent,  irresistible  currents.  Every  ship  freighted  with 
the  hopes  and  capabilities  of  a  human  personality  can  spread  its  sails  to 
the  winds  of  heaven,  and  resist  or  traverse  the  currents  of  natural  tend- 
ency. Christianity  finds  the  individual  in  any  land,  in  Africa,  Ji^um, 
England,  and  renovates  him  so  that  a  new  type  of  character,  yet  every- 
where essentially  the  same,  appears  the  world  over.  One  century  need 
not  wait  for  another  which  shall  be  more  advantageous.  Paul  did  not  re- 
quire the  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  or  the  twenty-nintii  century  in  order 
to  reach  men  with  his  gospel,  nor  did  he  believe  that  the  world  must 
wait  one  or  two  thousand  years  before  any  appreciable  results  in  moral 
progress  would  be  visible.  The  church  and  kingdom  of  Christ  were  dear 
to  him,  nor  did  he  overlook  the  mutual  relations  of  tiie  members  of  the 
kingdom,  but  in  the  new  life  of  individuals  the  kingdom  had  already 
come,  for  the  eternal  worth  of  persons  was  realized  through  their  faith 
and  love.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  with  power  because  it  is  direct 
to  individuals,  appealing  to  conscience  and  sense  of  obliffjstion.     Even  in 
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unrefined  forms  it  has  gracious  inflaence.  One  who  visits  a  congregation  of 
working-people  and  listens  to  sermons  addressed  to  them  may  be  offended 
at  the  homespun  illustrations  and  slang  expressions  of  the  preacher.  It 
may  seem  to  him  that  religion  is  cheapened  or  caricatured.  And  yet  the 
earnest  speaker  may  have  possession  of,  or,  rather,  be  possessed  by,  a 
lofty  ideal  of  life  which  he  can  make  intelligible  and  impressive  to  such 
listeners,  and  in  response  to  which  many  of  them  can  be  brought  not 
only  to  rectitude,  but  to  the  gentleness  and  holiness  of  life  in  the  Spirit 
The  pulpit  becomes  ineffective  when  it  discusses  Christianity  in  some 
general  way,  even  if  it  be  with  forcible  argument,  telling  illustration,  and 
choice  diction.  But  the  living  gospel,  in  all  ages  and  conditions  of  the 
world,  addresses  the  individual  with  sanctions  of  divine  authority,  and 
thus,  not  waiting  for  the  slow  movements  of  social  progress,  raises  him  at 
once  above  the  level  of  existing  custom. 

Christianity  thus  creates  the  nucleus  of  a  new  society,  which  stands  and 
grows  with  a  distinctiveness  all  its  own  in  the  midst  of  the  old,  and  which, 
to  some  degree,  leavens  the  old.  When  it  degenerates  towards  the 
secular  type,  the  pure  gospel  is  again  felt  summoning  the  followers  of 
Christ  to  leave  all  that  hinders  and  follow  Him.  The  result  for  society 
is  not  a  man  a  little  above  or  a  little  below  customary  standards,  but  a 
man  different  in  essential  respects  as  to  aims,  motives,  and  character 
from  the  man  produced  by  the  purely  natural  evolution  of  society. 
Groups  of  men  with  the  Christian  characteristics  are  not  insulated  from 
the  life  of  other  men,  but  are  so  far  in  advance  in  important,  well-recog- 
nized respects  that  they  beckon  society  up  to  their  own  level.  A  better 
society  within  the  community  has  attraction  which  is  generally  felt  The 
ancient  prophecy  gains  repeated  fulfillment  as  others  take  hold  of  the 
skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Christian  man,  saying.  We  will  go  with  you ;  for  we 
have  heard  that  God  is  with  you. 

Christianity  abo  puts  the  individual  upon  service  for  society  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  superior  moral  insight  and  character,  thus  reversing  the 
usual  order  according  to  which  man  is  found  struggling  for  his  own  rights 
and  his  own  satisfaction.  There  is  never,  even  in  the  minds  of  irre- 
ligious men,  danger  of  disturbing  the  balance  of  social  forces  by  intro- 
ducing the  sincere  service  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  not  the 
spirit  of  party  and  self. 

Because  the  gospel  secures  the  absolute  worth  of  the  individual,  he  has 
part  already  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  for  that  kingdom  is  the  better 
order  of  society,  including  all  true  worth,  which  already  exists  on  earth, 
and  needs  not  to  wait  for  some  remote  future.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
among  us,  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  have  found  a  higher  life  than  self- 
indulgence  or  self-promotion,  even  the  life  of  that  kingdom  which  is  right- 
eousness and  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost  In  the  words  of  the 
lamented  Mulford :  *^  This  kingdom  has  come,  and  it  may  be  always 
coming ;  it  is  in  the  realization  of  righteousness  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
It  has  come,  and  it  therefore  is  no  vacant  dream ;  it  is  alwayp^coming, 
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and  it  is  therefore  to  be  striven  for  with  the  energy  and  endeayor  of 


The  ideal  of  Christian  progress  is  not  impersonal,  an  imagined  aggre- 
gate of  good  qualities  and  worthy  costoms.  It  is  the  personal  Christ, 
who  is  not  only  the  emhodiment  of  human  perfection,  and  who  not 
merely  ennnciated  the  principles  of  social  progress  as  if  He  foresaw  the 
future,  but  who  is  the  power  in  heart  and  life  to  produce  those  results  idiich 
He  predicted.  He  is  not  the  sublimated  result  of  a  slow  process  scarcdy 
b^^,  but  He  is  already  in  the  world,  ever  ^^  at  issue  with  sin,"  trane- 
forming  individuals,  and  through  them  shaping  society  to  better  ends- 
Evolutionary  ethics  expects  progress  by  differentiations  on  the  great 
whole  which  the  past  has  blindly  produced.  Christianity  expects  prog- 
ress by  differentiating  on  the  individual,  and  obtaining  positive  resuhe 
within  the  short  period  of  a  single  lifetime,  —  results  of  intrinsic  wortii 
for  the  person  and  of  permanent  value  for  the  society  of  iHiich  he  is  part. 
He  is  not  taken  out  of  his  relations,  but  in  relations  finds  inspiration 
from  that  which  is  above  the  level  on  which  he  stands. 

Evolution  generalizes  from  results  already  gained  and  so  predicts  the 
direction  of  progress.  But  Christianity  inspires  and  creates  progress. 
The  preacher  of  an  association  of  ethical  culture,  at  a  meeting  held,  for 
convenience,  on  the  Lord's  day,  explains  results  and  tendencies  in  society 
in  broad  generalizations.  The  minister  of  a  Methodist  Church  preaches 
Christ  to  the  conscience  and  heart  of  erring  men,  and  creates  results,  or 
rather  sets  in  motion  new  causes  which  produce  moral  results  in  society. 
The  one  studies  society,  the  other  shapes  society. 

After  Christianity  has  been  some  time  on  the  field,  and  has  not  only 
saved  some  individuals  from  an  evil  generation,  but  has  infused  its  spirit 
into  customs  and  tendencies,  an  evolutionary  doctrinaire  appears,  and, 
having  observed  that  there  has  been  a  connected  development  proceeding 
gradually,  announces  that  the  development  has  developed  itself.  He 
igrnores  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  Christianity  which  have  pro- 
duced the  ethical  evolution  of  society.  Such  a  philosophy  of  moral  results 
reminds  one  of  Clerk  Maxwell's  saying  concerning  agnostic  theories, 
that  they  all  need  a  God  to  make  them  workable.  Theories  of  a  natural 
social  development  need  Christianity  to  make  them  workable,  and  then 
they  get  on  perfectly.  When  it  is  seen  that  Christianity  is  a  moral  edu- 
cation which  elevates  society,  there  is  then  no  need  to  deny,  but  every 
reason  to  affirm,  that  social  results  appear  gradually  in  an  orderly  evolu- 
tion, rather  than  violently  in  a  mi^cal  revolution. 

We  reserve  for  the  next  article  discussion  of  the  mutual  dependencies 
of  society  as  it  now  exists,  and  have  up  to  this  point  confined  attention 
to  the  conditions  of  progress  from  earlier  stages.  It  only  remains  to 
notice  the  opinion  that  Christianity,  like  other  religions,  has  accompanied 
and  no  doubt  affected  certain  stages  of  prog^ss,  yet  that  it  is  but  one  of 
the  best  of  the  great  superstitions,  a  purely  human  product,  which  has 
sufficiently  served  its  purpose  and  is  about  to  pass  away.    The  evidence 
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of  this  is  the  eniinbling  of  old  dogmas  and  a  growing  independence  in 
aU  matters  of  religious  faith  and  form.  It  is  admitted,  therefore,  that 
Christianity,  like  all  profound  philosophies  and  lofty  religions,  has  had 
influence  on  human  progress,  but  it  is  also  claimed  that,  Hke  them,  it 
has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  evolution,  as  much  natural  result  as 
efficient  cause,  and  at  all  events  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  thought  and  life 
of  intelligent  men.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  show  the  inadequacy  of  a  naturalistic  explanation  of  Christianity, 
for  we  should  then  be  obliged  to  make  a  wide  excursion  into  the  field  of 
i^logetics.  It  is  only  necessary,  now,  to  distinguish  between  temporary 
phases  of  Christianity  and  Christianity  itself.  Christianity  is  struggling 
to  free  itself  of  foreign  admixtures,  of  superficial  theorizings,  of  narrow 
interpretations.  Many  dogmas  have  been  foisted  on  the  gospel  by  hu- 
man invention,  sometimes  honestly,  sometimes  to  sustain  the  power  of 
instituted  religion  by  holding  men  in  intellectual  bondage.  We  submit 
that  in  all  branches  of  the  church,  in  connection  with  a  growing  dis- 
regard for  particular  framings  of  dogma,  the  tendency  is  becoming  more 
distinct  and  more  powerful  to  exalt  tiie  personal  Christ  as  the  Example, 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  King  of  men ;  that  the  church  is  brushing  away 
all  obstacles  and  obscurations  which  separate  the  living  Christ  from 
the  living  church  and  the  living  soul.  Some  who  observe  the  signs  of 
change  suppose  that  it  means  total  overthrow.  But  it  is  the  disturbance 
of  transition,  not  the  disturbance  of  collapse.  It  is  the  stirring  of  life 
in  the  swelling  buds  as  they  push  off  the  dead  leaves  of  the  past.  It  is 
the  breaking  up  of  a  river  with  the  warmth  of  spring,  when  the  crackings 
and  crashings  of  ice  are  only  commotions  on  the  surface,  by  which  the 
mighty  river  sets  itself  free.  We  also  submit  that  the  great  company  of 
Christian  believers  were  never  before  so  earnest  in  bringing  the  gospel 
of  freedom  and  love  into  relation  with  the  actual  life  of  men.  Not  only 
do  they  perceive  the  contrast  between  life  about  them  and  the  ideal  before 
them,  but  they  are  toiling  to  bring  the  ideal  into  living  connection  with 
the  actual.  Christianity  in  the  past  has  been  distinct  as  a  doctrine ;  it  is 
now  emerging  distinct  and  beautiful  as  a  life.  In  the  past  it  has  saved 
the  individual  from  his  dangers ;  it  now  saves  him  to  his  uses.  Always  it 
has  given  promise  of  the  life  which  is  to  come  ;  to-day  it  gives  promise 
also  of  the  life  which  now  is.  Formerly  it  abstracted  the  believer  from 
his  relationships ;  now  it  makes  him  fruitful  as  a  member  of  society.  These 
changes  are  not  signs  of  decadence,  but  signs  of  rejuvenescence.  When 
religion  is  losing  power,  correctness  of  opinion  is  exalted  above  purity  of 
life.  But  when  formalism  and  rigid  orthodoxy  yield  to  high  ideals  of 
character  and  conduct,  religion  is  all  aglow  with  the  energy  of  life. 
Change  and  agitation  are  signs  of  vitality.  Transitions  have  occurred  in 
the  onward  progress  of  Christianity  and  have  separated  the  permanent 
from  the  temporary.  Commotion  shakes  only  the  perishable  scaffolding. 
In  modem  as  in  ancient  times  the  gospel,  with  its  new,  fresh,  irresistible 
power,  signifieth  the  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  oL 
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things  that  have  been  made,  that  those  things  which  are  not  shaken 
may  remain. 

THE  REPROACH  OP  SPECULATION. 

A  NEW  conception  in  theology  may  expect  to  be  greeted  apon  its  ap- 
pearauce  with  the  charge  of  heresy  or  with  the  reproach  of  speculation. 
The  charge  of  heresy  is  easily  established  or  disproved.  There  are  the 
historic  creeds  of  Christendom  and  the  "  well-known  "  creeds  of  a  par- 
ticular denomination,  with  which  the  doctrine  or  dogma  in  question  can 
be  compared.  Moreover,  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  parties  ac- 
cused of  heresy  soon  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge.  That 
is  not  heresy  within  the  limits  of  a  given  denomination,  which  has  an 
actual  and  recognized  standing  in  that  denomination,  in  the  membership 
of  its  churches,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  its  ministry.  And  this  ecclesias- 
tical test  is  under  constant  application  through  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  applicants  for  church-membership,  or  of  candidates  for  ordination. 

The  reproach  of  speculation  is  more  difficult  to  meet,  chiefly  because 
it  implies  a  habit  of  mind  which  is  assumed  to  be  unpractical  and  want- 
ing in  seriousness.  The  reproach  is  that  speculation  is  wasteful,  demoral- 
izing, and  divisive,  in  proportion  to  its  vigor.  It  diverts  the  energy  of 
the  church,  interrupts  its  work,  and  distracts  its  counsels.  The  few,  who 
are  most  bitter  in  their  reproach,  directly  and  persistently  attack  their 
brethren  who  dare  to  think  beyond  the  accustomed  limits.  The  major- 
ity, whose  feeling  is  less  intense,  are  content  with  congratulating  them- 
selves that  they  have  no  time  to  speculate.  They  are  too  busy  and  too 
earnest  in  the  inunediate  work  of  saving  souls. 

<*  I  venture  to  affirm  that  speculation  of  what  is  known  as  eschatology 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things,  is  mainly  the  occupation  of  men  who 
live  in  the  world  of  books.  I  believe  that  evangelization,  not  eschatology, 
is  the  pressing  problem  of  the  hour." 

'*  There  are  two  great  ways  of  looking  at  this  matter.  One  is  to  spec- 
ulate here  and  to  adjourn  the  saving  of  souls  to  the  future.  Ajiother  is 
to  save  souls  here  and  adjourn  speculation  for  the  future.  I  propose  to 
do  what  in  me  lies  to  save  souls  here  and  now,  and  when,  if  through  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  am  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  then  I  will  speculate  and  re- 
joice in  my  speculations." 

^<  What  have  we  to  do  with  speculative  theories  of  possible  methods  of 
salvation  for  them  [the  heathen]  ?  We  have  had  our  own  eyes  opened 
by  a  saving  light,  which  we  are  bidden  to  let  shine.  How  can  we  then 
waste  that  light  in  illuminating  a  debating  room  where  we  may  discuss 
theodicies  and  theologies,  the  while  ihat  'gross  darkness'  every  day 
deepens  upon  the  perishing  millions  ?  " 

These  citations,  taken  from  recent  sermons  and  addresses,  show  what 
is  intended  in  the  reproach  of  speculation.  Men  who  refuse  to  accept 
certain  inherited  but  now  unused  and  ineffective  dogmas,  seeking  to  dis- 
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cover  the  large  and  effective  troth  which  may  replace  them,  are  accused 
of  wasting  their  own  spiritual  energy  and  of  endangering  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  church.  We  propose  to  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of 
this  accusation.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  question  into  the 
sphere  of  morals,  and  of  practical  work,  if  others  are  disposed  to  carry 
it  there.  The  question  is,  Does  tiie  present  '*  speculation  *'  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  Christianity  to  the  race  tend  to  produce  unmoral  and 
unspiritual  qualities  in  the  church,  and  inefficiency  in  its  service  ?  The 
question,  we  are  to  rememlier,  like  all  questions  raised  in  times  of  con- 
troversy, suggests  certain  alternatives.  Suppose  men  refuse  to  speculate, 
to  think,  that  is,  at  all  about  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  race,  what 
then  ?  Do  they  wish  to  have  it  thereby  understood  that  they  accept  the 
dogmas  which  they  can  no  longer  preach  as  a  motive  to  missionary 
activity  ?  or  do  they  thereby  wish  to  evade  the  issue  by  allowing  contra- 
dictory explanations  ?  or  do  they  thereby  take  refuge  in  agnosticism  ? 
The  morality  of  speculation  depends  entirely  upon  the  motive  under 
which  it  is  undertaken,  and  must  be  contrasted  with  the  effects  produced 
by  opposite  courses  of  action.  In  times  of  theological  excitement  there  is 
no  ideal  state  of  mind  with  which  an  existing  tendency  of  thought  can  be 
compared.  At  such  times  everything  in  disposition,  as  in  opinion,  is  rela- 
tive, not  absolute.  It  is  therefore  manifestiy  unfair  to  assume  the  wrong- 
f ulnesG  of  any  attitude  of  mind  without  asking  for  the  alternatives.  If  a 
given  attitude  is  condemned,  what  may  be  expected  to  take  its  place  ? 
What  is  actually  taking  its  place?  Controversies  tend  to  define  and 
classify  men  in  their  moral  relation  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
They  may  refuse  to  be  classified  theologically,  but  not  morally.  Contro- 
versies never  leave  men  as  they  find  them  in  their  disposition  and  mo- 
tives, in  their  S3rmpathies,  and  in  the  temper  of  their  minds. 

What  then  is  the  moral  effect  of  speculation  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  and  opposing  mental  conditions  ?  We  will  take  the  comparison  in 
respect  to  those  conditions  only  which  actually  exist,  and  are  now  coming 
into  account  as  the  substitutes  for  speculation.  The  speculative  opinion 
in  question,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  that  concerning  the  application  of 
Christianity  to  the  race,  or  concerning  the  subjects  of  redemption. 

Speculation  on  this  question  is  opposed  by  dogmatism.  What  is  the 
comparative  moral  effect  of  each  ?  Dogmatism  is  of  two  kinds  —  that  of 
the  philosophical  system,  and  that  of  institutionalism.  It  is  with  the 
latter  that  we  now  have  to  do.  Dogmatism  has,  for  the  time  being,  left 
the  Schools  of  the  church  and  taken  its  seat  on  its  Boards.  Few  teachers 
of  theology  exhibit  the  dogmatic  temper.  This  temper  is  to  be  found, 
if  anywhere,  in  those  who  control  organizations.  Formerly  the  argument 
ran,  yon  must  accept  a  given  dogmatic  statement  to  its  last  logical  con- 
clusion to  save  the  system.  Now  the  argument  runs,  you  must  accept  it 
to  save  the  organization.  We  must  maintain  its  theological  traditions. 
We  must  have  uniformity  in  its  teachings.  Hence  the  present  insistence 
upon  the  dogma  of  the  absolute  and  irreversible  limitation  of  opportunity 
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to  this  life,  alike  for  those  who  have,  and  for  those  who  have  not  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  salvation.  We  will  not  discuss  the  moral 
effect  of  the  imposition  of  this  dogma  upon  the  mental  sincerity  of  tiiose 
who  are  called  upon  to  uphold  and  teach  it.  Another  effect  is  b^^inning 
to  show  itself  of  even  greater  moral  significance.  We  refer  to  a  certain 
hardening  process  which  seems  to  be  going  on  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
its  advocates.  We  are  becoming  painfully  familiar  with  the  langoage  of 
indifference  and  unconcern,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  those  who  are 
outside  the  limits  of  our  immediate  responsibility.  Sharp  and  unfeeling 
distinctions  are  drawn  between  pagans  dead  and  pagans  living,  as  if  the 
generations  which  have  passed  away  were  not  of  the  '^  same  human  mould," 
and  had  ceased  to  represent  sentient  beings.  When  the  serious  question 
is  asked,  ^'  whether  any,  few,  or  many,  gospel-less  heathen  will  be  saved," 
the  answer  is  made  in  part  that  *'  a  few  passages  of  Scripture  seem  to 
imply  pleasant  (?)  possibilities  in  this  direction."  The  strange  doctrine 
is  advocated,  that  want  of  sympathy  and  effort  on  our  part  in  behalf  of 
the  lost  is  excusable,  and  even  conunendable,  if  we  are  assured  that  others 
will  work  for  them  more  successfully.  "  When  we  are  solicited  to  do 
something  for  others,  it  is  suitable  if  we  inquire  whether  another  stands 
ready  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  better  than  we  can,  in  case  we  should  decline. 
If  so,  that  would  justify  our  refusal.  Indeed,  it  should  encourage,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  compel  our  refusal.  For  however  we  might 
lament  to  lose  for  ourselves  the  advantage  of  the  undertaking,  yet  why 
should  we  imperil  a  sure  success  by  putting  our  imperfectly  skilled  hand 
to  the  work?  We  should  not.  If  the  priest  and  the  Levite  on  the 
Jericho  road  knew  certainly  that  the  good  Samaritan  was  coming  up 
behind  on  a  horse,  and  had  oil  and  wine  and  money  with  him  for  the 
wounded  man,  whereas  they  had  neither,  and  if  they  were  infallibly  sure 
that  this  good  Samaritan  was  a  nurse  who  never  lost  a  case,  whereas 
they  had  no  confidence  that  they  could  carry  the  wounded  man  through, 
then  they  were  quite  justified  in  passing  by  on  the  other  side."  Tbis 
last  quotation  is  from  the  sermon  preached  before  the  American  Board 
at  its  last  annual  meeting.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  constituency  of 
the  American  Board  never  before  listened  to  a  sermon  conceived  in  a 
like  spirit  The  sermon,  as  a  whole,  may  be  taken  in  illustration  and 
evidence  of  the  moral  effect  of  excessive  dogmatism  in  the  employ  of 
organization,  in  narrowing  the  sympathies  and  hardening  the  tone  of 
those  who,  above  all  others,  ought  to  represent  the  width  and  the  tender- 
ness of  the  love  of  Christ  for  man. 

Speculation  in  regard  to  the  application  of  Christianity  to  the  race 
is  met  by  eva^on,  the  moral  effect  of  which  we  need  not  discuss.  We 
pass  to  the  fact  Contradictory  utterances  are  made  or  allowed  which 
leave  the  public  mind  in  uncertainty  and  confusion.  A  writer  in  the 
*<  Hartford  Religious  Herald,"  of  October  21,  calls  attention  to  this  un- 
certainty as  to  the  theological  position  of  the  American  Board,  in  the 
following  personal  inquiry :  — 
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"  The  vexed  question  respecting  the  doctrinal  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
the  foreign  missionary  work  having  been  settled  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
American  Board,  the  more  fundamental  question  forces  itself  forward  for  an 
answer.  What  does  orthodoxy  require  me  to  believe  as  to  the  future  of  those 
who  die  without  a  knowledge  of  Christ  ?  The  doctrine  of  a  future  probation 
for  them  does  not  commend  itself  to  my  acceptance.  But  that  is  only  a  nega- 
twe  position — it  is  a  non-belief.  I  therefore  ask  of  you,  or  of  some  of  your 
learned  correspondents,  what,  as  a  positive  article  of  faith  on  this  subject,  am  I 
to  accept  in  orier  to  being  regarded  as  doctrinally  sound  ?  If  I  understand 
the  position  of  Dr.  Alden,  and  of  those  who  sympathize  with  him,  they  hold  a 
man's  doctrinal  soundness  in  suspicion  if  he  expresses  himself  as  being  in 
doubt  or  in  ignorance  upon  this  question ;  he  must  have  a  well-settled,  posi- 
tive i^th  in  respect  to  it  Now  can  you  tell  me  what  exactly  this  positive  faith 
is  ?  for  I  confess  that  I  am  in  a  quandary." 

We  doabt  not  that  many  are  in  the  same  quandary,  for  the  semi* 
official  and  representative  utterances  upon  the  subject  under  inquiry  are 
sharply  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  A  paragraph  in  "  The  Andover 
Review  "  to  the  effect  that  "  the  damnation  of  the  mass  of  the  heathen, 
final,  irreversible,  without  an  offer  of  a  Saviour,  is  not — thank  God !  — 
a  part  of  the  Congregational  Creed,  nor  of  the  belief  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  any  attempt  to  enforce  it  is  a  serious  blander,"  called  out 
this  editorial  response  from  the  *^  New  York  Evangelist,"  a  journal  which 
still  represents  a  part  of  the  constituency  of  the  American  Board. 

*'  Can  the  writer  of  this  sentence  ever  have  read  the  long  and  brilliant  series  of 
discourses  delivered  by  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  Congregationalism 
at  the  anniversaries  of  the  American  Board  ?  Can  he  be  familiar  with  the 
current  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  pulpit  of  New  England  on  this  subject,  from 
the  days  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins  down  to  the  days  of  Woods  and  of  Park  ? 
Can  he,  in  view  of  the  unwavering  testimony  of  the  Creeds  of  the  Reformation 
respecting  the  depravity  and  guilt  and  the  condemned  estate  of  sinful  man,  as 
man  apart  from  the  gospel,  maintain  that  the  condemnation  of  the  heathen 
world  is  no  part  of  the  belief  of  the  Church  Catholic  ?  And,  in  a  word,  can 
he  be  familiar  with  the  opening  chapters  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  That 
the  pagan  world  lies  at  present,  and  has  always  lain,  under  the  condemning 
wrath  of  God,  in  consequence  of  its  spiritual  corruption  and  revolt  from  Him, 
has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  part  of  the  Congregational  Creed.  That 
this  doctrine  is  still  a  primal  and  positive  element  in  Congregational  belief, 
broadly  viewed,  we  have  seen  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting;  and  the 
sweeping  denial  of  this  fact,  made  by  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  dogma, 
will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Christian  theology." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  '^  Congregationalist "  in  referring  to  the  same 
paragraph  said :  — 

"  We  have  never  seen  any  person  who  held  such  a  doctrine.  Dr.  Davis's 
utterance  on  our  second  page  knows  no  such  doctrine,  and  we  believe  he  has 
accurately  voiced  the  general  belief  of  those  who  oppose  the  new  eschatology. 
And  it  cannot  permanently  advantage  the  endeavor  to  revolutionize  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  our  foreign  missions,  thus  to  misrepreaent  those  who  are  not 
ready  to  support  that  revolution." 
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In  an  unofficial  pamphlet  recently  pablished  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson, 
D.  D.,  now  Chairman  of  the  Pradential  Committee  of  the  Board,  we  note 
the  following  qnotations,  introduced  under  the  divisions,  ^'  The  Consensus 
of  the  Board  and  of  the  Churches,"  and  *'  Opinions  of  Missionaries." 

"  Twenty-four  millions  every  year  have  reached  the  extremest  edge  of  that 
plane  on  which  their  probation  had  been  spent,  and  then  dropped  into  an 
abyss,  the  depth  whereof,  and  the  blackness  whereof,  no  friendly  warning  had 
disclosed." 

^  There  is  no  room  to  doabt  that  the  heathen  world  is  sinking  to  perditton.'* 

**  They  are  going  at  the  rate  of  twenty  millions  a  year  to  the  judgment 
unprepared." 

*'  Certainly  nothing  but  the  belief  that  they  are  in  a  mass  going  down  to 
eternal  ruin  can  keep  modem  missions  alive." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.  D.,  preacher  before  the 
American  Board  at  its  last  meeting,  exclaims  in  the  sermon  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted : 

<<  The  condition  of  the  heathen  hopeless !  Believe  that  they  are  involved  in 
a  doom  which  they  cannot  escape  ?  Far  and  yet  further  from  us  be  the 
thought.  .  .  . 

«<  Leading  teachers  of  the  'later'  school  [of  Calvinists]  to-day  reject  em- 
phatically the  imputation  that  they  teach  a  hopeless  hereafter  for  all  the 
heathen.  They  invite  us  to  the  Scriptures  to  learn  how  merciful  the  Lord  is, 
and  how  ready  He  is  to  forgive,  and  how  prompt  to  receive  the  prodigals  of 
the  race.  At  such  an  invitation  we  do  turn  and  rejoice  to  learn  that  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  long  before  the  Christian  gospel  was  preached 
among  many  nations,  the  raptured  apostle  on  Patmos  beheld  in  heaven  *a  great 
multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  people 
and  tongues.'  John  saw  them  in  heaven,  for  they  '  stood  before  the  Lamb 
clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying :  Salvation  to  our  Grod  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb.'  And  this  innumerable  multitude,  bear  in  mind,  were  neither  angels 
nor  children  of  Abraham.  They  were  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  and 
of  every  tribe  and  tongue,  and  all  of  them,  uniformed  in  idiite  robes  of  right- 
eousness, were  eloquently  praising  the  €rod  of  salvation." 

And  yet  again,  as  supporting  the  quotations  introduced  by  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, President  S.  C.  Bartlett,  D.  D.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
Report  of  the  Home  Secretary,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  wrote 
in  the  '^Congregationalist"  of  September  23,  as  foUows:  — 

''  Known  facts  are  all  sadly  against  this  opinion  [that  great  numbers  of  the 
heathen  are  in  this  salvable  and  saved  condition].  The  presenoe  of  the  gospel 
appears  as  a  rule  indispensable  to  rouse  men  to  a  repentance  of  sin  and  a 
willingness  to  be  saved.  The  tremendous  burden  of  du^  to  give  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen,  growing  out  of  their  lost  condition,  seems  hardly  to  be  lightened 
one  atom  by  these  cases  which  are  to  the  last  degree  exceptionaL  For  instead 
of  finding  a  great  multitude  thus  ready  to  receive  Christ  and  his  salvation 
when  offered,  the  number  is  fearfully  small.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
acconnt  of  more  than  a  dozen  or  twenty  instances  of  heathen  found  thus  waiting 
for  a  Saviour,  and  I  doubt  if  any  man  can  recount  a  hundred." 
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To  the  same  effect  Professor  Austiii  Phelps,  D.  D.,  writes  in  the  "  Con- 
gregationalist "  of  July  15.  It  will  be  noticed  that  his  utterance  has  spe- 
cial relation  to  the  theory  that  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  upon  conscience 
is  a  power  of  unknown  but  probably  far-reaching  result  in  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen  —  the  theory  of  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the 
''  Essential  Christ" 

««  Do  the  fcujts  prove  that  any  uninspired  religion,  or  recent  redemptive 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  b  a  preparation  to  Christianity  in  any  such  sense 
that  it  does,  or  can,  initiate  among  the  masses  of  mankind  the  work  which 
Christianity  promises  to  complete  m  the  salvation  of  individuals  and  the  re- 
generation of  society  ?  For  example,  are  the  conditions  which  seem  to  have 
existed  in  the  mental  history  of  Socrates  and  Plato  reproduced  on  any  Urge 
scale  amoDg  heathen  and  Mohammedan  thinkers  ?  How  many  snob  instances 
of  mental  and  moral  forecast  of  a  revelation  from  Heaven  does  a  vigilant 
missionary  discover  m  a  lifetime  ?  For  answer  to  these  inquiries  we  appeal 
to  the  experiences  and  observation  of  those  who  know.  What  is  the  testimony 
of  the  facts?" 

Per  contra,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Ward,  D.  D.,  said  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  Des  Moines :  — 

M  And  now  there  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to-day  a  difference,  but  not  as  to 
whether  a  great  many  of  the  heathen  shall  be  saved.  We  have  had  a  great 
modification  of  view  during  the  history  of  the  Board,  and  that  fact  must  be 
remembered,  as  to  who  would  be  saved.  .  .  .  There  has  also  grown  up  the 
view  [reference  had  been  made  to  the  change  in  respect  to  the  belief  in  the 
salvation  of  non-elect  infants]  which  was  not  the  view  in  the  earlier  history  of 
this  Board,  that  a  very  large  number  of  heathen  are  saved  in  the  good  counsel 
of  God.  ...  If  our  good  friend  Dr.  Withrow  should  go  as  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen  and  a  heathen  should  say,  *  Do  you  believe,  sir,  that  our  ancestors 
are  saved  ?  '  he  has  to  say, '  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  do  believe  that  immense  multi- 
tudes are  saved.'  When  Mr.  Hume  comes  to  them,  and  they  ask, '  Are  our 
ancestors  saved  ? '  he  has  to  say,  *  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  hopes  that  very 
many  of  them  will  be  saved.'  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  as  to  the  fact 
alleged.  I  want  that  clear.  As  to  the  question  whether  heathen  will  be  saved, 
all  agree  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  heathen  will  be  saved.  .  .  .  And 
now  the  only  question  to  be  considered  is  just  thus  :  What  is  the  theory  which 
you  will  present  which  will  explain  how  it  is  that  the  heathen,  which  will  be 
saved,  wiU  be  saved  ?  That  is  all.  This  is  the  whole  of  it.  Nothing  more 
and  nothing  less.  And  it  is  on  this  question  and  no  other  question  that  this 
great  hubbub  has  been  raised." 

And  so  strongly  are  some  convinced  that  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ward 
represents  the  current  belief  of  the  constituency  of  the  Board  that  the 
Rev.  L.  F.  Parker  writes  to  "  The  Nation  "  (November  18),  challenging 
any  one  to  name  among  the  supporters  of  the  belief  in  the  universal 
perdition  of  the  heathen :  — 

"  (1.)  One  living  Congregational  theological  seminary. 

*^  (2.)  One  living  Congregational  theological  professor. 

"  (3.)  One  living  Congregational  paper. 

"  (4.)  One  living  Congregational  minister  of  any  note.*'        f^nnalp 
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In  the  citations  made  we  have  not  entered  into  the  metaphysical  qaes- 
tiou  of  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  heathen.  The  question  is  one  of 
fact,  and  in  the  answers  given  to  this  question  we  have  shown  how  an- 
tagonistic are  the  views  held  and  pat  forth  by  representative  men.  It  is 
easy  to  infer  the  moral  effect  upon  the  churches  of  this  confusion  and 
contradiction. 

Gentlemen  in  the  management  of  the  American  Board,  through  your 
arbitrary  yet  evasive  and  confusing  policy,  you  are  losing  the  leaderahip 
of  your  natural  constituency.  You  cannot  nn»'nfj^it^  a  negative  without 
putting  forward  and  supporting  a  positive.  You  have  said  that  some 
things  are  not  to  be  Held.  Will  you  say  what  b  to  be  held  upon  the 
question  at  issue  ?  Your  constituency  ask  for  a  clear,  reasonable^  and 
large  utterance  upon  the  subject,  if  you  attempt  to  speak  with  authority. 
Your  dogma  of  the  absolute  limitation  of  the  opportunity  for  salvation 
to  this  life  to  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Christ,  is  not  a  sufficient 
theology  for  the  American  Board.  It  does  not  satisfy  reasonable  thought 
or  the  moral  sense.  Your  position  is  weak.  You  may  hold  for  a  time  a 
given  intrenchment,  but  you  are  in  the  open  field,  and  men  are  tbinlHng 
around  you  and  behind  you.  The  question  of  the  correspondent  to 
whose  conununication  we  have  referred  expresses  a  general  demand,  when 
he  asks  at  the  close  of  his  communication,  '^  Can  you  tell  me  what  posi- 
tion I  must  take  in  order  to  be  recognized  as  orthodox  ?  I  am  in  the 
quandary  of  a  trilemma :  universal  perdition  —  or  salvation  by  the  light 
of  nature  —  or  a  future  probation  —  which  ?  Or  will  you  aUow  me  to 
say,  I  cannot  solve  the  difficulty,  the  attempt  is  an  idle  speculation,  I 
leave  the  whole  matter  with  Grod  the  Judge,  in  the  charitable  hope  that 
somehow  He  will  open  a  way  of  escape  to  some  at  least  of  the  unevan- 
gelized  millions?" 

The  attempt  is  made  to  supersede  speeulationj  eoncemitiff  the  subjects 
of  redemption,  by  agnosticism. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  rebuke  the  spirit  of  those  who  take  refuge 
in  this  alternative,  and  we  shall  allow  ourselves  no  contention  with  them. 
But  we  cannot  refrain  from  insisting  upon  the  waste  of  moral  power  in- 
volved in  agnosticism.  Agnosticism  never  takes  the  full  strength  out  of  a 
great  truth.  It  is  wanting  in  confidence  in  truth.  Keeping  within  the 
limits  of  assured  safety,  it  lacks  the  aggressiveness  which  the  surrender  to 
a  great  truth  inspires.  It  cannot  charge  its  disciples  with  the  inspiration, 
the  enthusiasm,  the  abandon,  which  is  the  high  privilege  of  believers.  Spec- 
ulation is  the  necessary  result  of  using  a  truth  to  the  full,  the  necessary 
condition  of  living  at  the  front  of  truth.  It  is  always,  when  serious  and 
long  sustained,  the  herald  of  a  widening  faiih,  an  enlarged  hope,  a  nobler 
and  truer  conception  of  God. 

Speculation  has  entered  into  much  of  the  best  preaching  of  every  vig- 
orous and  fruitful  age.  It  has  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  New  Eng- 
land preachers  from  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Horace  Bushnell.  Contraiy 
to  the  conunon  impression,   it  naturally  attends  the  presentation^  tb^ 
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prodamation  of  die  gospeL  The  preacher  abore  all  men  must  be  satis- 
fied in  his  thought  of  Gkxl  and  of  His  ways  toward  men.  He  cannot  pro- 
claim a  God  in  whom  he  cannot  rejoice,  and  in  whose  ways  he  cannot 
take  delight  by  the  consent  of  all  his  powers.  Theodicy  is  as  bad  a  word 
to  some  ears  as  speculation.  But  every  preacher  most  have  his  theodicy ; 
he  mast  be  able,  in  his  own  mind,  to  **  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 
Men  who  to-day  rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  preaching  with 
onvexed  mind,  are  able  so  to  preach  because  some  men  before  them  dared 
to  speculate.  What  preacher,  among  all  who  are  now  most  vehement  in 
denouncing  their  speculating  brethren,  could  preach  the  gospel  at  all,  if 
he  was  not  allowed  to  believe  in  the  salvation  of  all  infants  ?  But  belief 
in  the  salvation  of  all  infants  came  into  the  faith  of  the  church  as  a  pure 
speculation.  If  doctrines  must  be  made  out  of  proof  texts,  this  belief 
can  never  become  a  doctrine.  It  is  simply  an  inference  from  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  Grod ;  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the  letter 
of  Christianity.  There  is  not  a  text  in  its  favor  which  can  compare  in 
authority  and  in  certainty  of  interpretation  with  the  much  discussed  pas- 
sages in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  set  forth  the  preaching  of  Christ 
to  the  spirits  in  prison.  What  preacher  of  fifty  years  hence  will  be  able 
to  {weach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  not  allowed  to  believe  that 
Christ  died  for  the  race  and  that  the  offer  of  his  salvation  will  precede 
the  judgment  ?  ^'  Speculation  of  what  is  known  as  eschatology,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  tilings,  mainly  the  occupation  of  men  who  live  in  the 
world  of  books ! "  Then  the  pulpit,  be  it  said  to  its  reproach,  is  about  to 
incur  an  unnecessary  debt  to  scholarship.  The  traditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can pulpit  are  toward  high  and  far-reaching  thought,  and  when  these  tra^ 
ditions  are  ignored  under  the  false  sentiment  of  any  generation,  the  pul- 
pit of  that  generation  will  cease  to  illustrate  the  best  definition  yet  given 
of  the  power  of  preaching :  —  '^  Preaching  is  making  men  think  and  feel 
in  proportion  as  they  think." 

The  question  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  one  simply  of  method ; 
it  is  one  rather  as  to  the  reality  of  power,  the  sufficiency  of  motive.  At 
this  point  we  are  constrained  to  take  issue  with  Dr.  Ward  in  his  brave 
and  brilliant  speech  at  Des  Moines  from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 
*'  And  now,"  he  said,  "  the  only  question  to  be  considered  is  just  this : 
What  is  the  theory  which  you  will  present  which  will  explain  how  it  is 
that  the  heathen,  which  will  be  saved,  will  be  saved  ?  "  No,  that  is  not 
the  question.  The  question  is,  not,  how  the  heathen  will  be  saved,  but, 
win  they  be  saved ;  or,  to  drop  the  metaphysical  play  on  the  words  ^<  will " 
and  '^  can,"  can  they  be  saved  except  by  Christianity  ?  Do  the  facts  war- 
rant the  belief  or  the  hope  that  they  are  being  saved  outside  Chris- 
tianity ?  We  were  recently  asked  if  we  did  not  believe  that  any  heathen, 
like  Socrates,  who  was  in  a  salvable  condition,  could  be  saved  without  the 
direct  personal  knowledge  of  Christ  We  replied  that  we  held  no  such 
arbitrary  view  of  Christianity  that  we  could  not  thankfully  allow  any  ex- 
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o^ytional  result ;  but  that  what  was  exceptional  was  not  the  ground  and 
reason  of  present  discussion.  The  real  and  only  pressing  question  was  in 
regard  to  the  heathen  who  wore  not  in  a  salvable  condition^  the  nineftj 
and  nine  oat  of  the  hundred*  I  came,  said  Christ,  not  to  call  the  rigb- 
teous  but  sinnors  to  rq>entance.  We  are  chiefly  concerned,  not  about  tba 
method  by  which  the  one  righteous  man  is  saved,  but  about  the  mo^sM^ 
^e  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  by  which  the  ninety  and  nine  sinneta 
can  be  brought  to  repentance.  Is  there  any  power  actually  at  work  m 
the  world,  outside  Christianity,  sufficient  to  this  end  ?  We  believe  no^ 
Is  Christianity  sufficient  to  this  end  ?  We  believe  that  it  is,  in  so  ixt  as 
Grod  can  act  under  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  freedom  of  the  human 
wilL  We  believe  that  we  have  the  right  to  say,  in  the  light  of  the  }o^ 
tory  of  Christianity,  not  only  that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth,  but  also  that  it  b  the  power  of  God  suffici^it  to 
bring  about  that  belief  which  insures  salvation.  Christianity,  through  ka 
continuous  revelation  of  God,  and  through  its  widening  operations  in  the 
world,  is  lessening  the  field  of  agnosticism. 

We  are  able  to  say,  in  all  humility,  that  we  know  more  of  God  in  the 
aeope  of  his  mercy  toward  the  race  than  was  known  by  the  generations 
which  preceded  the  era  of  modem  missions.  Men  know  God  by  prov- 
ing Him  in  his  service,  and  by  surrendering  themselves  to  his  revelation. 
The  certainties  of  Christianity  are  constantly  increasing  in  respect  to  the 
subjects  of  redemption.  The  church  of  the  generations  beyond  nB»  if 
faithful  to  its  work  and  to  its  light,  will  be  able  to  affirm  ti^ere  we  are 
hesitant  or  faithless  respecting  the  number  of  those  who  are  induded  in 
'^  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.*' 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MISSIONS. 

lY.   FARTHER  INDIA   (conHflUed), 

In  the  October  number  we  dwelt  especially  on  the  results  following  and 
prospects  opening  upon  the  conquest  of  Upper  Burmah.  We  now  return 
to  the  mora  regular  course  of  communications  as  given  in  the  ^  B^itist 
Missionary  Magazine "  from  the  beginning  of  1885.  —  Rev.  £.  A. 
Stevens,  D.  D.^  writing  from  Rangoon,  under  date  of  October  10, 1884^ 
says :  "  The  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  stirred  up  qnile 
a  disturbance  in  the  church,  because  of  the  counter-interpretation  of  the 
Second  Adventists,  who  do  not  seem  to  know,  at  least  have  not  the  cour» 
tesy  to  admit,  that  some  other  interpretation  than  their  own  may  be 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  Biblical  scholars."  Dr.  Stevens 
very  reasonably  deprecates  too  eager  a  confidence  on  either  side  as  to  the 
form  of  blessings  still  reserved  for  the  redeemed  here  on  earth.  —  Be>r. 
£.  O.  Stevens,  of  Tavoy,  brings  into  view  the  hereditary  preraianea 
which  Christianity  has  come  to  have  here  and  there  in  Bormah,  by  umh- 
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ticming  tlie  baptism  of  a  lad  whose  great-grandfather,  Oo  Myat-Iaj,  wai 
a  Christiaii  preacher.  —  The  Pastors'  Conference  at  Bassetn  have  had  t» 
deliberate,  in  a  janctore  which  should  shame  their  Christian  mlers,  om 
tiie  measures  that  should  be  taken  to  gaard  their  people  against  ^  intern* 
perance,  which  is  now,  under  government  patronage,  sin^»ding  to  audi 
an  alarming  extent  in  British  Bormah."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
British  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  signify  their  dissent  from  BaddhisI' 
asceticism  by  turning  Burmah  into  a  limd  of  drunkards.  —  At  the  dedi* 
cation  of  a  new  house  of  worship,  Moung  Tha  Din,  a  government  official, 
begged  liberty  to  say  a  few  words.  He  certainly  succeeded  in  com- 
pressing the  substance  of  the  occasion  pretty  thorou^y  into  his  few 
words :  ^^  Brethren  and  sisters,  we  have  a  new  missionary,  and  we  r»* 
joice ;  we  have  a  new  pastor,  and  we  rejoice  ;  we  have  a  new  chapel,  and 
in  tl^  too  we  rejoice ;  let  us  now  have  new  hearts  in  the  work,  and  g# 
cm  with  fresh  zeal."  —  The  Rev.  H.  W.  HUe  speaks  of  disputations  with 
mncere,  earnest  Buddhists,  and  inclines  to  think  that  such  despise  tlie 
Christian  books  as  shallow  because  they  are  not  written  in  the  ^'  god-given 
Pali.*'  The  worship  of  the  letter  takes  every  conceivable  form.  —  The 
Rev.  H.  Morrow,  of  Tavoy,  asks  the  evei^recurring  question  :  ^  Can  it' 
be  God's  will  that  America  should  be  supplied  to  rejection  with  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  while  such  a  field  as  this  remains  unoccupied,  while  these 
multitudes  go  on  to  the  heathen's  doom  ?  "  —  Rev.  D.  A.  W.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  says  that  the  theological  school  at  Rangoon  has  now  forty-three 
students,  and  might  easily  have  a  hundred,  but  that,  for  some  undiscov- 
ered reason,  the  dormitory  has  proved  so  unhealthy  as  to  deter  the  most 
from  coming.  Rangoon  itself,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Murdo^  is  not 
unhealthy,  and  on  account  of  its  universal  accessibUity,  is  unquestionably 
the  best  location  for  the  Seminary.  The  buildings  and  grounds,  more- 
over, which  have  cost  many  dioosands  of  dollars,  are  not  to  be  ligfatfy 
ifurrendered.  The  dormitory  has  been  changed,  and  it  is  diought  that 
die  trouble  is  now  obviated. — The  **  Magazine  "  for  March,  1885,  has 
a  brief  artide  by  Rev.  William  Dean,  D.  D.,  entiUed,  ''A  Half  CaOoiy 
of  Service."  Those  of  os  who,  a  generation  back,  had  the  privilege  of 
repeatedly  seeing  and  hearing  this  admirable  man,  and  who,  in  the  rmSk 
of  our  own  later  lives,  had  in  a  manner  lost  sight  of  him,  though  ahn^ 
remembering  the  dignity  id  his  presence,  the  singular  grace  wd  ymtf 
of  his  stjle,  and  the  grave  intensity  of  his  devotion,  and  bearing  hna  in 
mind  as  standing  forth  conspicuously  in  that  i^MMtolic  soceession  o£  tlis 
Golden  Chersonese  which  b^^ins  with  Judson,  now  rejoice  thai  t»  ll» 
twenty  years  of  service  which  he  had  seen  then  he  has  sinee  added  an- 
oth»  thirty.    He  says :  — 

**  Haviag  found  a  faalf-ceotmy  home  m  die  Eastern  wotld,  with 
then  a  look  apoo,  and  a  tempomy  lodging  in,  my  native  land,  I  ' 
eome  to  stay  a  little  time  in  the  house  where  my  kite  wife  neat  her 
and  then  lie  down  bv  her  side,  while  my  children,  with  filial  kaaiisj 
blanket  over  me.    I  went  abroad  in  behalf  of  the  Baptists  of 
a  mission  among  the  Chinese  [of  Siaml     Tlmt  tree  has  tski 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  cnltore  of  others,  has  spfead  its 
bearing  predoos  fruit.    I  have  enjoyed  the  foil  tokntkn  of 
ernors,  the  friendly  coopefation  of  missionary  assoriates,  and  t 
help  of  the  best  domestie  companionship  that  God  ever  gave  tn 
wim  the  ChristiaB  sympathy  and  ceneroos  suinMrt  of  the  cina 
and  the  kindness  and  SonteycftM,-    ^^ 
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**  Idj  life  has  not  been  one  of  self-denial  and  sorrow,  bot  of  higb  privilege 
and  personal  enjoyment.  My  way  may  have  passed  by  the  side  of  some  perils 
but  most  of  tli^m  unseen  by  me,  and  the  Lord  has  delivered  me  from  them 
alL  I  have  never  been  stonea  nor  imprisoned  ;  I  have  never  wandered  about 
in  sheepskins  or  goat^uns,  being  destitnte,  afflicted,  tormented.  In  some  of 
my  darkest  days  my  friends  have  said,  in  sympathy,  that  I  was  a  subject  of 
congratulation  rather  than  condolence  ;  and  in  riew  of  the  whole  experience 
ci  the  past,  I  may  indorse  the  sentiment,  while  I  borrow  the  language  of  an- 
other, who  said,  '  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this 
grace  ^ven,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Chnst.'  It  is  a  grace,  a  favor,  a  privilege,  with  all  its  costs,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  those  who  do  the  most  of  it  enjoy  the  highest 
privilege,  and  do  not  wait  for  the  coming  life  for  their  reward,  but  have  now 
m  enjoyment  an  hundredfold." 

—  The  Rev.  J.  N.  dishing,  D.  D.,  of  Rangoon,  reports  a  journey  into 
Northern  Siam.  The  Baptbts  have  for  a  number  of  years  had  a  nussion 
here,  in  the  Laos  kingdom  of  Zimmay,  which  is  distinct  from  Siion,  but 
dependent  on  it.  They  at  first  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  king 
of  Zimmay,  and  two  of  the  converts  were  beaten  to  death  with  dubs,  the 
king  defiantly  declaring  that  though  he  acknowledged  the  persons  of  the 
missionaries  as  exempt,  he  would  kill  as  many  of  his  own  people  as  he 
chose.  At  last,  however,  Siam  intervened,  and  by  proclamation  declared 
that  any  of  its  subjects  might  change  their  religion  at  pleasure.  The 
tributary  king  demurred,  but  Siam  was  firm,  and  the  proclamation  be> 
came  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  realm.  ^'  Since  that  time  opposition  has 
not  taken  any  open  or  aggressive  form,  and  the  work  of  evangelizatioii 
has  prospered.  There  are  now  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hondred  Laos  converts  gathered  into  four  or  five  churches ;  and  the  mia- 
sionaries  are  respected  by  the  people,  and  their  message  of  truth  widely 
listened  to.  Their  prospect  of  large  success  in  the  future  seems  very 
bright.  One  thing  seems  very  encouraging  to  them.  Unlike  most  of  the 
missions  in  the  East,  they  have  had  no  cases  of  immorality  or  other 
heinous  sins  to  grieve  their  hearts  and  cast  opprobrium  upon  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen."  —  Mrs.  M.  B.  Ingalls  writes  from 
Thongzai,  in  Burmah,  under  date  of  November  27, 1884 :  — 

"  There  is  a  great  change  here  among  the  Buddhist  priests.  The  travel  of 
the  railway  obliges  them  to  mingle  more  or  less  with  all  classes  ;  and,  though 
it  is  a  sin  to  touch  gold  and  silver,  they  produce  it  sometimes  for  their  ticket ; 
and  the  sacred  robes  brush  against  the  female  costumes.  Not  long  since  I  had 
a  morning  lunch  with  a  prominent  priest,  whom  I  knew,  on  the  train.  As  his 
pupil  opened  his  package  of  rice,  I  went  in  to  give  him  a  tract ;  and  he  asked 
me  if  Ihad  eaten  my  breakfast.  When  I  replied  that  I  must  wait  till  I  reached 
Rangoon,  he  was  sorry  for  me,  and  asked  his  pupil  to  eive  me  something  from 
the  package  ;  but  to  try  him,  I  sat  down  on  the  bench  by  his  side  ;  and  he  di- 
vided the  food,  and  I  sat  and  ate  it  with  him.  One  of  the  men  looked  a 
little  surprised  to  see  us  eating  and  talking ;  and  the  priest  turned  to  him  and 
said  I  too  was  a  religious  teacher,  a  kind  oiRahanmay  —  which  means  priestess, 

—  and  the  man  was  satisfied.  As  he  had  no  water,  I  went  into  my  carriage 
and  brought  him  some,  and  this,  too,  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  refused  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  all  have  created  a  great  excitement  a  few  years  ago. 
Buddhism  is  still  strong,  and  perhaps  there  never  were  stronger,  more  devoted 
men  than  we  now  sometimes  find  ;  but  there  are  great  c^ges  among  the 
people.  This  year  we  have  sold  tracts  to  four  or  five  of  these  priests  at  one 
pice  a  tract.  This  is  not  now  a  frequent  occurrence,  but  a  few  years  ago  we 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

—  Mrs.  Ingalls  reports  the  baptism  of  one  who  was  a  Buddhist  prieet  for 
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ten  jews,  a  man  of  good  learning  among  the  Bnrmans.  The  station- 
mastor — a  pagan — lent  the  railway  tank  for  the  baptism,  and  in  ooming 
up  from  the  water  the  new  convert  was  received  bj  a  brother  who  was 
once  a  priest  for  Uomty  years.  Mrs.  Ingalls  fears  that  the  younger  man 
b  by  no  means  fully  exorcised  of  his  priestly  pride,  but  has  good  hope  of 
him.  *'  If  this  new  man  is  as  good  and  honest  a  believer  in  Christ  as 
Oo  Shaw  Mot "  —  the  elder  priest —  '^  he  will  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of 
€rod." — Dr.  Gushing,  in  continuing  the  account  of  his  journey  into 
Northern  Siam,  speaks  of  coming  to  a  district  whose  whole  population  is 
made  up  of  the  families  of  witches,  who  are  exiled  from  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  neighboring  principalities,  and  condenmed  to  live  here 
permanently.  —  Rev.  H.  W.  Hale,  of  Shwaygyeen,  writes :  '^  One  young 
man  to  whom  I  gave  a  ^  Life  of  Christ '  last  year,  it  was  said,  had  taken 
the  book  away  with  him,  and  read  it  frequently.  His  feiUier's  eyes  were 
too  poor  to  allow  him  to  read  much,  but  he  thought  it  very  good  if  there 
was  One  who  could  take  away  oar  sins.  May  the  Lord  make  him  seek 
and  find  such  a  Saviour !  At  the  next  village  soath,  I  met  an  old  lady, 
who  listened  like  one  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life  as  I  preached  Christ 
to  her.  At  Mone,  a  young  man  expressed  his  belief  in  the  eternal  Grod, 
but  said  it  was  hard  to  come  out*'  —  Here  is  a  Burman  carpenter  who 
seems  to  know  more  than  a  good  many  Western  philosophers,  though 
spiritually  standing  with  them :  **  A  carpenter  who  said  last  year  that 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  were  alike  now  says  they  are  very  unlike. 
But  he  does  not  care  to  become  a  Christian."  —  The  Rev.  David  Smith 
writes  from  Shwaygyeen,  February  23, 1885 :  — 

^I  am  greatly  delighted  with  Shwaygyeen.  It  is  the  Hamilton  of  the 
East.  I  believe  that  for  beauty  of  situation  and  picturesque  surroundings,  it 
is  unsurpassed  in  any  country.  We  have  here  all  that  beauty  and  viurllty 
which  can  be  made  by  a  happy  commingling  of  mountain,  plain,  and  river. 
The  whole  city  lies  in  a  great  natural  park.  There  is  no  monotony  of  any- 
thing. Every  view  and  every  surface  is  constantly  merging  into  something 
newer  and  more  beautiful.  Man  alone  is  monotonously  unimproved.  ELis 
dress  —  or  no  dress  —  and  his  laziness  are  the  only  monotony  ;  and  here,  even, 
you  must  go  where  Christianity  has  not  taken  hold  of  the  people,  for  nowhere 
did  I  see  more  indication  of  eenuine  thrift  and  pro^ss  than  at  the  Karen 
Association.  Christianity,  and  the  wakeful  enterprismg  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
do  for  the  people  what  Grod  has  already  done  for  the  country  ;  they  make 
them  as  interestmg  as  any  people  in  any  country.  .  .  .  The  effect  which  the 
gospel  has  produced  among  the  Karens  is  felt  far  and  wide.  They  are  no 
longer  a  heathen  people,  but  respected,  even  envied,  by  all  the  country  round. 
A  tremendous  force,  well  organized,  is  contained  in  the  eleven  hundred  Chris- 
tian Karens  living  and  working  for  better  things.  The  influence  of  such  a 
force  goes  up  like  an  exhalation,  and,  spreading  far  and  wide,  makes  a  silent 
governing  force  to  reorganize  socie^,  however  degraded.  .  .  .  There  is  no  dis- 
count on  these  Karen  Christians.  They  are  not  U>m  into  Christ's  kingdom  to 
be  fed  and  clothed,  but  to  feed  and  clothe  others.  I  am  confident  that  they 
are  willing  to  do  their  part.  They  may  be  depended  upon  for  men,  for  ele- 
phants, for  workmen,  for  timber,  for  anything  which  is  wanted,  if  it  be  in 
their  power  to  get  it.  They  are  to  be  trusted  brethren  of  American  Baptists, 
in  many  respects  as  wise,  as  thrifty,  and  unsurpassed  by  them  in  piefy  and 
consistency  of  life,  with  faith  as  keen  and  shining  as  the  most  enlightened  home 
Christians.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  ability  manifested  at  the  Asso- 
ciation to  plan  and  execute,  which  does  not  belong  to  all  people  in  the  same 
degree." 

—  Among  the  Chins  of  Arracan,  a  wild  tribe,  missionary  work  is  hope- 
fully developing.    The  Rev.  W.  F.  Thomas,  writing  &om  Sa»dowayi 
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March  9, 1885,  gives  account  of  haTing  bi^itised  fomieen  at  Gymte-daa, 
and  three  at  Toung-pat-lai.  At  Gryate-daa,  the  largest  Chin  village  ia 
Soathem  Arracan,  there  are  now  twelve  Christian  households.  Mr. 
Thomas  and  some  native  helpers  were  ahout  setting  out  for  the  jungles 
of  the  wild  Chins,  of  whom  a  Chin  preacher  says  that  the  wilder  thef 
are,  the  more  interested  they  seem.  —  Rev.  M.  C.  Mason,  under  date 
of  March  20,  1885,  says :  ^*  Since  writing  you  last  week,  I  have  heard 
of  Ramkhe's  visit  to  tiie  villages  I  mentioned.  He  baptized  thirty- 
nine,  making  eighty-nine  bi4)tisms  since  our  association,  February  1." 
—  The  July  '*  Magazine"  gives  the  report  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  for  the  previous  year.  We  notice  that  in  it  the  belief  is  ex- 
pressed that  in  Burmah  schools  have  been  made  too  conspicuous,  on 
the  ground  that  one  hour  a  day  to  the  Bible  and  the  rest  to  secular 
knowledge  is  not  the  right  proportion  in  missionary  effort;  that  had 
the  $294,600  laid  out  in  ten  years  on  schools  in  Burmah  been  laid  out 
directly  in  preaching  the  g^ospel,  the  amount  would  have  shown  much 
more  evangelizing  power.  Moreover,  it  is  contended  that  appropriations 
for  schools  should  be  limited  to  Christian  youth,  that  education  should 
follow  and  not  precede  the  gospel,  and  that  if  the  Burmese,  as  heathen, 
have  been  willing  to  provide  schoob  for  their  children,  there  is  no  reaM»i 
why  they  should  not  do  so  as  Christians,  especially  as  the  British  govern- 
ment is  very  ready  to  help.  —  The  property  of  the  Baptist  mission  in 
Bhamo,  in  Upper  Burmah,  has  been  mosUy  destroyed  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  town  by  Chinese  banditti.  It  was  mainly  the  Burmans,  how- 
ever, who  destroyed  it  **  The  prospect  of  resuming  missionary  work  in 
Upper  Burmah  at  present  cannot  be  said  to  be  bright  We  await  the 
further  opening  of  the  plans  of  our  Leader."  This  was  written  some 
half  a  year  before  Upper  Burmah  passed  into  Christian  hands.  —  Mrs. 
Morrow  writes:  <^ Through  the  ignorance  and  ine£Bciency  of  native 
teachers,  a  great  host  of  Karens  had  been  baptized  before  our  arrival 
in  the  country,  who  have  since  failed  to  give  any  evidence  of  a  change 
of  heart  .  .  .  We  have  had  compassion  on  these  church  members  on 
account  of  their  great  ignorance,  and  have  hoped  that  they  would  learn 
a  more  excellent  way.  We  have  now  concluded  to  enforce  rigid  dis- 
cipline, and  have  entered  on  that  work.  From  the  church  with  which 
the  association  has  just  been  held,  one  fifth  of  the  membership  have  been 
excluded  and  suspended.  At  another  church,  which  I  visited  subse- 
quently, I  found  nearly  two  hundred  names  on  the  church  record,  and 
left  it  with  but  fifty-four."  —  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Maulmain,  writes : 
^'The  Telugu  church,  with  forty  members,  with  a  surrounding  Telugu 
and  Tamil  population,  large,  compact,  steadilv  increasing,  and  remark- 
ably accessible,  because  of  their  removal  from  the  caste  influences  of  their 
native  land,  forms  a  field  of  great  interest  and  promise."  —  Dr.  Cross 
reports:  — 

**  On  our  way  back  from  the  association  we  visited  a  number  of  villages. 
We  spent  a  week  in  the  Tillage  of  Shasabo,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the 
work  done  in  this  vill^g;e  should  be  known.  Some  six  years  ago  Rev.  Kyouk- 
Kai  selected  the  place  to  receive  Karens  from  the  mountains  to  cultivate  lowland 
paddy.  He  now  has  a  chnrch  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  members, — a 
settlement  of  seventy-six  families,  —  and  they  have  raised  about  as  much 
paddy  this  year  as  all  the  hill  Pakus  put  toseiheVf  or  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand baskets.  Kyouk-Kai  has  had  about  fifteen  villages  under  lus  care,  and 
has  baptized  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  these  villages.  He  bad  baptized 
fifty  into  the  church  during  the  year.  .  .  .  They  built  a  teak  chapel,  so  large 
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that  many  of  the  original  brethren  thought  it  would  never  be  filled,  but  they 
already  find  it  too  small  for  their  use.  .  .  .  The  whole  village  seems  to 
be  awake  to  improve.  Many  are  preparing  to  build  good  houses  for  them- 
selves. We  beheve  that  such  an  examj^le  as  this  will  have  a  great  effect  on 
&e  mountain  Karens,  to  lead  them  to  give  up  their  precarious  and  poverty- 
stricken  method  of  cultivation  on  the  mountains,  which  never  affords  them 
more  than  a  mere  scant  supply  of  food,  and  undertake  a  method  by  whioh 
they  can  become  wealthy." 

—  Mr.  Case  writes :  — 

**  In  Mandalay  I  met,  for  the  first  time,  an  interesting  people,  the  Pahloungs, 
or  '  hill  people '  as  they  call  themselves.  They  live  among  the  northern  Shans, 
on  the  borders  of  China.  In  dress,  and  some  of  their  customs,  they  resemble 
the  Karens,  and  I  hope  may  be  more  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the  gospel 
than  the  Shans  have  been,  although,  unlike  most  of  the  Karens,  they  are  Bud- 
dhists. ...  On  returning  from  Upper  Burmah,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
I  made  another  trip  of  about  two  weeks  to  the  Shan  villages  in  this  region, 
visitine  very  nearly  every  village  where  I  had  not  already  been  this  year.  My 
reception  iu  most  places  was  far  from  encouraging.  Very  nearly  all  the  Shans 
in  this  vicinity  have  now  heard  something  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  they  cordially  dislike  it.  To  be  told  that  '  thev  be  no 
gods  whioh  are  made  with  hands '  does  not  please  these  bigoted  Buddhists  ; 
and,  when  an  attempt  is  made  at  preaching  to  them,  most  of  them  sit  in  suUen 
silence,  till  it  often  seems  like  talking  to  so  many  stones.  There  are,  however, 
some  gratifying  exceptions  to  this  rule.  At  present  a  few,  among  them  two  or 
three  priests,  seem  inclined  to  turn  from  their  idols  to  the  living  God." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Buddhism,  tlioagh  denying  Grod,  does  not 
deny  the  gods  of  any  country,  but  often  incorporates,  their  worship  with 
itself,  becoming,  in  various  regions,  a  variously-colored  Buddhistic  idola- 
try, though  one  free  from  obscenity  and  cruelty.  —  Mr.  Thomas  re- 
ports:— 

'*  The  rainy  season  was  largelv  spent  in  the  Biblical  training  of  eighty-three 
Chin  and  Karen  youth,  many  of  wnom  are  now  actively  enraged  in  mission 
work.  We  are  glad  to  report  the  safe  arrival  of  the  hundred  seats  which  the 
Ladies'  Society  kindly  sent  us  as  a  surety  that  the  promised  ladies  are  coming  ; 
as  well  as  the  completion  of  a  girls'  dormitory,  worth  over  twenty-five  hundrod 
rupees,  and  paid  for  wholly  by  the  free-will  offering  of  our  Karen  Christians, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  girls'  department  of  their  school.  What  gave 
us  most  joy  iu  our  school  work,  however,  was  the  evident  presence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  consecration  of  the  Christian  portion  of  our  school,  and  in 
the  conversion  of  nearly  all  of  our  unconverted  pupils,  fourteen  of  whom  were 
baptized  during  the  session  of  the  school.  We  would  also  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  thousand  scholars  assembled  in  our  jungle  schools,  which  the  Chris- 
tian Karen  government  inspector  reports  as  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  exerting  a  very  powerful  Christian  inniience,  not  only 
on  the  children  who  are  being  thoroughly  saturated  with  Christian  truth,  but 
also  on  the  parents,  many  of  whom  are  being  won  from  heathenism  by  their 
children.    Truly,  *  a  little  child  leadeth  them.^" 

^Rev.  E.  C.  Stevens  writes  from  Prome:  "The  Bnrman  licentiate, 
who  has  the  care  of  the  disciples  living  in  the  Padoung  township,  persists 
in  declining  to  receive  from  me  any  pay,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  his 
unconverted  heathen  neighbors  are  continually  asking  him  how  much  he 
gets  for  having  become  a  Christian ;  and  he  wishes  to  be  in  a  position  to 
convince  them  that  he  was  not  led  by  sordid  motives  to  forsake  the  religion 
of  his  ancestors."  —  The  Rev.  M.  Jameson,  D.  D.,  speaking  of  his 
jon^e-tripsy  says :  "  I  have  no  difficolty  in  interesting  the  people,  and  J 
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have  scores  of  attentive  hearers  eveij  daj.  YTiXh.  brief  conversational 
interraptionsy  I  often  talk  five  or  six  hours  a  day.  The  gospel  seenm 
very  precious  to  me,  as  I  thus  explain  it  over  and  over  again.  The  fresh 
interest  of  new  companies  of  hearers  keeps  the  work  fimn  being  monot- 
onous, and  I  always  look  for,  and  sometimes  find,  those  who  seem  really 
desirous  to  know  tiie  way  of  life.  Nearly  always  my  wife  goes  with  me 
on  these  mission-trips,  and  there  is  no  overestimating  the  good  that  her 
work  is  adapted  to  do,  especially  among  the  women  of  the  district.  .  .  • 
The  last  year  was  marked  by  unusoal  success  in  selling  tracts,  as  well  as 
Scripture  portions."  —  Rev.  C.  A.  Niched,  of  the  Sgan-Karen  depart- 
ment —  the  Karens  being  variously  subdivided  —  writes :  — 

<|The  inertia  on  the  part  of  our  ohorches  in  regard  to  the  conversion  of 
their  own  immediate  heathen  neighbors  is  also  a  nmtter  that  seems  to  grow 
rather  than  to  lesseo.  This  is  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  effort  to  keep  sepa> 
rate,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  churohes,  from  the  heathen  customs  of  their 
neighbors,  orten  tends  to  their  separating  themselves  from  them  as  the  holy 
from  the  unholy  ;  and  so,  instead  of  regarcUng  them  as  objects  for  their  pnnrers 
and  labors,  tiiey  come  to  re^^ard  them  in  somewhat  the  same  light  as  t^  Jews 
did  the  Gentiles.  This,  aeam,  is  one  of  the  items  which  go  to  £)rm  the  aggre- 
gate of  <  the  care  of  the  cmurches,  which  cometh  upon  us  daily.'  Tet  in  some 
respects  the  churches,  as  a  whole,  have  rarely  accomplished  more  in  a  single 
year.  For  foreign  missions,  they  have  never  ezoeedea  the  contributions  of  the 
present  year  ;  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  town  school,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  the  contributions  have  never  been  exceeded  but  once ;  and  at  the 
recent  associational  meetings  they  voted  to  increase  the  amount  usually  given, 
as  demanded  by  the  groi/mi  of  the  school,  and,  in  addition,  to  erect  a  new 
teacher's  house  and  dormitory.  Our  obituary  list  for  the  year  is  unusually 
large,  and  contains  the  names  of  some  of  our  most  esteemed  pastors,  taken 
away  in  the  prime  of  life.  Several  of  these  have  died  suddenly  of  cholera, 
therelnr  causing  the  scattering  and  serious  breaking  up  of  their  churches.  We 
shall  feel  their  loss  more  and  more  deeply  in  our  church  work  ;  but  the  same 
Wisdom  which  called  them  away  from  us  can  also  provide  for  the  work  which 
they  have  left" 

—  The  Baptists,  as  is  known,  have  extended  their  missions  beyond  the 
mountains  bounding  Burmah  on  the  west,  into  the  Indian  province  of 
Assam,  which,  indeed,  when  they  began  their  work,  belonged  to  Burmah. 
Here,  as  in  Burmah,  there  are  various  wild  uidand  tribes,  among  whom, 
as  among  the  Karens,  they  have  hope  that  the  Gospel  will  spread  more 
readily  than  among  the  confirmed  adherents  of  either  Buddhism  or  Hin- 
dooism.  One  of  these  tribes  is  the  tribe  of  the  Angamis,  a  few  of  whose 
boys  are  under  instruction.     Rev.  C.  D.  King  says  of  them :  — 

*^  We  look  upon  them  as  the  hope,  under  (xod,  of  a  speedy  dissemination  of 
Christian  truth  amone  the  people  of  this  tribe.  These  Doys,  fast  approaching 
manhood,  are  really  the  only  ones  who  are  able  to  communicate  Christian  truth 
to  the  masses  of  their  own  people.  There  are  no  others  who  both  know  what 
the  truths  of  Christianity  are,  and  also  know  how  to  make  them  understand  by 
means  of  the  Aneami  language.  The  task  is  a  difficult  one,  for  the  language 
does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  the  expression  of  a  large  class  of  religious  ideas 
which  are  utterly  foreign  to  these  people.  It  has,  for  instance,  no  term  ex- 
pressive of  reverence,  or  of  anything  akin  to  it.  I  do  not  yet  know  how  we 
shall  ever  say  in  Angami,  <  Hallowed  m  thy  name,'  or  *  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  ; '  but  these  shrewd  boys,  whose  own  the  langni^  is,  and  whose  min& 
have  been  quickened  and  made  versatile  by  study  and  by  acquaintance  with  a 
comparatively  rich  and  elegant  language  like  the  Assamese,  will  be  more  com- 
petent than  any  others  could  be,  to  express  these  ideas  which  are  becoming  so 
wholly  their  own." 
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—  The  Rey.  Mr.  Kandora — a  native  preacher  —  writing  from  Gowa- 
hati,  in  Assam,  says :  -» 

^  I  am  now  back  at  home  from  a  trip  in  the  interior.  .  .  .  Daring  my  stay 
...  I  had  the  privilege  of  baptizing  twenty-four  candidates,  and  perf oiming 
the  eeremony  of  eighteen  Christian  marriages.  .  .  .  On  a  certain  time  while 
in  camp,  I  happened  to  meet,  and  have  a  long  talk  with,  a  pretty  larp^  num- 
ber of  neathen  Garos.  After  some  length  of  dispute,  it  o]^ned  their  hearts 
to  confess  the  superiority  in  the  truth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst ;  but  it  was  too 
hard  for  them,  they  saio,  to  come  into  the  purity  of  Christianity.  ...  I  have 
long  noticed  the  good  confidence  of  the  poorer  classes  of  heathen  people,  living 
out  in  the  interior,  in  our  native  Christians,  in  cases  of  settling  matters  of  dis- 
agreement or  quarrel  impartially.  Instances  of  the  kind  are  put  off  even  for 
a  considerable  time  by  thsm  until  a  Christian  comes  and  interferes  ;  and  what 
is  decided  upon  by  him  seems  to  prove  quite  satisfactory  to  both  the  parties 
that  are  concerned." 

—  Dr.  Cashing,  writing  of  Northern  Siam,  of  which  we  know  compare 
atively  little,  speaks  of  '^  crossing  a  low  mountainous  country,  much  of 
which  is  waterless,  yet  full  of  picturesque  crags,  ridges,  and  peaks,  and 
covered  with  a  magnificent  teak  forest"  —  In  the  principality  of  Ls^un, 
in  this  region,  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  baptized  believers.  — 
Rev.  WHliam  George  remarks :  "  A  consciousness  of  sin  is  rarely  found 
in  a  Barman ;  when  found  the  man  is  easily  led  to  the  Savour.  Daring 
Jnly  we  baptized  four,  aU  of  whom  had  been  led  to  Christ  gradoaUy  by 
Christian  neighbors,  who  were  not  regarded  as  preachers.  This  fact  en- 
courages me  to  hope  that  the  laymen  among  as  are  more  fully  alive  than 
I  had  supposed."  The  spiritual  deadness  of  the  Burmans,  as  compared 
with  the  Karens,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  benumbing  effects  of 
Buddhism.  —  Mr.  N.  Garton  writes  from  Maulmain :  <<  Our  hearts  were 
made  very  glad  by  eighteen  of  oar  pupils  asking  for  baptism  last  month. 
After  a  careful  examination,  we  decided  to  accept  ten  of  the  number. 

—  Rev.  W.  F.  Armstrong  writes :  *^  The  work  among  the  Telugas  and 
Tamils  is  developing  in  cUfferent  parts  of  Burmah.  ...  In  all  the  large 
towns  of  Burmah  there  is  now  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
Telugas  and  Tamils."  Several  have  been  baptized.  Thus,  through  the 
Assamese  and  the  Telogus,  there  are  now  two  g^eat  strands  of  connec- 
tion between  the  work  of  the  American  Baptists  in  Brahminical  and  that 
in  Buddhist  India.  —  In  and  near  Rangoon,  it  appears,  the  mission- 
churches  are  considerably  troubled  by  schismatical  tendencies.  They 
show  two  of  the  common  features  of  such,  a  claim  to  divine  illumination 
independently  of  Scriptural  study,  and  a  declared  determination  to  labor 
among  Christians  only,  to  the  neglect  of  the  heathen.  —  Rev.  A.  T.  Rose 
writes,  just  before  the  dethronement  of  Tliebaw :  '^  I  have  not  realized 
until  now  how  much  the  Burmans  feel  that  the  king  is  the  head  and  life 
of  their  religion ;  that,  if  there  be  no  longer  a  king  in  Burmah,  their  re- 
ligion will  fall  to  pieces.  It  matters  not  how  brutal  and  fiendish  the 
kmg  may  be,  he  is  ^e  head  all  the  same.  It  has  come  out  of  late  that 
they  feel  this  way  deeply  and  quite  generally."  Now  that  the  Burmans 
have  lost  their  Pope,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  find  their  Grod.  — 
At  about  the  same  date  Rev.  A.  Bunker  writes :  *'  All  Upper  Burmah 
open  to  the  gospel !  We  have  been  praying  for  this  for  years.  The 
Burman  power  broken  means  Buddhism  broken*"  —  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Chin  and  Karen  Association  of  Henthada  and  Tharrawaddy,  more 
than  twelve  hundred  people  were  present,  many  of  them  being  heathen 
Karens  and  Bormans,  who  seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  t^  meei- 
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iiig8«  Danng  the  year  there  had  heen  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bap- 
tisms within  the  hounds  of  the  Association,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
converts  from  heathenism.  The  Association  reports  more  baptiami, 
more  churches,  and  larger  oontributions,  than  last  year.  The  Associa- 
tion, however,  is  so  widely  spread,  that  it  is  thought  it  will  be  neceesaij 
to  divide  it  into  three. — IJnder  date  of  January  30, 1886,  Rev.  C.  £L  Bur- 
dette  reports  a  tour  among  the  Christian  villages  of  the  Kamrup  District. 
Twenty-seven  were  baptized  and  fourteen  restored,  the  latter  from  a 
village  which,  with  anodier  mentioned,  had  gone  back  to  heathenism  in  a 
body.  —  In  the  September  number  of  the  ^'  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  " 
is  an  extended  article  by  Rev.  A.  Bunker,  on  **  The  Burmah  of  To-day." 
He  says :  — 

**  Bnrmah  of  to-day  and  Bormah  of  six  months  ago,  so  far  as  the  constito- 
tion  of  society  goes,  are  totally  different.  There  has  been  a  complete  up- 
heaval, a  reversal  of  order,  a  supreme  convulsion  among  the  people.  Then 
the  Karens  were  the  same  obscure  people  they  had  alwa^  been.  Now,  they 
stand  in  the  front  rank.  .  .  .  The  whole  Burman  nation  is  in  revolt,  just  as 
much  so  as  i#  can  be.  I  am  speakine  soberly,  with  no  exaj^geration,  I  believe. 
The  issue  is  between  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  Guatama. 
The  avowed  object  of  those  in  revolt  is  to  slay  the  Christians  wherever  they 
find  them,  and  are  able  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Bunker  tnen  relates  how  the  teacher  and  two  deacons,  of  a  remofeB 
Karen  church,  had  been  deliberately  hacked  to  death  by  the  Burmana. 
In  Shwaygyeen  many  Christians  had  thus  been  murdered  in  cold  Uood. 
Buddhism  and  Burmah  being  so  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
national  and  religious  feeling  seem  to  fuse  into  one  in  their  hostility  to 
their  Christian  conquerors. 

—  The  October  number  of  the  ^  Magazine  "  contains  a  letter  written 
by  the  secretary  of  the  king  of  Siam  to  Dr.  Dean,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  long  continuance  of  the  doctor*s  labors  in 
Siam,  assuring  him  that  of  all  the  missionaries  he  stands  highest  in  the 
royal  favor,  and  inclosing  one  of  the  gold  medals  which  the  king  had 
struck  at  the  date  when  the  length  of  his  reign  equaled  that  of  his 
father's.  This  calls  to  mind  a  letter  direct  from  his  father  to  Dr.  Dean, 
which  the  latter  read  in  Union  Seminary  some  thirty-two  years  ago, 
and  in  which  the  elder  king,  though  showing  no  interest  in  the  spiriteal 
aims  of  his  correspondent,  poured  out  to  Imn  with  boyish  eagerness,  as 
to  a  fether,  all  his  hopes  and  aims  for  the  higher  civilization  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  letter  was  couched  in  the  most  curiously  nondescript  Eji^lish 
ever  written,  but  was  perfectly  intelligible  throughout  ^*  I  hope,"  says 
the  worthy  monarch,  '*  that  when  Sir  John  Bowring  comes  again,  he 
will  not  find  us  in  the  most  Asiatic  ignorance."  Thus  far  the  Siamese 
kings  seem  to  be  fnendly,  but  contented  and  impregnable  Buddhists. 
Their  friendliness  may  in  part  result  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  stand 
on  quite  so  high  a  plane  of  Buddhist  orthodoxy  as  the  kings  of  Bormah. 
They  are  not  in  so  eminent  a  sense  Defensores  FideL 

—  Under  date  of  May  20,  1885,  the  Rev.  Eugene  P.  DunUp,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  Siam,  reports  having  just  returned  from  a  sev- 
enty days*  tour  down  the  west  coast  of  the  Grulf  of  Siam,  preaching  the 
gospel  to  about  330,000  people  who  had  never  heard  it  The  prime 
minister  had  furnished  them  with  commendatory  letters,  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  regions  visited  received  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
liberality.    The  term  of  their  trip  was  the  province  of  Bandin,  noted 
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for  its  eoal,  tin,  and  ship-timber.  Sad  epidemics  were  raging,  both  among 
men  and  cattle.  '<  The  people  attributed  these  misfortunes  to  the  weak- 
ness of  their  religion.  They  believe  that  its  power  is  waning.  When 
they  heard  that  we  were  preaching  in  the  villages,  many  people  said  that 
we  had  come  to  ^  prop  up '  their  religion.  While  in  this  province  we 
preached  daily  to  people  who  had  never  heard  the  name  Jesus."  In 
the  next  province,  where  the  murrain  was  still  worse,  the  governor,  an 
enterprising  man,  earnestly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  urged 
them  strongly  to  settle  there,  offering  them  handsome  inducements  to  do 
so.  The  court  adjourned  to  hear  the  preaching,  and  Mr.  Dunlap  left 
the  judges  and  clerks  reading  the  gospel  aloud  to  the  people.  In  the 
next  province,  Langsooen,  the  Florida  of  Siam  for  fruit,  and  also  noted 
for  its  yield  of  tin,  some  requested  baptism,  among  them  two  govern- 
ment officers.  In  another  province  six  have  been  baptized.  —  In  Chieng 
Mai  eight  new  communicants  were  received  in  May,  1885,  making  thirty- 
two  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year.  Thirty  families  near  the 
city  have  asked  for  C£a*istian  instruction,  having  renounced  idolatry  and 
spirit- worship. — The  Siamese  were  just  then  in  high  spirits,  expecting 
rain  after  a  drought  and  various  other  public  benefits,  from  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  a  ^*  white  elephant."  It  was  said  to  be  the  finest  specimen  se- 
cured in  many  years.  The  king  had  gone  to  receive  it  in  state.  —  In 
Chieng  Mai,  ten  were  received  to  communion  in  August,  and  ten  at  a 
Tillage  called  Bau  Phau.  —  September  20,  1885,  seven  were  baptized  at 
Petchaburi.  —  At  the  village  of  Maa  Eoon  Wan  twenty-four  families 
combined  to  raise  a  chapel  to  the  true  Grod,  and  then  applied  for  a  Chris- 
tian teacher.  Indeed,  throughout  Siam  the  number  of  inquirers  during 
the  last  year  has  been  greater  than  ever  before.  Between  1875  and 
1885  the  number  of  native  Christians  in  Siam  and  Laos  increased  eleven- 
fold. Siam  proper  is  left  to  the  Presbyterians  of  our  country.  The  one 
Baptist  missionary  labors  only  among  the  Chinese.  What  are  the  Pres- 
byterians doing,  that  in  a  country  where  Christian  teachers  are  received 
with  honor  by  all,  from  the  king  downward,  they  have  but  two  mission 
stations  ?  —  The  "  Foreign  Missionary  "  for  June,  1886,  has  an  excel- 
lent article  on  "  Buddhism  and  Christianity,"  from  which  we  make 
some  extracts :  — 

"  Those  who  pray  in  the  temples  —  mostly  nnfortunate  women  and  old  men 

—  are  not  seeking  the  sublime  Nirv&na,  bat  always  some  earthly  good,  and  the 
fat  bonzes  show  httle  of  the  extinction  of  human  desire  or  of  the  triumphs  of 
pure  spirit  over  the  world  of  sense.  Buddhism  is  still  pitiful  toward  dumb 
beasts  —  possible  incarnations  of  deceased  kindred  and  friends ;  it  pampers 
doves  and  cattle  and  pigs  and  apes  ;  but  it  crushes  woman  to  the  very  dusty 
dosing  against  her  almost  every  door  of  hope,  and  it  cruelly  ostracizes  the  in- 
nocent victims  whom  it  accuses  of  witchcraft,  denying  them  and  their  house- 
holds all  sympathy  or  help." 

—  The  following  quotation  is  made  through  Professor  Kellogg,  from 
"  Hardy's  Legends  and  Theories  of  Buddhism  :  "  — 

**  The  system  of  Buddha  is  humiliating,  cheerless,  man-marring,  soul-cmsh- 
ing.  It  tells  me  that  I  am  not  a  reality,  I  have  no  soul.  It  telb  me  that  there 
is  no  unalloyed  happiness,  no  plenitude  of  enjoyment,  no  perfect,  unbroken 
peace  in  the  possession  of  any  being  whatever,  from  the  hie^hest  to  the  lowest, 
m  any  world.  It  tells  me  that  I  may  live  myriads  of  millions  of  ages,  and 
that  not  in  any  of  these  ages,  nor  in  any  portion  of  an  age,  can  I  be  free  from 
apprehension  as  to  the  future  until  I  attain  to  a  state  of  unconsciousness  ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  consummation,  I  must  turn  away  from  all  that 
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is  pleMMit  or  lorelj,  or  instniotiYe,  or  eUystinff  or  subliiiie.  It  tells  me  by 
▼oioes  ever  repeated,  like  the  ceaseless  souna  of  the  sea  wave  oo  the  shose, 
that  I  shall  he  sahjeot  to  sorrow,  impermanenoe,  and  unreality  so  long  as  I  ex- 
ist, and  yet  that  I  cannot  now  cease  to  exist,  nor  for  countless  ages  to  come,  as 
I  can  only  attain  NirvAna  in  Uie  time  of  a  supreme  Buddha.  In  my  distress 
I  ask  for  the  sympathy  of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful  friend.  .  .  .  fiut  I  am 
mocked  instead  by  the  semblance  of  relief,  and  am  told  to  look  to  Buddha, 
who  has  ceased  to  exist,  to  the  Dharmma,  that  never  was  an  existence,  and  to 
the  Sangha,  the  membm  of  which  are  real  existences,  Imt,  like  myself,  par- 
takers of  sorrow  and  sin." 

The  Buddhizing  tendencies  that  are  creeping  in  among  onrselyes  may 
be  noted  among  other  signs  in  the  pathetic  complaint  of  an  eyangelieal 
minister,  writing  in  an  evangelical  journal,  that  there  are  still  American 
colleges  in  which  it  is  taught  that  the  soul  is  an  entity.  The  complainant 
does  not  yet  note  it  as  a  grievance  that  there  are  colleges  in  which  it  is 
taught  that  Grod  is  a  reality.  This  higher  step  of  advancement  will  be 
climbed  in  due  time. 

—  The  Siamese  are  reported  by  the  missionaries  as  having  been  greatly 
astounded  at  the  fall  of  Burmah.  It  seemed  to  them  incredible.  Be- 
tween the  advances  of  the  French  on  the  East  and  of  the  British  on  the 
West,  they  begin  to  feel  that  breathing-space  grows  scant  But  this  ap> 
prehension  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  disturbing  their  kindness  towards 
the  Christian  sojourners  among  them.  Siam  is  so  just  and  friendly  in  her 
foreign  relations,  that  should  she  ever  need  British  protection  against 
*'  the  cloud  in  the  East,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  even  Manchester  will 
forbid  it  to  be  given.  However  England  may  see  fit  to  throw  away  her 
influence  in  the  Balkans,  she  cannot  afford  to  foiieit  it  in  the  Indies. 

Charles  C.  Starbuek. 
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Gborgk  Idb  Ghack,  LL.D.    A  Memorial.    Edited  by  Jambs  O.  Mub&at. 
8vo,  pp.  271.    Cambridge  :  Printed  at  the  Riverside  Press.     1886. 

A  LOViNa  and  appropriate  tribute  to  a  great  and  good  man.  Professor 
Chace  was  one  of  the  most  able,  useful,  and  every  way  remarkable  col- 
lege instructors  of  his  time.  As  a  contributor  to  the  building  up  of 
Brown  University  he  was  the  peer  of  Wayland.  Graduating  in  1830 
he  began,  the  next  year,  the  service  of  his  Alma  Mater  as  instructor, 
which  service  continued  without  break  through  forty-one  years.  He 
commenced  as  tutor  in  mathematics,  was  soon  made  adjunct  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  so  early  as  1834  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry.  In  l836  his  professorship  was  widened  to  include 
physiology  and  geology,  and  these  three  departments  made  up  his  field 
of  work  till  1867.  He  was  then  appointed  professor  of  inteUectual  and 
moral  philosophy,  in  which  position  he  remained  till  his  retirement  from 
professorial  labors  in  1872.  He  was  also  president,  ad  interim^  of  the 
University  for  the  academic  year  1867-68.  Of  every  subject  which  he 
taught  Professor  Chace  made  himself  master.  It  was  not  his  habit  to 
instruct  from  text-books.  Instead,  a  method  iar  from  common  when 
he  adopted  it,  he  made  the  matter  to  be  communicated  his  own,  and 
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presented  it  to  his  classes  in  a  thoroughly  original  way.  He  was  a 
sawiiU^  hat  he  was  more ;  he  was  a  thinker.  His  versatility  was  won* 
derfol,  and  it  were  rash  to  attempt  to  say  even  now  in  which  of  the 
branches  above  named  his  success  as  teacher  was  greatest.  His  pupils 
always  felt  —  and  justly  —  that  they  were  receiving  from  him  the  best 
results  of  investigation  in  whatever  science  they  were  studying,  presented 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mere  specialist,  but  from  that  of  the 
broadest  intelligence  and  culture.  Retiring  from  college  in  1872,  Dr. 
Chace  traveled  for  eighteen  months  or  more  through  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  Returning,  he  spent  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his 
life  in  uniquely  unselfish  and  beautiful  devotion  to  public  interests,  as  alder- 
man of  the  city  of  Providence,  trustee  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  and  as  chainnan  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.  In  aU  these  spheres  he  was  active  and  in- 
fluential ;  in  the  last  of  them  he  did  a  work  for  the  reformatory  institu- 
tions of  Rhode  Island  unparalleled  in  their  entire  history.  The  man- 
agement by  this  State  of  its  criminals,  its  insane,  its  wayward  children, 
and  its  paupers  will  wear  the  print  of  Professor  Chace's  reconstructing 
hand  for  a  hundred  years. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  *'  Memorial  "  before  us  is  biographical,  prepared 
by  the  editor,  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Dean  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  who 
has  utilized  contributions  from  Professor  Gammell,  Chace's  colleague  in 
the  Faculty  of  Brown  University  for  over  thirty  years.  President  An- 
gell,  of  Michigan  University,  Rev.  Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale  College, 
Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  and  Professor  Andrews,  of  Brown 
University.  The  biography  is  followed  by  a  list  of  Dr.  Chace's  main 
contributions  to  learned  reviews  ;  a  few  of  which  are  then  reproduced  in 
the  volume,  along  with  his  Commemorative  Discourse  on  President  Way- 
land,  and  the  course  of  five  lectures,  never  before  printed,  which  Pro- 
fessor Chace  delivered  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  the 
winter  of  1876.  These  lectures  are  entided,  The  Existence  of  Grod, 
The  Materialistic  Form  of  the  Development  Hypothesis,  Of  Some  of 
the  Difficulties  with  which  Theism  is  pressed.  The  Relation  of  Grod  to 
the  Natural  and  Moral  Worlds,  and  Collateral  Proofs  of  the  Argument 
from  Design.  We  cannot  here  adequately  characterize  these  produc- 
tions. They  will  richly  repay  perusal,  and  will  attest  to  the  discerning 
reader  their  origin  in  a  mind  of  the  first  order.  Professor  Chace  would 
scarcely  be  accounted  a  copious  writer,  yet  had  he  known  as  well  as 
many  authors  how  to  make  his  style  impart  ductility  to  his  thoughts, 
tiiese  would  have  filled  many  volumes.  The  '*  Memorial "  displays  on  the 
part  of  both  editor  and  printers  a  taste  and  a  thoroughness  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  its  distinguished  subject. 

E.  Benj.  Andrews. 

FltoymBNCB,  R.  L 


CHRierus  CoNSUMiCATOR :  Some  atpecta  of  the  work  and  person  of  Christ  in 
relation  to  modem  thought.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.» 
Canon  of  Westnunster  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Pp. 
xiL,  176.      London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1886. 

Thb  sermons  collected  in  this  volume  wero  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  two  series.  The  first  series  is  under  the  general  titie.  Les- 
sons from  an  Epoch  of  Change.    The  second  series  is  entiUed,  Aspects 
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of  the  Incarnation.  There  b  alto  a  Benncm  preached  at  Cambridge  on 
The  Vision  of  God  the  Call  of  the  Prophet  All  of  the  texts  in  the  fitsfc 
series  are  taken  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  indeed  one  object  of 
the  discourses  is  to  show  the  significance  of  that  Epistle.  New  light  is 
thrown  upon  it  by  these  brief  sermons  as  well  as  suggestions  gained  from 
it  for  the  present  Epoch  of  Change.  The  religious  transition  of  Jewish 
Christians,  in  which  they  seem  to  be  losing  all  that  is  substantial  and 
gaining  nothing  definite  or  real,  is  the  point  at  which  the  unknown  writer 
of  the  Epistle  meets  them,  showing  them  that  Christ  is  more  than  a  oon> 
soler  in  their  trouble,  that  He  will  bring  to  consummation  their  best  hopes. 
Looking  around,  they  see  not  yet  all  things  brought  into  subjection,  but 
looking  on  his  Person  they  see  Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  and  that  in  Him  many  souls  will  be 
brought  unto  glory.  Christ  is  not  only  the  author  but  also  the  fmisher 
of  faith.  In  Him  the  significance  of  personal  suffering  is  discovered,  in 
Him  the  universal  society  is  perfected  under  the  new  covenant.  He  is 
Christus  Consummator.  The  application  of  this  view  to  the  perplexing 
conditions  of  modem  life  is  both  forcibly  and  delicately  made. 

The  second  series,  on  Aspects  of  the  Incarnation,  is  of  still  deeper  in*- 
terest.  Here  Canon  Westcott  embodies  in  sermons  for  popular  thought 
the  principles  which  he  has  wrought  out  theologically  in  the  introdaction 
to  his  Commentary  on  the  EpisUes  of  John,  and  especially  in  a  section  on 
the  Grospel  of  Creation.  His  attempt  is  to  show  that  the  Incarnation  is 
the  fundamental  as  it  is  the  final  fact  of  revelation,  and  to  restore  acnne 
unrecognized  aspects  of  it  to  religious  life.  In  the  sermon  on  the  Incai^ 
nation  and  the  Creation  he  says  that  **  the  defectiveness  of  modem  teazl- 
ing in  the  Person  of  Christ  is  most  plainly  shown  in  the  prevalent  opinion 
as  to  the  ground  of  the  IncamatioU'  The  Incarnation  is  commonly  made 
to  depend  on  the  Fall.  And  the  whole  tenor  of  revelation,  as  I  eonoeive, 
leads  US  to  regard  the  Incarnation  as  inherentiy  involved  in  the  Creatkn. 
The  first  gospel  is  not  the  word  of  consolation  :  The  seed  of  the  tcwmam 
shall  bruise  the  serpent^s  heady  but  the  word  of  the  Divine  counsel.  Lei 
us  maJce  man  in  our  own  image^  after  our  likeness.^*  Thus  the  Incamar 
tion  corresponds  with  the  perfection  of  man  as  he  was  constituted  at  fini, 
and  not  merely  with  the  restoration  of  man  who  had  missed  his  md. 
In  this  light  again  Christ  is  Redeemer  in  order  that  He  may  be  ConAmi- 
mator.  Thus  the  purpose  of  creation  is  in  part  understood.  ^^The 
forces  of  Nature,  so  to  speak,  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible  as  gathered 
together  and  crowned  in  man,  and  the  diversities  of  men  are  gathered  to* 
gether  and  crowned  in  the  Son  of  Man."  Thus  the  solidarity  of  the  he* 
man  family  is  seen  to  be  embraced  in  the  Divine  purpose  to  sum  xsp  afl 
tilings  in  Christ  Thus  the  development  of  life  is  from  the  inexhanatible 
fullness  of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  alL  The  underlying  thought  of  all  the 
discourses  is  that  the  Person  of  Christ  should  be  more  highly  exalted  be- 
fore the  faith  of  men,  and  that  while  the  sacrificial  work  c^  Christ  should 
not  be  minimized,  it  should  not  be  raised  above  the  greater  trath  of  his 
Incarnation.  Unless  the  Person  is  clearly  apprehended  in  the  work  noth- 
ing remains  but  a  quantum  of  suffering.  Peter  was  thinking  of  the  Per- 
son who  suffered,  more  than  of  the  sufferings  as  such,  when  he  exclaimed, 
'^  Who  his  own  selfhsixe  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree." 

The  sermons  are  very  brief,  but  then,  they  followed  the  prolonged 
service  of  the  English  Church.  They  also  are  mystical,  at  times  even  t# 
vagueness,  especially  the  second- series,  so  that  an- average  hearer  migiil* 
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be  in  doabt  as  to  the  meaning  intended.  The  religions  impressions,  how- 
eyer,  of  the  great  cathedral  and  of  its  devout  services  may  prepare  the 
mind  for  serene  meditation  rather  than  for  argument  and  exhortation. 

C^€orff6Mam». 


iHTBODUCnOW  TO  THX  StUDT  OF  THE    HoLT    SCBIPFUBES.     Bj  HxilST  M. 

Habmam,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  Dickiuson  College. 
8yo,  pp.  796.  New  York :  Phillips  Sc  Hunt ;  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe. 
1884. 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  ideal  introduction  to  the 
Bible.  Cost,  bulk,  pedantry,  superficialness,  radicalism,  may  mar  a  guide 
otherwise  excellent.  Professor  Harman  has  shunned  these  quickrands. 
He  has  combined  many  of  the  positive  essentials  which  a  reader  looks  for 
in  a  work  on  this  subject. 

His  book  is  marked  by  lucid  statement,  ample  learning,  sober  criticism, 
and  masculine  force.  The  plan  is  well-ordered.  The  spirit  is  one  of 
modesty  and  candor,  coupled  with  decision.  If  the  author  has  reverence 
for  the  divine  he  has  also  reverence  for  the  human  element  in  Holy 
Writ 

It  requires  courage  to  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses  in  the  teeth 
of  Graf,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen.  Professor  Harman  has  this  merit 
Having  examined  the  new  critical  theories,  and  *'  studied  nearly  the  whole 
Hebrew  Bible  with  special  reference  to  them,"  he  tells  us,  '^  it  seems  to 
me  perfectly  clear  that  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  older  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Old  Testament"  He  argues  stoutly  for  the  probability  that 
Moses,  as  legislator,  would  have  written  his  laws,  and  also  the  annals  of 
the  Hebrew  people.  He  presents  convincingly  the  claim  of  the  Penta- 
teuch to  have  been  composed  by  Moses,  and  arrays  boldly  the  internal 
evidence  of  Deuteronomy  itself  to  its  Mosaic  authorship.  According  to 
his  terse  but  telling  logic  the  theory  that  the  early  legislation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch consisted  of  only  Exodus  xxi.-xxiii.  is  false.  The  twenty  chapters 
discussing  the  Pentateuch  criticism  are  the  freshest  and  strongest  in  the 
book.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  chapter  purporting  to  give  the  testimony 
of  Christ  to  the  point  at  issue  should  be  so  brief  and  unsatisfactory. 

Professor  Harman  has  utilized  the  results  of  Egyptology  with  skill  in 
treating  of  Genesis.  When  he  comes  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  he  wields 
Assyriology  with  like  effect.  The  Greek  names  for  musical  instruments 
are  thought  by  many  to  relegate  this  prophet  to  a  date  subsequent  to 
Alexander  the  Great  But  '^  long  before  the  Greeks  began  to  write  his- 
tory they  had,  as  friends  and  foes,  come  into  manifold  contact  with  the 
empire  of  the  Assyrians.  The  battle  and  victory  of  Sennacherib,  in  the 
eighth  century  B.  c,  over  a  Greek  army  which  had  penetrated  into 
Cflicia,  is  fully  attested  by  a  relation  out  of  the  Babylonian  history  of 
Berosus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive  commerce  of  Greek  colonies 
must  not  unfrequently  have  led  Greek  merchants  into  Assyrian  territory.'* 
The  quotation  is  apt  He  follows  it  with  a  query :  *'  Why  should  two  or 
three  Greek  words  in  Daniel,  the  names  of  musical  instruments,  which 
would  travel  with  the  instruments  themselves,  be  thought  to  indicate  that 
the  book  was  written  long  after  the  Babylonian  captivity  ?  "  One  echoes- 
the  author's  "Why." 

The  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  is  less  full  than  to  the  Old. 
Perhaps  it  is  less  valuable.     What  can  be  said  about  Romans,  1  and  2 
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CorinUiians,  Galatiang,  Ephesians,  I^ippians,  Colossians,  1  and  2  Thes- 
salonians,  in  thirty  pages?  Such  meagreness  is  tantalizing.  We  may 
single  out  for  praise  two  chapters  elsewhere.  The  first  is  on  the  Diffasion 
of  the  Greek  Language  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  Christian  Epoch. 
The  second  is  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Grenuineness  of  the  Grospels  from 
their  Superscriptions.  Both  are  piquant  and  instractiTe.  The  author 
meets  well  the  objections  of  Baur  and  Hilgenfeld  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles.  The  Apocalypse,  contrary  to  Luther,  Neander, 
Liicke,  and  Bleek,  but  with  Eichhorn,  Stuart,  Lange,  Gieseler,  and  Lni- 
hardt,  he  ascribes  to  the  Apostle  John. 

Professor  Harman's  book  is  the  first  volume  of  a  Biblical  and  Tlieo- 
logical  Library.  Though  edited  by  Methodist  divines,  and  conformed  to 
Methodist  standards,  it  deserves  recognition  among  the  laity  and  the 
clergy  of  the  church  universal. 

John  Phelps  Taylor. 


The  Resultant  Greek  Testament.  Exhibiting  the  text  in  which  the  : 
jority  of  modem  editors  are  agreed,  and  containinfi^  all  the  readings  of  Ste- 
phens (1550),  Lachmami,  Tre^elles,  Tiscbendorf,  Lightfoot  for  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  Ellioott  for  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  Alf ord,  Weiss  for  Matthew, 
The  Bftle  Edition  (1880),  Westcott^and  Hort,  and  the  Revision  Committee. 
By  RiCHABD  Francis  Weymouth,  D.  Lit.,  Fellow  of  University  College^ 
London.    8vo,  pp.  xix.,  644.    London :  Elliot  Stock.    1886. 

After  such  a  title  a  review  seems  almost  superfluous,  but  a  few  words 
may  serve  to  set  the  character  of  the  book  in  a  clearer  light  The  writer's 
aim  in  preparing  this  work  was  "  to  exhibit  in  a  compact  and  intelligible 
form  the  latest  results  of  textual  criticism."  The  chief  merit  of  the  work 
is  its  collection  into  one  handy  volume  of  so  much  information  abont  the 
printed  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  Besides  all  the  readings  of  the 
editions  named  on  the  title-page  those  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot 
and  of  Erasmus's  first  edition  are  frequently  given ;  the  few  instances  in 
which  the  readings  underlying  the  King  Jwnes  Version  differ  from  those 
of  Stephens  are  indicated,  and  the  readings  in  which  the  Elzevir  edition 
of  1633  differs  from  Stephens's  are  noted.  Scrivener's  preference  is 
sometimes  noted,  and  the  editor  gives  as  a  reason  for  not  citing  him 
oftener  that  '^  this  learned  writer  expresses  himself  with  a  hesitation  and 
uncertainty  that  forbid  his  being  cited  with  confidence  as  an  authori^ 
even  when  one  is  able  to  detect  which  way  his  judgment  probably  leans." 
This  work  will  be  a  boon  to  students,  for  it  is  a  dozen  volumes  compressed 
into  one. 

The  method  pursued  in  obtaining  the  resultant  text  demands  both  ex- 
planation and  criticism.  All  the  editions  enumerated  on  the  title-page 
have  been  laid  under  contribution  except  Stephens's.  For  different  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  the  authorities  vary  in  number  from  seven  to  ten. 
*^  The  text  exhibited  on  the  basis  of  these  authorities  will  be  that  in  which 
(roughly  speaking)  the  majority  of  them  agree ;  but  in  estimating  the 
majority  it  has  been  an  obvious  duty  not  merely  to  count  names."  Unfor- 
tunately the  editor  has  made  the  initial  mistake  of  putting  into  his  list  of 
authorities  some  that  are  only  in  a  very  low  degree  authoritative.  Alford, 
Ellicott,  and  Weiss  do  not  belong  in  the  first  rank  of  textual  critics, 
and  Lachmann*s  critical  apparatus  was  so  limited  that  his  work  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  Tregelles,  Tischendorf ,  and  Westcott  and  Hort, 
who  began  where  Lachmann  stopped,  and  had  at  command  far  greater 
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resources.  Why  should  the  Bale  edition  have  a  voice  in  this  decision  ? 
Our  editor's  description  of  it  gives  sufficient  ground  for  its  exclusion.  He 
says :  '^  It  is  greatly  under  the  influence  of  Tischendorf  throughout,  •  •  . 
independent  judgment  being  rarely  and  timidly  asserted,  except  in  the 
spelling  of  some  proper  names  and  some  other  unimportant  details.  In 
justification  of  the  bestowment  of  su&age  upon  such  a  candidate  the 
editor  makes  the  strange  plea  that  this  subordination  of  judgment  has 
seemed  to  him  so  marked  that  he  could  not  but  take  it  into  account  in 
estimating  the  preponderance  of  critical  authority."  Scores  of  editions 
have  been  subordinated  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  textus  receptus. 
Why  not  allow  this  numerous  sisterhood  to  file  up  to  the  ballot-box  and 
deposit  their  votes  ? 

The  resultant  text,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as  this  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  authorities  would  seem  to  forebode.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with 
four  fifths  of  its  departure  from  the  textus  receptus  Tischendorf,  Tre- 
gelles,  and  Westcott  and  Hort  agree.  A  list  of  the  chief  variations  in 
Matthew  v.,  as  given  in  Dr.  Schaff's  "  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testar 
ment,"  numbers  twenty-seven.  In  nineteen  of  these  the  resultant  text  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  three  editions  just  named.  In  seven  more 
it  is  deserted  by  oiUy  one  of  these  authorities,  and  in  only  one  instance 
is  a  reading  adopted  which  two  of  these  reject.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
in  every  instance  the  resultant  text  agrees  with  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort. 
The  collation  of  three  more  chapters  taken  at  random  has  furnished  a 
still  more  striking  result.  In  Acts  xx.  the  resultant  text  differs  from 
the  receptus  in  fifty-seven  places  and  in  fifty-five  of  these  changes  our 
three  b^t  critical  editions  agree.  In  a  few  instances  the  readings  of  the 
receptus  are  retained  where  one  of  the  three  has  substituted  another,  but 
in  only  two  cases  is  the  resultant  text  deserted  by  two  of  these  editions. 
In  Galatians  ii.  there  are  fourteen  changes  from  the  rec^tus  and  in  all 
these  our  three  editions  agree.  In  one  case  a  reading  of  the  receptus  is 
retained  where  the  three  are  unanimous  in  its  rejection.  In  four  cases  the 
resultant  text  is  supported  by  a  majority,  and  in  one  instance  Tregelles  is 
followed  in  the  omission  of  a  word  which  Tischendorf  inserts  and  West- 
cott and  Hort  put  in  brackets.  In  Hebrews  viii.  the  resultant  text  shows 
fifteen  changes  from  the  receptiis  in  all  of  which  it  has  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  three  critical  editions ;  while  in  one  case  only  it  adopts  a  reading 
with  one  of  them  which  the  other  two  reject.  This  is  sufficient  to  give  as- 
surance of  the  editor's  success  in  producing  a  text  which  represents  '*  the 
latest  results  of  textual  criticism."  But  how  could  suffrage  so  indiscrimi- 
nately conferred  result  so  favorably  ?  It  should  be  stated  to  the  editor's 
credit  that  he  has  not  mechani^lly  adhered  to  the  method  of  the  major- 
ity vote.  He  refers  to  the  fresh  evidence  that  has  come  to  light  since 
Lachmann's  time  and  since  the  earlier  part  of  Tregelles's  Greek  Testa- 
ment appeared,  and  asserts  that  in  some  passages  one  might  affirm  with 
perfect  confidence  what  the  decision  of  these  editors  would  have  been  if 
they  had  had  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is,  however,  "  only  very  occasionally 
that  such  confidence  will  be  found  to  have  influenced  the  text  of  the 
present  edition ; "  but  the  places  are  indicated  '^in  which  Lachmann  and 
Tregelles  did  not  possess  some  portion  of  the  evidence  which  later  editors 
had  before  them."  But  this  does  not  sufficiently  explain  how  the  excel- 
lent resultant  text  was  obtained.  That  result  is  accounted  for  by  the 
cleverness  which  provided  in  advance  for  the  defeat  of  the  incompetent 
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T<iter6,  by  famiBhinff  repeaters  for  two  of  the  most  competent.  Su^ 
*  part  the  Bftle  edition  seems  to  play  for  Tlschendorf  and  tiie  judgment 
of  the  RoTision  Committee  for  Westcott  and  Hort  If  the  suffrage  had 
been  limited  to  the  three  best  critical  editions  the  result  woold  have  been 
sabstantially  the  same. 

It  should  be  added  that  words  are  occasionally  bracketed  to  indifate 
that  the  authorities  for  and  against  their  genuineness  are  very  evenly 
balanced,  and  also  that  the  variety  of  punctuation  is  everywhere  noted 
where  it  affects  the  sense  in  any  important  degree.  Among  the  minor 
excellences  are  the  statement  at  the  top  of  each  page  of  all  tl^  authoritiea 
for  that  portion  of  the  text,  and  the  marking  of  the  exact  division  of  the 
verses  by  a  space  in  the  text  As  the  value  of  such  a  work  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  its  accuracy,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  in  closing  this  review 
that  the  laborious  task  of  preparing  this  Resultant  Greek  Testament  has 
been  carefully  and  conscientiously  performed.  The  statement  of  the  pref- 
ace, however,  that  Scrivener's  edition  is  the  only  one  that  aims  to  give 
the  latest  results  of  textual  criticism  is  erroneous.  De  Grebhardt's  edition 
of  Tischendorf  (1881)  contains  the  divergent  readings  of  Tr^^Ues,  and 
Westcott  and  Hort  Hitherto  this  has  been  the  best  manual  edition, 
but  now  the  edition  of  Weymouth  furnishes  a  much  larger  store  of  in- 
formation* 

F.  E.   Woodruff. 

ilBSSXAHic  FltorsBOT :  The  Prediction  of  the  Fulfilment  of  Redemption 
through  the  Messiah.  A  critical  stody  of  the  Messianic  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  order  of  their  development  By  Charles  Augustus 
Bbioos,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  llieoL  Seminaiy,  New  York.  Svo, 
pp.  XX.,  519.    New  York  :  Charles  Soribner's  Sons.    1886.    $2.50. 

The  hopes  and  promises  of  redemption  in  the  (Md  Testament  have  for 
the  Christian  Church  an  unfailing  interest,  and  although  there  is,  as  the 
author  says  in  the  prefoce,  no  lack  of  works  upon  the  subject,  there  is  al- 
ways room  and  welcome  for  a  new  and  thorough  investigation  such  as  he 
lays  before  us  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Briggs  discusses  these  hopes  and 
promises  in  aU  the  varied  forms  which  they  assumed  in  different  periods 
of  the  hbtory  of  Israel,  not  merely,  as  might  perhaps  be  gathered  from 
the  title,  "  the  prediction  of  the  fulfillment  of  redemption  through  the 
Messiah,**  the  specifically  Messianic  form  of  the  expectation.  It  is  in  this 
widest  sense  that  the  author  can  say :  ^'  Messianic  prophecy  is  the  most 
important  of  all  themes  ;  for  it  is  the  ideal  of  redemption  given  by  the 
Creator  to  our  race  at  the  beginning  of  its  history,  and  it  ever  abides  as 
the  goal  of  humanity  until  the  divine  plan  has  been  accomplished." 

Two  preliminary  chapters  define  the  author's  views  of  prophecy  in 

S moral,  and  of  the  predictive  element  in  it  in  particular.  The  Uieoir  of 
e  ultra-supranaturalist — the  Montanistic  theory  he  prefers  to  caU  it 
—  and  the  purely  natoralistic  conception  of  it  are  both  in  conflict  with 
the  facts.  Prophecy  is  religious  instruction  delivered  in  the  name  and 
authority  of  Grod,  —  the  wonl  of  God  to  men.  Prediction  is  but  a  small 
part  of  prophecy ;  the  means,  not  the  end.  <<  Not  the  accidental,  but  that 
which  is  of  religious  necessity  is  the  essential  thing."  The  truth  of  proph- 
eey  is  more  thim  the  coincidence  of  foretelling  and  folfillment,  and  those 
who  stake  its  authority  iQMm  such  a  coincidence,  whether  thev  think  to 
estabKsb  or  to  destroy  it  by  the  demonstration,  are  equally  in  the  wrong. 
The  idea  and  the  form  of  expression  must  be  distinguished.     The  fimits 
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of  predietion  most  be  recogDized.  The  diyine  ideas  which  the  prophets 
are  the  instrmnents  of  conyeyinff  to  their  fellowHuen  '^  cannot  transcend 
the  psychological  and  physical  leatores  of  human  nature/'  Altogether 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  these  chapters  which  we  should  wish  all  who  hare 
in  any  way  to  deal  with  prophecy  to  master  with  mind  and  heart 

The  arrangement  of  the  Messianic  passages  in  the  order  of  their  derel- 
opment,  that  is,  in  an  historical  series  instead  of  a  purely  accidental  suc- 
cession, involyes,  of  necessity,  certain  critical  premises.  And  the  author's 
position  on  the  great  questions  of  Old  Testament  criticism  is  frankly  and 
firmly  taken.  He  recognizes  the  composite  character  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  for  example,  as  well  established.  Chapters  xiiL-xiv.  23 ;  xxiy.- 
xxyii. ;  xzxiT.-xxxv. ;  xL-IxyL  reflect  the  situation  of  the  exile,  and  dif- 
fer from  the  writings  of  Isaiah  also  in  style,  theology,  and  conception. 
The  literary  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  is  an  accompU^ed  fact ;  and  the 
evidence  is  condusive.  Not  only  are  there  differences  of  Tocabulary  and 
style,  but  in  point  of  view,  in  representations  of  religious  institutions, 
doctrines,  and  morals.  A  careful  examination  of  the  theology  of  the  four 
documents  shows  '^  such  a  thorough-going  difference  that  it  is  simply  im- 
possible that  they  should  have  come  from  the  same  original  anUior " 
(page  68).  So  in  other  points.  The  author's  critical  position  is  in  gen- 
eral a  conservative  one,  as,  for  example,  on  the  age  of  Joel,  Zech.  ix.-xL 
etc,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  Pentateuch,  where  his  acceptance  of 
the  analysis  is  far  from  being  an  adoption  of  the  position  of  the  newer 
school  of  criticism  as  to  the  order  and  date  of  the  documents.  The  codes, 
for  example,  *'  have  all  passed  through  a  series  of  later  editings,  which 
have  enlarged  and  modified  them  in  some  respects,  but  they  give  us  es- 
sentially the  divine  instruction  through  the  mediator  Moses  in  varied 
modes  of  representation  and  forms  of  codification"  (109  f.).  The 
Messianic  passages  are  given  then  in  iheir  order,  with  such  introductions 
as  are  necessary  to  understand  their  meaning  and  their  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  idea  of  redemption.  The  translations  are  spirited  and  faith- 
fuL  The  author  has  no  blind  faith  in  the  Massoretic  text,  and  where  it 
is  at  fault  emends  it  freely,  but  not  rashly.  The  notes,  at  Uie  foot  of  the 
page,  contain  in  compact  form  many  very  valuable  critical  and  exeg^tical 
remarks.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  forms  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  the  translation  represents  its  peculiarities  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so  in  prose.  There  is,  as  the  author  sajrs,  a  good  deal  of  skep- 
ticism among  Hebrew  scholars  about  these  hexameters,  pentameters,  etc, 
and  also  about  the  exact  strophic  divisions,  but  even  Uie  most  skeptical 
will  welcome  this  attempt  to  shed  more  light  on  an  obscure  subject 

The  whole  volume  is  a  work  of  varied  and  exact  learning,  of  a  rever- 
ent but  free  spirit,  and  of  glowiiu^  enthusiasm  for  the  revelation  of  Grod 
by  his  prophets.  No  one  can  reaa  it  without  learning  much ;  no  one  can 
read  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  without  being  better  for  it 

O.  F.  Moore. 


Selkctions  from  the  Pbaucb  akd  Otbeb  Scriftxtbes  in  the  Revibed 
Version,  for  Responsive  Readine  in  Cfanrch  Serriees,  and  on  Special  Ocea- 
sions.  Edited  by  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Durtea,  D.  D.  Boston  and  Chicago  : 
Congregatioiial  Sanday-Sohool  and  Pablishing  Society.    Pp.  viii.,  132. 


Thib  selection  of  devoticmal  Seiiptmres  is  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
responsive  reading.    The  contrasts  of  type  in  the  portions  to  be  read  by 
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the  minister  and  the  portions  to  be  read  hy  the  eoi^^regation  is  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  book.  Tlie  heavy  black  lype  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to*  lose  the  place,  or  to  confuse  the  people's  part  with  that  of  the 
minister.  The  conyenience  of  this  arrangement  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  clergymen  who  (as  was  once  the  case  with  the  writer  in  Dr.  Dor- 
yea's  own  church)  haye  tried  to  read  by  alternate  verses  while  the  con- 
gregation is  at  the  same  time  reading  by  alternate  clauses.  The  selec- 
tions are  chiefly  from  the  Psalms,  with  additional  readings  for  Christmas, 
Easter,  the  Lord's  Supper,  Missions,  and  Fast-Day.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  Psalter  is  used,  the  omissions  including  some  of  the  vindictive 
and  of  the  longer  historical  Psalms.  The  Revised  Version  is  adhered 
to  throughout 

The  compiler  has  not  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  finding  an 
antithetical  division  throughout  the  Psalms,  but  has  provided  only  for 
clauses  of  convenient  lengw  for  purposes  of  reading. 

Until  the  time  comes  when  congregational  chanting  becomes  familiar, 
responsive  reading  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  a  distinct  plea  is  properly 
made  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  no  music  in  them,  and  couLi  never 
join  in  song  or  chant,  but  who  can  read  pruses  unto  the  Lord. 

Montgomery's  hymn  beginning 

**  Prayer  is  the  ^soul's  sincere  desire 
Uttered  or  unexpressed," 

is  subjected  in  the  pre&.ce  to  a  minute  dissection,  which  can  be  justified 
only  if  hymn-writers  are  held  down  to  the  requirements  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion* 

Cteorge  Harris. 
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